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POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  LIFTING  THE  BAN 
ON  HOMOSEXUALS  IN  THE  MILITARY 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  May  4,  1993. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2118, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNL^,  CHAIRMAN,  HOUSE 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  If  my  colleagues  will  take  their  seats,  we  will 
begin. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  come  to  order. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  committee  turns  its  attention  to  an 
issue  that  has  captured  the  attention  of  the  American  public  over 
the  past  5  months.  The  issue  is  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  gays  and 
lesbians  in  the  military.  There  are  strongly  held  views  on  either 
side  of  this  issue.  For  some,  the  starting  point  is  a  commitment  to 
one  of  America's  most  fundamental  ideas;  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation. For  others,  it  is  a  question  of  tradition,  societal  taboos  or 
strongly  held  religious  beliefs. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions  that  it  is  my  own  personal  po- 
litical and  philosophical  view  that  the  ban  should  be  lifted  and  that 
we  do  it  and  that  we  get  on  with  it  as  a  mature,  intelligent,  egali- 
tarian society  committed  to  Democratic  principles  and  constitu- 
tional freedoms.  There  are  those  on  this  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress and  around  the  country  who  agree  and  disagree  with  this  po- 
sition. Thus,  on  this  important  matter,  there  is  a  need  for  full  and 
open  deliberation. 

The  full  committee  hearing  will  frame  the  debate  and  give  all 
perspectives  a  fair  hearing  in  a  balanced  forum.  Experts  on  mili- 
tary matters  will  be  among  the  witnesses  to  assure  that  implica- 
tions for  military  readiness  and  the  views  of  those  serving  on  Ac- 
tive Duty  today  are  not  overlooked.  The  Military  Forces  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Skelton, 
will  be  continuing  with  the  important  task  of  examining  the  details 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  proposal,  once  that  proposal  has 
been  made. 

Today,  we  welcome  two  panels  of  witnesses.  The  first  panel  is 
supportive  of  lifting  the  ban.  The  second  panel  is  opposed  to  the 
lifting  of  the  ban. 

Before  I  introduce  our  first  panel,  I  would  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  for  such  time  as 

(1) 


he  may  consume  to  make  such  comments  that  he  deems  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER, 
HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chairman  for  convening  these  hearings.  While  they  reflect  a  com- 
promise on  a  volatile  and  emotional  issue,  I,  nonetheless,  believe 
that,  combined  with  future  subcommittee  hearings  at  the  Chair- 
man's suggestion,  they  will  allow  all  perspectives  to  be  heard. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals 
serving  in  the  military  should  not  be  a  question  of  civil  rights, 
equal  rights,  or  gay  rights.  The  courts  have  consistently  upheld  the 
militarys  right  to  discriminate  based  on  the  unique  nature  of  what 
the  military  is  and  what  the  militaiy  does. 

There  is  not — as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colin 
Powell,  so  eloquently  reminded  us — an  analogy  between  lifting  the 
ban  and  the  integration  of  the  Armed  Forces  following  World  War 
n.  Nor  does  the  battle  for  expanded  combat  roles  for  woman  have 
much  to  teach  us  about  lifting  the  ban.  You  cannot  legitimately 
draw  parallels  between  skin  color  and  gender  on  the  one  nand  and 
sexual  orientation  and  behavior  on  the  other. 

The  only  context  within  which  we  should  be  considering  the  issue 
of  homosexuals  openly  serving  in  the  military  is  military  readiness, 
that  is,  the  cohesion,  discipline  £ind  morale.  For  those  who  will 
argue  tnat  lifting  the  ban  will  not  impact  military  readiness,  I  con- 
tend their's  is  the  burden  of  proof. 

I  believe  that  lifting  the  ban  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  read- 
iness, and  cohesion  will  suffer;  disciplinary  problems  will  increase; 
and  morale  in  the  ranks  will  sink. 

Last  February  the  "Los  Angeles  Times"  conducted  a  poll  of  2,300 
Active  Duty  enlisted  personnel  at  38  military  facilities  around  the 
country.  More  than  three  out  of  four  polled  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  President  Clinton's  proposal  to  lift  the  ban.  When  bro- 
ken down  by  service  or  ethnic  makeup,  the  numbers  were  essen- 
tially the  same.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  finding  that  7  out 
of  10  women  polled  believed  that  violence  would  likely  come  about 
if  the  ban  were  lifted. 

In  an  unpublished  internal  poll  conducted  by  one  of  the  military 
services,  80  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  polled  believed  that 
lifting  the  ban  would  hurt  recruiting,  85  percent  anticipated  in- 
creased disciplinary  problems,  and  78  percent  expressed  discomfort 
at  the  notion  of  sharing  communal  facilities.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  polls  of  officers. 

How  can  sentiment  of  this  intensity  against  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
not  negatively  impact  cohesion,  discipline,  and  morale?  Those  most 
affected  by  the  present  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  are  sending  a  clear 
message  that  will,  hopefully,  be  heard  and  listened  to  as  this  de- 
bate progresses. 

Let  me  raise  other  troubling  aspects  of  this  issue.  What  are  the 
implications  for  military  readiness  if  the  broader  gay  agenda  in 
this  country  is  introduced  into  the  day-to-day  military  life?  For 
those  who  might  scoff  at  the  notion,  I  contend  that  the  very  fact 


that  the  President  made  this  proposal  or  that  these  hearings  are 
being  held  reflects  the  very  real  influence  of  homosexual  activism 
in  parts  of  this  country. 

On  this  point  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  homosexuals  have 
served,  fought,  and  died  honorably  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  since  the  birth  of  this  Nation.  Likewise,  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  integrity  or  honor  of  witnesses  who  appear  before  us 
today  and  tomorrow  arguing  that  all  homosexuals  want  is  the  right 
to  serve  their  country. 

But  how  should  decision  makers  reconcile  the  narrow  exceptions 
of  self  interest  with  the  broader  homosexual  agenda?  How  should 
decision  makers  view  the  remarks  of  Act  Up  member  Bob  Mengate 
in  his  1992  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  West  Point  that  stated, 
'*We  intend  to  sue  in  Federal  court  as  soon  as  the  ban  is  lifted  to 
ensure  compensatory  representation  in  the  service  academies.  Fur- 
thermore, we  intend  to  see  any  official  of  a  military  school  charged 
in  a  civil  rights  violation  if  they  attempt  to  harass  homosexuals." 

How  should  we  view  the  2-week-old  statement  of  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  that,  quote, 
"Down  the  line,  we  will  get  gay  marriage.  We  are  going  to  get  the 
military  to  recognize  us  and  our  partners.  We  are  going  to  promote 
our  agenda." 

The  point  is  whether  or  not  individual  homosexuals  want  nothing 
more  than  to  serve  with  honor.  Homosexual  activism  will  demand 
more.  The  cost  to  readiness  of  turning  the  military  into  a  legal,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  battleground  for  years  to  come  are  almost  incom- 
prehensible. It  would  also  be  contradictory  to  give  legitimacy  to  a 
homosexual  lifestyle  when  the  homosexual  act  is  an  unnatural  act 
and  one  that  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Retired  Gen.  Calvin  Waller,  the  deputy  commander  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  a  supporter  of  Candidate  Clinton  during  the 
campaign,  contended  last  week  before  the  Senate  hearing  that  lift- 
ing the  ban  would  turn  the  United  States  military  into  a  second- 
rate  force.  The  cost  to  the  many  far  exceeds  the  gains  to  a  few. 

This  is  why  the  ban  should  remain  in  place.  This  is  also  why  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  squarely  at  the  feet  of  those  who  seek  to 
change  the  existing  policy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  opening  remarks. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  additional  comments 
that  are  occasioned  by  my  distinguished  colleague's  use  of  the  term 
"compromise."  First  the  Chair  would  like  to  state  openly  and  pub- 
licly and  without  equivocation  that  the  Chair  has  not  compromised 
the  Chair's  principles  on  how  these  hearings  ought  to  be  struc- 
tured. 

It  has  been  the  unequivocal  position  of  the  Chair  that,  as  a  full 
committee,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  address  the  poHcy  issue;  the 
question  of  should  we  or  should  we  not.  That  is  an  open  debate  and 
open  discussion,  and  we  are  prepared  to  engage  each  other  in  the 
free  marketplace  of  ideas  and  do  battle  on  that  issue. 

It  was,  second,  the  position  of  the  Chair  that  the  subcommittee 
address  the  issue  of  how  to;  the  nuts  and  bolts  aspect  of  it.  There 


has  been  no  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  does 
not  understand  the  use  of  that  term. 

In  dealing  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  it  has  been  the  unequivocal  position  of  the 
Chair  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Minority  party  have  fiill  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  forward  whatever  witnesses  they  choose  to  bring 
forward. 

So  I  wanted  to  make  that  veiy  clear  so  that  we  don't  get  going 
with  any  kind  of  misunderstanding,  and  I  appreciate  it.  The  Chair 
works  very  diligently  with  my  distinguished  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  but  the  term  "compromise"  is  a  term  that  the  Chair  be- 
lieves needs  to  be  clearly  defined  on  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the 
military  in  these  hearings. 

It  was  always  the  position  of  the  Chair  that  the  military  should 
be  heard;  that  the  most  appropriate  place  the  military  could  be 
heard  is  not  in  the  political  context  of  the  broader  question  of 
should  we  or  shouldn't  we.  The  President,  in  his  role  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer,  has  already  made  that  determination.  It  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chair  that  the  military  could  best  be  heard  at  the  sub- 
committee level  on  the  how  to.  The  Chair  was  more  than  open  and 
desirous  of  retired  members  of  the  military  appearing  before  this 
panel  in  the  full  committee  hearing  to  address  the  broad  policy 
issue  of  should  we  or  should  we  not. 

With  those  remarks,  the  Chair  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  Just  to  disabuse  you  of  any  problems,  "compromise" 
only  meant  that  the  list  of  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee was  a  compromise  of  who  they  might  be.  That  was  the  only 
thing  I  intended  by  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it — the  Chair  would  not  go  forward. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  everyone  understands  the  term  "com- 
promise" in  the  eyes  of  the  Chair  is  a  very  powerful  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  first  panel  this 
morning,  Col.  Lucian  Truscott,  Army,  Retired;  Col.  Cropsey,  Army, 
retired;  Ms.  Tanya  Domi,  former  Captain,  U.S.  Army,  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force;  and  finally  Dr.  Paul  Sherry,  President, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Chairman.  The  full  text  of  vour  remarks  will  appear  at  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  fashion 
you  choose. 

Mr.  Truscott. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  LUCIAN  K.  TRUSCOTT  HI,  U.S.  ARMY, 

RETIRED 

Colonel  Truscott.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appear  here  today  at  the  request  of  the  committee  because 
of  opinions  I  expressed  in  an  article  I  wrote  on  the  op-ed  page  of 
the  "Washington  Post"  last  November.  That  article  started  my  in- 
volvement with  the  issue  of  gay  and  lesbian  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Since  then,  I  have  written  two  other  articles  on  the  subject. 

I  understand  that  you  have  been  riven  copies  of  the  three. 

I  am  a  retired  Army  Colonel,  the  son  of  a  four-star  World  War 

II  general,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  I  served  as  a  rifle  com- 
pany commander  in  the  Korean  War  and  a  battalion  commander 
in  Vietnam.  After  some  30  years  in  the  Army,  I  know  men. 


The  issue  before  you  today  is:  Should  gays  be  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces?  I  hope  what  I  say  here  today  will  have  an 
impact  on  your  decision  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  gay,  and  I  have 
no  particular  expertise  on  the  subject  of  homosexuality.  But  I  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  men  in  the  Army,  and  I  sure  know  something 
about  how  they  act  in  battle  after  having  been  a  combat  infantry- 
man in  two  wars. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  else:  I  have  never,  ever  heard 
of  any  trouble  in  any  unit  caused  by  gay  soldiers.  Ever.  I  don't 
know  of  anyone  who  has.  I  have  associated  with  gays,  as  all  of  us 
have  at  one  time  or  another,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  already  gays  in  the  military;  and  de- 
pending on  whose  figures  we  use,  they  are  probably  somewhere  be- 
tween 1  and  10  percent  strong.  So  in  my  rifle  company  in  the  Ko- 
rean War  that  I  wrote  about,  rather  than  one  gay  soldier  we 
thought  we  identified,  there  may  have  been  two  or  as  many  as  15. 

None  of  us  knew  who  they  were.  I  will  wager  there  are  gays  in 
this  hearing  room  listening  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  doubt  that 
any  of  us  could  identify  them  unless  they  stepped  forward. 

I  am  going  to  be  blunt,  maybe  even  a  little  crude  with  some  of 
what  I  say  about  the  infantry  and  combat  because  I  think  you 
should  know  what  it  is  really  like.  I  will  bet  those  of  you  who  have 
been  there  will  agree  with  every  word  I  say  about  it. 

Real  war  is  not  like  a  TV  or  a  movie  war.  The  question  of  gays 
in  the  military  demands  an  answer  to  their  serving  in  a  real  war, 
at  dirt  level,  down  in  the  rifle  squads,  rifle  companies,  down  where 
men  kill  and  get  killed,  down  where  85  percent  of  all  of  the  casual- 
ties in  all  of  our  wars  have  occurred. 

Down  there  we  need  to  know:  Will  he  fight?  Will  he  be  there 
when  the  going  gets  tough?  Is  he  willing  to  take  a  hill  in  the  pour- 
ing rain,  walk  in  among  the  enemy  dead,  see  their  bloated  bodies 
and  parts  of  bodies,  see  the  abandoned  weapons  and  packs  and 
empty  ration  cans  and  helmets  and  ammunitions,  the  trash,  the 
filth,  the  piles  of  excrement,  and  used  toilet  papers,  the  stench  of 
that  mixed  with  that  horrible  sweetish  smell  of  rotting  flesh?  Is  he 
willing  to  push  a  dead  soldier  out  of  a  fox  hole  so  he  can  get  into 
it?  Is  this  guy  willingly  to  aim  his  weapon  right  at  somebody  and 
kill  them?  Can  he  take  it  if  his  best  friend,  the  guy  he  went 
through  basic  training  with  and  shared  a  hole  with  for  the  past  3 
months,  gets  shot  through  the  middle  of  his  forehead  and  he  has 
to  sit  there  with  his  body  all  night? 

If  the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is  yes,  then  we  don't  care 
if  he  is  white  or  black  or  brown  or  red  or  yellow.  We  don't  care  if 
he  is  Christian,  Jew,  Muslim,  or  atheist.  We  don't  give  a  damn  if 
he  is  gay.  We  wouldn't  even  care  if  he  were  a  she. 

So  the  issue  before  you  isn't  about  gays.  It  is  about  equality, 
about  equal  rights.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  armed  services 
led  the  way  in  the  integration  of  blacks  into  our  society,  and  I  am 
proud  of  having  been  in  the  Army  when  we  did.  We  are  not 
through  with  that  yet.  There  are  still  problems  ahead  of  us,  but  we 
are  managing. 

Equal  rights,  God,  we  are  finally  giving  women  equal  rights.  Fi- 
nally. We  are  not  through  there  either  by  a  long  shot;  but  we  are 
working  on  that,  too. 


So  why  can't  we  give  everyone  equal  rights? 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  do.  Remove  all  references  to  sexual 
orientation  from  all  military  personnel  files.  Leave  things  as  they 
are.  If  men  or  women  want  to  admit  that  they  are  gay  or  lesbian, 
let  them.  Though  we  will  have  some  trouble  in  the  barracks,  as  we 
did  when  we  integrated  the  blacks,  things  will  work  out  with  the 
gays  just  as  they  did  with  the  blacks.  The  Armed  Forces  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  marriages  and  living  together  and  housing 
and  all  the  other  social  problems  when  society  deals  with  them. 
But  that  should  not  delay  their  serving  their  country  now. 

When  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  Nation  decree  that  gav  cou- 
ples have  all  the  same  rights  as  straight  couples,  then  the  Armed 
Forces  will  abide  by  them. 

As  I  said  in  that  article  I  wrote  last  year,  **Why  don't  we  have 
the  guts  to  admit  that  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
gays  in  our  society?  Admit  it  and  treat  them  like  men.  They  are, 
you  know."  They  nave  served  their  country  with  honor  and  want 
to  continue  doing  so.  They  should  be  permitted  to. 

Finally,  let  me  read  what  my  fifth  great  grandfather  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  about  this  issue:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal."  You  know  something,  I  think 
I  believe  those  words  more  fervently  than  he  did  when  ne  wrote 
them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Colonel  Truscott,  for  your 
opening  remarks. 

[The  articles  submitted  by  Mr.  Truscott  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Col.  Lucian  K.  Truscott  ni  (Ret.) 

HE  WAS  ONE  OF  US 

How  times  change!  The  words  above  appear  as  the  title  of  a  song  opposite  page 
1  of  the  brief  memoir  my  father  wrote  of  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Cavalry  between 
the  two  World  Wars.  Can  you  imagine  a  song  today  called  "A  Gay  Young  Fighter 
Pilot — or  Infantryman — or  Leatherneck"!! 

I  commanded  an  Infantry  Rifle  Company  in  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  War. 
Among  the  150  or  so  men  I  had  with  me  on  the  tops  of  those  mean  mountains  in 
that  bitter  cold  was  at  least  one  gay  solder.  All  of  the  other  149  of  us  knew  that 
if  notMng  else  he  was  effeminate.  That  and  his  red  hair  are  probably  why  I  remem- 
ber him  so  well  after  all  these  years. 

I  saw  men  ridiculing  him  to  his  face  on  occasion,  as  men  will.  One  hand  on  a  hip, 
the  other  waving  in  the  air  with  a  limp  wrist  as  the  mimic  took  prim,  mincing  steps 
around  him.  The  1st  Sergeant  approached  me  1  day  and  said,  "Sir  I  think  WUson— 
not  his  name— is  a  goddam  queer."  About  all  I  could  say^was  "Well,  Top,  I  guess 
there's  no  damn  law  against  it  as  long  as  he's  doing  his  job." 

His  job  was  BAR-man;  the  initials  stand  for  Browning  Automatic  Rifle.  It  is  a  big 
weapon,  weighing  more  than  20  pounds,  but  even  at  his  size — about  five-seven  and 
140  pounds— he  carried  the  BAR  in  his  squad.  The  weapon  was  so  reliable  and 
dead^  that  the  Chinese  invariable  went  for  the  BAR-man  first. 

But  he  did  that  job,  which  few  men  wanted,  until  a  wet,  spring  day  in  1951,  when 
I  knelt  down  and  looked  at  the  small  round  hole  dead  center  in  his  wet  greenish- 
gray  forehead  below  the  line  of  his  red  hair.  I  noticed  some  of  the  men  in  his  squad 
turning  away  from  me  so  I  couldn't  see  them  crying  softly  as  they  put  him  on  a 
litter  so  we  could  carry  him  with  us.  He  was  one  of  us,  a  soldier. 

I'm  as  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  was  gay  as  I  am  that  he  no  doubt  wasn't  the  only 
one  in  the  company,  that  he  was  a  damned  good  soldier,  and  that  there  were  un- 
doubtedly gay  soliers  in  the  Infantry  Battalion  I  conunanded  in  Vietnam  in  1967- 
1968.  There  are  probably  homosexuals  in  any  group  of  a  hundred  or  so  men  you 
assemble  any  place,  any  time.  «t        t»  • 

A  few  years  ago  my  son  wrote  a  novel  about  a  gay  cadet  at  West  Pomt  and 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  many  graduates  upon  his  (and  my)  head  for  even  inti- 


mating  that  West  Point  ever  had  a  gay  cadet.  Now  looking  back  from  the  vantage 

{)oint  of  40  or  50  years  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  our  society's  finally  having 
et  gays  out  of  the  closet,  I'm  certain  that  4  general  ofllcers  I  knew  (two  of  them 
very  well)  were  gay;  one  was  a  highly  decorated  Infantiy  officer  in  WW  H. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Colin  Powell 
takes  a  stance  against  gays  in  the  military.  As  a  black  officer  he  must  be  more  inti- 
mate with  discrimation  than  most  of  us." 

The  argument  seems  to  be  that  integration  of  gays  will  disrupt  the  discipline  of 
an  organization.  Of  course  it  will!  Did  the  integration  of  blacks?  You're  damned 
right  it  did!  Still  does  to  a  degree.  But  the  Armed  Forces  control  it.  Will  continue 
to  until  the  last  of  the  bigots  is  gone  and  we  finally  have  complete  equality. 

Why  don't  we  have  the  guts  to  admit  that  there  always  have  been  and  always 
will  l>e  gays  in  our  society?  Admit  it  and  treat  them  as  men.  They  are,  you  know. 

(This  appeared  several  small  publications,  courtesy  Human  Rights  Campaign 
Fund,  which  I  mention  in  the  article.) 

I'M  IN  ANOTHER  WAR 

In  the  Korean  War  in  1951  I  commanded  a  rifle  company.  We  had  a  gay  soldier 
with  us  in  combat.  Last  November  I  wrote  an  article  for  this  page  and  described 
the  death  of  that  young  man. 

As  a  result  of  the  article  I  received  a  call  from  the  Human  Ri^ts  Campaign 
Fund.  The  caller  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  come  to  Washington  to  lobby  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  gays  in  the  military.  I  was  impressed  by  the  "Human  Rights"  por- 
tion of  his  organization,  but  it  turned  out  that  it  is  the  Nations  largest  gay  rights 
political  organization. 

WELL!  That  was  a  shock,  Here  I  am:  a  retired  Army  Infantry  Colonel;  West  Point 
graduate;  father  of  5  kids,  8  grandchildren  and  a  great-grandchild  on  the  way;  son 
of  a  World  War  II  four  star  general;  numerous  friends  both  among  my  West  Point 
classmates,  other  friends  from  my  Army  service,  and  my  friends  from  my  post-re- 
tirement civil  life.  What  would  all  of  them  think? 

The  fact  that  I  have  that  question  in  my  mind  is  the  crux  of  both  the  military 
and  national  problem  concerning  gays.  We  think  there's  something  "wrong"  not  only 
with  being  gay  but  also  associating  with  them. 

After  much  soul  searching,  or  perhaps  just  searching  for  my  soul,  I  decided  that 
I  had  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  couldn't  deny  my  article.  Nor  could  I  deny  my 
very  strong  faith  in  the  words  my  5th  great-grandfather  penned  some  217  years  ago: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal  .  .  ." 

So  for  2  days  in  the  Senate  and  House  recently  I  became  a  71  year-old  retired 
soldier  activist,  not  specifically  for  racial  rights  or  gay  rights  or  women's  rights  but 
for  equal  rights.  Several  times  during  the  2  days  people  asked  me  if  I  agreed  with 
General  Powell's  assertion  that  "Skin  color  is  a  benign,  nonbehavioral  characteristic. 
Sexual  orientation  is  perhaps  the  most  profound  of  human  behavioral  characteris- 
tics." I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him.  Skin  color  was  certainly  not  "benign"  back 
in  the  1948  to  mid-50's  period  when  we  were  integrating  blacks  into  the  military. 
General  Powell  could  not  now  or  then  understand  or  feel  the  emotions  of  some  of 
the  whites  during  those  days.  Some  of  them  were  every  bit  as  emotional  about  that 
integration  as  some  people  are  about  this  one,  even  more  so.  I  dare  say  a  few  still 
are!  I  remind  the  general  that  we  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  trouble  integrating  the 
officers'  clubs  than  we  did  the  battlefield. 

I  strongly  suspect  that,  like  so  many  others,  the  general  considers  homosexuality 
to  be  a  moral  issue:  homosexuality  is  immoral.  But  is  it  any  more  immoral  than 
slavery  was?  Is  it  any  more  immoral  that  segregation  of  and  discrimination  against 
blacks  and  women  and  gays  has  been  and  continues  to  be?  Not  letting  women  vote 
for  the  first  144  years  ofthe  217  years  we've  been  a  Nation? 

After  my  2  day  Washington  adventure  I  received  a  letter  from  my  daughter-in- 
law,  Debbie,  who  lives  in  Northern  Virginia.  She  told  me  of  being  in  the  checkout 
line  at  the  local  grocery  store  and  having  a  nice  looking  man  she  guessed  to  be 
about  50  ask  her  about  a  pin  on  her  coat  lapel.  She  had  forgotten  she  had  put  one 
there  and  looked  down  to  see  that  it  was  an  inaugural  pin  with  President  Clinton's 
picture  on  it.  Aloud  she  read  the  words  "Let  the  Celebration  Begin!",  and  the  man 
started  calling  her  names,  "Queer"  and  "Lesbian"  chief  among  them.  Then  he  start- 
ed including  the  President:  "Gay!  Homo!"  She  was  shocked  and  embarrassed  and 
hurried  out  of  the  store.  But  before  she  left  she  paused  to  take  a  good  look  at  this 
man  who  she  described  in  her  letter  as  looking  "so  normal,  like  he  was  a  teacher 
or  an  accountant  or  even  a  retired  military  officer.  Suddenly  I  felt  incredibly  sad." 

These  were  her  closing  words  in  the  letter: 
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llalfway  bade  to  the  oflice  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  gays-in-the  military  thing 
isn't  about  gays  at  all.  If  s  about  hate,  and  its  target  could  be  anjrthing.  When  you 
came  to  Wasbungton  this  week,  you  didn't  just  do  it  for  gays  (or  even  the  military). 
You  also  did  it  for  Blacks  and  Jews  and  Asians  and  Women.  Thanks." 

Her  "thanks"  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  I  hope  she's  wrong  about  the  hate. 

I  sure  hope  she's  wrong. 

WHO  AKE  THE  MILITARY  TO  JUDGE?  (THE  IMMORALITY  OF  HOMOSEXUALITY?) 

When  asked  about  the  integration  of  acknowledged  homosexuals  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  some  military  men  have  hidden  behind  statements  like  this:  "it  would  be 
detrimental  to  good  order  and  discipline";  and  "it  would  harm  the  national  defense". 

I  don't  understand  why  the  spokesmen  for  the  military  can't  just  say  that  they 
think  homosexuals  and  their  acts  are  immoral,  or  that  sex  acts  between  men  are 
immoral,  or  evil,  or  sinful  or  whatever  it  is  they  think  and  stop  using  the  security 
of  this  Nation  as  a  crutch  for  their  arguments.  (I  use  the  phrase  "sex  acts  between 
men"  because  I  think  that  most  men  are  completely  indifferent  about  physical  con- 
tact between  lesbians.)  Who  are  these  military  men  to  judge  anyone's  morality  or 
immorality!  The  coarse  behavior  of  many  of  them  that  I  frequently  saw  on  overseas 
assignments  certainly  does  not  qualify  them  to  judge  the  morality  of  others. 

In  the  early  1960's  I  was  assigned  as  the  G3  or  Operations  oflicer  of  an  Infantry 
Division  of  some  15,000  men  in  Korea.  It  was  a  choice  assignment  except  that  my 
family  couldn't  be  with  me  on  the  year-long  unaccompanied  tour,  as  we  called  it. 

One  nidit  shortly  after  I  got  there  I  was  m  the  Officers'  Club  and  a  major  came 
up,  introduced  himself  (Fll  call  him  Smith)  and  asked  if  he  could  have  a  word  with 
me  alone.  He  then  called  over  a  stunning  young  Korean  woman  whom  he  introduced 
as  Kimiko,  (not  her  name)  and  I  shook  hands  with  one  of  the  most  beautiiul  women 
I'd  ever  seen. 

Smith  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  was  leaving  for  the  States,  and  ending  an 
arrangement  he'd  had  with  Kimiko.  She  had  picked  me  out,  and  I  could  buy  her 
for  $150  a  month.  He  further  explained  that  she  owned  an  apartment  in  Seoul,  I 
could  go  down  every  Friday  afternoon,  get  back  to  Division  early  Monday  morning, 
and  in  effect  be  married  three  nights  of  every  week.  He  even  guaranteed  she  would 
be  "faithfiil",  as  he  put  it,  not  sleeping  with  anyone  else  while  I  "owned"  her.  She 
smiled,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were  being  visually  seduced,  but  I  told  Smith  that 
I  didn't  think  I  was  interested  in  his  offer.  I  later  found  out  that  "bujring  a  broad", 
or  whatever  the  term  was  they  used,  was  a  common  practice. 

A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  about  the  death  of  a  gay  soldier  in  my  company  in  the 
Korean  War  in  1951.  In  response  I  received  a  letter  from  a  West  Pointer  who  grad- 
uated in  the  late  1940's.  He  told  me  of  being  assigned  to  Eighth  Army  Headquarters 
in  Seoul  about  the  time  I  was  being  introduced  to  Kimiko.  He  found  that  several 
of  his  superiors  were  habitually  sleeping  with  women — enlisted  servicewomen  in 
their  commands  as  well  as  Koreans. 

He  wrote  that  he  had  decided  to  follow  his  own  "inclination" — to  be  with  men 
rather  than  women.  For  this  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army  under  "other  than 
honorable"  conditions  when  his  gay  behavior  came  to  the  attention  of  his  superiors 
a  couple  of  years  later.  But  before  that  the  Army  had  promoted  him  to  major  and 
later  to  lieutenant  colonel  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  Twice  the  Army  considered 
him  an  outstanding  officer  before  determining  that  he  was  "other  than  honorable." 

Soldiers  from  private  to  general  have  sexual  intercourse  with  local  women  when 
they  are  overseas  away  from  their  families.  Is  this  moral  and  honorable  conduct? 
How  can  we  damn  a  man  with  an  "other  than  honorable"  discharge  for  being  gay 
and  condone  and  even  encourage  adultery?  We  have  even  been  known  to  facilitate 
it  as  we  did  with  "approved"  whorehouses  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  Why,  as  I  recall,  we  even  segregated  them  by  rank:  one  each  for  the 
lower  ranking  soldiers,  the  top  three  grade  enlisted  men,  the  company  grade  offi- 
cers, and  the  field  grade  officers. 

Recently  Japan's  behavior  in  that  respect  came  under  scrutiny  when  several  Ko- 
rean women  came  forward  with  testimony  about  how  they  had  been  conscripted  as 
"comfort  girls"  for  the  occupying  Japanese  troops.  Was  it  any  more  legitimate  for 
us  to  direct  our  men  to  the  whorehouses  in  Japan? 

For  years  the  innumerable  abandoned  children  of  American  servicemen  fathers 
and  local  women  have  been  a  problem  in  every  Asian  country  our  Armed  Forces 
have  served  in.  Yet  we  have  never  owned  up  to  our  responsibility  to  these 
Amerasian  orphans. 

How  can  we  be  so  hypocritical?  We  damn  a  man  (or  woman)  for  being  homosexual, 
and  we  ignore  the  uncounted  living  examples,  those  forsaken  progeny,  of  all  those 
sordid  af^irs. 

At  least  the  gays  and  Lesbians  haven't  contributed  to  this  legacy  of  shame. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  move  to  Colonel  Cropsey. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  KARL  CROPSEY,  U.S.  ARMY,  RETIRED 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  Mr.  Spence,  and  the 
members  of  this  committee,  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  important  hearing.  I  am  here  to  tell  my  story  as  a  career  Army 
officer.  I  am  also  here  to  express  my  support  for  lifting  the  ban  on 
gay  men  and  lesbians  entering  and  serving  in  the  military. 

The  senseless  and  destructive  ban  on  military  service  by  homo- 
sexuals is  short-sighted,  homophobic,  and  cert£iinly  malignant.  The 
time  is  long  past  for  recognition  that  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
gender,  or  sexual  orientation,  are  entitled  to  the  basic  freedoms 
and  liberties  that  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
moral  question  of  what  is  fair  and  right.  It  is  time  to  seek  equal 
protection  for  all  citizens  from  coercion  and  discrimination.  We 
must  permit  gay  men  and  lesbians  to  serve  our  country  openly, 
with  dignity  and  pride. 

Let  me  highlight  my  career.  I  retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  as  a 
Colonel  in  1984  following  a  23-year  career  as  an  infantry  officer 
and  operations  research  analyst.  I  served  two  combat  tours  in  Viet- 
nam leading  troops  in  combat.  I  commanded  an  infantry  battalion 
at  Fort  Lewis,  the  Kansas  City  Recruiting  battalion  and  five  line 
companies. 

I,  too,  know  soldiers. 

My  military  awards  include  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  four  Bronze  Stars,  three  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medals,  Air  Medal  for  valor  with  16  oak  leaf  clusters, 
the  Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal,  three  Meritorious  Service 
Medals,  two  Army  Commendation  Medals,  the  Army  Occupation 
Medal,  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Service 
Medal,  the  Army  Service  Ribbon,  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge, 
the  Expert  Infantryman's  Badge,  the  Parachutist's  Badge,  and  sev- 
eral foreign  awards. 

I  hold  both  bachelors  and  masters  degrees.  I  also  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth and  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA. 

This  classically,  successful  military  career  qualifies  me  to  speak 
on  the  basic  injustice  of  this  policy  and  to  those  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  effective  command.  What  is  important  is  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  good  soldier. 

Cohesion  has  been  raised  as  a  reason  to  keep  the  ban. 

As  a  soldier  and  an  experienced  military  professional  and  as  a 
retired  Colonel,  I  know  the  essential  elements  of  command  include 
shared  core  values  of  personal  conduct,  respect  for  human  dignity, 
discipline,  compatible  attitudes,  and  a  strong  chain  of  command. 

I  agree  that  combat  unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  military  readiness.  Because  our  Armed  Forces  are 
composed  of  people  with  different  backgrounds  and  values,  its  lead- 
ers have  to  adiust  to  this  diversity  in  building  cohesion.  Military 
leadership  is  the  single  most  important  component  in  unit  cohe- 
sion. 

This  leadership  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  successful  integra- 
tion of  African-Americans,  Latinos,  Asian  Pacific  Islander  Ameri- 
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cans,  and  women  into  units.  This  strong  military  leadership  will 
also  be  the  essential  component  in  integrating  openly  gay  and  les- 
bian Americans  without  damage  to  unit  cohesion. 

As  a  soldier  and  commander,  it  is  unclear  to  me  how  good  order, 
discipline,  and  cohesion  will  be  disrupted  by  lifting  this  oan.  Stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  Pentagon  from  as  far  back  as  1957  have  all 
concluded  that  no  evidence  exists  to  justify  such  a  discriminatory 
policy.  These  reports — the  most  recent  of  which  was  released  in 
1992 — continue  to  affirm  that  sexual  orientation  is  irrelevant  for 
military  service  and  to  military  service  and  the  capacity  for  people 
to  serve  in  the  military. 

Inappropriate  behavior  is  what  disrupts  unit  cohesion.  Effective 
leadership  is  vital  to  ensuring  that  disruptive  and  inappropriate 
behavior  does  not  occur.  Members  of  the  military,  active  or  retired, 
who  say  that  the  military  will  not  or  cannot  implement  this  change 
in  policy  are  displaying  the  very  kinds  of  behavior  that  is  disrup- 
tive and  are  acting  inappropriately,  bordering,  in  my  opinion,  on  in- 
subordination to  the  President. 

As  an  American  soldier  who  is  also  gay,  I  never  felt  fear  in  com- 
bat. I  didn't  feel  this  fear  because  of  the  training,  the  team  work, 
and  the  resources  brought  to  bear  in  military  operations.  The  first 
fear  was  felt  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  speak  out  against  dis- 
crimination in  our  Armed  Forces.  The  courage  to  support  lifting  the 
ban  came  out  of  necessity  and  a  deeply  held  conviction. 

My  partner  of  20  years  has  been  steadfast  in  his  support.  He  and 
our  parents  attended  military  functions  such  as  change  of  com- 
mand and  promotion  ceremonies,  parades,  and  many  social  activi- 
ties. Many  of  my  superiors,  peers,  and  soldiers  knew  of  my  sexual 
orientation.  It  was  never  an  issue,  and  it  never  affected  unit  cohe- 
sion. 

As  an  American  soldier  who  was  gay,  I  do  not  understand  the 
anxiety  of  working  with  someone  who  is  openly  gay;  serving  openly 
is  the  ability  to  serve  without  fear  of  discharge  or  dismissal  based 
solely  on  one's  sexual  orientation.  The  vast  majority  of  homo- 
sexuals and  heterosexuals,  both  in  and  out  of  military,  do  not  make 
an  issue  of  their  sexual  orientation  with  people  with  whom  they 
work. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  uniform  sexual  misconduct  among 
gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military  when  the  ban  is  lifted.  Con- 
trolling one's  sexual  behavior  is  not  likely  to  be  an  issue.  Sexual 
orientation  does  not  equal  sexual  misconduct.  Evidence  presented 
by  Canadian  and  Australian  armed  forces  following  their  change  in 
allowing  gays  and  lesbians  to  serve  proves  this  point. 

There  are  currently  highly  publicized  issues  of  sexual  mis- 
conduct, notably  Tailhook,  all  of  which  have  apparently  been  com- 
mitted by  heterosexuals.  I  am  as  sickened  by  these  activities  as  I 
would  be  by  sexual  misconduct  by  gays  and  lesbians  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  military. 

The  military's  gay  ban  policy  rests  on  prejudice,  not  fact.  Homo- 
sexual orientation  is  not  choice.  It  is  not  something  that  I  had  to 
study  for  or  gpraduate  in.  It  is  what  I  am.  Nothing  more.  Nothing 
less.  I  am  a  proud  soldier,  an  American,  and  a  gay  man. 

We  have  served  and  are  serving  our  Nation  with  distinction  as 
soldiers,  officers,  and,  yes,  as  generals  and  admirals. 
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Gay  men  and  lesbians  are  still  fighting  for  what  most  people 
take  for  granted:  to  get  and  keep  a  job  based  on  merit,  to  walk 
down  the  street  without  be  taunted  or  beaten,  to  rent  an  apartment 
or  to  buy  a  house,  and,  yes,  to  serve  our  country. 

It  is  the  current  policy  that  has  kept  countless  men  and  women 
leading  secret  lives  in  uniform.  The  ban  forces  service  members  to 
compromise  their  integrity  because  of  the  unfairness  of  arbitrarily 
discharging  soldiers  based  on  their  known  or  expected  orientation. 

This  issue  has  everything  to  do  with  discrimination  in  the  mili- 
tary. Like  racial,  ethnic  origin,  or  gender,  sexual  orientation  or  sta- 
tus has  no  bearing  on  how  great  a  contribution  an  individual  can 
make  to  our  country.  The  fear  and  prejudice  against  gay  men  and 
lesbians  is  similar  to  the  fears  manifested  at  the  racial  integration 
of  our  Armed  Forces  a  decade  ago.  The  threat  of  expulsion  or  de- 
nial of  promotion  and  key  assignments  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  gay  men  and  lesbians  to  serve. 

As  a  retired  Colonel,  commander,  and  a  recruiter,  I  can  clearly 
state  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  the  best  trained,  best  pre- 
pared, and  best  equipped  fighting  force  in  the  world.  These  young 
men  and  women  are  intelligent,  educated  adults  who  will  accept 
the  inclusion  of  homosexuals  without  creating  a  problem.  Their 
seniors  must  lead  the  way.  Strong  leadership  and  training  can 
overcome  the  challenges.  Anyone  who  does  not  agree  doesn't  under- 
stand how  the  military  works  and  how  unit  cohesion  is  developed. 

As  a  soldier  first,  I  favor  lifting  the  ban.  I  believe  we  must  do 
it  intelligently,  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  a  plan  to  ensure  that 
the  rights  of  all  are  protected. 

Like  it  or  not,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  racial  integra- 
tion— the  military's  last,  big,  outside  imposed  culture  shift— did  not 
come  quickly  either.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  our  military  to 
accept  sexual  integration  any  more  quickly.  Although  the  military 
has  a  long  tradition  of  accepting  and  keeping  known  homosexuals 
as  long  as  they  do  a  good  job,  especially  when  the  manpower  needs 
of  wartime  are  paramount. 

I  would  suggest  a  series  of  recommendations: 

•  that  the  President  sign  an  executive  order  eliminating, 
once  and  for  all,  the  current  Pentagon  policy; 

•  creating  a  strict  code  of  sexual  conduct.  Inappropriate 
sexual  conduct  must  not  be  tolerated.  No  one  should  be 
victimized  by  unwanted  sexual  advances  or  interests,  ei- 
ther heterosexual  or  homosexual; 

•  establish  sensible  regulations; 

•  stop  wasting  the  taxpayer's  money  by  ending  un-Amer- 
ican activities  and  investigations  to  ferret  out  homosexuals 
in  uniform; 

•  don't  limit  assignments.  Restricted  duty  assignments  are 
not  options.  Segregation  of  any  type  is  morally  repugnant 
to  all  Americans. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  interim  policy.  As  a  soldier 
and  a  commander,  I  don't  see  any  compromise  on  this  issue.  Under 
the  "don't  ask,  don't  tell"  concept,  as  I  understand  it,  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  wouldn't  be  asked  about  their  sexual  orientation; 
but  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  uniform  who  publicly  acknowledge 
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their  sexual  orientation  would  still  be  discharged;  and  gay  people 
who  are  found  out  to  be  gay  would  still  be  discharged. 

How  does  this  change  the  ban  in  any  real  way?  One  still  has  the 
fear  of  having  one's  career  taken  away  at  any  moment. 

Don't  closet  individuals  based  on  their  sexual  orientation.  We 
cannot  effectively  fight  the  attitudes  and  laws  that  put  us  at  con- 
stant risk  without  leaving  the  closet.  As  a  community,  we  are  fi- 
nally learning  that  the  simple  facts  of  our  lives  are  the  most  effec- 
tive coimter  to  the  stereotypes  and  lies  that  persist  about  being 
gay. 

It  was  once  unthinkable  that  black  and  white  soldiers  would 
serve  together.  It  was  also  once  thought  that  women  could  not  be 
full  participants  in  military  services.  We  have  moved  beyond  these 
prejudices.  It  is  time  to  move  beyond  the  one  against  gay  men  and 
lesbians. 

Too  many  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces,  who  have 
served  their  country  with  distinction  in  both  peace  and  war,  have 
been  punished  or  discharged  from  the  military  simply  because  of 
their  known  or  suspected  sexual  orientation.  Such  a  policy  has  no 
place  in  a  free  countiy. 

It  is  time  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  discard  this  policy 
and  recruit  its  personnel  on  the  basis  of  performance,  potential  pa- 
triotism, and  not  sexual  orientation. 

America  is  a  Nation  founded  on  respect  for  every  individual's 
rights  and  freedoms.  My  being  here  today  is  highly  unusual.  I  am 
a  very  conservative  person  with  a  very  comfortable  life.  I  am  here 
because  I  cannot  stand  by  silently  to  watch  the  senseless  policy 
that  destroyed  valuable  lives  and  careers.  I  am  a  proud  soldier, 
American,  and  gay  man  who  wants  this  policy  changed. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Cropsey,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
opening  remarks. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Col.  Karl  Cropsey  (Ret.) 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  opportunity 
toparticipate  in  this  important  hearing.  I  am  here  to  tell  mv  story  as  a  career  Army 
oflicer.  I  am  also  here  to  express  my  support  for  lifting  the  ban  on  gay  men  and 
lesbians  entering  and  serving  in  the  military. 

The  senseless  and  destructive  ban  on  nulitary  service  by  homosexuals  is  short- 
sighted, homophobic  and  malignant.  The  time  is  long  past  for  recognition  that  all 
fieople,  regardless  of  race,  gender,  or  sexual  orientation,  arc  entitled  to  the  basic 
reedoms  and  liberties  that  are  the  very  foundation  of  this  Nation.  It  is  a  moral 
? question  of  what  is  fair  and  right.  It  is  time  to  seek  equal  protection  for  all  citizens 
rom  coercion  and  discrimination. 

We  must  permit  gay  man  and  lesbians  to  serve  their  country  openly,  with  dignity 
and  pride. 

CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS 

I  retired  from  the  UJS.  Army  as  a  Colonel  in  1984  following  a  23  year  career  as 
an  Infantry  Officer  and  operations  research  analyst.  I  served  two  combat  tours  in 
Vietnam  leading  troops  in  combat  as  a  company  commander.  I  also  commanded  an 
infantry  battalion,  the  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion,  and  five  line  companies. 

Mv  military  awards  include  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Distin- 

Siisned  Flying  Cross,  four  Bronze  Stars,  three  Meritorious  Service  Medals,  the  Air 
edal  for  valor  with  16  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Joint  Service  Conmiendation  Medal, 
two  Army  Commendation  Medals,  the  Army  Occupation  Medal,  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the  Army  Service  Ribbon,  the 
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Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  the  Expert  Infantryman's  Badge,  the  Parachutist 
Badge,  and  several  foreign  awards. 

I  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  I  was 
a  Distinguished  Military  Graduate  of  the  ROTC  program,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Alabama.  I  have  also  graduated  from  and  served  as  a 
faculty  member  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, KS,  and  attended  the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA. 

This  classically  successful  military  career  qualifies  me  to  speak  to  the  basic  injus- 
tice of  this  policy  and  to  those  factors  that  contribute  to  effective  command. 

Following  my  retirement,  I  was  employed  for  7  years  by  the  Sprint  Corporation 
as  the  Manager  of  National  Staffing.  The  company's  position  was  to  hire  the  best 
qualifted  people.  Sprint's  human  resources  policies  mcluded  nondiscrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation  and  domestic  partner  oenefits. 

I  have  recently  participated  in  the  Campaign  for  Military  Service's  Tour  of  Duty 
bus  trip  designed  to  increase  public  and  congressional  support  for  lifting  the  ban 
on  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  grass  roots  support  for  changing 
the  policy  is  refreshing. 

COMMAND  AND  UNIT  COHESION 

Essential  elements  of  command  include  shared  core  values  of  personal  conduct, 
respect  for  human  dignity,  discipline,  compatible  attitudes,  and  a  strong  chain  of 
command.  I  agree  that  combat  unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps  are  essential  com- 
ponents of  military  readiness.  Because  our  Armed  Forces  are  composed  of  people 
with  different  backgrounds  and  values,  its  leaders  have  to  adjust  to  this  diversity 
in  building  cohesion.  ,         ,  , 

Military  leadership  is  the  single  most  important  component  in  unit  cohesion.  This 
leadership  is  what  has  been  used  to  integrate  African  Americans,  Latinos  Asian/Pa- 
cific Islander  Americans  and  women  into  units.  This  strong  military  leadership  will 
also  be  the  essential  component  in  integrating  openly  gay  men  and  lesbians  without 
damage  to  unit  cohesion. 

It  is  unclear  to  me  how  good  order,  discipline,  and  cohesion  will  be  disrupted  by 
lifting  the  ban.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Pentagon  from  as  far  back  as  1957  have 
all  concluded  that  no  evidence  exists  to  justify  such  a  discriminatorypolicy.  These 
reports,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  released  in  1992,  continue  to  aflirm  that  sex- 
um  orientation  is  irrelevant  to  capacity  for  military  service. 

During  recruiting  research  for  the  Army's  Be  All  You  Can  Be  advertising  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  study  on  assignment  and  deployment  policies 
(COHORT),  the  issue  of  sexual  orientation  was  never  raised.  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  changing  the  current  policy  regarding  gay  men  and  lesbians  would  un- 
dermine unit  cohesion  and  morale. 

Inappropriate  behavior  is  what  disrupts  unit  cohesion.  Effective  leadership  is  vital 
to  ensuring  that  disruptive  and  inappropriate  behavior  does  not  occur. 

SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 

As  a  gay  American,  I  never  felt  fear  in  combat  because  of  the  training,  teamwork, 
and  resources  brou^t  to  bear  in  militaiy  operations.  The  first  fear  was  felt  when 
I  found  it  necessary  to  speak  out  against  the  discrimination  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  courage  to  support  lin,ing  the  ban  came  out  of  necessity  and  conviction. 

My  partner  of  20  years  has  been  steadfast  in  his  support.  He  and  our  parents  at- 
tended tnilitary  functions  such  as  change  of  command  and  promotion  ceremonies, 
parades,  and  many  social  activities.  Many  of  my  superiors,  peers,  and  soldiers  knew 
of  my  sexual  orientation.  It  was  never  an  issue. 

As  a  gay  American,  I  do  not  understand  the  anxiety  of  working  with  someone  who 
is  openly  gay;  there  is  no  gay  lifestyle;  serving  openly  is  the  abinty  to  serve  without 
fear  of  dischai^e  or  dismissal  based  solely  on  one's  sexual  orientation.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  homosexuals,  both  in  and  out  of  the  military,  do  not  make  an  issue  of  their 
sexual  orientation  around  people  with  whom  they  work.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  will  be  umform  sexual  misconduct  among  gay  men  and  lesbians  in 
the  military  when  the  ban  i9  lifted.  Controlling  one's  sexual  behavior  is  not  like  to 
be  an  issue.  Sexual  orientation  does  not  equal  sexual  conduct. 

There  are  currently  hi^y  publicized  incidents  of  sexual  misconduct,  all  of  which 
have  apparently  been  committed  by  heterosexuals.  I  am  as  sickened  by  these  activi- 
ties as  I  would  be  by  sexual  misconduct  among  gay  men  and  lesbians,  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  militaiy. 

The  military's  anti-gay  policy  rests  on  prejudice  not  fact.  Homosexual  orientation 
is  not  a  dioice;  It's  not  something  I  had  to  study  for  or  graduate  in.  It's  what  I  am. 
Nothing  more.  Nothing  les8. 
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We  have  served  and  are  serving  our  Nation  with  distinction  as  soldiers,  ofiicers 
and  yes,  as  generals  and  admirals. 

IMPACT  OF  POLICY 

Gay  men  and  lesbians  are  still  fighting  for  what  most  people  take  for  granted; 
to  get  and  keep  a  job  based  on  merit;  to  walk  down  a  street  without  being  taunted 
or  beaten;  to  rent  an  apartment  or  buy  a  house;  and,  yes,  to  serve  our  country. 

It  is  the  current  policy  that  has  kept  countless  men  and  women  leading  secret 
lives  in  uniform.  The  ban  forces  service  members  to  compromise  their  integrity  be- 
cause of  the  unfairness  of  arbitrarily  discharging  soldiers  based  on  their  sexual  ori- 
entation. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

This  issue  has  everything  to  do  with  discrimination  in  the  militaiy.  Like  racial 
or  ethnic  origin  or  gender,  sexual  orientation  or  status  has  no  bearing  on  how  great 
a  contribution  an  individual  can  make  to  the  United  States.  The  fear  and  prejudice 
against  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military  is  similar  to  the  fears  manifested  at 
the  racim  integration  of  the  Armed  Forces  decades  ago.  The  threat  of  expulsion  or 
denial  of  promotion  and  key  assignments  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  gay  men 
and  lesbians  now  serving  in  the  military  to  work  openly  for  their  own  rights. 

The  focus  of  the  current  policy  is  on  discrimination.  Morally  and  legaJly,  I  do  not 
understand  the  position  taken  by  some  that  the  military  has  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate. As  American  citizens  we  will  not  have  the  full  freedom  and  equality  of  lesbian 
and  gay  Americans  until  the  Department  of  Defense  recognizes,  respects  and  wel- 
comes homosexual  service  personnel.  Our  country  was  founded  on  diversity;  homo- 
sexuals are  included  in  the  "pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  arguments  against  allowing  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  generated 
more  by  emotion  than  by  reason. 

GOAL 

What  homosexuals  are  demanding  is  not  protection  for  behavior,  but  the  ability 
to  do  something  we  admire:  To  put  our  lives  on  the  line  for  our  country.  There  is 
no  more  basic  expression  of  full  citizenship,  no  better  way  of  demonstrating  a  com- 
mitment to  shared  purposes.  Legal  inclusion  of  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military 
is  essential. 

Opponents  of  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military  sometimes  argue  that  granting 
this  most  basic  right  would  amount  to  social  sanction  of  what  they  see  as  sinful  be- 
havior. But  since  when  has  sainthood  been  a  requirement  for  military  people?  Those 
who  m£ike  this  argument  usually  regard  adultery  and  premarital  sex  as  a  sin.  Yet 
no  one  is  proposing  to  dismiss  adulterers  or  swinging  singles  from  the  Armed  Forces 
unless  they  abuse  the  rights  of  others.  Homosexuals  are  perfectly  ready  to  live  by 
just  that  standard. 

What  is  being  sought  is  fair  treatment,  justice,  honesty,  and  the  right  to  serve 
without  fear  of  investigation.  We  seek  ecjuality  and  acceptance  for  who  we  are;  free- 
dom to  be  ourselves.  My  sexuality  is  a  very  important  part  of  my  life.  But  it's  still 
a  very  small  part  of  what  makes  me  a  human  being. 

SOLUTIONS 

The  men  and  women  in  uniform  are  the  best  trained,  best  prepared,  and  best 
eauipped  fighting  force  in  the  world.  They  are  intelligent,  educated,  and  mature 
adults  who  will  accept  the  inclusion  of  homosexuals  without  creating  a  problem,  if 
their  seniors  lead  the  way.  Diversity  and  sensitivity  training  for  commanders,  units, 
individual  soldiers  and  during  recruit  entrance  briefings  will  help  facilitate  the  sex- 
ual integration.  It  will  also  be  appropriate  to  establish  measures  to  ease  the  friction 
and  hostility  from  non-gays.  Strong  leadership  and  training  can  overcome  the  chal- 
lenges. 

Personally,  I  favor  lifting  the  ban.  But  we  must  do  it  intelligently  with  our  eyes 
open  and  with  a  plan  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  all  are  protected.  Like  it  or  not, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  racial  integration,  the  military's  last  big  outside 
imposed  culture  shift,  did  not  come  quickly,  either.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  our 
military  to  accept  sexual  integration  any  more  quickly,  although  the  military  al- 
ready has  a  long  tradition  of  accepting  and  keeping  known  homosexuals,  as  long  as 
they  do  a  good  job,  especially  when  the  manpower  needs  of  wartime  are  paramount. 

&)me  specific  actions  that  will  ease  the  transition  include: 
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•  Create  a  strict  code  of  sexual  conduct.  Inappropriate  sexual  conduct  must 
not  be  tolerated.  No  one  should  be  victimized  oy  unwanted  sexual  advances 
or  interest,  either  heterosexual  or  homosexual. 

•  Review  the  selection  process  for  enlistees  and  officers  to  select  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  propensity  to  work  well  among  culturally  diverse  indi- 
viduals. Focus  on  cultural  change. 

•  Establish  sensible  regulations. 

•  End  investigations  to  feri^et  out  homosexuals  in  uniform. 

•  Don't  limit  assignments;  restricted  duty  assignments  are  not  options;  seg- 
regation of  any  tjrpe  is  morally  repugnant  to  all  Americans. 

•  Phase  changes  over  time  with  specific  attention  to  the  Reserve  Forces. 
This  change  calls  for  leadership  and  creativity.  Make  changes  very  delib- 
erately. 

•  Expand  programs  and  opportunities  for  women  in  uniform. 

INTERIM  POLICY 

Implementation  of  change  is  a  complex  social  task;  however,  the  change  being 
considered  today  is  not  a  social  experiment.  This  is  not  a  political  or  religious  issue, 
it  is  not  a  military  readiness  issue,  but  rather  a  civil  rights  issue. 

Don't  closet  individuals  based  on  their  sexual  orientation;  being  closeted  didn't 
keep  gay  soldiers  from  being  hounded  out  of  the  service.  We  cannot  effectively  fight 
the  attitudes  and  laws  that  put  us  at  constant  risk  without  leaving  the  closet.  As 
a  community,  we  are  fmally  learning  that  the  simple  facts  of  our  lives  are  the  most 
eflective  counter  to  the  stereotypes  and  lies  that  persist  about  being  gay. 

I  don't  see  any  compromise  on  an  issue  like  this.  Under  the  don't  ask,  don't  tell 
compromise,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wouldn't  be  asked  about  their  sexual  ori- 
entation and  the  military  would  discontinue  investigations  of  gays  and  lesbians  ex- 
cept in  cases  involving  complaints  of  actual  sexual  misconduct.  But  recruits  would 
be  warned  that  gays  and  lesbians  in  uniform  who  publicly  declare  their  sexual  ori- 
entation would  be  discharged.  One  still  has  the  fear  of  having  his  or  her  career 
taken  away  from  them  at  any  moment. 

What  happens  if  someone  is  found  out?  Discharges  for  known  or  suspected  homo- 
sexuality will  continue. 

SUMMARY 

It  was  once  unthinkable  that  black  and  white  soldiers  would  serve  together.  It 
was  also  once  thought  that  women  could  not  be  full  participants  in  our  military 
services.  We  have  moved  beyond  these  prejudices.  It  is  time  to  move  beyond  the  one 
against  gay  men  and  lesbians. 

There  are  no  good  reasons  for  excluding  homosexuals  from  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
military  policy  is  unsupported,  unfair,  and  counterproductive,  has  no  validity  ac- 
cording to  current  scientific  research,  and  appears  to  be  based  on  the  same  type  of 
prejudicial  suppositions  that  were  used  to  oiscriminate  against  blacks  and  women 
before  earlier  policies  were  changed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  order  to  accept  homosexuals  will  tear  apart  the  co- 
hesive teamwork  needed  to  build  effective  combat  forces. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  country  saw  integration  of  busses,  lunch  counters, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  other  public  places.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  we  saw  ex- 
panded opportunities  men.  This  is  still  occurring  in  the  1990s,  except  now  the  inte- 
grationists  are  gay.  The  military  played  a  leadership  role  in  the  1940s  in  fostering 
integration.  I  believe  that  it  can  now  play  a  similar  role  in  the  1990s  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  against  gay  and  lesbian  Americans. 

The  current  policy  is  also  a  colossal  waste  of  money.  The  social  and  economic  cost 
is  unbearable.  The  fmancial  expense  of  this  inexcusable  policy  is  as  staggering  as 
its  human  cost  in  lives  and  dollars. 

Too  many  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces  who  have  served  their  country 
with  distinction  in  both  peace  and  war  have  been  punished  or  discharged  from  the 
military  simply  because  of  their  known  or  suspected  sexual  orientation.  The  Penta- 
gon's anti-gay  policy  has  destroyed  distinguished  careers,  turned  well-qualified 
Americans  away  from  military  service  and  snattered  the  lives  of  patriotic  gay  men 
and  lesbians  who  wish  to  serve  their  country.  Such  a  policy  has  no  place  in  a  free 
country. 

It  is  time  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  discard  this  policy  and  recruit  its  per- 
sonnel on  the  basis  of  performance,  potential,  and  patriotism,  not  sexual  orientation. 

In  my  23  years  of  service  as  an  infantry  officer  I  have  worked  with  many  homo- 
sexual soldiers  and  officers  who,  without  exception,  performed  in  an  exemplary  man- 
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ner.  I  encourage  your  active  support  of  the  proposed  change  to  end  the  Department 
of  Defense  policy  oarring  gav,  lesoian,  and  bisexual  Americans  from  military  service. 

We  are  a  Nation  founoed  on  respect  for  every  individual's  rights  and  freedoms. 
My  being  here  today  is  very  unusual.  I  am  a  very  conservative  person  with  a  very 
comfortable  life.  I  cannot  stand  by  however  to  watch  the  senseless  destruction  of 
valuable  lives  and  careers. 

ITiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  move  now  to  Ms.  Domi. 

STATEMENT  OF  TANYA  DOMI,  FORMER  ARMY  CAPTAIN  AND 
DIRECTOR,  MILITARY  FREEDOM  INITIATIVE,  NATIONAL  GAY 
AND  LESBIAN  TASK  FORCE 

Ms.  Domi.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spence,  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  today  on  the 
subject  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military.  I  am  here  today  as  a 
former  Army  Captain.  I  am  here  also  to  represent  the  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force.  I  am  also  a  lesbian. 

During  my  15  years  of  service  with  the  U.S.  Army,  I  received  a 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  two  Army  Commendation  Medals,  one 
Joint  Service  Achievement  Medal,  and  three  Army  Achievement 
Medals,  among  others.  I  was  a  paratrooper,  a  drill  instructor  and — 
my  favorite  assignment  of  all — a  company  commander  of  140  mili- 
tary police  soldiers.  I  was  charged  with  tne  responsibility  of  caring 
for  that  mission,  guarding  Schofield  Barracks  law  enforcement  mis- 
sion, their  family  members,  24  hours  a  day  for  20  months.  I  come 
before  you  with  this  message:  America  has  had  a  long  history  of 
addressing  and  correcting  discrimination.  Today  we  begin  a  process 
to  take  down  barriers  and  repeal  the  50-year-old  ban  on  lesbians 
and  gay  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

What  President  Clinton  and  a  majority  of  Americans  know  is 
that  the  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  and 
served  their  country  are  simply  soldiers  first.  Despite  my  distin- 
guished career  and  commitment  to  the  U.S.  Army,  I  feel  my  service 
to  my  country  came  at  great  personal  risk  and  toil,  not  because  of 
enemy  fire  but  because  of  simple  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  lesbian  and  gay 
service  members  should  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and  respect  ac- 
corded to  all  American  citizens  without  fear  of  retribution  and  re- 
prisal at  the  hands  of  Government  sanctioned  discrimination. 

As  someone  who  served  at  every  level  of  Army  leadership,  from 
squad  leader  to  platoon  sergeant  to  platoon  leader  to  company  com- 
mander, it  is  clear  to  me  that  lesbians  and  gay  men  served  com- 
petently with  discipline  and  honor.  They  served  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  heterosexuals  serve:  to  gain  an  education,  to  earn  job 
skills,  and  for  love  of  country. 

Lesbians  and  gay  men  have  distinguished  themselves  in  both 
war  and  in  peacetime  as  documented  in  recent  publications. 

Lesbians  and  gays  participate  in  all  aspects  of  American  life.  We 
teach  school;  we  are  police  officers,  firefighters,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  nurses;  we  are  involved  in  our  communities  and  hold  positions 
of  leadership  from  the  PTA  to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  presence  of  lesbians  and  gay  men 
has  a  detrimental  affect  on  our  societal  institutions.  We  are  asking 
for  a  repeal  of  the  current  ban. 
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I  want  to  be  emphatically  clear.  We  are  not  asking  for  special 
rules  or  changes  in  the  Department  of  Defense  policies  regulating 
military  standards  of  conduct.  We  want  to  play  by  the  rules.  We 
are  only  asking  that  the  rules  be  applied  fairly,  with  parity  and 
without  regard  to  sexual  orientation.  We  strongly  support  the  equal 
enforcement  of  existing  DOD  guidelines  to  regulate  sexual  mis- 
conduct. 

The  Tailhook  scandal  is  an  illustrative  case  for  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  such  policies.  In  fact,  the  policy  banning  lesbians  and  gay 
men  serves  as  an  egregious  tool  of  sexual  harassment  of  women 
called  "lesbian  baiting." 

My  own  personal  experience  with  this  form  of  harassment  took 
place  while  I  was  a  company  commander  at  Schofield  Barracks  Ha- 
waii in  1989.  A  fellow  officer  made  an  explicit  sexual  proposition 
toward  me  in  the  presence  of  a  junior  officer  during  a  work-related 
conversation.  I  reported  his  misconduct  to  the  next  officer  in  the 
chain  of  command  who  took  no  action.  The  officer  who  made  the 
s6xual  comments  retaliated  against  me  by  accusing  me  of  being  a 
lesbian.  I  was  called  in  for  questioning  about  my  sexual  orienta- 
tion, not  because  of  my  misconduct,  but  because  of  his. 

This  is  the  dilemma  that  is  faced  by  all  military  women.  If  you 
report  sexual  harassment,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  as  a 
lesbian  and  being  criminally  investigated  for  the  harasser's  mis- 
conduct. 

I  know  many  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  served  in  the  military 
with  a  great  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  coimtry  and  yet  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  discovered  by  investigators. 

At  the  very  heart  of  this  heinous  policy  are  the  vicious  investiga- 
tive techniques  employed  by  the  military  criminal  investigative 
services.  The  tactics  used  to  determine  the  sexual  orientation  of 
service  members  are  evocative  of  the  McCarthy  era.  I  have  person- 
ally experienced  these  tactics  while  stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  MA, 
during  the  period  of  1974  through  1975.  I  was  awakened  from  my 
sleep.  I  was  hauled  into  the  investigator's  office  for  2  hours  of  ques- 
tioning whether  I  had  gone  to  a  gay  bar  during  my  off  duty  hours. 
I  was  repeatedly  questioned  over  an  18-month  period. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  committee  that  more  than  half  the  com- 
'  pany  that  I  was  assigned  to  was  investigated,  which  resulted  in 
probably  over  30  discharges  of  women.  Not  only  did  this  occur,  but 
my  mail  was  opened,  and  I  was  followed  by  agents.  Undercover  in- 
vestigators attempted  to  entrap  me  by  offering  me  drugs.  During 
the  investigation,  I  was  repeatedly  asked  for  names  of  lesbian  and 
gay  soldiers  with  the  assurance  that  investigators  would  go  easy  on 
me. 

Formal  charges  were  never  brought  against  me,  and  I  was  even- 
tually excoriated.  My  experience — let  me  repeat — my  experience 
was  not  an  aberration.  It  is  the  rule  when  members  of  the  armed 
services  are  suspected  of  being  homosexual.  Such  tactics  by  inves- 
tigators are  common  place. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  the  investigators'  tactics,  not  the  presence  of  les- 
bian and  gay  men  in  the  military,  that  are  detrimental  to  unit  co- 
hesion and  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  discipline. 
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Worse  yet,  is  the  fact  that  the  American  taxpayer  has  had  to 
spend  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  a  10-year  period  treating 
American  citizens  this  way. 

Critics  argue  that  allowing  known  gay  people  into  the  mihtary 
will  disrupt  unit  cohesion,  undermine  recruiting  and  retention,  and 
result  in  a  second-rate  military.  But  the  Department  of  Defense's 
own  studies  from  the  Navy's  Crittenden  report  in  1957  up  through 
the  PERSREC  reports  do  not  bear  out  these  myths.  The  reports 
have  consistently  found  that  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  main- 
taining the  ban. 

Other  arguments  for  maintaining  the  ban  is  that  the  presence  of 
openly  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  the  military  would  increase  the  in- 
cidence of  HIV  infection  in  the  military  population.  This  is  not  true. 
The  DOD  has  a  program  of  mandatory  HIV  testing  of  recruits  and 
does  not  enlist  HIV  positive  individuals.  DOD  also  has  a  program 
of  testing  and  prevention  for  current  service  members. 

This  policy  will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  allowing  gay  people 
currently  serving  to  acknowledge  who  they  are.  Furthermore,  les- 
bians are  the  lowest  risk  group  of  all  sexually  active  Americans.  If 
eliminating  risk  of  HIV  infection  in  the  military  were  the  goal, 
then  the  DOD  should  actively  be  recruiting  lesbians. 

Another  argument  used  by  critics  is  that  the  mihtary  should  not 
be  an  agent  of  social  change.  In  fact,  the  military  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  significant  social  change  in  America  and  has  touted  its 
leadership  on  racial  integration  and  increased  gender  equity.  Gen- 
eral Colin  Powell's  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  recent  DOD  decision  to  open  up  many  more  combat  posi- 
tions to  women  are  just  two  more  examples  of  how  the  military 
continues  to  provide  increased  opportunities  to  previously  excluded 
groups. 

In  conclusion,  lesbians  and  gay  men  seek  only  to  serve  their 
country  without  being  forced  to  live  a  lie.  We  do  not  require  accept- 
ance. We  ask  for  respect  of  our  dedication  to  our  countrv  and  our 
service  in  uniform.  Gay  men  and  lesbians  have  given  their  lives, 
limbs,  and  livelihoods  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  we  ask  for  your  leadership  in  ending  the  last  vestige  of 
Government  sanctioned  discrimination  in  this  country.  While  you 
deliberate  your  decision  on  this  important  public  policy  matter,  re- 
member that  all  American  service  members,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality, creed,  sex,  race,  religion,  or  sexual  orientation  are  always 
soldiers  first. 
Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Domi  for  your  open- 
ing remarks. 

We  would  move  to  Dr.  Sherry.  You  may  proceed  in  any  fashion 
you  choose,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  SHERRY,  PRESmENT,  UNITED 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

Dr.  Sherry.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spence,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Paul  Sherry,  and  I  speak  todav  as 
President  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  a  denomination  of  1.6 
million  members  and  6,400  local  congregations. 

The  testimony  I  will  g^ve  is  based  on  the  policy  statements  of  our 
General  Synod  which,  since  1975,  has  urged  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sexual  orientation.  While  our  General  Synod  doesn't 
presume  to  speak  for  or  attempt  to  represent  the  beliefs  of  all  of 
our  members  or  churches,  it  does  seek  to  offer  moral  guidance  to 
those  churches  and  indeed  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  basic  points  in  my  testimony  this 
morning. 

First,  contrary  to  some  public  reflection  on  this  issue,  there  is 
significant  support  in  the  religious  community  for  lifting  the  ban 
against  gay  and  lesbian  persons  in  the  military. 

Second,  the  sexual  misconduct  of  military  personnel,  not  their 
sexual  orientation,  should  be  the  issue  we  need  to  address. 

Third,  prejudice  of  any  kind  should  not  determine  policy. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation  is  very  much 
at  stake  in  the  way  we  address  this  particular  issue. 

First,  then,  support  in  the  religious  community:  While  my  testi- 
mony is  based  on  my  own  personal  convictions,  and  the  position  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  I  have  been 
asked  by  colleagues  among  the  religious  leaders  of  this  country  to 
convey  to  you  tneir  support  for  ending  discrimination  against  gay 
and  lesbian  persons  in  the  military. 

While  each  of  us  would  want  to  speak  out  of  our  distinctive,  theo- 
logical traditions,  we  each  share  a  common  conviction  that  the  civil 
rights  guaranteed  for  all  citizens  should  be  guaranteed,  obviously, 
for  gay  and  lesbian  persons. 

These  colleagues  include  the  following:  The  Right  Reverend  Ed- 
mond  L.  Browning,  who  is  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  the  Reverend  Joan  Brown  Campbell,  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Herbert  W.  Chilstrom,  the  Bishop  of  the  EvangeUcal  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  Bishop  Frederick  C.  James,  ^yVican  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  C.  William  Nichols,  General  Minister  and 
President  of  the  Christian  Church,  Disciples  of  Christ;  the  Rev- 
erend Troy  Perry,  Elder  of  the  Universal  Fellowship  of  the  Metro- 
politan Community  Churches;  Rabbi  Alexander  Schindler,  who  is 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Congregations;  Dr.  William  Schulz,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association;  Dr.  Gordon  L. 
Sommers,  President  of  the  Provincial  Elders  Conference,  the  Mora- 
vian Church  of  America;  Bishop  Melvin  G.  Talbert,  the  Council  of 
Bishops  of  the  United  Methodist  Church;  Daniel  E.  Weiss,  General 
Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches. 
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In  addition,  Dr.  James  Andrews  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA,  co-signed  with  me,  in  the  month  of  November, 
a  letter  to  then-President-elect  Bill  Clinton  urging  that  the  current 
ban  be  rescinded. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  an  affidavit  from  Bishop  Thomas 
Gombelton,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  De- 
troit, MI,  In  that  affidavit  Bishop  Gombelton  called  on  all  Chris- 
tians and  citizens  of  good  will  to  confront  their  own  fears  about  ho- 
mosexuality and  asks  the  support  of  all  Catholics  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  all  gay  and  lesbian  persons. 

Each  of  these  men  and  women  that  I  have  listed,  and  many  oth- 
ers, affirm  the  civil  rights  of  gay  and  lesbian  people,  and  we  urge 
specifically  the  lifting  of  the  ban. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  the  assumption  that 
throughout  church  history,  the  church  has  opposed  homosexuality, 
considering  it  a  sin.  Many  scholarly  studies  of  church  history,  how- 
ever, reveal  that  this  hostility,  has  not  been  consistent;  there  have 
been  periods  of  fierce  opposition.  There  has  also  been  periods  of  tol- 
eration. 

Again,  the  Bible  has  been  used  by  some  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
demnation for  homosexuality;  however,  there  is  much  debate  about 
this  question,  and  about  how  to  interpret  the  six  brief  references — 
six  in  all — to  homosexuality  contained  in  the  Bible.  One  thing 
about  scripture,  I  believe,  however,  is  very  clear,  scripture  points 
us  over  and  over  again  to  the  central  message  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  to  the  core  of  the  Christian  gospel,  the  need  for  love 
to  be  at  the  center  of  our  lives  and  at  the  lives  of  our  community 
and  an  overriding  concern  for  justice  and  for  mercy  for  those  who 
have  been  oppressed. 

As  you  consider  this  critically  important  decision  in  our  common 
life,  as  you  consider  the  lifting  of  the  ban  against  gay  and  lesbian 
persons  in  the  military,  I  hope  you  will  take  into  account  the  broad 
support  for  the  religious  community  that  I  represent  here  this 
morning. 

Second,  the  sexual  misconduct  of  military  personnel — not  sexual 
orientation — should  be  the  issue  we  address.  Central  to  my  testi- 
mony is  the  conviction  that  all  people,  gay  and  straight,  all  people, 
all  of  us  should  be  guided  by  our  conduct  or  our  behavior  not  by 
our  orientation.  While  the  religious  community  and  the  Nation  are 
still  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  and  difficult  debate  about  the  moral 
character  of  various  forms  of  sexual  behavior,  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  sexual  orientation,  in  and  of  itself,  is  neither  an 
adequate  nor  an  appropriate  basis  for  judging  others  any  more 
than  one's  gender,  race,  or  ethnic  background. 

Third,  prejudice  should  not,  should  never  determine  policy.  Much 
of  the  rationale  for  keeping  the  current  ban  centers  on  what  it  will 
do  to  morale,  unit  cohesion,  mutual  trust,  recruitment,  and  reten- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  current  ban  is  based  on  how  the  military 
believes  straight  soldiers  will  react  to  openly  gay  and  lesbian  sol- 
diers. The  military  fears  the  prejudice  of  its  own  troops.  The  ban 
assumes  that  homophobia  is  in  control  and  that  commanders  are 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  change  that. 

I  have  far  more  confidence  than  that  in  our  military  leaders.  In 
past  years,  our  military  leaders  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
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lead  our  forces  effectively  through  transitions  that  have  included 
racial  integration  and  the  admission  of  women.  Commanding  offi- 
cers can  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  sexism,  racism,  and 
homophobia  are  not  supported  or  condoned  in  their  units.  I  believe, 
truly  believe,  that  our  commanders  are  up  to  that  task. 

This  is  a  time  of  societal  change,  change  that  is  long  overdue.  We 
have  watched  heterosexual  members  of  our  churches  change.  Their 
attitudes  change  as  they  have  come  to  know,  personally,  gay  and 
lesbian  Christians  as  fellow  members  in  our  church  since  1972  as 
ordained  ministers. 

Prejudice,  I  believe,  is  based  in  part  on  a  fear  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  time  to  end  the  discriminatory  policy  based  on  prejudice,  a  pol- 
icy that  itself  promotes  increased  prejudice. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
Nation  is  very  much  at  stake  as  we  address  this  issue.  Some 
among  us  fear  that  our  society's  very  structure  is  being  under- 
mined by  gay  and  lesbian  persons  declaring  their  orientation  open- 
ly, demanding  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  American 
citizens.  I  see  it  quite  the  opposite  of  that.  For  the  ban  against  gays 
and  lesbians  in  the  military  runs  directly  counter  to  the  very  basic 
principles  of  our  Nation  at  its  best,  liberty  and  justice  for  all  of  us. 
To  allow  the  military  to  discriminate  is  not  only  morally  intoler- 
able, it  goes  against  the  very  grain  of  the  very  values  that 
undergirds  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spence,  distinguished  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  urge  you  to  do  that  which  is 
morally  right,  that  which  leads  us  toward  a  society  free  from  fear, 
a  society  that  encourages  honesty  and  accountability,  a  society 
where,  finally,  prejudice  is  overcome.  Please  end  discrimination  in 
the  military.  Lift  the  ban. 

Thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Sherry 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today.  My  name  is  Paul  Sherry. 
I'm  speaking  today  as  President  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  a  denomination  of 
1.6  million  members  and  6,400  local  churches.  My  testimony  is  based  on  the  policy 
statements  of  our  general  synod,  the  most  widely  representative  body  in  our  de- 
nomination. Our  general  synod  and  other  national  bodies  have  spoken  out  many 
times  and  in  many  ways  aflirming  civil  rights  for  gay  and  lesbian  persons.  While 
in  our  system  of  church  governance  no  one  person  speaks  for  or  attempts  to  rep- 
resent the  beliefs  of  all  the  members  or  all  the  churches,  the  general  synod  does 
offer  moral  guidance  to  our  churches  and  for  the  Nation. 

While  my  testimony  today  is  based  on  my  personal  convictions  and  the  position 
of  the  general  synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  I  have  also  been  asked  by 
many  oT  my  colleagues  among  religious  leaders  to  convey  to  you  their  own  simport 
for  ending  discrimination  against  gay  and  lesbian  persons  in  the  niilitary.  While 
each  of  us  would  want  to  speak  out  of  a  distinctive  theological  tradition,  and  is  ac- 
countable to  policy  bases  formulated  by  differing  structures  of  authority,  we  share 
a  common  conviction  that  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  for  all  citizens  should  be  guar- 
anteed for  gay  and  lesbian  persons  as  well.  Gay  and  lesbian  persons  should  have 
the  same  ri^t  to  military  service  as  heterosexual  persons,  and  should  be  held  to 
the  same  standard  of  conduct.  The  religious  leaders  who  have  asked  me  to  convey 
this  conviction  to  you  include: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond  L.  Browning,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Joan  Brown  Campbell,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  (USA). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Chilstrom,  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 

Bishop  Frederick  C.  James,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Dr.  C.  William  Nichols,  General  Minister  and  President,  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

The  Rev.  Troy  Perry,  Elder  of  the  Universal  Fellowship  of  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Churches. 

Rabbi  Alexandar  Schindler,  President  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. 

Dr.  William  Schulz,  President  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association. 

Dr.  Gordon  L.  Sommers,  President  of  the  Provincial  Elders  Conference,  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America. 

Bishop  Melvin  G.  Talbert,  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Daniel  E.  Weiss,  General  Secretary  of  tne  American  Baptist  Churches. 

A  letter  to  then  President-elect  BiU  Clinton  in  November  urging  him  to  carry  out 
his  commitment  to  rescind  the  ban  also  carried  the  signature  of  Dr.  James  Andrews, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA). 

There  are  four  fundamental  points  I  wish  to  make  today: 

1.  There  is  significant  support  in  the  religious  community  for  lifting  the  ban 
against  gay  and  lesbian  persons  in  the  military. 

2.  The  sexual  conduct  of  military  personnel,  not  their  sexual  orientation,  should 
be  the  issue. 

3.  Prejudice  should  not  determine  policy. 

4.  The  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation  is  very  much  at  stake  in  this  issue. 

I.  RELIGIOUS  SUPPORT  FOR  LIFTING  THE  BAN 

The  support  of  my  colleagues  among  U.S.  religious  leaders,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  is  evidence  tnat  a  very  significant  part  of  the  religious  conmiunity, 
in  most  cases  authorized  by  the  official  positions  of  national  policyniaking  assem- 
blies, has  for  years  urged  an  end  to  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation.  Our 
denomination  first  passed  a  resolution  in  1969  on  "Homosexuals  and  the  Law"  urg- 
ing an  end  to  discnmination  in  employment,  among  other  things.  In  1975  the  gen- 
eral synod  issued  a  major  Pronouncement  titled  "Civil  Liberties  Without  Discrimma- 
tion  Related  to  Affectional  or  Sexual  Preference."  (These  documents  are  attached.) 
In  1972  the  first  openly  gay  minister  in  our  church  was  ordained  by  the  (Jolden 
Gate  Association  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  This  action  of  a  regional  body  was 
affirmed  by  the  general  synod  the  following  year,  and  soon  thereafter  sexual  ori- 
entation was  added  to  our  national  Equal  (Opportunity  Policy.  As  recently  as  1991 
the  general  synod  again  overwhelmingly  reaffirmed  the  gifts  for  ministry  of  gay,  les- 
bian, and  bisexual  people,  urging  that  they  be  welcomed  and  recogmzed  in  local 
churches  and  regional  bodies. 

There  has  been  an  assumption  that  throughout  church  history  the  church  has  op- 
posed homosexuality  and  considered  it  a  sin.  Many  scholarly  studies  of  church  his- 
tory, however,  reveal  that  this  hostility  has  not  been  consistent.  There  have  been 
periods  of  fierce  opposition,  as  well  as  periods  of  tolerance.  The  Bible  has  been  used 
Dy  some  as  a  basis  for  the  condemnation  of  homosexuality.  However,  there  is  much 
debate  about  this  question  and  about  how  to  interpret  the  six  brief  references  to  ho- 
mosexuality contained  in  the  Bible.  One  thing  is  clear.  Scripture  does  point  us,  over 
and  over  again,  to  the  core  of  the  Christian  Gfospel — the  need  for  love  to  be  at  the 
center  of  our  lives  and  an  overriding  concern  for  justice  and  mercy  for  the  oppressed. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  distressing  to  note  how  this  issue  is  often  portrayed  as 
a  battle  between  the  religious  community  on  the  one  hand,  resisting  any  change, 
and  the  gay  community  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  change.  This  is  simply  not  accu- 
rate. This  perception  is  frequently  promoted  by  the  media  as  was  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, during  the  recent  marcn  in  Washington  on  April  25.  The  thousands  of  members 
of  the  religious  delegation  participating  in  the  march  were,  for  the  most  part,  ig- 
nored by  the  media,  including  the  Washington  Post,  who  chose  instead  to  cover  the 
small  gathering  of  religious  persons  opposing  the  march  with  shouted  slogans.  As 
you  consider  this  issue  of  such  fundamental  public  and  personal  importan«»,  I  hope 
you  will  take  into  account  the  broad  support  from  the  religious  community  I  rep- 
resent today. 

II.  PEOPLE  OF  ALL  SEXUAL  ORIENTATIONS  SHOULD  BE  JUDGED  BY  THEIR  BEHAVIOR,  IN 
THIS  CASE  SPECIFICALLY  BY  THEIR  SEXUAL  CONDUCT.  PEOPLE  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
JUDGED  BY  THEIR  SEXUAL  ORIENTATION 

While  the  religious  community  and  the  Nation  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
and  difficult  debate  about  the  moral  character  of  various  forms  of  sexual  behavior, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  sexual  orientation  is  not  an  adequate  or  appro- 
priate basis  for  judging  others.  We  are  what  we  are  and  who  we  are.  Before  God, 
all  people  should  be  treated  with  profound  dignity,  for  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
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believe  all  of  us  are  created  in  the  image  of  God.  From  this  fundamental  principle 
our  forbears  developed  a  constitutional  system  that  has  slowly  expanded  its  circle 
of  those  afforded  equal  protection  before  the  law.  A  person's  race  or  gender  no  longer 
can  be  cause  to  deny  equal  opportunity  for  full  participation  in  our  society,  including 
the  military.  I  believe  the  time  has  come,  indeed  is  long  overdue,  to  extend  this 
basic  American  principle  to  gay  and  lesbian  citizens  as  well. 

Given  the  fears,  misunderstanding,  and  prejudice  surrounding  homosexuality  in 
our  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  change  in  policy  being  proposed  to  the  mili- 
tary is  being  met  with  uncertainty,  resistance,  and  in  some  cases  hostility.  This 
same  reaction  has  characterized  many  other  sectors  of  our  society,  including  the 
church.  I  would  like  to  share,  briefly,  the  experience  of  our  own  church  as  it  has 
struggled  with  this  issue  in  its  own  life. 

When  the  Golden  Gate  Association  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  ordained  the 
Rev.  Bill  Johnson  in  1972,  he  was  the  first  openly  gay  or  lesbian  person  ordained 
by  a  mainline  Protestant  denomination.  What  made  this  significant  event  possible? 
It  was  the  fact  that  Christians  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had  come  to  know 
Bill  Johnson.  He  was  not  a  cause  but  a  person.  Because  they  had  grown  to  trust 
him,  his  integrity,  and  his  gift  for  ministry.  Rather  than  judge  him  for  his  orienta- 
tion, they  were  able  to  judge  him  on  the  basis  of  his  conduct.  Preconceptions  and 
prejudices  fade  before  the  knowledge  of  a  person's  character,  conduct,  and  ability. 
The  process  of  transformation  is  slow.  It  is  still  difficult  for  many  church  people  to 
get  to  know  gay  and  lesbian  Christians  because  the  church  is  not  generally  per- 
ceived to  be  a  safe  place  for  homosexual  persons  to  reveal  their  orientation.  In  spite 
of  the  challenge,  however,  we  are  working  at  the  task  of  creating  safe  and  accepting 
environments. 

I  believe  this  experience  can  be  repeated  in  military  service.  Gays  and  lesbians 
are  already  serving  in  the  military.  They  need  to  be  judged,  not  on  tiieir  sexual  ori- 
entation, but  on  their  whole  being,  on  their  conduct  and  their  integrity  and  their 
skill  and  their  principles  and  the  way  they  perform  their  duties.  The  current  policy 
forces  gay  and  lesbian  persons  to  lie.  They  are  forced  to  commit  an  inunoral  act: 
to  lie  about  who  they  are.  I  believe  when  they  are  allowed  to  tell  the  truth  and  to 
be  known,  trust  will  build,  just  as  it  is  slowly  beginning  to  build  in  the  church. 

As  we  have  watched  thousands  and  thousands  of  church  people  grow  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  human  sexuality,  there  is  one  consistent  factor  in  this  profound  cul- 
tural change:  Heterosexual  people  in  our  churches  have  begun  to  know  openly  gay 
and  lesbian  Christians,  and  as  that  has  happened,  old  assumptions  and  stereotypes 
have  disappeared.  We  believe  that  will  happen  in  the  military. 

So  what  we  are  asking  for  is  simply  an  end  to  discrimination  based  on  sexual  ori- 
entation. As  the  focus  shifts  from  orientation  to  behavior,  we  recognize  that  many 
issues  of  sexual  conduct  or  misconduct  will  need  to  be  examined  and  addressed.  We 
expect  that  the  military,  which  already  has  quite  different  rules  for  sexual  behavior 
than  the  general  society,  will  need  to  extend  those  same  rules  to  gays  and  lesbians. 
Given  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment  revealed  in  such  recent  events  as  the 
Tailhook  scandal,  questions  of  adaptations  to  the  code  of  conduct  for  openly  gay  or 
lesbian  persons  may  in  fact  be  only  a  small  portion  of  the  much  larger  question  of 
sexual  conduct  by  all  military  personnel. 

III.  PREJUDICE  SHOULD  NOT  DETERMINE  POUCY 

Few  would  maintain  today  that  the  current  policy  can  be  defended  by  arguing 
that  gay  people  are  not  good  soldiers.  The  honorable  and  courageous  service  oT 
countless  gay  and  lesbian  persons  clearly  contradicts  this.  Instead,  the  rationale  for 
keeping  the  ban  now  largely  centers  on  what  it  will  do  to  morale,  unit  cohesion,  mu- 
tual trust,  recruitment,  and  retention.  In  other  words,  the  current  ban  is  based  on 
how  the  military  believes  straight  soldiers  will  react  to  openly  gay  and  lesbian  sol- 
diers. The  military  fears  the  prejudice  of  its  own  troops.  The  ban  assumes  that 
homophobia  is  in  control  and  that  commanders  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
change  that. 

Many  have  noted  that  these  same  fears  and  objections  wereraised  when  the  mili- 
tary faced  racial  integration  and  when  the  military  faced  admitting  women.  The 
echoes  of  previous  prejudice  are  audible  today.  Therefore,  I  assume  that  many  of 
the  same  techniques  that  have  helped  the  military  make  adjustments  to  race  and 
to  gender  differences  will  be  helpful  in  the  current  context.  One  key  is  certainly 
leadership.  Strong  military  leadership  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  work  environment 
which  is  comfortable  for  all  personnel.  The  command  needs  to  set  the  tone  for  the 
troops  to  follow.  Commanding  officers  can  be  responsible  for  insuring  that  sexism, 
racism,  and  homophobia  are  not  supported  or  condoned  in  their  units. 
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In  this  regard,  we  greatly  admire  the  leadership  that  President  Clinton  has  exhib- 
ited on  this  issue.  If  we  are  to  rid  our  society  of  homophobia,  strong  leadership  is 
needed.  We  appreciated  that  leadership  from  President  Clinton,  and  we  ask  for  that 
same  leadership  from  the  Congress,  and  from  the  military. 

This  is  a  time  of  societal  change,  change  that  is  long  overdue.  We  have  watched 
heterosexual  members  of  our  churches  change  as  they  have  come  to  know  gay  and 
lesbian  Christians  on  a  personal  basis.  Prejudice  is  based,  in  part,  on  fear  of  the 
unknown.  It  is  time  to  end  a  discriminatory  policy  based  on  prejudice,  a  policy  that 
itself  promotes  prejudice. 

IV.  THE  MORAL  FIBER  OF  OUR  NATION  IS  VERY  MUCH  AT  STAKE  IN  THIS  DEBATE 

Some  would  ai^e  that  our  societ/s  very  structure  is  being  undermined  by  gay 
and  lesbian  persons  declaring  their  orientation  openly  and  demanding  the  civil 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  American  citizens.  We  see  it  quite  the  opposite.  For 
the  ban  against  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military  runs  counter  to  all  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  Nation:  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  To  allow  the  miUtary  to  discriminate 
is  morally  intolerable  and  contradictory  to  the  values  that  undergp-d  our  society. 

To  quote  from  our  1975  General  Synod  Pronouncement,  "Denial  and  violation  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  individual  and  her  or  his  ri^t  to  eaual  protection  under 
the  law  defames  that  worth  and  dignity  and  is,  therefore,  morally  wrong.  Our  Chris- 
tian faith  requires  that  we  respond  to  the  injustice  in  our  society  manifested  in  the 
denial  and  violation  of  the  civil  liberties  of  persons  who  afTectional  or  sexual  pref- 
erence is  toward  persons  of  the  same  gender." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  urge  you  to  do  that  which  is  mor- 
ally right,  that  which  leads  us  toward  a  society  free  from  fear,  a  society  that  encour- 
ages honesty  and  accountability,  a  society  where  prejudice  is  overcome.  Please  end 
discrimination  in  the  military.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Sherry,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  open- 
ing remarks. 

Indeed,  the  Chair  would  like  to  thank  each  of  our  panelists  this 
morning  for  their  opening  remarks;  and  we  will  begin  now  with 
questions.  The  Chair  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  begin  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  much  in  the 
way  of  questions.  Really,  I  am  just  continually  amazed,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  our  Maker  can  imbue  us  with  minds  that  can 
allow  us  to  look  at  the  same  set  of  facts  and  arrive  at  conclusions 
180  degrees  apart  from  one  another. 

I  don't  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  the  wisdom,  of  all  the  witnesses  we 
have  today.  I  think  they  make  their  point. 

Colonel  Truscott,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  knew  men,  you 
have  worked  with  them,  served  with  them,  and  led  them,  into  bat- 
tle; and  in  all  this  time  you  never  heard  of  anyone  who  caused  a 
problem  and  don't  know  of  anyone  who  knew  of  anyone  who  had 
caused  a  problem? 

Of  course,  you  have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  others  who 
have  served  laudably  in  our  service  who  can  say  just  the  opposite, 
and  we  are  going  to  hear  from  them  later  on.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make. 

Dr.  Sherry,  bless  your  heart.  Do  what  is  morally  right.  You  cited 
a  long  list  of  religious  leaders  who  you  say  support  your  view.  You 
know  full  well  there  is  an  equally  long  list  of  religious  leaders  who 
disagree  with  you.  So  I  don't  know  who  of  us  can  say  what  is  mor- 
ally right  when  an  equal  number  of  people  can  say  just  the  oppo- 
site. That  is  the  dilemma  we  have. 

We  are  concerned  about  how  this  affects  the  readiness  of  our 
military.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  any  of  the  panelists  like  to  respond  to  Mr. 

Spence? 
If  not,  we  will  move  on  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 

Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  to  our 
witnesses  for  being  here  today. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  this,  as  everyone  has  in  this  country. 
You  know  we  really  need  to  get  this  issue  settled,  Mr.  Chairm£in. 
I  talked  to  you  about  it  earlier. 

We  need  to  let  the  military  go  back  to  training  and  preparing  for 
the  defense  of  our  great  Nation.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  work  out  some  compromise  so  we  can  let  the  mili- 
tary go  back  to  its  business. 

I  guess  my  question  to  the  panel  is:  Bv  executive  order,  the  ap- 
plication question  on  sexual  preference  nas  been  eliminated;  and 
that  was  done  by  President  Clinton.  What  is  wrong,  really,  with 
just  stopping  there?  Don't  push  us  to  the  wall. 

I  am  not  sure  you  can  win  a  straight  up  and  down  vote  on  sexual 
preference  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military.  That  would  be  the 
compromise — that  individuals  do  not  have  to  declare  their  sexual 
preference.  Then  if  they  misbehave,  and  as  I  understand  it,  there 
are  more  heterosexual  misconduct  cases  than  homosexual  ones. 
Why  not  just  let  military  law  prevail?  Then  when  somebody  goes 
too  far  on  this  issue,  stop  it  right  there.  Why  not  just  eliminate  the 
sexual  preference  question? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  believes  that  several  of  the  witnesses 
have  responded  to  this  in  their  opening  remarks. 

But  would  you  like  to  elaborate.  Colonel  Cropsey? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Once  again,  individuals  are  still  put  at  risk,  in 
fear  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  they  will  lose  their  ability 
to  serve  simply  because  of  sexual  orientation.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  permit  commanders  unilaterally  to  decide  what  is  appro- 
priate ana  inappropriate. 

Does  going  to  a  march  signify  inappropriate  behavior?  Does  going 
to  a  gay  bar  suggest  inappropriate  behavior?  Does  one's  partner 
participating  in  a  promotion  ceremony  indicate  inappropriate  be- 
havior? 

To  some,  it  will  seem  that  way.  I  still  don't  want  to  see  people 
living  in  fear  of  being  discharged.  I  worked  for  Sprint  in  Kansas 
City  for  7  years  as  a  manager  of  national  staffing  after  retiring. 
Sprint  has  a  very  open  policy  on  sexual  orientation.  They  want  to 
hire  the  very  best  and  brightest  in  our  country  to  serve  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Colonel,  I  don't  have  much  time.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you.  You  have  had  a  wonderful  war  record.  I  am  proud 
of  my  combat  infantry  badge,  but  you  have  won  more  for  military 
bravery  than  I  have.  In  your  testimony,  you  indicated  that  you 
were  not  harassed  and  you  were  able  to  become  a  battalion  com- 
mander. I  wonder  what  your  answer  is  to  that? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Well,  there  are  thousands  who  have  been  har- 
assed. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  But  you  were  not. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  was  not.  But  I  didn't  declare  my  sexual  ori- 
entation. It  wasn't  necessary.  My  point  with  Sprint  is  that  Sprint 
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employees  don't  do  it  either.  People  in  this  body  also  don't  do  it. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  would  want  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  kind  of  harassment  that  exists.  So  people  are  silent. 

But  some  people  are  discovered.  Some  people  feel  it  necessary  to 
share  with  a  close  friend  what  they  did  on  the  weekend  or  some- 
thing about  their  life.  If  that  happens,  my  guess  would  be  people 
would  be  discharged  or  put  in  an  inactive  Reserve  status  or  some 
other  place  where  the  training  and  dollars  invested  would  be  wast- 
ed. The  enlistment  options  that  the  people  have  with  the  Army  Col- 
lege fund  for  example,  very  attractive  to  getting  bright  young  peo- 
ple to  serve  and  then  discharge  them  after  recruiting  and  training 
them  is  a  colossal  waste  of  money. 

Ms.  DoMl.  Can  I  respond,  Mr.  Montgomery?  I  think  I  can  give 
you  a  realistic  explanation  of  why  the  present  compromise  would 
not  be  sufficient. 

You  come  into  work  on  Monday  morning,  you  have  had  a  week- 
end off",  and  people  talk  about  what  they  do — shared  conversation. 
Over  an  extended  period  of  time,  people  begin  to  realize  that  you 
are  not  going  out  with  someone  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  that  you 
do  not  participate  in  social  conversations  about  what  you  did;  you 
don't  talk  about  your  personal  life.  Over  a  certain  period  of  time, 
people  begin  to  make  their  own  deductions  about  who  you  are. 

So,  then,  someone  becomes  suspicious  of  you,  whether  you  an- 
nounce or  not — I  can  assure  you  99.9  percent  of  people  in  tne  mili- 
tary do  not  want  to  talk  about  their  sexual  orientation.  The  cases 
that  you  have  seen  come  forward  in  the  past  12  months  have  done 
so  because  they  believe  the  ban  to  be  wrong.  Most  would  just  rath- 
er live  their  lives  in  privacy  and  not  discuss  it. 

But  some  people  make  it  their  business  to  find  out  what  you  do 
on  your  off  duty  time  away  from  the  barracks,  off  post. 

Dr.  Sherry.  If  I  might  speak  briefly,  also.  I  think  there  is  an  eth- 
ical issue  involved,  because,  in  a  sense,  we  are  forcing  people  to  live 
a  lie;  and  our  society  today  is  so  much  in  need  of  integrity,  integ- 
rity of  personal  lives  and  integrity  of  social  lives;  and  by  not  lifting 
the  ban  and  not  moving  in  these  directions  those  who  are  gay  and 
lesbian,  literally  are  forced  to  lie  about  who  they  are. 

That  undermines  their  own  sense  of  personal  integrity  and  the 
largely  society  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  both 
Ranking  Members  to  be  able  to  raise  questions  without  time  limita- 
tions. We  will  proceed  to  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Gentlewoman  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  thank  the 
members  of  the  panel. 

Dr.  Sherry,  as  one  of  your  flock,  I  am  very  proud  of  you.  Thank 
you  for  being  here  and  representing  us  so  well.  I  want  to  direct  my 
questions  to  Ms.  Domi.  I  thought  that  what  you  were  saying  is 
really  kind  of  a  horrifying  example  of  lesbian  baiting  that  was 
going  on.  I  know  during  Tailhook,  when  many  people  asked  how 
did  this  culture  evolve,  one  of  the  things  we  heard  so  often  was 
that  women  were  afraid  to  file  sexual  harassment  charges  because 
they  ended  up  being  the  double  victim,  by  the  counterfiling  of 
charges  by  their  harassers. 
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So  was  your  experience  of  lesbian  baiting  unique?  Or  is  it  wide- 
spread? Is  there  any  evidence  of  how  widespread  it  is?  Could  that 
be  one  of  the  reasons  the  Tailhook  culture  was  allowed  to  develop? 

Ms.  DoMl.  Well,  I  think  it  is  much  more  widespread  than  has 
been  documented  or  reported.  For  one  reason,  lesbians,  by  virtue 
of  the  existence  of  the  policy,  are  banned  from  being  present. 

Two  is  that,  I  think  that  the  most  vulnerable  people  at  the  hands 
of  this  policy  are  junior  enlisted  women.  Having  been  a  jimior  en- 
listed woman,  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chain  of  command.  If  you  don't  have  noncommissioned  officers  or 
junior  officers  who  are  going  to  play  advocate,  then  you  have  some 
really  vulnerable  people  by  virtue  of  the  hierarchal  system  that  is 
established  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  be  aware  of  as  a 
woman  in  the  Army  is  not  going  too  far,  not  being  too  aggressive, 
always  maybe  holding  back  because  you  just  never  know  when 
somebody  may  want  to  cut  vou  off.  Thev  want  to  marginalize  you. 

I  was  fairly  atypical  in  that  I  rose  through  the  ranks.  I  was  a 
paratrooper  and  a  drill  instructor.  But  there  was  always  this  wari- 
ness I  had  about  holding  back  so  that  I  didn't  bring  too  much  un- 
wanted attention  to  myself. 

So,  yes,  I  think  there  is  an  attitude  toward  women,  "well,  yes, 
they  are  here;  we  are  not  sure  how  we  want  to  take  them."  I  think, 
obviously,  that  has  changed  dramatically  since  Tailhook  and  since 
the  reporting  of  how  the  chain  of  command  has  addressed  sexual 
harassment. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  in  accounts  by  Randy  Shilts  in  his  re- 
cent book  "Conduct  Unbecoming,"  women  do  submit  to  sexual  acts 
with  men  so  that  they  won't  be  perceived  as  lesbian. 

Bonnie  Clark,  a  former  naval  officer  was  raped  by  a  superior  offi- 
cer. The  tactics  used  by  investigators:  We  will  take  your  children 
away;  everyone  who  is  a  drill  instructor  at  Paris  Island  must  be  a 
lesbian;  if  you  can  pull  five  Gs  in  an  aircraft,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  you;  you  aren't  normal;  you  must  be  a  lesbian. 
It  is  the  atomic  bomb  tool  of  sexual  harassment,  and  it 
marginalizes  very  good,  outstanding,  professional  women  in  the 
military. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Any  time  women  step  outside  the  normal  be- 
havior someone  has  denned  for  them,  then  thev  are  immediately  a 
potential  subject  of  this  kind  of  harassment  and  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  things  I  hear  in  the  criticism  about  lifting  the  ban  is 
that  people  seem  to  have  this  feeling  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
gays  and  lesbians  to  be  soldiers  first.  I  don't  know  why  or  where 
that  comes  from,  but  it  is  like  they  are  in  on  some  other  agenda 
rather  than  to  fight. 

I  thought  the  three  of  you,  as  military  officers,  all  made  it  very 
clear,  that  you  really  saw  no  problem  with  being  a  soldier  first. 
Yet,  when  we  hear  all  of  the  questions  about  readiness,  prepared- 
ness, and  all  of  that,  how  do  we  convince  people  that  gays  and  les- 
bians really  can  be  soldiers  first  if  we  lift  this  ban? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  think  one  way,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  is  to  have 
people  who  are  gays  and  lesbians  step  forward  so  we  can  see  their 
faces  and  hear  their  stories  about  their  service.  It  would  probably 
surprise  people  that  they  were,  indeed,  soldiers  first. 
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I  didn't  join  the  Army  to  have  a  date  or  have  any  agenda  at  all. 
I  joined  because  patriotism,  the  time  of  education,  ROTC.  When  I 
joined,  it  was  a  requirement  to  take  ROTC.  I  just  kind  of  fell  into 
it.  I  liked  it.  The  training  and  the  experience  and  the  opportunity 
to  serve  was  very  rewarding  and  satisfying. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Truscott,  would  you  like  to  respond  to 
the  gentlewoman's  question? 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  a  comment  on  that.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men earlier  said  we  shouldn't  draw  parallels  between  this  and  the 
integration  of  blacks,  but  I  think  we  should.  Because  down  in  the 
units  in  the  Army,  when  we  integrated  the  blacks,  there  were 
many  people  who  felt  even  more  strongly  about  that  than  they 
would  about  this  issue.  Yet  President  Truman  said,  "do  it."  We  did 
it.  There  were  problems.  But  we  managed.  We  are  still  struggling 
with  it,  but  we  are  managing. 

I  really  think  that  exactly  the  same  thing  would  happen  if  we  in- 
tegrate the  gays  and  the  gays  are  permitted  to  say,  if  they  want 
to — which  apparently  few  of  them  want — ^"Yeah,  I  am  a  gay"  or  "I 
am  a  lesbian."  I  think  that  would  be  handled  by  the  troops.  I  just 
don't  think  there  would  be  all  the  problems  that  people  anticipate. 
My  feeling  is  why  don't  we  try  it  and  see  what  happens? 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Stump.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  members  of  the  panel  for  their  articulate 
statements. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Cropsey  or  Colonel  Truscott  aJ30ut  the 
legal  implications  of  what  we  are  doing  here.  If  the  ban  is  lifted, 
as  you  advocate,  what  would  be  the  legal  status  of  the  rights  of  re- 
dress against  those  who  have  already  been  discharged  because  of 
their  homosexual  status?  Would  they  be  automatically  entitled  to 
reinstatement  or  retirement  pay  or  what? 

Colonel  Truscott.  All  I  can  do  is  give  you,  perhaps,  the  example 
I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  articles,  the  West  Pointer  who  was  kicked 
out  as  a  lieutenant  commander;  and  he  was  kicked  out  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  back  then.  I  don't  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are  today,  but  back  then  you  could  get  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, a  discharge  under  other  than  honorable  conditions,  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  or  an  administrative  discharge. 

I  think  if  we  integrate  the  gays,  one  of  the  first  things  we  should 
do  is  go  back  and  tell  those  people  we  are  going  to  change  your  dis- 
charge, if  you  want  to  remain  out  of  the  service,  to  an  honorable 
discharge. 

In  other  words,  what  is  dishonorable  about  being  gay?  Change 
the  discharges  of  those  who  were  eliminated  from  the  service  to 
honorable  discharges.  If  they  want  to  stay  out,  let  them  stay  out. 
If  they  want  to  come  back  in,  let  them  come  back  it. 

Mr.  Stump.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  illegal. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  In  my  view  if  sexual  misconduct  is  involved, 
the  discharge  should  stand  with  no  redress  at  all.  But  if  people 
were  discharged  simply  because  of  their  orientation,  they  should  be 
allowed,  if  they  meet  the  entrance  criteria,  to  continue  to  serve,  if 
they  desire. 
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I  can't  give  you  any  comment  on  damages  or  anything  like  that. 
That  would  have  to  be  a  judgment  of,  I  would  imagine,  a  court. 

Mr.  Stump.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  thank  the  panel  for  your  statements  and  your  setting  forth 
the  issues  before  us  today. 

Let  me  ask  the  former  soldiers  on  the  panel,  the  argument  has 
been  put  forth  distinguishing  between  the  racial  issue — which  our 
own  President  Harry  Truman  decided  in  the  late  1940s,  properly 
so,  and  this  issue — the  distinction  being  that  race  is  a  passive 
issue,  the  color  of  one's  skin,  versus  an  activity  that  someone  en- 
gages in,  someone  being  gay. 

I  would  like  your  comments  on  the  issue,  if  you  have  any,  either 
paralleling  or  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  two  situations  of 
discrimination. 

Please,  Colonel  Truscott,  we  will  start  with  you. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  been  asked  several  times  whether  I 
agree  with  General  Powell's,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
comment  that  color  is  benign.  Color  was  not  benign  when  we  inte- 
grated the  blacks  in  1948,  1949  and  1950.  Color  was  a  very  strong 
and  emotional  aspect  of  the  integration  of  the  blacks. 

General  Powell,  being  a  black,  I  don't  think  could  ever  really  get 
inside  the  heads  of  some  of  the  whites  in  the  Army  who  violently 
objected  to  the  integration  of  the  blacks.  Color  was  not  benign  then, 
just  like  this  business  of  sexual  orientation  is  not  benign  today.  But 
I  think  we  solved  it.  We  are  still  working  on  it.  I  think  we  could 
do  the  same  with  this  issue. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  There  are  a  number  of  cultural  myths  and 
false  stereotypes  about  African  Americans,  probably  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, and  gay  and  lesbian  Americans.  These  false  stereotypes  are 
myths  and  legends  that  get  passed  on,  and  they  are  in  families, 
and  they  are  in  communities,  they  are  in  institutions. 

What  we  have  to  look  at  are  the  underlying  characteristics,  and 
we  are  not — I  have  never  heard  anyone  say  that  being  an  African 
American  is  the  same  as  being  a  homosexual.  We  are  not  making 
that  equation.  We  are  talking  about  the  fears  people  have  and  atti- 
tudes and  how  accepting  people  will  be  to  people  who  are  different. 
Yes,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  someone  based  on  color  or  gender,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  someone  on  sexual  orientation. 

But  the  fear  that  the  conduct  and  behavior  and  that  there  is  a 
lifestyle  or  an  agenda,  these  are  unsubstantiated  fears.  They  have 
been  flamed  so  much,  and  now  they  are  kind  of  roaring  fires.  The 
language  used  earlier  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  blacks  and  women  are  the  same  words  that 
are  being  used  about  gays. 

So  it  is  that  fear  and  that  distinction  that  causes  us  to  talk  about 
this.  It  is  also  clearly  discrimination. 

Ms.  DoMi.  I  would  only  add  to  Colonel  Cropse/s  comments  that 
some  of  the  exact  language  was  used  in  1948.  I  think  it  was  a  De- 
partment of  Navy  memorandum  that  stated  that  African  Ameri- 
cans were  disease-ridden,  immoral,  among  other  objectionable  de- 
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scriptions,  which  parallels  how  gay  and  lesbians  are  now  being  de- 
picted by  our  opponents. 

I  think  in  that  regard  you  can  draw  distinct  parallels.  I  would 
also  agree  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  similar  to  being  African 
American  and  being  gay  or  lesbian.  I  would  also  add  that  I  think 
it  is  reflective  of  a  basic  misunderstanding  about  who  we  are.  In 
fact,  sexual  orientation  is  just  one  aspect  of  our  lives  and  that  with 
regard  to  serving  in  the  military  we  have  core  values,  the  mission 
first,  dedication  and  discipline  to  the  mission.  Those  are  overriding 
factors  and  I  think  that  has  certainly  been  proven  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  African  Americans,  and  I  think  the  same  can  be  and  will 
be  said  about  gay  men  and  lesbians  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  McCuRDY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  think  made 
a  very  important  statement.  He  said  he  thought  we  should  settle 
this  and  move  on,  and  that  there  was  potentially  a  compromise  out 
there. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  a  number  of  people  ranging  from  the 
President  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Senator 
Nunn  to  Congressman  Frank  and  others  trying  to  see  if  there  is 
a  basis  for  agreement.  I  think  it  boils  down  to  one  central  issue, 
the  removal  of  the  screen,  which  I  think  most  people  accept  who 
have  been  dealing  with  this.  Then  have  a  very  enforceable,  very 
strict  code  of  conduct  against  sexual  harassment,  whether  hetero- 
sexual or  homosexual. 

I  have  addressed  it,  but  I  think  we  need  to  narrow  it  down  and 
see  if  there  is  a  way  to  make  progress  on  it.  It  is  an  issue  of  status 
and  orientation  alone.  There  are  those  who  would  say  we  would  ac- 
cept removal  of  the  screening  question,  but  we  don't  want  people 
going  out  and  declaring  it.  The  act  of  declaration  becomes  a  dem- 
onstration and  therefore  is  behavior  and  behavior  becomes  det- 
rimental. 

Ms.  Domi,  you  highlighted  the  fact  that  you  were  often  accused 
because  of  your  refusal  of  a  sexual  overture  and  that  accusation, 
therefore,  put  you  at  risk.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  issue  we 
need  to  clarify. 

Also,  and  I  think  Colonel  Cropsey  made  this  point  very  well.  You 
may  not  have  articulated  it,  but  I  think  your  career  exemplified  it; 
and  that  is,  there  is  an  unequal  application  of  the  code  itself.  There 
is  a  lot  of  flexibility  with  the  commanding  officer. 

My  pastor  was  a  former  pastor  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  he  told 
me  that  many  commanding  officers  said,  don't  bother  me;  who 
wants  to  deal  with  this?  Just  ignore  it.  Then  there  are  some  who 
are  very  aggressive  and  want  investigations.  One  is  the  issue  of 
status  alone  and  the  other  is  the  unequal  application.  Would  you 
care  to  address  in  more  detail  how  you  think  a  declaration  itself 
is  not  conduct  unbecoming,  but  to  what  degree  would  you  take  it 
beyond  that? 

Colonel,  you  made  the  comment  about  a  partner  coming  to  a  pro- 
motion exercise. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  Doctor  Sherry  in 
responding  to  that  indicated  that  it  raises  an  ethical  issue  of  forc- 
ing people  to  live  a  lie. 

Mr.  McCuRDY.  I  think  we  need  to  narrow  that  point.  We  may 
never  get  agreement  on  it  but  we  need  to  have  a  broader  under- 
standing and  an  amplification  of  that  point. 

Dr.  Sherry.  I  would  reemphasize  that  it  allows  all  of  us  to  live 
lives  of  integrity  rather  than  the  lives  of  a  lie.  That  is  the  first 
point. 

Second,  it  allows  us  to  continue  to  begin  to  see  people  in  their 
fullness  of  human  personality  so  that  we  are  not  always  defining 
a  person  solely  by  his  or  her  sexual  orientation.  We  see  all  of  us 
as  full  creatures  of  a  loving  God,  with  gifts  to  bring,  gifts  to  bear 
for  the  body  politic.  I  think  it  allows  us  the  opposite  of  what  some 
think  it  will  do.  It  takes  away  the  focus  on  sexual  orientation  alone 
to  the  ftillness  of  human  personality. 

Mr.  McCuRDY.  Doctor  Sherry,  as  a  Christian  I  have  often  wres- 
tled with  a  number  of  these  issues.  As  a  politician  I  have  never  had 
a  more  volatile,  emotional  issue  raised  in  town  meetings  than  this 
one.  I  also  have  a  little  better  appreciation  of  the  intolerance  of 
some.  But  I  also,  I  understand  the  depth  of  emotion  that  people 
have  because  we  see  a  great  deal  of  concern  today  in  this  country 
about  the  deterioration  of  families  and  we  see  studies  where  chil- 
dren from  single  parent  families  do  not  perform  as  well  emotionally 
and  in  school. 

We  need  to  separate  that  issue  and  be  able  to  discuss  what  has 
caused  the  high  divorce  rate,  a  large  percentage  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy in  the  country  today.  I  don't  see  that  the  two  issues  are  nec- 
essarily connected. 

There  are  those  who  see  this  as  a  direct  link  in  the  decline  of 
moral  values.  As  a  pastor,  I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on 
that  as  well. 

Dr.  Sherry.  The  social  pathologies  in  this  society  are  enormous 
and  immense.  We  have  been  less  than  responsible  in  shaping  a  so- 
ciety within  which  all  of  us  can  grow  to  maturity  and  strengths  and 
grace.  We  of  the  churches  feel  that  very,  very  strongly.  We  want 
desperately  to  help  shape  a  society  wherein  all  of  us  can  rise  to  our 
potential  and  a  community  can  be  fostered  in  a  society  that  so 
often  alienates.  That  is  why  we  are  reaching  for  a  society  that  fi- 
nally accepts  all  people  as  creatures  of  a  loving  God,  where  all  can 
contribute  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  to  us. 

We  believe  that  symbolically  as  well  as  substantively  lifting  the 
ban  on  gay  and  lesbian  people  will  make  a  significant  moral  state- 
ment, a  statement  that  God  has  created  us  for  strength  and  grace 
and  love  and  through  that  statement  begin  to  move  toward  a  soci- 
ety wherein  those  social  pathologies  can  be  addressed. 

I  am  increasing  encouraged  that  we  are  moving  through  some  of 
those  misconceptions;  we  are  beginning  to  address  these  issues  in 
honest  ways.  I  plead  with  this  committee  to  urge  that  and  to  sup- 
port it  so  we  can  move  forward  with  some  sense  of  grace  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  other  members  of  the  panel  seek  to  respond 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  gentleman's  question? 
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Colonel  Cropsey.  When  we  did  recruiting  research  we  did  focus 
groups  with  people  who  were  potential  enlistees,  who  had  enlisted, 
their  parents,  their  priests,  coaches,  a  host  of  people  to  find  out 
what  caused  people  to  join.  The  "Be  All  That  You  Can  Be"  cam- 
paign was  shaped  on  the  basis  of  self-actualization,  the  hierarchy 
we  learned  about  in  basic  social  studies.  People  wanted  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  they  could  succeed, 

I  know  with  this  ban  we  are  holding  some  people  back  from 
being  all  they  can  be  literally,  because  they  live  in  fear,  they  live 
a  lie.  The  integrity  can't  be  there  and  we  try  to  overcompensate 
and  do  well.  I  was  fortunate.  I  had  a  good  career,  a  good  set  of 
bosses  and  a  wonderful  opportunity,  but  there  are  others  who  don't 
have  that  same  opportunity,  and  they  will  suffer. 

There  is  a  fear  about  the  word  "open."  You  have  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  open  and  I  don't  see — ^haven't  heard  any  reports 
of  behavior  that  is  outrageous.  They  just  want  people  to  know  that 
there  is  more  to  them  than  being  firom  Massachusetts  or  California. 
They  want  to  be  all  they  can  be,  literally. 

Ms.  DOMI.  May  I  respond?  I  think  your  question  is  the  one  that 
seems  most  of  our  political  leadership  is  grappling  with.  As  we 
stated  earlier,  I  dont  believe  that  99  percent  of  soldiers,  airmen. 
Marines,  Coast  Guard,  are  going  to  announce  they  are  gay.  The 
question  you  pose  is  what  if  you  are  suspected?  Over  a  period  of 
time,  given  the  reality  that  a  person  is  a  professional  career  sol- 
dier, they  are  30  years  old  and  they  have  been  at  the  same  installa- 
tion now,  the  rotations  go  for  4  years,  sometimes  five  because  of 
cost  cutting,  people  begin  to  know  the  pattern  of  your  life,  whether 
you  are  on  field  training  exercises  or  whether  you  are  coming  into 
a  garrison  post  setting.  I  think  if  someone  is  called  in  and  asked 
if  they  are  gay,  I  think  they  should  be  able  to  say,  yes,  I  am,  now 
can  I  go  back  to  my  work  station? 

If  you  are  gay  and  have  been  engaged  in  inappropriate  behavior 
in  the  barracks  or  on  post,  on  ship  or  on  an  aircrsift — that  is  not 
acceptable.  That  is  what  the  military  leadership  must  be  chal- 
lenged with  and  take  responsibility  for. 

This  is  what  I  think  the  scenario  will  be  with  young  soldiers.  I 
believe  young  soldiers  will  be  rooming  together  in  a  2-  or  3-person 
room,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  permanent  assignments  now 
with  the  quality  of  life  programs  that  nave  been  instituted  by  you 
folks  and  passed  and  fiindcd  by  the  Congress.  Soldiers  are  now  liv- 
ing in  pretty  decent  quarters.  We  have  gone  to  a  professional  mili- 
tary. 

John  is  going  to  turn  to  Joe  after  one  or  2  years  living  together 
and  he  is  going  to  say,  we  have  been  fidends  or  squad  members; 
I  really  like  you.  I  consider  you  my  friend  and  I  want  you  to  know 
after  these  2  years  I  am  gay.  I  think  that  is  how  it  will  be  worked 
out  with  soldiers  and  Marines  and  other  people  in  the  military.  I 
don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  an  announcement  made  suddenly  in 
gang  barracks,  which  are  generally  used  temporarily  for  training 
situations  for  examples.  People  are  not  going  to  stand  up  and  say 
they  are  gay.  They  are  going  to  be  in  situations  like  mine  where 
I  was  accused  of  being  gay  because  I  would  not  accept  the  sexual 
advances  of  a  man,  or  they  will  want  to  tell  a  friend  in  trust  and 
confidence. 
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Colonel  Truscott.  Back  to  the  barracks  again,  Mr.  McCurdy. 
The  guy  in  the  barracks  who  is  a  heterosexual,  a  straight,  knows 
what  the  laws  are  concerning  illegal  behavior  with  women  or  with 
other  men,  et  cetera.  Let's  have  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  gays 
in  the  barracks  who  decide  I  am  going  to  tell  everybody  that  I  am 
a  gay.  Then  we  have  laws  for  heterosexuals,  laws  for  gays,  and 
when  people  break  them,  whether  they  are  heterosexual  or  gay,  we 
try  them  for  it.  But  we  have  to  have  a  set  of  standards  by  which 
these  people  can  live  where  everybody  knows  and  everybody  is  on 
a  level  playing  field.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  being  here  and  your  testimony  this  morning. 

Colonel  Truscott,  I  have  to  take  you  on  a  bit  here  with  your 
statement  that  you  hadn't  heard  of  any  acts  that  have  been  com- 
mitted by  homosexuals  and  had  never  heard  of  anyone  who  had. 
I  have  statistics  before  me  for  fiscal  year  1983  alone  under  article 
15,  showing  punishments  were  meted  out  for  335  male  acts  and 
137  female  acts;  and  between  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1992, 
92  male  soldiers  were  tried  by  court  martial  for  either  forcible  sod- 
omy, assault  with  intent  to  commit  sodomy  or  consensual  sodomy 
in  which  the  victim  was  a  male.  Seventy  were  convicted.  An  addi- 
tional 36  males  were  convicted  of  sodomy  with  children  under  the 
age  of  15.  I  would  ask  you  to  comment  on  that. 

Colonel  Cropsey,  you  made  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  been  an  officer  in  the  infantry  and  you  got — I  think  that  is 
your  silver  star  on  your  lapel.  I  think  one  thing  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  doing  is  not  presenting  a  misperception  as  a  body  with 
this  hearing. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  about  197,000  people  have 
been  awarded  silver  stars  in  this  century,  and  about  3,000  or  so 
have  been  awarded  medals  of  honor.  To  my  knowledge,  no  medal 
of  honor  winner  has  come  forth  in  support  of  lifting  the  ban.  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  them  testify  in  favor  of  keeping  the  ban.  You 
are  the  first  person  with  such  a  high  decoration.  I  think  there  is 
an  indication  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  homosexuals  serving 
under  combat  arms.  When  we  get  to  you,  I  would  like  you  to  com- 
ment on  that  particular  point. 

Ms.  Domi,  you  talked  about  the  essentiality  of  mission  first  and 
the  idea  that  people  are  going  to  be  devoted  to  a  mission.  I  think, 
as  a  guy  who  has  spent  a  little  time  in  the  infantry  myself,  that 
people  nght  for  their  country  because  they  see  the  acts  of  fighting 
for  their  country  as  being  consistent  with  their  own  set  of  moral 
values.  If  you  don't  believe  that,  you  need  to  read  the  after  action 
reports  on  the  Mai  Lai  Massacre  to  see  that  morale  went  straight 
downhill  because  people  knew  something  had  been  done  which  was 
wrong  or  immoral. 

We  are  here  today  not  because  we  are  Members  of  Congress.  We 
are  here  today  because  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans 
believe  that  tne  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  produced  laws  or  in- 
cludes laws  with  respect  to  sodomy.  Those  laws  ultimately  pro- 
duced our  uniform  code  of  military  justice.  These  people  believe  the 
code  is  essentially  correct  and  they  believe  their  rejection  of  homo- 
sexuality is  a  value  that  is  and  should  be  acceptable. 
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Everybody's  comments  today,  including  Dr.  Sherry's,  have  been 
to  the  effect  that  if  you  as  a  young  man  or  woman  who  wears  a 
uniform,  reject  homosexuahty  and  don't  want  to  be  working  with 
homosexuals,  you  are  prejudiced — ^you  haven't  been  educated 
enough,  you  need  to  be  enlightened.  Nobody  has  acknowledged  in 
the  least  that  that  person  might  have  the  right  to  keep  that  value 
and  consider  it  a  legitimate  value  as  opposed  to  the  prejudices  that 
were  held  in  the  past  against  people  of  different  skin  colors. 

The  polls  we  have  seen  have  shown  that  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  young  people  in  the  military  don't  want  to  be  associated  with 
homosexuals  and  don't  want  to  see  the  ban  lifted.  Yet  I  think  the 
same  people  if  asked  the  question,  "do  you  think  it  is  okay  for  men 
of  different  colors  to  serve  in  the  military,"  would  say  yes. 

Dr.  Sherry,  you  stated  your  position;  a  lot  of  people  have  read  the 
same  Bible,  they  have  read  Romans  and  Paul  and  have  repeated 
Paul's  statement  which  stated  that  homosexuality  is  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong.  My  question  to  you  is,  is  it  your  position  that  people  who 
basically  repeat  and  assert  Paul's  position  in  Romans,  are  the 
young  people  who  wear  the  imiform?  Are  they  doing  that  legiti- 
mately or  are  they  simply  prejudiced  and  is  that  something  that  we 
should  help  them  to  overcome? 

We  have  heard  from  two  officers,  and  here's  what  we  learned  in 
a  series  of  hearings  that  the  House  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee held.  We  had  a  lot  of  meetings  with  enlisted  people  and  often 
they  said  certain  officers  are  great  at  sitting  in  their  offices  in 
Washington  and  putting  down  policies  that  we  have  to  implement 
at  the  troop  level. 

We  had  Jimmie  Howard,  a  medal  of  honor  winner,  in  San  Diego 
who  said  those  people  in  Washington  don't  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on.  Allowing  homosexuals  to  serve  would  disrupt  discipline 
and  morale  in  the  military,  especially  among  servicemen  living  in 
cramped  ships  quarters  or  in  isolated  outposts.  People  join  the  mili- 
tary because  they  want  to  defend  their  country,  Howard  said.  They 
can't  do  it  if  they  have  to  worry  about  the  guy  in  the  next  bunk 
or  in  the  foxhole  or  in  the  plane  or  in  the  tank. 

I  want  you  to  comment  on  this.  You  have  all  referred  to  the  fact 
that  action  can  take  place  if  inappropriate  actions  are  undertaken 
by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but  would  you  comment  on  the 
right  of  a  person  who  wears  the  uniform  who  feels  he  has  a  right 
to  sexual  privacy,  who  is  in  a  position  of  forced  intimacy  in  a  ship 
or  a  barracks,  to  not  be  with  certain  people.  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  right  to  what  I  would  call  sexual  privacy  by 
the  people  who  are  in  the  barracks,  in  the  ships,  et  cetera? 

Thank  you.  I  laid  out  a  number  of  questions  there. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  will  respond  to  one  thing  first  and  then  go 
to  the  figures  you  quoted. 

You  said  there  is  a  study  of  young  people  today  that  quotes  them 
as  sajang  they  wouldn't  care  about  living  with  people  of  a  different 
color  in  the  barracks,  predominately  they  don't  mind  mixing  colors 
in  the  barracks,  but  they  don't  want  to  live  with  gays. 

That  is  true  today  because  in  1948  we  went  through  all  the  hell 
then  integrating  the  races  in  the  barracks.  We  have  gone  from 
1948  to  1993  struggling  and  accomplishing  racial  integration,  and 
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I  personally  think  that  we  can  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with  inte- 
grating the  gays. 

You  quoted  a  bunch  of  figures  which,  of  course,  are  not  available 
to  me,  on  the  acts  that  have  taken  place  and  people  who  have  been 
court-martialed  in  the  Army.  I  can't  remember  the  totals  on  those, 
but  none  were  really  very  large  figures  when  you  consider  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a  pretty  large  outfit. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  wish  that  these 
figures  could  be  reduced  to  percentages  so  you  could  say  X  percent 
of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force  has  been  arrested  and 
tried  for  a  sexual  act  that  he  shouldn't  have  participated  in  during 
a  specific  period  of  time.  My  point  being,  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
know  of  any  riots  in  the  barracks  or  really  big  trouble  in  tne  bar- 
racks because  of  gay  soldiers  and  their  conduct. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  would  make  the  same  comment  about  mis- 
conduct. 

What  we  find  is  that  the  sodomy  law  or  the  provision  of  the  uni- 
form code  of  military  justice  is  silent  about  one's  sexual  orientation, 
so  if  there  are  acts  of  sodomy  being  committed  by  homosexuals  it 
may  be  what  is  on  the  sheet.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that.  But 
we  don't  have  a  similar  listing  of  acts  for  which  people  were  pun- 
ished between  heterosexuals.  They  aren't  even  considered  a  prob- 
lem. The  code  is  silent  on  sexual  orientation. 

I  think  the  statistics  can  be  used  in  a  very  negative  way  and  also 
a  very  inappropriate  way.  When  you  talk  about  awards,  yes,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  with  silver  stars,  a  lot  of  people  with  congres- 
sional medals  of  honor  and  distinguished  service  crosses.  Some 
have  stepped  forward.  Some  haven't.  Some  of  them  still  say  my 
sexual  orientation  isn't  something  I  want  to  publically  declare  and 
they  should  be  respected  for  that. 

I  was  a  soldier  first  every  time.  This  particular  silver  star  was 
an  impact  silver  star  where  the  general  came  to  the  battle  site  and 
pinned  it  on.  It  wasn't  mulled  over  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  some 
office.  It  didn't  come  to  Washington  to  have  a  review  done  on  it. 
People  saw  my  act  of  bravery  and  they  pinned  the  award  on  the 
battle  site,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  that. 

Yes,  there  are  people  who  are  out  of  touch  with  the  cultural 
changes  that  are  happening  in  America.  In  Kansas  City,  we  find 
strong  support  for  lifting  the  ban  among  clergymen,  among  civic 
leaders,  among  Members  of  Congress  who  speak  out.  They  are  able 
to  keep  their  town  meetings  under  control  and  talk  about  it  in  a 
logical,  distinguished  way. 

The  disruptive  conduct  that  we  see  is  based  on  letters  to  soldiers 
and  Marines  on  military  bases  where  information  has  been  pro- 
vided so  that  the  letters  are  targeted  to  say,  write  your  Congress- 
man in  Texas,  when  the  person  is  in  California.  That  information 
is  only  in  the  files  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Those  kinds  of  disruptive  acts  are  hurting  us.  Distributing  video 
tapes  of  a  gay  pride  parade  by  members  of  tne  Joint  Chiefs  is  inap- 
propriate. So  why  would  you  be  surprised  that  soldiers  are  not 
stepping  forward  in  support  of  lifting  the  ban?  You  don't  have  to 
be  surprised,  because  their  leaders  are  acting  inappropriately.  It 
borders  on  insubordination,  and  it  is  not  the  military  I  served  in, 
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and  it  is  not  the  Army;  it  is  other  services,  and  they  are  well  docu- 
mented. 

If  you  would  like  examples  of  cases  where  this  disruptive  behav- 
ior is  occurring,  I  am  sure  it  can  be  provided  for  you. 

Women  in  combat — women  will  be  allowed  on  certain  war  ships, 
maybe  even  submarines.  I  agree  that  all  people  should  be  given  the 
sexual  privacy  they  have  come  to  expect  and  deserve,  whether  it 
is  in  showers  or  in  sleeping  quarters,  but  the  unsubstantiated  fear 
of  heterosexual  males  that  gay  soldiers  first  find  them  attractive 
and  then  will  approach  them  is  unfoimded.  In  my  23  years  com- 
manding, about  half  that  time  commanding  soldiers,  I  never  had  a 
report  and  never  discharged  anyone  for  homosexual  conduct,  and 
it  wasn't  because  I  was  gay.  I  never  saw  any  misconduct  and  none 
was  reported. 

Ms.  DoMl.  I  would  like  to  respond.  An  additional  observation  I 
would  like  to  make  on  the  poll  results  you  discussed  is  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  gender  gap  even  in  the  military.  It  is  about  30- 
some  points.  Of  women  in  the  military  polled,  only  47  percent  of 
those  had  opposition.  The  same  could  be  said  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. There  is  about  a  13,  14  point  gender  gap  difference  with  regard 
to  American  women  in  that  they  don't  see  it  the  same  way  as  men 
do.  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  observation,  because  the  women 
who  do  serve  in  the  military  are  a  captive  audience.  As  Colonel 
Cropsey  addressed,  the  leadership  is  certainly  taking  a  different 
position  from  the  President. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  your  concerns  about  privacy.  This  is 
also  an  issue  that  comes  up  over  and  over  again  in  my  travels 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  also  an  issue  that  comes  up  on  talk 
radio  with  great  consistency. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  military,  not  only  as  a  drill  in- 
structor and  a  platoon  sergeant,  but  as  someone  who  commanded 
a  company  that  when  you  were  on  field  training  exercises  that  pri- 
vacy is  not  a  black  and  white  situation  where  men  are  in  one  area 
and  women  are  in  another.  In  fact,  men  and  women  in  the  Gulf 
shared  the  same  GP  medium  tents,  there  were  like  40  soldiers  in 
those  tents,  men  and  women  side  by  side. 

Maj.  Rhonda  Cornum,  the  flight  surgeon  who  was  shot  down, 
gave  a  very,  I  think,  insightful  observation  about  the  latrines  that 
were  set  up  in  garrison  in  the  Gulf  The  tops  of  latrines  were  cut 
off  because  of  the  high  temperatures.  They  had  to  use  a  ventilation 
system  because  you  are  in  the  desert.  So  vou  could  see  people  go 
in  and  out  of  the  restrooms.  Even  Dr.  Moskos  has  articulated  that 
when  people  get  into  field  situations  they  have  to  adjust  and  all 
privacy  is  compromised. 

I  lived  in  barracks.  I  am  not  one  of  those  officers  was  was  out 
of  touch;  I  came  up  through  the  ranks.  People  are  in  their  barracks 
probably  for  as  little  time  as  they  can  be.  They  try  to  get  out,  one; 
and  two,  barracks  life  is  like  dormitories  and  is  more  reflective  of 
how  men  and  women  live  today  in  group  situations  such  as  on  uni- 
versity campuses,  where  in  fact,  men  are  housed  in  one  room  and 
women  are  housed  in  the  next. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  made  trips  and  observed  military 
installations  and  the  living  situations  of  soldiers  today.  I  dont 
think  it  is  just  a  black  and  white  situation. 
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As  someone  at  squad  leader  level,  when  you  are  dealing  with  Joe 
and  Jane  Tentpeg,  as  I  like  to  say,  and  there  is  a  disagreement 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  squad  leader  to  work  out,  I  think 
we  do  an  injustice  to  the  junior  leadership  of  this  all  professional 
military  that  we  are  so  proud  of  when  we  assume  that  they  can't 
work  out  these  problems  together. 

I  think  the  generals  and  politicians  have  made  more  of  this  than 
is  realistically  applied  in  the  day-to-day  reality  of  living  as  a  soldier 
in  today's  military. 

Dr.  Sherry.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  your  question  about  scrip- 
ture because  it  is  a  very  significant  question,  Mr.  Hunter.  As  I 
think  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  differing 
interpretations  of  the  way  scripture  should  be  read  and  inter- 
preted. It  is  a  debate  that  goes  on  within  churches  across  this  coun- 
try. There  are  some  who  read  scripture  literally.  There  are  others 
among  us  who  see  scripture  as  the  unfolding  word  of  God  and  see 
through  that  dramatic  story  of  God's  ways  for  us  as  a  people.  We 
tend  to  see  particular  scripture  passages  in  their  own  literary  and 
historical  context.  So  as  one  looks  at  scripture  to  speak  to  the  word 
of  God,  one  keeps  that  clearly  in  mind. 

I  want  to  acknowledge,  as  you  implied,  that  there  are  varying  in- 
terpretations of  these  particular  passages  which  cause  most  con- 
troversy. I  respect  the  differing  interpretations. 

Mr.  Hu>rrER.  They  are  very  explicit. 

Dr.  Sherry.  In  all  of  scripture,  there  are  six  passages  that  refer 
most  specifically  to  this  issue.  Three  of  those,  two  in  Leviticus  and 
one  in  Romans,  are  most  clear.  The  two  in  Leviticus,  interestingly 
enough,  are  part  of  the  old  holiness  code,  the  liturgical  handbook 
for  the  priesthood. 

In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  which  are  contained  in  those  two 
statements,  there  are  also  prohibitions  in  that  code  against  eating 
meat  with  blood,  which  in  our  terms  means  rare  meat.  There  are 
prohibitions  against  sowing  your  field  with  two  kinds  of  seeds. 
There  are  prohibitions  about  putting  on  a  garment  made  of  two  dif- 
fering materials.  So  as  one  looks  at  that  particular  code,  if  you  see 
it  in  its  historical  and  literal  context  and  try  to  place  oneself  within 
that  context,  one  has  to  ask  the  questions,  what  is  the  centrality 
of  scripture,  what  is  more  significant  and  what  is  not  so  significant. 

It  is  interesting  that  Jesus  in  the  four  gospels  never  mentioned 
homosexuality,  but  he  mentioned  over  and  over  again  God's  love  for 
all  people,  particularly  those  who  hurt,  particularly  those  who  have 
been  oppressed.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  struggle  with  these  is- 
sues, agree  to  disagree  about  scriptural  interpretation,  if  we  keep 
in  our  minds  and  our  hearts  the  centrality  of  the  love  command- 
ment, and  the  concern  for  justice  and  peace,  I  think  we  can  begin 
to  address  these  questions  more  accurately. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  room  for  varying  inter- 
pretations of  this  issue,  but  the  concern  about  the  ban  is  not  asking 
someone  to  make  a  final  decision  on  his  or  her  understanding  of 
sexual  orientation.  Rather,  the  discussion  about  the  ban  is  a  ques- 
tion of  civil  liberties,  civil  rights  for  all  people,  whatever  one's  feel- 
ing is  about  that  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
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Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
near  genius  in  structuring  this  hearing.  I  think  this  is  a  landmark 
day  for  education  of  the  public  on  nearly  all  aspects  of  this  issue. 
Most  if  not  all  of  the  issues  have  been  covered.  A  couple  of  observa- 
tions and  a  few  questions. 

I  was  somewhat,  almost  amused  by  Colonel  Cropse/s  statement 
as  to  the  ability  to  hold  order  and  decorum  at  these  town  meetings. 
You  have  not  been  back  to  Indiana  recently.  I  think  we  have  over- 
all held  order  and  decorum,  but  it  has  been  at  the  price  of  structur- 
ing a  debate  as  to  whether  I  should  be  boiled  in  oil  or  drawn  and 
quartered. 

This  is  a  volatile  question  in  Indiana.  It  has  gotten  the  public 
mind  off  deficit  reduction  and  tax  increases  and  other  problems  we 

face. 

Tanya  and  I  are  good  friends.  She  knows  that  this  runs  deep  m 
Indiana,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  what  we  are 
doing  or  not  doing. 

I  particularly  appreciate  Pastor  Sherry's  emphasis  on  integrity. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  this  committee  to  realize,  if  at  all 
possible,  regardless  of  how  this  comes  out,  that  we  should  not  be 
placing  any  dedicated  group  of  Americans  in  any  position  where 
they  have  to  lie  in  order  to  maintain  their  civil  rights  or  their  pro- 
fessional status  or  whatever. 

To  Colonel  Cropsey,  I  would  like  to  ask  when  I  finish  my  state- 
ment if  we  could  talk  about  integrity.  I  wonder  about  the  various 
integrity  calls  that  may  have  been  placed  on  officers  around  you 
who  must  have  had  to  make  a  decision  at  some  point  whether  your 
sexual  orientation  was  an  issue.  It  came  up  in  various  opening 
statements,  the  broader  gay  agenda — ^that  is  one  of  the  themes,  as 
we  all  know,  and  I  think  very  sincerely,  is  sometimes  recklessly  ap- 
plied or  stated  and  that  seeks  to  blow  up  the  hopes  for  equality  on 
this  issue. 

I  would  like  anyone  to  comment  on  the  concerns  for  equality  ver- 
sus the  statements  going  around  about  gay  preference,  gay  affirma- 
tive action,  if  you  will;  the  idea  that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
so  many  gays  enrolled  at  the  military  academy  or  in  whatever  mili- 
tary unit. 

I  don't  think  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here,  but  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  witnesses  later  will  be,  in  essence,  referring  to 
such  likely  future  developments  as  full  civil  rights  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  preference  or  orientation. 

Also,  I  guess  some  concern  was  raised  about  funding  for  gay  ad- 
vocacy, which  I  think  would  have  a  hard  time  ever  passing  the 
Congress.  Quite  frankly,  I  couldn't  vote  for  that. 

Another  fear  or  problem  expressed  was  that  there  could  be  stud- 
ies on  gay  teen  suicides,  and  I  want  to  know  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  with  that?  Are  these  not  young  Americans  who  should  be 
loved  and  kept  alive?  If  you  can  help  me  with  some  of  those  con- 
cerns as  I  go  back  and  forth  to  Indiana,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  In  terms  of  my  own  sexual  orientation,  there 
was  no  announcement,  there  was  no  coming  out  party  or  anything 
like  that.  People  I  knew  and  trusted,  I  snared  that  information 
with.  It  is  an  important  part  of  me  and  the  relationships  I  have 
had  with  people.  It  was  never  brought  up  as  an  issue  by  any  sol- 
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dier,  by  any  officer  or  any  boss.  In  fact,  General  Cavezza,  who  was 
the  commander  of  the  All-Infantry-Division  at  that  time,  encour- 
aged us  to  take  care  of  our  soldiers. 

There  were  many,  many  instances  when  I  did  just  that.  Being  a 
commander  is  more  than  training  for  war  and  executing  war.  The 
changing  nature  of  our  society,  the  changing  nature  of  the  mihtary 
has  caused  us  to  have  to  be  sensitive  to  families,  to  diversity,  to 
education,  and  to  a  whole  host  of  issues.  I  found  I  could  do  that 
very  easily  and  without  difficulty.  I  did  not  feel  ever  that  I  com- 
promised my  integrity  in  the  operations  with  soldiers. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  guess  the  basic  question  I  have  here,  is  if  a 
superior  officer,  a  fellow  officer,  has  information  as  to  your  sexual 
preference,  is  he  in  any  way  bound  or  encouraged  to  report  that  or 
to  make  it  an  issue?  I  know  many  don't  or  most  would  not.  What 
is  the  drill  on  that? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  think  the  drill  is  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  invested  very  heavily  in  the  officer  corps. 

The  Government  paid  for  my  Masters  degree.  They  sent  me  to 
a  number  of  schools  and  I  have  developed  a  repertoire  of  skills. 

So  you  don't  see  many  officers  discharged  under  the  policy  in  the 
DOD.  Most  of  them  are  allowed  to  resign,  so  we  are  kind  of  invisi- 
ble. In  some  respects  you  could  say  we  are  protected.  Now  and  then 
you  will  see  officers  who  speak  out,  and  there  have  been  several 
in  the  past  year,  those  officers  speaking  out  not  to  declare  their 
sexual  orientation,  but  rather  to  say  we  want  to  serve  our  country 

proudly. 

You  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  training  us  to  learn  to  fly 
aircraft  and  now  we  are  operating  Xerox  machines.  It  doesn't  make 
good  sense.  So  it  never  did  seem  to  be  a  big  issue  with  officers. 

But  there  are  gay  officers,  no  doubt  about  that.  In  the  War  Col- 
lege, I  would  say  probably  15  percent  of  the  officers  in  our  class 
were  either  gays  or  lesbians.  I  can  easily  state  that.  That  is  not  un- 
usual. We  can  debate  statistics  all  day.  Broader  gav  agenda— the 
gay  agenda  if  there  is  one,  and  I  haven't  seen  one — there  were  sev- 
eral points  made  at  the  march  on  Washington  last  week  and  that 
is  for  equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  civil  rights,  the  ability  to 
hold  a  job  and  own  real  estate,  buy  a  house,  the  ability  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  without  fear  of  discharge.  It  is  basic.  We 
are  just  looking  for  some  equality. 

I  mentioned  recruiting,  and  I  nave  recruited  for  a  long  time,  and 
no  one  in  any  of  the  focus  groups  ever  talked  about  sexual  orienta- 
tion as  being  a  prerequisite  or  detriment  to  service.  The  recruiting 
will  be  hurt  on  university  campuses  because  many  States  have  em- 
braced nondiscrimination  policies  with  regard  to  employment. 
Many  universities  have  embraced  nondiscrimination  policies.  Those 
are  the  very  universities  and  colleges  where  the  Army  and  other 
services  fought  to  get  their  ROTC  programs  on  those  top  tier  cam- 
puses. Those  campuses  now  have  told  the  President,  told  DOD, 
that  we  have  either  terminated  our  relationship  with  you  regarding 
ROTC  or  we  will  do  it  by  a  certain  date. 

Latest  count,  there  are  some  67  universities  in  29  States  who 
have  expressed  that  position.  We  are  going  to  be  hurting  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recruit  officers  for  our  Armed  Forces  from  top  tier  uni- 
versities. That  is  unacceptable,  and  it  should  be  unacceptable  to 
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the  members  of  this  committee.  The  recruiting  of  young  men  and 
women  who  will  serve  in  the  enhsted  corps,  the  talent  will  flow  just 
as  fast  as  it  has,  and  given  the  downsizing  of  the  Army  you  face 
a  different  problem.  You  have  too  many  people  and  you  are  trying 
to  discharge  them.  I  don't  think  for  a  moment  recruiting  will  be 
hurt  except  on  the  officer  side. 

Ms.  DOMI.  I  would  respond  that,  yes,  if  you  are  an  officer  and  you 
know  that  someone  is  gay  or  lesbian,  you  are  compelled  by  the 
honor  code  or  by  upholding  the  regulations  of  the  DOD  to  report 

it. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  So,  in  essence 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  trying  to  indicate  that  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  people 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  issue  where  all  of  us  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  witnesses  for  some  substantial  period  of  time.  But  we 
have  the  reality  of  time  constraints  and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  try  to  preserve  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers, because  everyone  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  McClosky.  If  Ms.  Domi  can  finish  her  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  going  to  Reserve  the  rights  of  all 
the  Members.  The  Chair  is  listening.  If  the  questions  have  not  been 
answered,  the  Chair  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  ask  the  wit- 
nesses to  respond  to  the  question.  If  the  gentleman  would  back  off 
a  little  bit,  the  Chair  can  do  the  Chair's  job. 

Ms.  Domi.  I  would  respond  by  saying  that  this  puts  actual  pro- 
fessionals in  the  military,  those  officers  who  are  social  workers, 
chaplains,  doctors,  even  in  some  cases  lawyers,  who  by  your  coming 
forward  and  telling  them  you  are  gay,  in  the  position  of  being  com- 
pelled by  the  ethics  of  being  an  officer  to  report  this.  So  it  puts  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  military  in  an  ethical  quandary  on  how  to  deal 
with  this  policy. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  your  comments  about  teenage  suicides. 
As  you  all  know,  the  HHS  report  from  1989  has  been  much  touted 
by  opponents  of  the  ban,  by  a  witness  who  will  be  coming  before 
you.  This  study  indicated  that  30  percent  of  gay  and  lesbian  youth 
were  at  risk  to  commit  suicide.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that,  in  fact,  this  study  was  never  put  before  a  rigorous  peer  re- 
view. It  was  not  subjected  to  the  professional  methodology  that  is 
generally  accustomed  to  those  who  study,  and  recent  studies  done 
by  Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  California,  San 
Diego,  have  reflected  figures  of  approximately  6  to  7  percent  of  gay 
and  lesbian  youth  commit  suicide,  which  is  not  dramatically  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  youths  of  different  sexual  orientation. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  move  to  Mr.  Bilbray  followed  by  Mr. 
Bateman. 

Mr.  Bilbray.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  just  like  every  other  Member,  I  have 
had  numerous  phone  calls  on  this  issue.  It  is  amazing  to  rne  that 
my  office  has  had  a  number  of  mihtary  officers  who  called  with  the 
same  kind  of  story  as  Colonel  Cropsey— they  have  won  the  silver 
star,  the  bronze  star  for  valor  in  Vietnam  and  other  places,  and  are 
gay. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  enlisted  man  has  ever  called  with 
the  same  story.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  more  confidence  on  the  part 
of  officers  or  whether  there  is  a  disproportionate  number  of  gays 
compared  to  enlisted  men. 

My  question  though  is  this.  The  President  has  taken  a  stand  and 
taken  off  the  enlistment  forms  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  re- 
cruit is  homosexual.  I  guess  they  have  not  banned  the  question  at 
a  lower  level.  I  guess  a  company  commander  or  battalion  com- 
mander could  ask  this  question  of  a  recruit  if  he  were  suspicious. 
If  we  had  the  ban  in  the  sense  that  the  question  could  not  be 
brought  up,  and  yet  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  bans  many  of  these  acts  for  heterosexuals  and  homo- 
sexuals, would  that  make  it  permissible  to  commit  these  acts  while 
a  member  of  the  military?  What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  statement 
of  how  the  act  could  be  maybe  tightened  up  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  relieve  the  fears  of  the  people  in  the  military  but  yet  would 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  too,  as  far  as  their  own  sexual 
preference  within  the  military.  Is  there  anything  you  would  rec- 
ommend that  could  be  done  with  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice? 

Ms.  DoMi,  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  within  the  ad- 
ministration about  prosecutorial  discretion.  I  would  only  say  that 
people  who  are  gay  or  lesbian  should  be  allowed  to  be  engaged  in 
consensual  adult  relationships  with  people  of  their  choice  that  do 
not  violate  military  standards  of  conduct;  in  other  words  engage  in 
actual  illegal  relationships,  senior  to  subordinate,  fraternizing  rela- 
tionships on  a  ship,  on  a  military  reservation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  sodomy  statute  is  selectively 
enforced  against  homosexuals.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  re- 
cent studies  have  been  released  to  the  American  public  that  show 
overwhelming  numbers  of  heterosexuals  do  engage  in  oral  sodomy 
and  that  it  is  not  enforced  against  heterosexuals  in  the  military 
when  it  is  consensual. 

Having  been  a  military  police  officer,  I  am  pretty  clear  on  that. 
I  think  Uiat  if  people  obey  the  military  standards  of  conduct  as  in- 
dicated imder  regulations  and  standard  operating  procedures,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  partner  with  whom  they  share  their 
life  or  date  whoever  they  want  within  those  standards  of  military 
conduct. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  You  are  saying  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, as  it  applies,  is  strong  enough  and  does  not  need  modification? 

Ms.  DOMI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiLBRAY.  I  was  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  the  last  2  years  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  I  notice  at  the  military  academies  they 
have  a  very  strict  conduct  code.  If  they  see  a  young  man  and 
woman  hugging  or  kissing  in  the  library  or  behind  the  stacks,  that 
is  grounds  for  dismissal,  and  they  are  very  tough  on  that.  Yet  if 
a  young  male  and  female  leave  the  academy,  check  into  a  motel 
and  spend  the  night,  that  is  not  an  dismissible  account.  That  is  the 
same  standard  you  are  referring  to  now? 

Ms.  DOMI.  Yes. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  yields  back  his  time.  Mr.  Bate- 
man. 
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Mr.  Bateman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  first  compliment  the  Chair  on  the  fine,  commendable  way 
in  which  you  have  conducted  this  hearing.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
fairness  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  enter  the  thickets  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture.  I  will  immediately  discount  my  qualifications  to 
do  that. 

Frankly,  it  is  not  my  province  as  an  elected  official,  a  legislator, 
to  try  and  enact  my  theological  notions  upon  anyone.  My  respon- 
sibilitv  is  a  civil  responsibility.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore  the 
fact  tnat  whatever  interpretation  of  scripture  I  or  Doctor  Sherry 
might  come  to,  all  the  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country  accept  a  certain  interpretation  of  scripture. 

So  the  question  really  becomes,  do  we  in  civil  government  have 
the  right  to  say  to  those  who  are  in  the  majority  and  have  this 
view  uiat  your  view  is  not  necessarily  right  and  in  fact  is  indeed 
wrong,  and  we  therefore  are  going  to  legislatively  inject  ourselves 
into  the  equation? 

I  have  benefited  from  hearing  you  today,  but  I  have  heard  fre- 
quent references  by  the  panel  that  this  is  a  matter  under  the  pro- 
posed changes  of  status  alone,  having  nothing  to  do  with  conduct. 

I  hear  that  and  have  a  little  difficulty  with  it  for  these  reasons: 
I  am  reminded  of  a  line  from  Rudyard  Kipling  about  single  young 
men  in  a  barracks  don't  behave  like  plaster  saints.  By  extension  I 
g^ess  that  also  applies  to  single  young  women  in  barracks. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  status  defined  by  conduct.  We  have 
had  significant  commentary  on  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice that  makes  sodomy  a  significantly  punishable  offense.  I  am  not 
sure  we  are  not  begging  the  issue  here.  It  seems  to  me  logically  if 
we  are  going  to  implement  these  kinds  of  changes  and  say  sexual 
orientation  is  a  total  of  neutrality  in  a  military  setting  that  we 
ought  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice or,  as  another  alternative  and  perhaps  even  quite  logically,  we 
should  make  it  applicable  only  in  a  homosexual  context  but  not  a 
violation  of  law  in  a  heterosexual  context. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  leave  it  alone.  I  would  like  your  views 
on  that  aspect  of  it.  Essentially  and  ultimately  I  think  we  are  real- 
ly discussing  whether  or  not  homosexuality  should  be  recogriized  as 
a  condition  or  circumstance  entitled  to  some  special  constitutional 
protection. 

I  have  some  definite  problems  with  the  implication  that  we 
should  carve  that  out  as  a  specially  protected  category.  The  ques- 
tion of  if  this  is  a  civil  rights  matter  not  readiness,  not  unit  cohe- 
sion, not  morale,  or  not  a  military  security  matter  translates  into 
there  is  something  wrong  when  society  to  reacts  negatively  to  and 
does  not  fully  accept  homosexual  conduct  as  an  appropriate  con- 
duct. 

While  I  would  not  certainly  personally  want  to  discriminate 
against  anyone,  I  am  not  offended  by  association  with  people  who 
are  homosexual  professionally,  in  business  or  in  anv  way,  I  don't 
believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  legislate  some  spe- 
cially protected  rights  for  people  who  profess  to  be  homosexuals  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  a  civil  liberty  to  which  they  are  entitled.  By 
doing  so  I  will  deprive  people  of  rights  which  they  believe  exist 
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which  give  them  the  right  not  to  be  forced  to  associate  with  or  have 
certain  relations  with  people  who  are  homosexuals.  I  think  we  have 
to  be  concerned  about  that. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  your  reactions  on  is  that  this  is  a 
readiness  unit  cohesion  issue  as  it  is  presented  to  this  particular 
committee.  You  have  expressed  views,  and  I  respect  them,  and  they 
have  been  very  well  articulated,  that  it  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  unit  cohesion,  morale,  readiness. 

The  majority  opinion  we  hear  here  seems  to  be  to  the  contrary. 
Where  do  you  think  that  should  leave  this  committee? 

Dr.  Sherry.  Let  me  address  several  of  vour  concerns.  First  of  all, 
I  think  the  perception  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  religious 
people  in  this  country  are  of  a  particular  persuasion  on  this  issue 
may  not  be  as  accurate  as  you  might  feel.  You  will  note  that  in  my 
opening  testimony  I  listed  a  large  number  of  religious  leaders  who 
represent  many  others  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  important  to  clar- 
ify the  distinction  between  protecting  the  civil  rights  and  liberties 
of  people  of  whatever  orientation,  to  distinguish  that  from  a  par- 
ticular question  about  the  moral  rightness  of  a  particular  orienta- 
tion. I  think  that  latter  discussion  needs  to  continue  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  valuable  discussion  for  all  of  us. 

On  the  issue  though  of  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights,  I  can  say 
to  you  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  in  many  other  commun- 
ions around  this  country  there  is  a  growing  and  intense  conviction 
that  the  civil  liberties,  the  civil  rights  of  all  people  need  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  I  don't  think  that  anyone  wants  special  consideration. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  distinction.  People  simply  want 
these  rights  which  every  citizen  of  this  land  by  virtue  of  birth  and 
by  virtue  of  citizenship  have  a  right  to  expect.  That  is  what  I  think 
is  at  odds. 

As  one  looks  at  some  of  the  discriminations  against  gay  and  les- 
bian people  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned aoout  those  issues  as  we  move  toward  a  society  where  ev- 
eryone is  respected  for  who  he  or  she  is  and  wants  to  be.  So  that 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  some  of  the  perceptions  about  the 
role  of  the  religious  community  on  this  issue,  those  perceptions 
need  to  be  shifted.  That  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  that  I  did 
take  the  time  to  check  with  many  of  my  counterparts  in  many  com- 
mimions  in  this  land. 

Ms.  DOMI.  Mr.  Bateman,  I  would  respond  with  regard  to  your 
concerns  around  unit  cohesion  and  the  alarm  that  has  been  sound- 
ed by  numerous  leaders  in  our  country.  I  would  like  to  come  back 
to  the  same  thing  we  have  been  saying  all  along.  We  are  serving 
now.  We  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  We  have  served  probably 
in  every  war  this  country  has  ever  fought.  There  is  no  documented 
evidence  that  anyone's  life  has  been  leopardized  in  uniform  by  a 

fay  man  or  lesbian  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  that  is  the 
ey. 

Also  what  is  interesting  about  this  whole  unit  cohesion  discus- 
sion is  that  the  data  which  is  reflected  in  discharges  of  gay  men 
and  lesbians  always  precipitously  drops  during  the  peak  of  any  con- 
flict or  war  we  have  fought.  So  I  think  there  is  something  that  can 
be  said  for  the  fact  that  we  are  cashiering  effective  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  during  peacetime,  but  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
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serve  and  we  need  those  bodies  to  fight  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  are  utiHzed  and  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  with  regard  to  your  concerns  about 
whether  sodomy  is  a  moral  or  an  immoral  issue  that  what  we  have 
gotten  into  a  policy  of  regulating  what  people  are  doing  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  bedrooms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably 
lots  of  people  in  this  country  who,  while  I  really  don't  like  what 
they  do  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  home.  When  I  put  my  uniform 
on  to  do  my  job,  I  put  aside  those  issues  because  I  have  a  mission 
to  do. 

There  were  people  in  the  ranks  where  I  served  who  committed 
adulterous  acts  and  it  was  winked  at.  This  was  not  something  peo- 
ple cared  about. 

We  had  2  years  of  cover-up  on  Tailhook.  Sexual  harassment  hap- 
pens every  day  in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  are  starting  to  get  it. 
How  are  people  comporting  themselves  in  uniform?  Are  they  doing 
our  country  a  justice  or  shaming  themselves?  I  think  what  is  pri- 
vate should  be  left  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  bedrooms,  and  I 
think  the  Government  needs  to  get  out  of  people's  bedrooms. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  comments  to  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  question? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  In  terms  of  being  embarrassed  for  my  hetero- 
sexual counterparts  when  I  went  to  Vietnam  in  An  Khe,  the  first 
day  there,  I  was  informed  you  can  go  down  in  this  village  and  there 
are  brothels  in  this  village  and  you  can  go  have  sex  with  these 
women.  There  were  married  soldiers  and  single  soldiers,  people 
who  exposed  themselves  to  disease  and  other  illnesses.  This  hap- 
pened in  other  wars.  I  don't  support  that  and  I  didn't  support  it 
then.  I  just  don't  think  it  is  appropriate. 

The  sodomy  laws  have  changed.  Twenty-six  States  have  repealed 
their  laws  dealing  with  sodomy  and  I  think  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  about  to  repeal  its  regulation  in  the  same  way.  Special 
rights;  I  have  not  heard  people  ask  for  special  rights.  I  have  heard 
people  ask  for  equal  rights  without  fear  of  coercion,  discrimination 
and  discharge. 

Colonel  Truscott.  Mr.  Bateman,  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the 
statement  of  my  great  grandfather  who  said  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  I  wish  he  had  stated  all  people,  instead  of  men.  I  think 
all  these  people  want  is  to  be  treated  that  way.  That  is  all  they 
want. 

The  Chairman.  I  Thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
this  panel  for  the  powerful  and  compelling  testimony  that  you  pro- 
vided to  us  this  morning.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  am  grateful  and  I  think  it  is  indisputable  that  this  Nation 
is  better  off  and  certainly  the  Armed  Forces  are  better  off  because 
Colonel  Cropsey  had  the  good  fortune  of  not  facing  discrimination 
while  he  served  this  country. 

I  commend  you  on  behalf  of  those  who  don't  share  that  good  for- 
tune. I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  Mr.  Bateman's  question  about 
unit  cohesion.  Colonel  Cropsey,  I  know  that  you  have  had  direct  ex- 
perience with  this,  and  I  know  that  you  have  also  done  some  writ- 
ing on  the  subject. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  this  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  inherent  inability  or  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  achieve  unit  cohesiveness  among 
disparate  units.  Obviously,  the  boot  camp  experience  is  designed  to 
take  people  from  very  different  backgrounds,  orientations,  perspec- 
tives and  values  and  mold  them  into  a  coherent,  cohesive  unit  de- 
spite those  differences.  What  we  see  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy,  and  I  am  "the  presence  of  such  members,  gays  and  lesbians, 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  the  military  service  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, good  order  and  morale." 

So  the  issue  emerging  here  is  whether  or  not  there  is  an  inherent 
inability  or  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  achieve 
that  unit  cohesiveness,  despite  the  disparity  and  differences  among 
people  within  that  unit.  The  implication  is  that  we  have  a  weak- 
ness that  the  Australians  do  not  have;  that  the  Canadians  do  not 
have;  that  the  Israelis  do  not  have. 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  if  you  would  on  whether  you  believe 
there  is  an  inherent  weakness  or  inability  among  our  Armed  Forces 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  unit  cohesiveness  which  would  allow  them 
or  prevent  them  from  achieving  this  cohesiveness  with  gays  and 
lesbians  in  the  military. 

I  also  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  hiding  or,  as  Dr. 
Sherry  referred  to  it,  living  a  lie — that  is  allowing  gays  or  lesbians 
in,  but  not  allowing  them  to  be  honest  about  whether  they  are  gay 
or  lesbian — ^if  that  would  have  an  affect  on  unit  cohesiveness. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Domi  if  she  would  tell  us  the 
story  you  told  us  at  the  outset  of  your  testimony,  about  you  being 
the  victim  of  sexual  harassment,  and  tell  us  what  happened  to  the 
perpetrator  of  that  sexual  harassment. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Mr.  Andrews,  there  is  absolutely  no  inherent 
weakness  in  our  Armed  Forces  when  it  comes  to  the  ability  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  cohesiveness  and  readiness.  What  we  found — 
my  experience  is  all  in  the  military.  I  am  not  an  academic.  I  am 
speaking  as  a  soldier. 

After  recruiting  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  I  went  to  Fort  Sheridan 
to  be  the  director  of  program  analysis  and  evaluation  for  the  re- 
cruiting command.  In  that  job  we  looked  at  why  people  join  and 
how  we  can  increase  the  quality  of  the  people  coming  into  the  mili- 
tary and  how  can  we  increase  the  quanity  of  women  in  particular. 
How  can  we  attract  more  diversity  into  the  military. 

We  found  that  we  had  the  incentives,  we  had  the  college  fund, 
we  had  all  of  the  tools  that  we  needed,  but  we  continued  to  see  at- 
trition out  of  basic  training.  We  continued  to  see  people  fail  to  com- 
plete their  enlistment.  We  went  and  asked  the  drill  sergeants  why, 
and  the  drill  sergeants  are  really  great  but  they  said,  "sir,  we  al- 
ways eliminate  the  bottom  10  percent." 

We  said,  "we  are  giving  you  better  quality."  They  said,  "that  is 
the  way  we  do  it."  So  we  changed  the  incentive  to  graduate  every- 
one. We  needed  the  soldiers  and  we  saw  that  there  wasn't  the  kind 
of  cohesiveness  that  we  needed  at  Fort  Irwin  and  Leavenworth 
when  we  created  battles  with  computers  and  games  and  laser 
training  devices  that  you  shoot  at  each  and  other  we  found  that 
sometimes  we  weren't  as  effective  as  we  could  be. 
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We  found  out  why.  We  found  out  that  we  replaced  individuals 
one  at  a  time.  When  we  did  that,  we  placed  a  burden  on  the  squad 
leaders  and  the  platoon  leaders  and  the  platoon  sergeants.  They 
had  to  do  this  bonding  in  the  units.  We  said,  this  is  ridiculous. 
Let's  recruit  people,  high  quality  people  in  packages,  and  send 
them  to  Fort  Jackson. 

At  some  point,  this  cadre  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  offi- 
cers joined  them  and  they  get  the  unit  patch  and  they  get  the  other 
symbols  that  help  create  cohesion  and  unity  in  a  group  and  then 
you  ship  these  packages  overseas  or  to  Korea  or  to  Fort  Lewis  or 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  we  have  done  it  and  it  worked.  Attrition 
went  down.  Effectiveness  went  up. 

You  hear  people  bragging  about  the  readiness  and  the  cohesiye- 
ness.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sexual  orientation.  It  has  nothing 
do  with  being  gay  or  lesbian.  It  has  to  do  with  leadership;  how  you 
train,  deploy  and  assign  people.  It  works.  I  was  on  that  particular 
study  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Army.  I  was  pulled  out  of  the 
war  college  for  6  weeks.  A  once  in  a  life  time  opportunity  to  go 
study  something,  but  it  was  refreshing  to  study  it  and  implement 
a  plan  that  contributed  to  the  combat  readiness  and  cohesion  that 
we  see  in  our  services. 

Ms.  DoMi.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  gentleman  who  sexually  harassed 
me  was  rewarded  with  a  promotion.  I  reported  the  harassment  in- 
formally. I  was  an  officer,  and  I  wanted  to  give  the  system  a  chance 
to  work.  This  committee  has  obviously  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  track  reports  of  sexual  harassment. 

I  had,  unfortunately,  told  my  legal  counsel  at  the  time  about  the 
harassment  and  went  through  my  chain  of  command  and  discussed 
it  with  the  provost  marshall,  who  was  my  senior  rater  at  the  time. 
His  response  to  me  was,  women  really  have  it  tough,  but  once  a 
charge  has  been  made,  it  has  to  be  investigated. 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  know,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  the  credibility  is  of  the  individual  who  brings  a  charge 
against  someone — the  criminal  investigative  services  are  compelled 
to  investigate  all  charges.  So  that  is  how  it  was  left. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  a  comment,  Mr.  Andrews,  back  to  the 
numbers  again.  Suppose  you  have  a  company  of  about  150  men  and 
we  assume  that  somewhere  between  5  and  10  percent  of  them  are 
gay.  So  let's  say  we  have  six  or  eight  gays  down  there,  and  we  let 
them  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they  are  gays,  if  they  want  to.  Let's 
assume  that  all  of  them  don't  want  to.  Maybe  only  a  couple  will. 
Will  the  fact  that  two  gays,  two  men  out  of  150  people  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  they  are  homosexual  destroy  the  cohesiveness  of  a 
unit  of  150  men?  If  it  has  a  good  company  commander,  a  good  bat- 
talion commander  and  so  forth,  I  just  can't  conceive  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hansen.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  the  Chair  would  like  to  state  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  proceed  until  every  Member 
present  has  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  witnesses. 

We  would  like  to  state  to  all  four  of  you  witnesses  that  we  appre- 
ciate your  endurance.  When  you  are  testifying  before  a  subcommit- 
tee, it  is  one  thing.  But  before  a  full  committee,  it  is  a  marathon 
and  I  appreciate  your  patience.  All  four  of  you  are  aware  that  this 
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is  a  significant  moment  and  a  significant  issue  that  we  are  dealing 
with. 

I  would  say  that  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  proceed 
until  all  Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  you.  Then 
hopefully  we  would  then  recess  and  reconvene  at  2  p.m.  to  hear  the 
second  panel.  With  those  comments,  the  Chair  would  yield  to  Mr. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  guess  you  folks  all  realize  that  since  the  new  administration 
came  in  and  the  President  did  make  this  an  issue,  that  we  have 
never  heard  as  much  from  the  public  as  we  have  on  this  issue.  You 
can  well  imagine  our  district  offices  and  our  offices  here — ^the 
phones  are  ringing  off  the  hook. 

I  have  been  on  the  Ethics  Committee  for  12  years  and  I  am  not 
any  longer,  but  I  went  through  every  big  scandal  that  we  had,  and 
I  don't  think  any  of  those  scandals  generated  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  we  have  received  on  this  particular  issue.  After  reading 
their  testimony  I  notice  that  this  morning  panel  will  be  substan- 
tially different  from  the  panel  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  explore  a  little  bit  the  vast  difference  of  opinion 
that  seems  to  exist  between  you  folks  who  have  testified  this  morn- 
ing and  those  the  Chairman  referred  to  who  will  be  on  at  2  o'clock. 
We  recently  received  a  comprehensive  poll  conducted  by  one  of  the 
military  services,  but  they  didn't  give  it  to  us.  But  then  this  place 
is  a  sieve;  you  can't  write  anything  down.  Anything  that  comes  out 
will  be  picked  up  by  100  different  sources,  but  we  didn't  get  it  from 
those  people. 

This  particular  poll  shows  70  to  75  percent  of  the  military  people 
polled  were  opposed  to  lifting  the  ban;  78  percent  believed  that  lift- 
ing the  ban  would  negatively  impact  recruiting;  85  percent  believed 
it  would  increase  disciplinary  problems;  78  percent  expressed  dis- 
comfort at  sharing  communal  facilities  with  known  homosexuals 
and  87  percent  responded  that  they  would  be  uncomfortable  wit- 
nessing homosexual  displays  of  affection. 

The  poll  reveals  that  83  percent  believe  lifting  the  ban  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  morale.  The  78  percent  believed  that  it 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  cohesion,  I  am  sure  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  poll  that  the  L,A  Times  did  which  also  had  a  heavy 
degree  of  dissent  broken  out  this  way:  74  percent  in  the  Army  op- 
posed, 68  in  the  Navy,  86  in  Marines,  and  74  percent  in  the  Air 
Force, 

The  poll  also  revealed  that  46  percent  of  those  questioned  stated 
that  lifting  the  ban  would  enter  into  their  reenlistment  decision 
while  11  percent  flatly  stated  they  would  get  out.  My  question 
comes  down  to  this.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  here.  We  could 
dismiss  the  findings  by  saying  it's  prejudice  or  bias.  We  could  do 
that.  But  this  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  polls,  and  I  couple  that  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  around  who  have  been  getting 
results  similar  to  those  I  have  been  getting  from  my  individual 
State  as  well  and  other  States. 

Taking  that  into  consideration,  and  what  I  guess  we  will  hear 
this  afternoon,  how  do  you  respond  to  that?  I  don't  mean  to  be  un- 
kind, but  these  things  are  overwhelming.  The  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  is  totally  overwhelming. 
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Ms.  DoMi.  Mr.  Hansen,  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  your  poll  figures  obviously  reflect  what  you  have 
indicated  as  overwhelming  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
pull  out  polls  that,  depending  on  how  the  questions  are  asked,  re- 
flect different  data. 

I  will  say  this,  though,  I  want  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  American  people  and 
maybe  through  this  process,  however  excruciating  and  painful  it 
may  be,  we  are  truly  being  educated  about  a  group  of  people  who 
have  always  been  in  America,  and  who  are  your  fellow  citizens. 

I  think  what  is  interesting  about  much  of  the  data,  from  poll  to 
poll,  is  that  most  people  say  they  don't  know  someone  who  is  gay. 
But  when  they  do  know  someone  who  is  gay,  their  attitude  toward 
gay  and  lesbian  people  significantly  improves  and  is  much  more 
supportive. 

So,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  say  besides  the  fact  that  I  commend 
the  Chairman,  I  commend  this  committee,  and  I  commend  the 
President  for  bringing  forward  this  issue  so  that  we  can  educate 
the  American  people  about  who  we  are.  We  are  your  neighbors.  We 
are  sitting  here.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  have  disrupted  this 
hearing  room.  It  seems  that  we  can  get  along,  that  we  can  have 
an  exchange  of  ideas.  I  believe  that  what  is  called  upon  for  all  us 
is  to  mutually  respect  one  another  and  our  differences.  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  civilian  leadership  to  lead  us  to  that  respect. 

Dr.  Sherry.  Briefly  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  was  just  said. 
As  I  have  experienced  this  issue  in  the  churches  around  this  coun- 
try, in  many,  many  other  settings,  as  people  have  come  to  know 
each  other  as  human  beings,  as  relating  in  so  many  circumstances, 
those  figures  will  and  have  begun  to  diminish  quite  dramatically. 

It  is  a  tragic  setting.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  live  in  a  society  that 
is  so  isolated  and  alienated  from  each  other,  that  we  don't  learn  to 
leap  across  those  chasms  often  divide  us  and  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  when  this  ban  is  lifted  and  when  we  begin  to  live  lives 
with  integrity  and  honesty  and  openness,  those  figures  will  change 
dramatically  and  the  gifts  that  all  of  us  have  to  bring  will  indeed 
be  enhanced  enormously. 

I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Hansen.  I  know  the 
struggle  that  people  are  going  through.  I  have  seen  people  in  our 
churches  go  through  it,  because  we  have  lived  with  these  percep- 
tions, misperceptions  for  so  many  years.  I  honestly  believe  that  a 
shift  is  coming. 

This  particular  lifting  of  the  ban  is  a  step,  a  major  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Cropsey. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Yes,  the  evidence  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  mentioned  already;  the  studies  that  have  been  conducted 
on  this  issue.  We  even  studied  at  one  point  whether  or  not  generals 
should  be  able  to  carry  umbrellas.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  studying 
things. 

If  you  ask  people  in  polls — in  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have 
had  so  many  different  polls.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  gas  tax  or 
something  that  you  are  going  to  vote  on.  If  it  was  that  simple,  we 
would  solve  a  lot  of  problems.  This  is  a  moral  issue,  an  equity 
issue.  It  is  something  that  may  not  be  politically  acceptable  to  some 
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of  your  constituents.  But  what  we  are  asking  for  is  equal  treatment 
and  the  ability  to  serve  as  soldiers  without  fear. 

It  was  so  refreshing  on  the  Tour  of  Duty  Bus  Trip  where  gay  and 
lesbian  veterans  covered  33  cities  and  25  States  to  see  the  people 
and  groups  that  came  out  in  support.  One  of  the  most  ardent 
groups  is  the  National  Organization  for  Women.  Women  have  been 
unfairly  discriminated  against  by  this  policy.  Women  still  don't 

have  equity.  t    i.  •  i 

If  you  ask  people  in  polls,  you  would  get  mixed  results.  I  thmk 
we  need  to  look  at  the  evidence  that  is  here  on  readiness,  on  com- 
mitment, on  performance,  and  say,  it  is  time  to  make  a  change. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  got  to  go  back  one  more  time  to  the 
integration  of  the  blacks,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  by  telling  you  a 
little  war  story.  Mr.  Truman  directed  the  Army  to  integrate,  and 
I  had  a  company  up  on  the  mountains  in  Korea  and  one  morning 
we  got  14  black  soldiers  along  with  our  rations  and  ammunition. 

I  am  sure  if  we  had  run  a  little  poll  of  our  company  before  those 
men  came  up  that  morning,  that  95  percent  of  the  men  would  have 
said,  we  don't  want  them.  It  didn't  take  us  until  our  first  fire  fight 
we  found  out,  hell,  these  guys  will  stick  right  with  us,  that  we 
made  out  fine. 

I  think  probably  it  will  be  the  same  way  with  the  gays.  I  have 
a  feeling  about  this  business  of  associating  with  gays  and  I  will 
pose  this  question  to  you:  I  have  associated  with  these  two  people 
here  today  and  on  one  other  occasion  and,  I  don't  feel  at  all  that 
I  am  contaminated  because  I  am  associating  with  the  gays.  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  guy  down  in  a  rifle  company  would  feel  that  way 
either. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response.  The 
Chair  would  now  recognize  Mr.  Edwards  followed  by  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  all 
of  you  for  your  very  articulate  presentation  today.  I  am  torn  when 
I  get  into  discussions  with  myself  between  issues  such  as  justice 
and  grace  and  equality  versus  the  fact  that  military  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  training  people  to  win  wars  and  kill  people. 

So  I  am  going  to  step  aside  from  the  philosophical  discussion  for 
a  moment  and  just  ask  you  to,  particularly  Ms.  Domi  and  Colonel 
Cropsey,  focus  on  a  couple  of  practical  questions  I  would  like  to 
have  your  thoughts  on. 

One  would  be  what  policy  would  you  put  in  place  should  a  het- 
erosexual choose  or  not  want  to  live  in  a  barracks  with  a  homo- 
sexual? Two,  how  would  you  handle  single-family  housing  on  base? 
Should  there  be  discrimination  there  or  would  you  end  that  dis- 
crimination? Three,  if  we  do  not  segregate  based  on  sexual  orienta- 
tion, can  we  justify  the  continuation  of  segregation  in  housing 
based  on  sex? 

Finally,  while  some  polls  will  say  there  won't  be  a  change  in  mo- 
rale, effectiveness  and  cohesion  if  we  end  the  ban,  others  will  say 
things  will  change;  there  is  disagreement.  I  don't  know  if  anybody 
can  understand  that. 

Just  to  understand  your  position,  if  you  don't  happen  to  be  wrong 
in  judging  the  attitudes  of  heterosexuals  in  the  military,  do  you  be- 
lieve it  is  an  acceptable  tradeoff  to  end  the  ban  and  have  to  accept 
lowering  of  morale,  cohesion  and  effectiveness? 
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I  am  not  saying  that  is  going  to  happen,  but  nobody  can  say  for 
sure  what  is  going  to  happen.  If  you  are  wrong,  is  that  an  accept- 
able price?  You  may  say  yes,  it  is. 

Ms.  DoMl.  Well,  I  would  begin  by  responding,  Mr.  Edwards,  that, 
as  someone  who  has  been  a  platoon  sergeant  and  a  company  com- 
mander, I  have  dealt  with  people  who  have  been  in  living  situa- 
tions where  they  didn't  like  one  another  for  whatever  reason. 

A  parallel  example  in  civilian  life  would  be  reporting  to  college 
for  your  freshman  year  and  hearing  "here  is  your  roommate."  Intro- 
duce yourselves,  get  acquainted.  I  would  say  when  Private  Jones 
shows  up  to  room  with  Private  Black,  they  aren't  going  to  tell  each 
other  that  one  of  them  or  both  of  them  or  maybe  neither  of  them 
is  gay  or  lesbian. 

Mr.  Edwards.  But  if  you  have  ended  the  ban,  then  perhaps  they 
would  be  open  about  it.  In  that  specific  case,  let  me  ask  you  to  be 
specific.  What  would  be  your  policy? 

Ms.  DOMI.  My  policy,  as  a  junior  leader  in  that  situation,  is  to 
find  out  what  the  objections  are  for,  find  if  there  has  been  any  mis- 
conduct. I  would  say  this  is  your  squad,  and  this  is  a  fellow  squad 
member.  You  are  going  to  have  to  learn  how  to  work  it  out.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  be  on  the  battlefield  together  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  train  together.  You  are  going  to  have  to  learn  how 
to  work  this  out. 

If  it  doesn't  work  out  in  a  given  period  of  time,  then  you  would 
change  living  arrangements,  which  does  happen.  I  worked  in  a 
military  police  unit  and  we  had  shift  work.  A  lot  of  times  people 
worked  different  shifts  and  didn't  get  along  because  they  would 
walk  in  and  disrupt  each  other.  I  think  that  this  is  being  blown  out 
of  proportion. 

Quite  honestly  Mr.  Edwards,  I  don't  think  people  are  going  to 
talk  about  their  sexual  orientation,  one.  Number  two,  if  they  dfo,  I 
think  people  are  going  to  figure  out  how  to  work  it  out  together. 

The  second  thing  single — family  housing  is  totally  irrelevant  and 
peripheral.  It  has  no  pertinence  here.  We  are  not  asking  that  gay 
relationships  be  recognized  in  the  same  way  that  legal  marriages 
are.  Heterosexuals  who  have  relationships  and  who  are  not  legally 
married  are  not  entitled  to  on-post  single  family  housing.  So  it  is 
a  nonissue. 

Three,  you  talked  about  gender  segregation  and  should  we  re- 
view that  or  change  that.  I  say,  no  because  we  grow  up  and  live 
in  a  culturally  gender  segregated  society;  we  have  done  it  in  every 
aspect  of  our  life  and  in  every  institution  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Europe  and  in  other  places  they  practice 
differently.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  black  and  white  as  the  military 
leadership  has  depicted  it.  In  my  earlier  statements  on  this  I  said 
that  men  and  women  live  next  door  to  each  other  and  when  they 
are  in  tactical  situations,  it  is  not  black  and  white,  it  is  gray.  It 
does  make  people  feel  very  uncomfortable,  but  I  think  it  is  respond- 
ing to  the  situations  the  military  is  required  to  respond  to.  So  I 
think  the  way  things  are  right  now  will  work  just  fine  given  the 
proper  positive  leadership  of  the  military. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  don't  have  anything  to  add  to  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  yields  back  his  time,  Mr.  Weldon. 
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Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  yielding  and  I  want 
to  thank  our  panel  also  for  providing  excellent  testimony  and  per- 
spective that  will  be  important  to  us  as  we  consider  this  issue.  I 
do  want  to  comment  on  one  statement  referred  to  by  Ms.  Domi  re- 
garding your  feeling  that  perhaps  this  issue  is  being  given  more  at- 
tention, and  the  quote  was  by  politicians  and  generals  rather  than 
the  average  rank  and  file  soldier. 

As  a  Member  of  this  committee  for  7  years,  I  have  gone  to  all 
the  sites  whenever  possible  where  our  military  has  been  stationed. 
Last  Labor  Day  I  spent  the  weekend  in  Tent  City  with  the  Marines 
who  are  feeding  and  caring  for  the  people  in  Homestead,  Dade 
County,  FL,  I  was  in  Somalia  with  our  troops  from  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  one  of  the  issues  raised  to 
me  by  the  rank  and  file  soldiers  with  no  commanding  officers 
around. 

Right  or  wrong  it  is  a  issue  that  our  soldiers  feel  strongly  about. 
It  is  a  concern  of  the  average  soldier,  and  perhaps  I  am  in  an  un- 
usual district,  but  my  mail  is  running  almost  totally  against  lifiiing 
the  ban  by  those  in  the  military. 

The  testimony  of  the  Colonel  is  very  insightful  to  me,  and  I  think 
it  perhaps  relates  to  the  fact  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  behavioral  issue. 
I  think  the  statement  in  your  testimony  that  your  sister  superiors, 
your  peers  and  your  soldiers  knew  of  your  sexual  orientation  and 
your  quote  was  that  it  was  never  a  issue  because  you  did  a  fantas- 
tic job  and  you  have  been  acknowledged  and  recognized  to  have,  in 
fact,  served  your  country  well. 

But  the  question  that  we  are  being  asked  is  not  whether  we 
should  allow  gays  and  lesbians  to  serve  in  the  military.  Many  of 
us  feel  that  the  witch-hunts  should  end,  and  I  think  this  Congress 
should  agree  with  that.  But  the  question  goes  beyond  that  and 
what  the  President  has  put  us  in  is  a  situation  where  the  military 
is  deciding  a  question  that  society  in  general  has  not  come  to  grips 
with — sanctioning  an  alternative  lifestyle  and  a  way  of  life  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  successful  in  their  careers. 

Society  has  not  come  to  grips  with  this.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
the  civil  rights  bill  on  the  floor.  We  are  dealing  with  the  way— this 
decision  affects  the  military.  You  said  that  the  agenda  here  today 
is  not  to  extend  benefits  to  homosexual  couples.  But  that  is  on  the 
agenda  shared  by  most  of  the  National  gay  and  lesbian  groups  we 
have  come  in  contact  with  and  I  can  provide  a  number  of  state- 
ments for  the  record  such  as  one  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of 
West  Point  which  said  we  should  establish  quotas  in  the  miHtary 
academies  for  homosexuals. 

A  major  discussion  if  we  decide  to  remove  all  discrimination  and 
we,  in  fact,  give  the  same  credibility,  or  the  same  I  guess  legit- 
imacy, to  a  homosexual  couple  who  wants  to  live  together  and  get 
the  same  medical  benefits  that  our  military  married  couples  receive 
and  also  housing  benefits,  should  we  extend  these  to  the  homo- 
sexual couple?  If  we  do,  should  we  also  extend  them  to  the  hetero- 
sexual couple  who  are  not  married  and  who  don't  choose  to  get 
married  but  who  want  to  receive  these  benefits  from  the  military 
and  will  want  us  to  recognize  their  alternative  lifestyle. 
Dr.  Sherry,  I  start  with  you. 
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Dr.  Sherry.  I  want  to  begin  in  my  response,  Mr.  Weldon,  by 
stating  that  the  specific  issue  before  us  this  morning  and  the  entire 
discussion  is  whether  or  not  we  are  now  prepared  as  a  society  to 
provide  basic  civil  rights  for  gay  and  lesbian  people,  to  wit,  to  end 
the  ban  against  gay  and  lesbian  people  in  the  military. 

These  other  issues  that  you  talk  about  are  very  critically  impor- 
tant issues.  We  need  as  a  society  to  continue  to  struggle  with  them. 
But  the  specific  issue  is  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  gay  and 
lesbian  people. 

Again,  as  I  said  earlier,  their  right  to  live  lives  of  integrity  within 
that  military  establishment  and  serve  our  country. 

Mr.  Weldon.  You  make  a  good  point,  but  the  problem  is  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  national  civil  rights  bill  as  some  in  this  body 
have  proposed;  we  are  dealing  with  the  issue  of  removing  all  dis- 
crimination in  the  society  and  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

We  are  being  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  removing  this 
ban  and  coping  with  the  resulting  actions  that  are  going  to  occur. 
I  am  asking  you  specifically  do  you  advocate  us  giving  the  same 
housing  rights  and  medical  benefits  to  the  partners  of  homosexual 
couples  who  if  so,  do  you  also  advocate  those  same  benefits  to  het- 
erosexual couples  who  aren't  married  but  want  to  live  together? 

Dr.  Sherry.  What  I  advocate  is  fair  and  just  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  people  who  are  within  the  military  of  whatever  sexual 
orientation.  The  specific  issues  as  they  surface  should  be  treated  on 
an  equitable  basis  for  all  people  who  are  involved. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Does  that  include  heterosexual  couples  who  aren't 
married? 

Dr.  Sherry.  It  involves  all  people  whether  or  not  they  respond 
to  that  particular  right.  If  one  provides  those  rights  to  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  public,  one  would  preserve  them  for  the  other. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  reaching  for  is  a  society  of  equity 
wherein  sexual  orientation  is  not  the  determinant  of  one's  ability 
to  receive  those  basic  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  but  you  are  ask- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  military  to  make  a  fun- 
damental decision  on  what,  in  fact,  constitutes  marriage  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Sherry.  No,  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  He  has  also  stated 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  he  wants  to  make  sure  that  all 
Members  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  has  been  well  stated;  the  gentleman  has  reiterated  it  over 
and  over. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  just  want  an  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  the  witnesses  to  answer.  They  can  only  an- 
swer the  way  they  want  to  answer;  unless  the  gentleman  wants  to 
propound  the  question  and  answer  it  himself. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Should  we  in  fact  sanction  other  than  what  is  con- 
sidered by  society  a  normal  marriage  in  terms  of  benefits,  housing, 
education  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Sherry.  I  don't  believe  that  is  the  specific  issue  before  us. 
The  specific  issue  is:  Should  we  end  the  ban  against  ^ay  and  les- 
bian people  in  the  military.  My  response  to  that  specific  question 
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is,  yes,  on  the  basis  of  full  civil  rights  for  all  people.  I  don't  know 
how  to  be  more  specific  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Truscott. 

Colonel  Truscott.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opening  statement  I 
read  a  sentence  that  I  really  think  addresses  exactly  the  problem 
that  you  are  bringing  up  here.  The  Armed  Forces  can  deal  with  the 
problem  of  marriages  and  living  together  and  housing  and  all  of 
the  other  social  problems  when  society  deals  with  them. 

When  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  Nation  decree  that  gay  cou- 
ples have  all  the  same  rights  as  so-called  straight  couples,  then  the 
Armed  Forces  will  abide  by  them.  Then  I  add  to  that,  or  do  you 
want  the  Armed  Forces  to  lead  the  way  for  the  Nation  as  they  did 
with  the  integration  of  the  blacks? 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  responses? 

Ms.  DOMI.  I  would  just  concur  with  what  Dr.  Sherry  has  said.  We 
are  not  asking  for  any  spousal  benefits  or  housing  privileges.  As  far 
as  with  regard  to  a  quota,  and  affirmative  action,  frankly  I  think 
the  record  speaks  for  itself  and  in  the  PERSRC  report  documents— 
that  gay  and  lesbian  people  demonstrated  an  equal  if  not  better 
propensity  and  ability  to  adapt  to  military  life. 

So  I  don't  think  we  need  any  affirmative  action.  I  think  we  have 
comported  ourselves  and  distinguished  ourselves  in  an  outstanding 
manner. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Chair  respects  the  gentleman's  dili- 
gence on  this  issue,  but  would  say  to  my  colleague,  as  the  Chair 
tried  to  say  in  the  opening  remarks,  that  with  the  policy  issue  be- 
fore us — should  we  or  shouldn't  we — each  one  of  us  will  determine 
on  the  basis  of  whatever  our  perspectives  are  how  we  come  down 
on  this  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  legitimate  to  raise  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  because  some  of  us  come  down  very  strongly  on  that  matter 
quite  apart  from  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  respect  your  leadership  and  your  fairness  and  I 
agree  with  that.  But  my  point  is  that  we  as  overseers  of  the  mili- 
tary in  this  country  who  are  being  given  the  responsibility  to  con- 
trol the  future  of  the  lives  of  our  military  leaders,  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  are  being  asked  to  decide  on  an  issue  that  is  going 
to  have  ramifications  for  society  at  large;  and  we  have  not  debated 
this  issue  in  society  at  large,  and  whether  we  look  at  it  or  not,  we 
can  talk  about  ending  discrimination  and  civil  rights,  but  it  ends 
up  with  other  results  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Now,  you  all  here  might  say  you  are  not  going  to  advocate  equal 
housing  and  equal  pay  benefits,  but  I  can  tell  you  12  other  groups 
that  are  going  to  make  that  an  issue.  We  have  to  deal  with  that. 
We  can't  go  put  our  head  in  the  sand  and  say  that  is  not  an  issue. 
We  are  talking  about  equality.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  and 
I  was  hoping  for  specific  answers  from  you  if  we  in  fact  lift  the  ban, 
should  we  or  should  we  not  give  these  benefits  to  unmarried  cou- 
ples. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  the  observation, 
as  Colonel  Truscott  once  said,  that  to  bring  blacks  in  the  military 
someone  probably  said,  down  the  road  we  are  going  to  try  to  make 
them  officers  and  at  end  of  the  day  you  know  what  we  mund  out? 
You  know  what  we  found  out?  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  racist 
in  a  fox  hole. 

With  those  observations,  the  Chair  would  yield  to  Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  members  of  the  panel  for  their  testimony  this  morning. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  political  polls  and  polls  showing  that 
three  out  of  four  military  personnel  don't  want  to  lift  the  ban,  and 
78  percent  of  the  military  personnel  might  be  a  little  discomforted, 
and  violence  is  going  to  occur  if  we  left  Tift  the  ban.  Military  super- 
visors have  been  showing  videos  in  order  to  influence  what  the 
polls  might  say.  I  am  a  younger  Member  of  Congress  and  I  wasn't 
around  in  the  1940's  but,  Colonel  Truscott,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  President  Truman  or  President  Eisenhower  spent  much 
time  on  the  polls  when  this  issue,  which  I  think  we  are  confronted 
with,  a  moral  issue,  as  old  as  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  one  that  is  as  basic  to  fairness  and  civil  rights  as  the 
issue  was  in  the  late  1940's.  I  am  curious  as  to  how  much  of  a  role 
these  polls  played  with  either  President  Eisenhower  or  President 
Truman  at  that  time. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  because  it  brings  up 
what  I  think  is  a  critical  point  in  this  whole  business.  The  job  of 
the  military  is  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  civilians.  If  the  civilians 
say  you  are  going  to  integrate  the  blacks,  as  President  Truman  di- 
rected them  to  do,  they  integrated  the  blacks. 

I  dare  say — I  am  guessing — but  knowing  Mr.  Truman  as  I  do 
from  what  I  read  about  him,  I  dare  say  if  ne  ever  saw  a  poll,  he 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  our 
military  leaders  today  remember  that  their  job  is  to  follow  orders. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  in  the  Army,  the  commander  says, 
okay,  sir,  I  will  adhere  and  away  we  go.  If  he  can't  do  that,  he 
ought  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you.  A  couple  more  questions.  Colonel 
Cropsey,  you  indicated  that  many  superiors  and  subordinates  knew 
of  your  sexual  orientation.  I  would  ask,  did  the  knowledge  of  your 
sexual  orientation  ever  cause  your  unit  to  be  ineffective  or  lead  to 
a  breakdown  of  morale  or  unit  cohesion  or  anything  of  that  nature? 

I  would  like  to,  while  I  have  the  time,  ask  Ms.  Domi  if  she  could 
shed  a  little  more  light  on  what  happened  at  Fort  Devens,  given 
the  fact  that  I  am  from  Massachusetts  and  Fort  Devens  is  in  my 
district.  I  would  also  ask  what  led  the  military  to  open  an  inves- 
tigation into  your  sexual  preference  and  what  route  that  investiga- 
tion took. 

Did  the  investigators  tell  you  you  had  a  right  to  a  lawyer?  Did 
they  tell  you  you  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  questions?  A  little 
more  detail  on  that.  I  would  like  you  to  comment,  Ms.  Domi,  on  the 
GAO  report  that  says  that  from  fiscal  years  1980  through  1990, 
women  constituted  23  percent  of  all  discharges  for  homosexuality, 
and  you  contrast  that  with  the  fact  that  they  represent  just  10  per- 
cent of  military  personnel.  According  to  the  GAO  report,  while 
women  in  all  services  were  discharged  for  homosexuality  at  a  rate 
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consistently  ranging  from  two  to  three  times  of  their  rate  of  rep- 
resentation. This  pattern  was  most  noticeable  in  the  Marine  Corps 
where  the  discharge  rate  was  almost  six  times  their  rate  of  rep- 
resentation. 

In  your  view  what  factors  contributed  to  the  disparity?  I  will  lis- 
ten to  your  answers  to  that. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  It  is  quite  the  opposite.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
didn't  make  a  statement  or  declaration  of  my  sexual  orientation, 
but  lieutenants  knew,  majors  knew,  sergeants  knew,  and  soldiers 
knew.  It  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  a  problem. 

In  fact  after  being  on  a  Kansas  City  television  station  earlier  this 
year,  one  of  the  platoon  leaders,  now  a  retired  major,  called  me  and 
said  he  didn't  know.  But  he  knew  that  the  leadership  I  exhibited 
was  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain,  the  communications  offi- 
cer did  know.  I  never  told  him.  But  after  having  served  together, 
he  said  I  knew  you  were  a  gay  officer  the  first  time  I  met  you,  but 
it  didn't  matter  to  him.  We  never  had  to  talk  about  it.  There  was 
no  secret  code.  He  just  recognized  it  in  some  way. 

So  it  ran  the  whole  gamut  but  no  one  ever  spray  painted  a  car. 
General  Cavezza  in  the  efficiency  report  rated  me  among  the  top 
1  percent  of  all  the  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  U.S.  Army.  It  was  not 
a  problem.  I  didn't  tell  him  because  I  would  not  be  here  today.  I 
would  have  been  discharged,  no  matter  what  his  feelings  were. 
That  is  the  answer  on  that. 

Ms.  DoMl.  The  Fort  Devens  investigation  is  actually  quite  histor- 
ical because  it  was  the  first  witch-hunt  that  was  conducted  during 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  It  was  at  the  time  when  women  were 
being  integrated  into  the  regular  force.  I  actually  entered  enlisted 
in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  1974. 

I  was  subsequently  assigned  to  Fort  Devens,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  home  of  the  Army  Security  Agency,  and  is  now  Intelligence 
Command.  It  has  changed  its  configuration.  I  was  in  a  WAC  com- 
pany at  Fort  Devens;  and  apparently  before  I  came  there,  and 
throughout  my  tenure  in  that  unit,  there  were  ongoing  investiga- 
tions of  women. 

I  think  because  we  were  moving  from  gender  segregated  militaiy 
into  a  gender  desegregated  military,  there  were  lots  of  premoni- 
tions about  what  was  going  on  in  women's  barracks,  and  that  led 
to  some  incredible  histrionics  by  the  security  agency  investigators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  pretty  young  at  the  time;  I  was  almost 
20  years  old  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  a  lesbian.  I  had  gone, 
out  of  curiosity,  to  a  gay  bar  in  Boston.  What  resulted  from  that 
visit  was  someone  overheard  a  conversation,  not  one  in  which  I  was 
a  participant  because  that  is  not  something  that  you  talked  about, 
and  names  were  turned  in.  The  investigation  that  I  entered  into 
lasted  for  18  months.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  there,  I  continued 
to  go  to  school.  I  had  a  top  secret  security  clearance.  At  that  time, 
if  one  came  under  investigation  and  you  were  in  military  intel- 
ligence, generally  speaking,  if  you  did  not  cooperate  with  the  inves- 
tigators, they  would  pull  your  clearance  which  would  prevent  you 
from  completing  your  training.  I  did  cooperate,  I  thought  in  the 
best  fashion  possible,  and  I  continued  in  school.  The  investigations 
continued. 
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They  came  to  a  critical  mass  in  February  1975  when  the  first  two 
people  ever  to  publicly  announce  their  sexual  orientation  were  two 
women  at  Fort  Devens.  They  felt  compelled  to  go  public.  I  was  later 
represented  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  I  was  never  for- 
mally charged,  my  security  clearance  was  pulled,  but  it  was  rein- 
stated. 

I  went  through  an  administrative  process.  During  that  18-month 
investigation,  they  brought  in  a  new  company  commander  who  was 
charged  with  cleaning  up  the  mess  who  said  if  you  are  a  lesbian, 
I  am  going  to  get  you.  I  am  going  to  eliminate  you.  That  is  what 
happened. 

I  would  also  go  on  to  say  with  regard  to  the  GAO  report,  that 
es,  you  are  correct.  Women  are  two  to  three  times  more  likely  to 
e  investigated  and  discharged  for  being  lesbian  than  their  male 
counterparts,  and  as  you  have  correctly  stated  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
five  to  six  times  more  likely. 

I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  there  is  a  parallel  correlation  from 
being  restricted  in  being  a  full  participant  in  the  military  and  les- 
bian baiting.  When  you  are  restricted  and  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate, then  you  become  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  men  who  are 
threatened  oy  activist  women  are  marginalized  by  women  and  ac- 
cuse them  of  being  lesbian. 

I  know  that  the  challenger  to  Senator  Dole  was  lesbian-baited  in 
this  past  election.  It  is  particularly  heinous  because  the  policy  is 
powerful.  During  Commandant  Gral's  tenure,  a  silent  witch-hunt  is 
documented  in  Randy  Shilts'  recent  book. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  [Presiding.]  Congressman  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  the  witnesses  for  their  articu- 
late and  reasoned  presentation  of  this  issue  and  their  honorable 
record  of  military  service  to  their  country.  Regardless  of  whether 
we  agree  on  this  particular  issue  or  not,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  respect  the  contribution  that  you  have  made  to  your  Nation  and 
the  sincerity  and  devotion  of  your  beliefs. 

With  the  same  candor,  I  must  state  that  while  the  individual  ex- 
amples you  bring  are  informative,  I  think  they  are  of  limited  rel- 
evance to  understanding  the  implications  the  President's  proposal 
to  lift  the  ban. 

Please  understand  my  comments  are  not  intended  to  challenge  or 
question  your  personal  credibility  or  military  record.  The  point  is 
that  the  President's  proposal  is  not  controversial  because  he  wants 
homosexuals  to  remain  in  the  closet.  It  is  controversial  because  the 
President  has  proposed  service  by  openly  homosexual  individuals. 

In  my  view,  the  differences  between  the  two  are  as  enormous  as 
they  are  important.  Each  of  you  have  recounted,  either  from  per- 
sonal experience  or  from  the  experience  of  others,  the  realities  of 
military  service  by  homosexuals  who  chose  to  keep  their  sexual  ori- 
entation private. 

These  experiences  only  tell  one  side  of  the  story  and  frankly  the 
other  side — ^this  side  isn't  in  dispute.  We  agree  that  homosexuals 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve,  but  it  is  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  that  is  in  question.  Mainly  what  happens  when  homosexuals 
serve  openly  and  what  effect  do  openly  serving  homosexuals  have 
on  discipline  and  the  general  well  being  of  the  military.  What  does 
open,  equal  service  require  in  terms  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
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been  mentioned  earlier;  the  housing  and  medical  benefits,  the  issue 
of  marriage,  the  change  in  the  uniform  code  of  military  justice,  af- 
firmative action,  public  conduct  limitations,  HIV  testing,  sensitivity 
training  and  many  of  the  other  specific  issues. 

I  know  that  at  least  three  of  you  have  chosen  not  to  specifically 
answer  this,  and  I  would  invite  Mr.  Cropsey  to  share  his  views  on 
those  specific  issues.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hard  to  answer 
the  question  whether  to  lift  the  ban.  We  don't  know  exactly  what 
lifting  the  ban  means. 

Therefore,  I  think,  addressing  these  questions  is  important.  So  if 
any  you  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  I  would  appreciate  it,  par- 
ticularly you  Mr.  Cropsey,  you  didn't  respond  to  Mr.  Weldon's  ques- 
tion. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  am  unclear  what  it  means  to  be  openly  gay. 
I  think  I  have  been  openly  gay,  but  I  haven't  made  a  big  issue  of 
it.  It  is  part  of  who  I  am.  I  haven't  been  on  talk  shows  and  things 
because  I  am  openly  gay.  I  am  not  a  gay  activist.  I  am  a  soldier 
and  a  person  who  is  also  gay. 

I  don't  understand  the  fear  of  being  open.  I  don't  think  people  are 
going  to  wear  a  different  uniform.  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to 
wear  cocktail  dresses.  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  wear  anything 
outrageous.  They  are  going  to  behave  in  a  socially  acceptable  man- 
ner as  any  other  member  of  the  service.  Always  have  and  always 
will. 

The  open  part  is  being  comfortable  that  you  can  serve  and  focus 
your  attention  and  your  energy  on  accomplishing  your  job  as  a  sol- 
dier and  not  devote  time  and  energy  to  covering  up  who  you  are. 
You  shouldn't  have  to  cover  up  who  you  are. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  might  have  been  misunderstood  here.  I  wasn't  asking 
what  it  means  to  be  openly  gay.  I  was  asking  what  it  means  to  lift 
the  ban.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  what  some  of  the  specific  ramifica- 
tions of  lifting  the  ban  will  be.  I  think  we  would  all  acknowledge 
that  different  people  and  organizations  have  different  agendas 
here. 

I  can  refer  to  statements  by  organizations  that  clearly  call  for 
benefits  for  homosexual  spouses,  nousing  arrangements  and  the 
like.  Three  of  you  have  not  wanted  to  get  into  that  specifically  here 
today.  But  I  think  that  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
fine what  lifting  the  ban  means  in  order  for  us  to  understand 
whether  or  not  we  support  the  policy  of  lifting  the  ban. 

It  was  my  lack  of  clarity  that  led  to  that  misinterpretation. 

Ms.  DOMI.  Can  I  interject?  I  think  it  means  removing  the  ban, 
removing  discrimination,  and  removing  the  ability  to  ferret  out  peo- 
ple who  are  like  Karl  Cropsey,  who  had  a  23-year  career.  That  is 
what  it  means  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  the  director  of  the  Military  Freedom  Initiative  of  the  Na- 
tional Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  and  I  thought  when  you  are 
referring  to  organizations,  vou  are  perhaps  including  mine.  I  know 
of  no  letter  that  was  sent  by  my  organization,  since  I  write  them, 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  on  any  position  on  benefits 
with  regard  to  partners  or  nonmarried  heterosexual  couples  with 
regard  to  military  benefits. 

Mr.  Kyl.  May  I  just  interpret  and  quote  something  for  you  then? 
This  is  according  to  Torrie  Osborne,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
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Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  in  the  Washington  Post,  April  15,  **We 
have  taken  on  the  most  conservative  institution  in  America  and 
forced  it  to  at  least  discuss  domestic  partners.  Down  the  line  we 
will  get  gay  marriage.  We  are  going  to  get  the  military  to  recognize 
us  and  our  partners.  We  are  going  to  promote  our  agenda." 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  are  asking  since  you  specificallv 
identified  yourself  with  that  organization.  Do  you  disagree  with 
Torrie  Osborne?  Do  you  disagree  with  those  agenda  items? 

Ms.  DoMi.  Can  I  respond  please,  Mr.  Kyi?  Allow  me  to  respond. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  want  you  to  respond. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  going  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  witness.  The  Chair  will  make  sure  that  you  have  an 
opportunity 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  just  want  to  make  one  point  only.  My  only  question 
here  is  we  have  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  lifting  the  ban. 
It  probably  means  different  things  to  different  people,  if  we  want 
to  be  candid  about  that,  and  I  am  just  seeking  to  acertain  what  it 
means  to  all  of  you.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

Ms.  DoMi.  I  think  that  Mr.  Osborne  may  be  referring  to  some- 
thing that  perhaps  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
issue  and  I  can  only  say  that  perhaps  he  was  misquoted  and  that 
statement  is  not  directly  regarding  the  military  ban. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Sir,  if  I  could  continue  on  what  lifting  the  ban 
means.  What  it  does  mean  to  me  is  that  as  a  gay  man,  you  would 
be  able  to  serve  your  country  without  fear  of  being  discharged  sim- 
ply because  of  who  you  are. 

If  you  conduct  yourself  in  an  inappropriate  way,  whether  you  are 
heterosexual  or  homosexual,  you  should  be  punished  or  discharged 
or  whatever  fair,  equitable  punishment  is  available.  Having  spent 
another  7  years  with  Sprint  in  their  human  resources  department, 
some  companies  are  beginning,  only  beginning  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sues of  domestic  partnership  benefits.  Some  companies  have  seen 
the  need  to  include  certain  benefits  to  attract  the  best  employees 
and  to  keep  the  best  employees. 

The  health  HIV  issue,  I  can  remember  General  Thurman  ad- 
dressing it  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  fall  of  1986.  He  listed  the 
problems  facing  the  Defense  Department  and  the  military  and  he 
said  AIDS  is  not  a  gay  disease.  AIDS  is  a  heterosexual  disease  and 
we  are  only  now  recognizing  that  in  our  communities.  We  need  to 
deal  with  that. 

The  military  has  been  on  the  leading  edge  of  dealing  with  it  in 
terms  of  research,  education,  and  in  terms  of  workplace  accom- 
modations if  people  happen  to  be  HIV  positive.  The  sensitivity  that 
we  see  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  willing  to  serve  his 
or  her  country  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  want  to  be  sen- 
sitive and  inclusive  and  not  exclusive  based  solely  on  one's  sexual 
orientation. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  a  couple  of  comments.  Going  back  one 
more  time,  we  had  little  difficulty  integrating  the  blacks  on  the 
battlefield.  We  had  a  lot  more  trouble  integrating  them  in  the  oflfi- 
cei^s  club  and  in  the  living  areas.  That  took  a  lot  longer  than  inte- 
grating them  in  the  battlefield. 
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I  think  the  solution  to  your  problem  is  for  you  to  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  tell  them  to  integrate  the  gays.  If  that  in- 
cludes, Mr.  Secretary  of  Defense,  having  the  Army  worry  about 
housing  for  gay  couples,  let  them  worry  about  it,  and  let  them  come 
up  with  a  solution. 

Society  is  not  going  to  do  it,  so  let's  lead  the  way  again  with  the 
armed  services  and  let  them  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  but  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  Are  there  any  further  re- 
marks? If  not,  Mr.  Bartlett  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  these  hearings  are 
very  appropriate  because  of  the  suggestion  that  we  should  consider 
liftmg  the  ban.  I  would  note  that  the  function  of  these  hearings  and 
the  subcommittee  hearings  to  follow  is  not  to  find  a  way  to  lift  the 
ban  but  to  implement — a  fait  accompli. 

I  read  from  section  8  of  article  1,  of  the  constitution  that  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  Congress  is  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  reflation  of 
the  command  naval  forces.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  this  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  hears  these  issues  because  it  is  this  committee, 
this  Congress,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  who  will  make  this 
rule  for  the  military. 

I  am  a  freshman  Congressman,  and  I  have  no  public  image  that 
should  influence  the  mail  that  comes  to  my  office.  The  mail  that 
comes  to  my  office  is  at  least  11  to  1  opposing  lifting  the  ban  on 
gays  in  the  military.  We  talk  about  civil  rights,  and  I  would  like 
to  note  that  there  are  a  lot  of  groups  of  people  who  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  military  because  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  military  as 
well  as  the  judgment  of  this  Congress,  this  body,  that  to  integrate 
them  in  the  military  would  be  too  disruptive,  too  costly,  and  not 
conducive  to  cohesiveness  necessary  to  a  fighting  force. 

I  submit  that  if  we  indeed  lift  the  ban  and  have  known  and  prac- 
ticing gays  in  the  military  that  the  disruption  and  the  cost  will  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  admitting  people  to  the  military  who  are  too  tall, 
too  short,  too  old,  too  young,  too  fat,  blind,  deaf,  have  diabetes,  bad 
backs  and  so  on  down  a  lon^,  long  list.  We  are  not  talking  about 
civil  rights  here.  We  are  talking  about  an  effective  fighting  force  in 
our  military  and  what  is  conducive  to  effectiveness  and  cohesive- 
ness in  that  fighting  force. 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  Are  there 
any  responses  from  the  panel? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Again,  as  a  recruiter,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  de- 
termining who  we  would  recruit.  We  recruited  people  who  had  the 
ability  to  perform  in  certain  specialties.  We  looked  at  other  cost-ef- 
fective measures  such  as  intelligence,  being  a  high  school  graduate, 
being  physically  fit.  All  of  those  attributes  are  criteria  for  entering 
the  service. 

There  is  no  evidence,  absolutely  no  evidence  that  including  gay 
men  and  lesbians  in  the  service  hampers  or  impairs  the  mission. 
It  is  not  like  having  flat  feet.  It  is  not  like  being  blind.  It  is  not 
a  disability.  Those  who  say  that  we  should  allow  the  military  the 
right  to  discriminate  because  of  contributions  people  make,  they 
are  just  totally  wrong.  It  is  not  a  logical  and  defensible  argument. 
It  just  doesn't  hold. 
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Ms.  DOMI.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  respond  with  regard  to  military 
judgment?  It  is  becoming  clear  that  military  judgment,  not  only  on 
this  issue  but  on  other  issues,  has  been  challenged  in  the  courts 
most  effectively  as  we  know  in  the  9th  Circuit  with  regard  to  Pruitt 

and  Meinhold.  ,    .    j 

I  would  also  say  that  just  as  recently  as  1982,  the  military  s  judg- 
ment on  accommodating  religious  garb  was  challenged.  That,  in 
fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  religious  accommodation  regula- 
tion was  approved  and  passed  with  congressional  review,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  military  has  not  fallen  apart  because  Jewish  men 
are  wearing  yarmulkes.  Up  through  1982,  it  was  the  military  judg- 
ment that  this  would  be  detrimental  to  unit  cohesion.  We  can  also 
turn  to  women,  as  most  recently  as  last  week,  where  it  has  been 
the  military  judgment  that  women  somehow  would  not  be  effective 
as  combat  pilots.  ,       j 

So,  I  think  the  military  judgment  aspect  has  been  challenged  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  challenged,  most  dramatically  with  the  recent 
Meinhold  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  to  ask  one  question,  sir,  a  propos  of 
this.  I  wonder  what  the  feeling  in  the  military  would  be  about  lift- 
ing the  ban  if  President  Clinton  had  gotten  a  medal  of  honor  in 

Vietnam.  ■.,     r, 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  put  forth  his  question.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  the  Chair  would  like  to  exchange  briefly— you  indicated  that 
a  number  of  people  are  excluded  from  the  military  now  and  you 
laid  out  a  litany. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  you  are  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  it  would  steam  me  that  as  we  as  a  society  evolve 
and  mature,  the  debate  on  who  is  or  is  not  an  appropriate  group 
to  be  protected  by  civil  rights  is  an  issue  that  mature  people  have 
to  come  to  terms  with. 

What  it  seems  to  me  that  is  before  us  is  a  ripening  debate— peo- 
ple are  saying  that  gay  and  lesbian  people  should  be  recognized, 
their  rights  should  be  recognized  as  full  civil  rights.  If  we  as  a  soci- 
ety 20  years  down  the  road  decide  that  someone  over  6  foot  4 
should  be  covered  in  the  civil  rights  bill,  then  20  years  from  now 
we  will  have  that  debate.  It  would  see  seem  to  me  reasonable  and 
mature  people  can  make  determinations  about  whether  height  or 
something  else  should  be  a  fully  covered  group. 

But  these  people  are  saying  that  at  this  moment  in  history  gav 
and  lesbian  people  should  be  a  fully  protected  group  of  people  with 
the  full  civil  rights  as  any  other  group  that  we  have  heretofore  rec- 
ognized. What  it  seems  Colonel  Truscott  has  been  saying  over  and 
over  and  over  again  is  that  at  one  point  in  America  black  Ameri- 
cans stood  outside  of  that  debate,  and  that  at  one  point  were  not 
perceived  as  human  beings  in  this  society. 

So  as  this  debate  matures  and  as  we  mature  as  a  society,  then 
these  questions  are  going  to  come  and  it  seems  to  me,  as  politi- 
cians, our  responsibility  is  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  make  some 
judgments  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  agree  that  in  20  years  society  might  perceive  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  but  today  the  vast  numbers  of  Americans  who 
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are  writing  and  telephoning  our  office,  as  well  as  the  vast  number 
of  those  in  the  military  feel  that  the  cost  of  doing  this  would  just 
flat  out  be  too  high  a  cost  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chairman  is  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  panel 
for  their  testimony.  I  have  two  questions  and  then  I  would  allow 
those  of  you  who  wish  to  comment  to  do  so. 

Since  the  debate  has  begun  with  the  proposed  lifting  of  the  ban 
by  the  President,  as  least  anecdotally,  and  I  can't  claim  to  have  any 
facts  to  back  this  up,  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  number  of  in- 
cidents involving  violence  against  gays  in  the  military.  Certainly 
there  are  threats  that  this  will  be  the  case  if  the  ban  is  finally  lift- 
ed. 

First  of  all,  is  this  a  legitimate  concern?  If  it  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, how  do  we  go  about  protecting  the  gay  members  of  the  mili- 
tary who  do  feel  comfortable  in  making  their  preference  public?  Is 
this  something  that  we  will  have  to  address  in  this  committee? 

Second,  I  guess  the  question  is  a  chicken  and  egg  question. 
Should  the  military  once  again  lead  the  way  on  this  particular  so- 
cial change  as  they  did  with  race  in  the  late  1940's?  If  they  do  suc- 
cessfully lead  the  way  on  this  step  with  regard  to  recognition  of 
sexual  preference  as  being  irrelevant  in  other  military  consider- 
ations, will  the  military  then  be  called  upon  to  lead  the  way  again 
on  issues  which  Ms.  Domi  has  indicated  are  not  on  the  table  now 
such  as  benefits  for  housing,  health  care,  exchanges,  commissaries, 
et  cetera,  and  will  the  military  be  expected  to  lead  the  way  in 
changing  its  criminal  laws  in  the  UCMJ  in  a  way  that  some  States 
at  least  at  this  point  have  not  done? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Could  I  address  the  part  on  violence  threats. 
Quite  frankly,  I  don't  think  that  is  an  issue.  But  I  will  give  you  an 
experience  earlier  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  Army,  with  your  guidance,  changed  to  centralized  assign- 
ment policy  on  command,  so  people  who  became  brigade  command- 
ers were  selected  by  a  board  instead  of  the  old  buddy  basis.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  training  for  these  officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
called  a  commanders  course.  I  attended  that  course  and  helped  de- 
velop it.  There  were  some  issues  with  the  cultural  change  in  the 
army  that  were  important. 

One  officer,  a  Colonel  in  the  infantry,  reported  and  he  learned 
that  in  his  brigade  headquarters  he  would  have  female  soldiers.  He 
didn't  know  that.  He  was  surprised.  We  talked  to  him  in  the  course 
about  such  issues  as  date  rape  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
and  pregnancy  and  sexual  harassment.  Issues  he  would  have  to 
deal  with  as  a  commander. 

He  was  shocked  and  appalled.  His  response  to  the  instructor 
was,  I  can't  talk  to  my  wife  about  those  issues.  I  can't  talk  with 
my  children  about  those  issues  and  you  expect  me  to  do  with  it 
with  my  soldiers.  Through  the  next  few  days  we  taught  that  Colo- 
nel, and  other  Colonels,  that  there  are  differences. 

We  have  a  diverse  Army.  There  are  differences  in  how  you  deal 
with  people  and  the  issues  have  charged  from  perhaps  when  he 
was  a  battalion  commander  and  he  was  very  successful.  I  think  the 
same  situation  pertains  to  gay  men  and  lesbians.  It  has  already 
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been  demonstrated  that  the  attacks  and  violence  do  not  occur,  but 
by  talking  to  commanders,  and  having  this  value  issue  that  is  part 
of  our  chain  of  command  and  cohesion,  we  can  easily  deal  with  any 
problems  that  would  occur. 

It  is  the  disruptive  behavior  that  we  see  right  now  that  is  caus- 
ing acts  of  violence.  Bumper  stickers  on  that,  bash  a  queer  for  the 
corps."  That  is  inappropriate  to  have  on  cars  on  military  bases.  It 
may  be  a  first  amendment  issue,  but  commanders  can  influence 
what  happens  on  their  bases.  If  they  allow  disruptive  behavior,  you 
are  going  to  see  people  beaten  up.  But  it  is  not  necessary. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  Sherry.  If  I  may 

Mr.  Lancaster.  If  I  might  have  a  response  from  the  military 
members  of  the  panel  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  this  is,  in  fact, 
successful  as  a  first  step;  is  it  just  the  first  step  and  will  the  mili- 
tary be  called  upon  to  once  again  lead  the  way  in  making  a  signifi- 
cant social  change  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  benefits  of  part- 
ners. 

Ms.  DoMl.  I  don't  believe  that  the  military  is  in  the  business  of 
passing  laws  that  have  jurisdiction  over  marriage.  I  believe  that 
those  are  adjudicated  and  passed  by  State  legislatures  and  local 
municipalities  with  regard  to  family  law.  So,  in  fact,  I  believe  that 
if  anything  happens,  the  military  is  going  to  respond  appropriately 
to  those  jurisdictions. 

I  don't  expect  the  military  will  be  in  the  business  of  doing  this. 
It  is  not  their  role. 

Dr.  Sherry.  The  other  thing  that  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, is  that  although  this  particular  is  a  critical  issue,  there 
have  been  many  institutions  over  the  last  several  decades  that 
have  been  moving  on  this  issue.  So  in  a  sense  the  military  is  not 
leading  the  way. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  General  Synod  made  our  first  pro- 
noimcement  on  this  issue  in  1969.  As  you  know,  26  States  now 
have  repealed  sodomy  laws.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  movement  going  on. 
Many  private  employers  have  a  set  up  very  reasoned  and  fair  poli- 
cies. 

So  to  put  it  into  context,  movement  on  many  fi-onts  on  this  issue 
gives  us  some  sense  of  reality  on  it. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  make  the  point  that  employers  have  in  fact 
recognized  partner  rights  far  in  excess  of  what  municipal  and  State 
legislative  bodies  have.  Will  the  employer  of  the  military,  which  is 
the  United  States  Congress,  I  assume,  be  asked  to  make  those 
same  statements  with  regard  to  rights  that  some  municipalities  or 
that  some  civilian  employers  have  in  advance  of  those  recognitions 
at  a  governmental  level? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  don't  believe  that  the  heterosexual  soldier 
who  has  partners  to  whom  they  are  not  married  have  asked  for  any 
rights,  nor  have  they  been  given  any  rights.  I  would  expect  parity 
if  that  issue  comes  up. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Lloyd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to 
thank  the  panel  for  their  eloquent  testimony  today.  Certainly  you 
have  presented  your  case  with  conviction.  I  have  been  sitting  here 
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for  the  last  SVz  hours  hstening  to  the  testimony  and  looking  at  the 
audience,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  is  going  to  come  away  from 
this  panel  or  the  next  panel  with  a  change  of  opinion. 

I  think  that  people  pretty  much  have  their  mind  made  up  on  this 
issue.  I  must  tell  you,  Dr.  Sherry,  that  your  statements  are  not  the 
norm  from  the  pulpits  across  the  country  and  I  think  you  are 
aware  of  that  as  well. 

Two  months  ago  I  attended  a  Tennessee  State  Guard  convention 
in  Nashville,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
at  the  convention  was  against  the  repeal  of  the  ban.  But  I  do  hope 
that  all  of  us  can  come  away  today  with  some  agreement  that  sex- 
ual abuse  and  sexual  harassment  are  wrong  and  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  military. 

I  hope  that  we  have  created  a  greater  sense  of  awareness.  The 
time  is  now  for  strict  adherence  to  a  proper  code  of  conduct  that 
says  all  abuse  is  wrong,  whether  it  be  lesbian  baiting  or  acts  of 
adultery  which  we  have  discussed. 

I  do  want  to  pose  one  question  for  you.  We  do  know  that  hetero- 
sexual animosity  toward  homosexuals  is  real,  it  is  a  fact  of  society, 
and  we  can't  legislate  it  away  by  an  act  of  Congress.  So  how  would 
you  respond  to  heterosexuals  who  enlisted  and  now  say  my  civil 
rights  are  being  violated,  so  I  would  like  to  no  longer  be  associated 
with  the  military.  They  want  relief  from  their  service  obligation? 

The  flip  side  of  the  coin  that  I  would  like  for  you  to  respond  to, 
do  you  feel  that  there  are  individuals  who  are  openly  gay  or  lesbian 
who  are  waiting  to  sign  up  for  service  and  that  is  really  contingent 
on  the  lifting  the  ban?  That  is  my  question  to  you. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  On  the  issue  of  gays  and  lesbians  waiting  for 
the  ban  to  be  lifted  to  join,  I  see  no  evidence  of  that.  As  a  recruiter, 
sexual  orientation  was  not  a  factor  or  an  incentive  to  join.  I  can't 
imagine  anyone  wanting  to  join  when  they  are  still  a  member  of 
a  group  that  is  not  accepted  well  and  could  possibly  be  victims  of 
violence. 

Ms.  DOMI.  I  would  just  respond,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  your  question.  What  would  you  do  about  heterosexuals 
who  are  seeking  relief  feeling  that  their  civil  rights  have  been  im- 
pinged upon,  I  will  go  back  to  my  experience,  for  what  it  is  worth. 
As  a  young  soldier  in  the  Army,  I  was  housed  with  the  women  from 
East  St.  Louis  who  didn't  even  have  an  indoor  toilet  at  home.  I  was 
with  people  from  the  rural  parts  of  America.  I  grew  up  in  Indianap- 
olis in  a  middle  class  family.  I  will  say  succinctly  that  we  all  come 
from  so  many  different  backgrounds,  religions,  Jewish  and  Catho- 
lic, and  some  people  just  have  a  totally  different  lifestyle  and  val- 
ues. 

I  think  what  happens,  believe  it  or  not — I  believe  it  because  I 
lived  it — is  that  the  military  is  the  great  homogenizer,  and  that  if 
heterosexuals  don't  see  the  shared  core  values  if  they  haven't  expe- 
rienced that  alongside  with  a  gay  or  lesbian  soldier,  whether  they 
are  open  or  not,  then  I  think  that  the  military  has  failed  them. 
That  is  the  mission  of  the  military  to  inculcate  and  educate  young 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  bring  them  to  a  common  task, 
bring  them  to  a  common  mission  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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If  they  decide  to  leave  because  they  are  so  repelled  by  who  this 
person  is,  not  by  their  conduct,  then  I  think  the  military  has  in  ef- 
fect failed  because  that  is  really  what  we  do  in  the  military.  We 
bring  people  together  from  all  walks  of  life  and  we  give  them  a  mis- 
sion and  a  job,  and  some  kind  of  value  about  loving  and  defending 
this  country. 

Dr.  Sherry.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  I  may  speak  briefly,  you  are  right. 
This  issue  in  the  religious  communities  is  a  very  difficult  issue. 
People  are  split  on  the  issue.  But  you  need  to  knovy  that  there  is 
a  very  rapidly  growing  appreciation  within  the  religious  commu- 
nities and  the  religious  communities  are  shifting. 

I  should  say  to  you  that  during  the  recent  march  for  civil  rights 
here  in  the  city,  the  Washington  Post  to  some  degree  in  the  way 
that  it  covered  that  rally,  did  the  religious  community  a  disservice 
in  that  it  did  not  recognize  there  were  literally  thousands  of  people 
in  that  rally  from  religious  communities  across  this  land,  clearly 
identified  in  that  march  in  support  of  civil  rights. 

What  it  focused  on  instead  was  a  relatively  small  group  of  pro- 
testers from  the  religious  community  who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
that  issue.  Part  of  the  reason  that  the  perception  of  the  religious 
community  being  totally  against  this  is  the  fact  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  report  fairly,  accurately  and  honestly  the  issues  as  they 
really  are. 

Mrs.  Lloyd.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  indicated  to  Ms.  Harman  that  she 
would  be  recognized,  but  Mr.  McHugh  has  reentered  the  room  and 
the  gentleman  was  here  when  the  gavel  fell. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that,  and 
let  me  add  my  words  of  thanks  to  the  panel,  regardless  of  where 
one  may  be  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  your  testi- 
mony or  comments  have  been  most  enlightening  and  most  helpful. 
I  don't  have  a  great  number  of  questions. 

But  just  for  points  of  clarification,  Dr.  Sherry,  has  the  synod 
voted  on  this  specific  issue?  I  note  your  references  to  earlier  ques- 
tions but  not  on  this  particular  issue. 

Dr.  Sherry.  The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
since  the  1969,  is  in  support  of  civil  rights  for  gay  and  lesbian  peo- 
ple. That  also  includes  employment  practices  for  gay  and  lesbian 

people. 
Mr.  McHuGH.  On  the  question  of  gays  in  the  military,  the  synod 

has  not  addressed  that  specifically? 

Dr.  Sherry.  No,  but  we  consider  that  to  be  an  adequate  policy 
base  for  the  particular  response  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  clearly.  You 
say  we  consider  that  an  adequate  base. 

Dr.  Sherry.  Those  of  us  who  are  accountable  to  the  actions  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  As  I  said  earlier 
in  my  testimony,  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  which  is  a  representative  body  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  meets  every  2  years.  It  is  composed  of  lay  and  clergy  dele- 
gates from  the  churches.  When  it  speaks,  it  does  not  presume  to 
speak  for  the  churches  nor  for  the  society  obviously. 
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It  presumes  instead  to  speak  to  the  churches  on  issues  of  particu- 
lar moment  in  the  society  in  the  hope  that  people  will  take  those 
pronouncements  and  statements  with  utter  seriousness.  It  is  im- 
portant we  don't  presume  to  speak  for,  we  speak  to. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  understand.  So  the  synod  has  met  on  this  spe- 
cific issue  and  has  voted. 

Dr.  Sherry.  I  didn't  say  that.  What  I  said  was  that  the  general 
synod  has  a  policy  base  for  full  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  for 
gay  and  lesbian  people. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  But  hasn't  voted  on  this  particular  issue.  When 
was  the  last  time  the  synod  met? 

Dr.  Sherry.  The  synod  met  2  years  ago  and  it  will  meet  again 
in  July  of  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Is  this  issue  expected  to  be  on  the  agenda  and  will 
it  be  voted  on  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Sherry.  Yes,  probably  will  be.  I  would  be  very  surprised  if 
it  were  not. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Colonel  Truscott,  I  was  reading  through  some  of 
the  submissions  that  you  made  and  in  one  of  the  stories  that  you 
had  penned  previously,  which  I  found  very  interesting  and  well 
written,  you  make  mention  of  a  young  man  who  was  under  your 
command  who  apparently  was  gay  and  you  spoke  about  the  reac- 
tion of  your  troops  after  that  yoimg  man  was  killed  in  action. 

Do  you  recall  that  story? 

Colonel  Truscott.  Yes. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  you  knew  the  young 
man  was  gay? 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  didn't  actually  know,  and  incidentally  we 
didn't  call  them  gays  back  then,  we  called  them  queers.  I  didn't 
know.  I  saw  the  men  mimicking  him  and  the  first  sergeant  came 
in  to  me,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  story,  and  said,  sir,  I  think  Smith, 
not  his  name,  is  a  damn  queer.  I  said,  I  guess  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  that  if  there  is  no  law  against  it. 

To  my  knowledge  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  against  it.  In 
other  words,  I  just  let  it  go. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  So  you  weren't  aware  positively  if  he  was  gay  or 
not? 

Colonel  Truscott.  No,  but  I  think  the  men  knew  it.  After  that 
was  brought  up  to  me,  and  watching  him,  I  figured,  yeah,  he  is 
probably  gay. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Because  in  your  story  it  says  I  am  as  sure  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  gay  as  I  am  that  he  was  not  the  only  one  in  the 
company.  So  you  are  not  sure  that  he  was  gay. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  think  that  is  probably  right. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  But  you  didn't  know  that. 

Colonel  Truscott.  No,  and  of  course  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you. 

Colonel  Cropsey,  I  would  be  interested  if  the  ban  were  not  as  it 
is  today  when  you  were  compiling  your  illustrative  record,  and  it 
is  an  incredible  record,  and  I  tip  my  hat  to  you,  how  might  you 
have  behaved  differently? 

What  do  vou  think  the  difference  would  have  been  in  your  career 
and  your  life  had  this  ban  not  been  in  existence? 
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Colonel  Cropsey.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  performed  any 
differently.  I  would  have  conducted  myself  as  a  soldier  first,  and  as 
an  American.  I  would  not  have  behaved  any  differently  had  there 
not  been  a  ban.  I  would  not  have  made  a  public  declaration.  I 
didn't  see  any  need  to  do  that. 

I  probably  would  have  felt — I  know  I  would  have  felt  a  bit  more 
comfortable.  But  the  Army  is  very  accepting  of  people  who  have  dif- 
ferences. I  think  one  general  at  the  time  of  changing  command, 
when  I  thanked  him  for  letting  me  be  different,  he  knew  exactly 
what  I  was  saying.  I  didn't  have  to  tell  him  how.  But  he  knew  that 
I  had  some  traits  and  some  skills  that  I  brought,  and  some  of  them 
may  have  been  highlighted,  because  of  who  I  am.  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  made  a  bit  of  difference. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  So  you  don't  feel— I  won't  put  words  in  your 
mouth,  but  the  question  that  would  arise  in  my  mind,  you  don't 
feel  that  had  the  ban  not  been  in  existence,  your  personal  life  with- 
in the  context  of  your  military  service  would  have  changed?  You 
don't  feel  that  you  were  denied  any  opportunities? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  wasn't  but  the  ban  that  we  have  in  existence 
right  now  came  in  toward  the  end  of  my  career.  I  was  in  a  job  with 
the  recruiting  command  like  a  marketmg  manager  recruiting  peo- 
ple. I  never  heard  anybody  talk  about  the  ban.  Nobody  ever— it 
wasn't  a  big  deal.  I  think  the  ban  on  the  officer's  side  was  intro- 
duced later.  But  we  didn't  do  anything  different. 

I  just  don't  see  that  it  would  make  any  difference.  It  was  when 
we  started  to  see  people  being  discharged  soley  for  who  they  are 
and  the  cost,  and  the  witch  hunts,  and  the  resistance  to  including 
people  as  part  of  the  diverse  Army  that  started  to  really  make  it 
uncomfortable. 

I  didn't  retire  because  of  any  ban.  I  retired  because  it  was  time 
to  go  on  to  another  career  and  use  some  of  the  skills  I  developed. 
The  Army  has  that  whole  policy  of  rotation.  People  come  in  and 
people  leave  all  the  time.  It  is  a  great  value  to  our  country.  But 
I  didn't  leave  and  retire  because  I  was  afraid  of  being  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Torkildsen  followed  by  Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  Torkildsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  thank 
you  for  holding  these  hearings  and  assembling  this  panel  of  wit- 
nesses as  well  as  the  ones  we  are  going  hear  from  this  afternoon. 
I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  testifying  today.  You  each  bring  a 
perspective,  some  very  personal,  all  very  compelling  and  I  appre- 

I  don't  want  to  go  over  what  has  been  covered,  but  I  do  have  one 
comment  and  one  general  question.  Ms.  Domi,  you  made  a  com- 
ment before  that  you  are  not  asking  that  gay  relationships  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  same  way  that  marriages  are. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  whole  debate.  It  goes 
back  to  what  some  other  Members  asked  about>— what  it  means  to 
lift  the  ban.  If  you  are  going  to  formulate  a  policy,  let  alone  imple- 
ment it,  I  think  it  is  important  that  everyone  understand  what  is 
meant  by  that.  At  least  we  need  to  be  on  the  same  playing  field 
when  we  are  debating  this. 

I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  issue  to  be  debated  m  the  Congress 
itself.  I  think  this  is  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  weigh  in 
with  its  voice  on  it.  My  general  question  would  be  something  along 
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the  lines  of  implementation.  While  we  have  covered  most  of  the 
ground,  whether  or  not  to  lift  the  ban  or  to  what  extent  to  lift  it, 
if  you  were  in  a  position  in  the  Army,  and  I  agree  with  Colonel 
Truscott  that  it  is  not  the  military's  role  to  decide  policy,  but  it  is 
their's  to  implement,  how  would  you  go  about  implementing  this? 

There  is  enormous  cultural  change  that  goes  with  it  if  you  are 
a  military  commander  in  the  position  of  implementing  this;  what 
steps  would  you  take  so  that  it  would  be  done  in  a  way  that  made 
sense,  that  gave  people  an  opportunity  to  understand  in  the  mili- 
tary what  was  and  was  not  going  to  be  expected  of  them? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  is  look  at  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  our  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
When  President  Clinton  assumed  his  role  he  said  he  is  looking  for 
diversity  and  people  with  big  hearts.  I  would  reinforce  that  point. 
That  there  are  people  in  the  service  with  diverse  backgrounds  and 
we  need  to  continue  to  meld  them  into  an  effective  fighting  force. 

I  would  continue  that  tiffining  with  units  at  every  level.  Not 
some  psychologist  talking  and  academics  but  real  commanders 
talking.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  select  commanders  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  and  select  them  on  their  demonstrated  ability  to  work 
in  diverse  situations. 

When  we  sent  Marines  to  Somalia,  that  is  a  very  different  cul- 
ture, and  for  some  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  work  with  women, 
other  ethnic  minorities  or  gays  and  lesbians  and  we  need  leaders 
who  are  able  to  deal  with  those  differences.  They  are  there  now. 
It  is  a  matter  of  making  sure  that  the  word  is  passed.  The  imple- 
mentation is  not  going  to  be  a  difficult  process. 

Ms.  DOMI.  I  really  don't  have  anything  to  add.  I  know  that  Colo- 
nel Cropsey  talked  about  training.  The  military  has  an  establish- 
ment called  the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  Institute 
which  is  responsible  for  training  the  trainers.  The  infrastructure  is 
in  place  to  educate.  We  only  need  to  add,  in  my  opinion,  whatever 
appropriate  programs  of  introduction  with  regard  to  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

I  think  as  demonstrated  in  Australia  and  Canada,  that  the  world 
is  not  going  to  come  to  an  end.  In  fact  business  will  go  on,  people 
will  continue  to  command,  and  people  will  continue  to  do  their  jobs. 
I  think  we  have  the  infrastructure  to  deal  with  that  and  the  appro- 
priate professionalism. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  would  add  that  I  would  get  all  the  troops 
in  and  say,  look,  we  have  a  job  to  do  and  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
and  let's  not  have  a  lot  of  back  biting  and  arguing  and  fighting. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be.  Let's  go.  I  think  if  everybody  gets 
the  message,  it  has  got  to  be  done  and  here  is  the  way  we  will  do 
it,  that  they  will  manage  it  all  right. 

Dr.  Sherry.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  think  the  education 
and  sensitivity  training  are  critical.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
being  done.  I  talked  recently  with  the  chaplain  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  said  to  me  that  he  sees  the  role  of  the  chaplains  as  central 
in  this  effort  as  we  begin  to  work  through  that. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired  Mrs.  Har- 
man  followed  by  Mr.  Buyer. 
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Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  pol- 
icy of  recognizing  junior  members,  however,  the  last  time  I  was  al- 
lowed to  ask  questions  of  a  hearing  panel,  I  was  sitting  in  your 
seat. 

Second,  let  me  commend  you  and  your  staff  for  these  extraor- 
dinary hearings.  I  have  sat  here  quite  a  while  this  morning,  as 
have  most  others,  and  these  hearings  are  professional  and  autnori- 
tative  and  we  have  all  learned  so  much. 

Third,  I  want  to  commend  the  committee  itself  I  have  noted  that 
the  attendance  has  been  great,  but  also  the  questions  asked,  even 
from  some  who  disagree  I  might  even  say  violently  with  the  views 
of  this  panel,  have  been  respectful.  In  particular,  I  might  single  out 
my  California  colleague,  Mr.  Hunter,  who  I  note  has  recently  left 
but  who  was  here  for  3  hours  and  asked  questions  from  his  vantage 
point  and  asked  questions  respectfully  from  his  viewpoint. 

Last,  let  me  honor  this  panel.  My  views  on  this  issue  were  from 
two  decades  ago  when  I  served  as  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  under  California  Senator  John  Tunney.  It  was 
clear  to  me  then,  and  to  me  now,  that  when  one  reads  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment,  the  ban  on  gays  in  the 
military  must  be  lifted.  If  we  don't  lift  it  in  this  Congress  and  fol- 
low the  President's  courageous  lead,  the  courts  will  impose  the  lift- 
ing upon  us  and  we  will  have  less  time  to  respond.  I  don't  think 
that  is  leadership. 

So  I  have  already  spoken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  lifting 
the  ban.  I  have  just  one  question  because  you  have  answered  so 
many,  and  this  comes  from  my  perspective  as  a  woman,  as  an  at- 
torney for  24  years  and  as  a  mother  of  four  children.  It  relates  to 
this  discussion  of  vicious  investigative  techniques  against  women. 
My  question  is:  Are  these  techniques  going  on  currently?  Do  you 
have  any  evidence  that  even  in  spite  of  President  Clinton's  change 
of  course,  that  these  techniques  and  this  witch-hunt  against  women 
is  still  continuing? 

Ms.  DOMI.  I  don't  have  any  direct  knowledge  that  there  are  any 
investigations  going  on.  I  do  know  that  the  Naval  Investigative 
Service  has  done  surveillance  on  sailors  who  have  been  discharged 
from  Alan  Schindler's  ship. 

One  sailor  does  reside  in  Kalamazoo,  MI.  We  have  been  con- 
tacted by  him.  He  has  been  under  surveillance,  and  there  have 
been  other  incidences  of  this  reported  to  us.  But  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  direct  answer  that  there  are  any  investigations  going  on 
at  this  point. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Ms.  Harman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlewoman  jaelds  back  her  time.  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Hstened  to  all  the 
testimony  during  this  entire  hearing.  I  came  in  here  to  be  very  ob- 
jective and  to  listen— I  sat  here  taking  many,  many  notes  and  I 
have  been  waiting  to  hear  in  the  testimony  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  to  really  see  the  rational  basis  for  lifting  the  ban.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  carried  the  day. 

What  I  have  recognized  is  that  you  have  couched  your  argument 
as  a  team  today,  couched  the  argument  as  one  of  civil  rights,  and 
you  cloaked  homosexuality  as  acceptable  morality.  Almost  couched 
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it  in  terms  that  if  you  do  not  agree— in  that  syllogism  which  you 
have  walked  in  here  with — if  you  don't  agree  with  that  major 
premise,  then  the  conclusion  is  that  you  are  somehow  someone  who 
does  not  believe  in  civil  rights  for  everyone  and  that  for  some  rea- 
son those  who  do  not  view  homosexuality  as  morally  acceptable, 
are  somehow  immoral  if  you  do  not  accept  that  as  a  premise. 

So  I  think  your  argument  has  not  carried  the  day,  and  that  the 
major  premise  of  your  syllogism  leads  to  false  conclusions. 

What  you  are  asking  this  Armed  Services  Committee  to  do  is  to 
declare  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  by  forcing  it  upon 
the  military.  What  the  Chairman  of  this  committee  has  done  by 
having  made  a  comment  just  a  minute  ago  is  that,  well,  maybe  20 
years  from  now  if  someone  6'4"  wants  to  come  in  and  declare  civil 
rights,  let  them  go  ahead.  People  all  across  America,  people  with 
asthma  ought  to  unite  and  make  declarations  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  civil  rights,  those  who  are  too  heavy,  weigh  too  much,  ought  to 
unite  and  declare  that  their  civil  rights  are  being  challenged.  Those 
with  diabetes  ought  to  organize  and  say  that  my  civil  rights  are 
being  threatened.  Someone  who  is  too  old,  AARP  ought  to  drop 
down  to  45,  and  tell  the  military  you  ought  to  let  us  in. 

Let's  not  forget  what  the  purpose  of  the  military  is — the  protec- 
tion of  the  National  security,  to  fight  and  win  wars;  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  to  make  social  agen- 
das for  this  country.  It  is  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  best,  well- 
equipped  fighting  force  and  anything  which  is  a  detriment  to  that 
is  measured  in  life  and  bodily  injury. 

So  I  think  the  premise  here  today  is  false  in  the  testimony,  in 
the  way  it  was  structured,  in  the  way  of  the  approach.  But  that  is 
one  man's  opinion.  I  have  some  specific  questions  for  each  of  you. 
One  is  to  Colonel  Cropsey — ^in  your  testimony  you  regarded  sexual 
orientation  or  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  behavior  for  our  soci- 
ety and  you  call  it  a  matter  of  civil  rights.  Sodomy  is  not  a  civil 
right.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  are  asking  us,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  make  sodomy  a  civil  right  by  changing  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Militaiy  Justice? 

The  HIV  testing  that  we  have  in  the  military  truly  is  a  snapshot. 
We  know  that  the  AIDS  virus  does  lay  dormant  for  some  period  of 
time.  Those  of  us  who  served  in  a  theatre  of  war  recognized  casual- 
ties on  the  battlefield,  gave  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  and  used 
blood  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  a  concern  and  the  long-term  effects 
for  every  contamination  is  rule. 

Captain  Domi,  you  brought  up  the  issue  of  privacy.  You  said  that 
Government  should  get  out  of  the  bedroom.  Well,  Government  is  in 
the  bedroom.  We  are  very  careful  about  those  that  are  pedophiles. 
We  are  careful  about  those  who  like  to  look  at  child  pornography 
and  how  they  conduct  their  lifestyle.  It  is  another  effect  on  our  soci- 
ety. I  think  Government  has  a  legitimate  role  to  play. 

You  talked  about  privacy.  If  we  are  going  to  allow  gays  to  serve 
in  the  military,  and  what  they  do  at  night  creates  a  greater  risk — 
not  only  contamination  of  themselves  but  others  in  the  society  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  When  your  own  statement  noted  65  percent  of  the 
AIDS  cases  are  in  the  gay  community,  the  homosexual  community, 
isn't  it  a  legitimate  concern  for  the  Government  to  be  involved  if 
by  their  conduct  they  have  a  disease  for  which  the  United  States 
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military  then  has  to  take  care  of  through  health  care  costs,  let 
alone  the  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administration?  I  will  leave  this 
committee,  go  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  where  we  are 
going  to  discuss  issues  about  whether  or  not  it  is  a  service-con- 
nected disability  caused  by  having  homosexual  partners  at  night. 
We  are  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  claims  here  for  the  Government 
that  will  go  on  forever. 

Dr.  Sherry,  you  got  off  the  hook  because  my  time  is  over. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  First,  I  didn't  hear  anyone  ask  for  validation 
of  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle.  I  don't  know  what  the 
gay  lifestyle  is.  I  don't  think  that  my  life  is  a  gay  life.  It  is  a  life 
as  an  American,  one  who  served  his  country.  The  ad  hominem  ar- 
gument that  you  used  is  very  emotional  about  all  of  the  problems 
that  may  obtain,  but  we  are  talking  the  right  to  serve  and  the  right 
to  have  a  job  without  fear  of  being  discharged  or  dismissed  simply 
because  of  who  we  are. 

No  one  has  asked  for  changes  in  sodomy  laws.  The  laws  are  si- 
lent with  respect  to  sexual  orientation.  If  you  would  read  some  of 
the  recent  studies,  the  Janus  report  for  example,  heterosexuals 
commit  sodomitic  acts.  You  may  be  surprised  at  that  but  they  do 
and  those  sodomitic  acts  committed  by  heterosexuals  are  just  as  il- 
legal in  certain  States  as  they  may  be  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Colonel,  you  would  agpree  that  a  decision  like  this 
cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum,  and  we  have  to  take  in  all  ramifica- 
tions of  such  a  monumental  decision. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  No  one  asked  for  a  change  in  law,  the  HIV/ 
AIDS  argument  again  does  not  obtain  because  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  this  disease.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  cases  of  HIV  infec- 
tion last  year  were  among  African-Americans  and  Hispanics.  That 
is  terrible.  A  large  portion,  I  think,  44  percent  were  among 
heterosexuals. 

When  you  watch  ships  and  sailors  go  into  port  in  Thailand  to 
brothels  where  some  of  the  reports  are  that  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
women  are  infected  by  HIV,  and  have  unprotected  sex.  That  is 
criminal.  That  is  awful.  We  are  encouraging  that  behavior,  how- 
ever, this  same  military  that  we  are  talking  about.  So  we  have  kind 
of  two  standards. 

We  allow  and  encourage  one  kind  of  behavior,  and  we  say  that 
another  kind  of  behavior  is  wrong.  We  are  asking  one  thing,  to  be 
treated  equally  with  parity  and  with  respect  and  dignity  for  who 
we  are  and  the  contribution  that  we  have  made  to  this  country  as 
soldiers  and  Americans. 

Ms.  DoMl.  I  don't  have  anything  to  add  on  AIDS  because  I  think 
Colonel  Cropsey  has  covered  it.  I  will  say  as  someone  who  had  been 
a  military  officer  and  specialized  in  sexual  abuse  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  in  domestic  violence,  which  was  my  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, that  in  fact  what  you  have  alluded  to  with  regard  to 
pedophilia  is  certainly  correct,  and  I  share  your  assessment. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Government  needs  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  being  in  the  bedrooms  of  consenting  adults.  That  is  my 
clarification. 

Mr.  Buyer.  To  the  Chair,  Colonel  Truscott  has  not  answered  the 
question  with  reference  to  the  HIV. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  aware.  I  will  protect  the  gentle- 
man's right.  ,    ,  .  1    T       J 

Colonel  Truscott.  Colonel  Truscott  is  aware.  I  think  I  under- 
stand your  question.  But  let  me  make  sure.  You  are  saying  if  we 
let  the  gays  in  the  military,  then  we  have  to  worry  about  things 
like  HIV  virus  and  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  on  the  battlefield 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Blood  transfusions  and  things  like  that,  right. 

Colonel  Truscott.  Of  course,  we  worry  about  them  right  now. 
Gays  are  in  the  military.  So  if  we  let  them  acknowledge  themselves 
as  being  homosexual  or  gay,  I  am  not  sure  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  dangers  that  currently  exist.  In  addition,  the  way  you 
asked  the  question,  it  makes  it  sound  like  only  gays  are  the^  ones 
we  have  to  worry  about  the  HIV  virus  and  of  course  that  isn't  the 

case. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  agree  with  you.  Heterosexuals  also  have  AIDS  and 
that  is  why  we  do  all  the  testing,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  have 
that  snapshot  in  testing  and  time.  Would  you  agree  or  not  agree 
that  when  you  add  a  larger  homosexual  community  into  the  mili- 
tary, it  does  increase  the  risk  for  contamination  on  the  battlefield 
as  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the  force  we  have  now? 

Colonel  Truscott.  Yes,  I  agree  to  that,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  agree  with  the  assumption  that  because  we  admit  gays  into  the 
military,  in  other  words,  let  them  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
are  gay,  that  we  are  going  to  get  any  more  than  we  have  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  answer,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  thanking  the  Chair  for  his  usual  fairness.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  what  I  expressed  to  you  verbally,  that  I  believe  your 
excellent  hearings  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  have  before  us  the 
three  surgeons  general — ^the  Marine  Corps  having  no  generals, 
their  top  is  vice  admiral,  and  an  Army  general  and  all  three-star, 
all  doctors,  all  highly  qualified. 

I  believe  they  should  sit  there  and  answer  those  health  ques- 
tions. Mrs.  Harman  and  maybe  someone  else  here  was  present 
when  Secretary  Aspin  was  there  and  announced  women  in  combat. 
He  brought  up  another  personnel  problem — those  who  are  HIV  in- 
fected in  the  military.  The  general  made  the  point  that  he  had  430 
female  combat  aviators  and  then  to  me  said  he  had  500  HIV  posi- 
tive people,  more  than  he  has  female  aviators.  I  asked  the  chief  of 
naval  ops,  and  he  said  there  are  over  1,100  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy 
doubled  any  figures  that  involve  homosexuality  or  HIV  positive 
people,  and  that  is  a  mystery  that  we  don't  understand  either. 

General  Truscott,  you  asked  a  provocative  question  and  then  you 
left  it  hanging:  Would  we  being  going  through  this  debate  if  Bill 
Clinton  had  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  Vietnam?  No,  because  if 
he  had  he  would  probablv  be  dead,  because  most  of  those  awards 
are  awarded  posthumously.  If  he  were  in  that  exclusive  organiza- 
tion of  205  or  206,  I  believe,  all  of  them  belong  to  an  organization, 
but  one,  and  I  think  he  is  ill,  only  one  out  of  that  group  has  ex- 
pressed himself  against  the  majority,  as  I  believe,  for  allowing  ho- 
4nosexuals  in  the  military. 
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If  he  had  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  Vietnam,  he  wouldn't  have 
won  with  43  percent.  Ross  Perot,  who  admires  as  a  peacetime  sail- 
or, as  I  as  a  peacetime  fighter  pilot,  admire  those  before  and  who 
served  in  combat.  He  probably  would  have  won  with  a  majority. 
There  would  have  been  no  Ross  Perot. 

The  character  issue  wouldn't  have  come  up.  He  wouldn't  have 
been  organizing  demonstrations  in  a  foreign  country  and  teaching 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  followers  were  the  moral  leaders.  He 
would  not  have  been  in  Moscow  and  Helsinki  meeting  with  people 
against  the  work  of  our  negotiators  in  the  peace  talks. 

I  think  that  answers  your  question.  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
changed  the  debate  one  bit,  because  everybody  would  have  been  in 
shock  if  he  had  not  gone  along  with  the  other  204  members  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Association. 

Colonel,  you  are  3  years  older  than  George  Bush,  and  12  years 
older  than  I  am.  I  don't  know  why  we  have  two  different 
generational  experiences.  I  served  on  11  bases.  I  was  in  a  class- 
room and  flying  situation  and  in  training  commands  on  10  of  those 
11.  I  served  as  a  combat-ready  fighter  pilot.  Out  of  all  that  train- 
ing, there  is  only  one  base  where  I  did  not  read  of  homosexual 
scandals.  On  each  of  those  other  bases,  9  out  of  11,  some  of  them 
were  humdingers — ten  people  engaging  in  oral  and  anal  sodomy 
when  the  lights  are  turned  and  on  and  they  were  all  kicked  out  of 
the  service.  That  was  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base. 

I  don't  know  where  you  were.  They  were  written  up  in  the  Navy 
Times,  and  the  Army  Times.  I  can't  believe  that  we  have  this  dif- 
ferent experience  in  12  years.  I  have  been  hit  on  by  teachers.  I 
have  been  hit  on  when  I  was  hitchhiking  in  the  service  at  least 
once  a  month. 

Coming  over  to  United  States  Congress,  could  you  say  what  you 
said  about  two  Congressmen  from  Massachusetts;  that  there  was 
no  problem  with  them?  Is  that  what  you  said? 

Colonel  Cropsey.  Well,  they  profess  to  be  openly  gay.  The  news- 
papers say  they  are  openly  gay.  I  don't  read  things  that 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  You  don't  know  they  were  both  reprimanded? 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  walking  down  a  fragile  road.  These  two  col- 
leagues that  you  allude  to  are  not  here  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  am  not  going  to  use  their  names. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  confine 

Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  them  seduced  a  page  in  his 
office.  You  must  be  aware  of  that. 

Colonel,  don't  use  that  example  any  more. 

As  far  as  your  own  statement  is  concerned,  you  are  a  unique  gen- 
tleman, I  must  say.  You  say,  "As  a  gay  American,  I  never  felt  fear 
in  combat  because  of  the  training,  teamwork,  and  resources 
brought  to  bear.  The  first  fear  I  felt  is  when  I  found  it  necessary 
to  speak  out  against  discrimination." 

I  went  to  Vietnam  as  a  journalist  and  the  five  times  I  went  into 
combat,  I  was  terrified  every  time,  particularly  when  a  South  Viet- 
namese tank  exploded.  Every  time  I  pushed  a  supersonic  fighter, 
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I  said  a  prayer  and  my  blood  pressure  went  up.  I  was  frightened. 
You  are  a  unique  person. 

As  far  as  the  reverend  is  concerned,  and  I  will  close  on  this.  You 
say  that  the  religions  are  going  the  other  way.  Intense  hatred  is 
being  generated  against  my  Christian  denomination  because  the 
Vatican  said  this  is  a  functional  disorder  and  also  because  my  de- 
nomination was  very  charitable  and  generous  and  looked  at  indi- 
viduals in  the  1950s  and  1960s  coming  into  seminaries;  we  are  now 
losing  $500  million  a  year  because  of  pedophiles.  The  dominant 
media  culture  won't  say  homosexual,  which  95  percent  of  the  cases 
are,  but  so  much  for  being  generous  to  individuals  who  only  talk, 
as  the  Clinton  administration  says,  about  status  and  not  orienta- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  you  come  out  at  95  percent  will  not  be  the 
same  as  the  Israeli  total.  Mr.  Andrews  misquoted  U.S.  Top  Secret. 
When  you  stay  out  of  combat  units,  you  will  never  get  promoted. 
That  doesn't  sound  like  civil  rights  in  the  Israeli  forces  to  me. 

When  you  say  it  is  a  moral  issue,  I  certainly  agree  with  you.  I 
will  close  on  your  statement:  The  moral  fiber 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  We  have  a  cultural  war 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  more  than  willing  to  try  to  be  flexi- 
ble with  my  colleague,  but  there  has  to  be  an  end  to  allow  the  wit- 
nesses to  go  forward.  It  is  nearly  1:45.  We  have  to  reconvene  with 
a  second  panel.  I  have  talked  to  my  colleague  before  in  this  area 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  respect  our  agreement. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Dr.  Sherry.  Let  me  respond  briefly  to  Mr.  Dornan. 

Yes,  my  fourth  point  was  that  the  moral  fiber  of  this  Nation  is 
at  stake.  I  believe  that  and  I  believe  it  intensely  and  sincerely. 

Are  we  prepared  as  a  society  to  provide  basic  civil  rights  to  all 
of  America's  citizens?  Are  we  prepared  as  a  society  to  be  open  to 
the  gifts  that  all  of  our  citizens  have?  Are  we  prepared  to  make  the 
society  one  and  feel  the  grace  and  love  of  a  loving  God,  and  in  and 
through  that  love  move  to  the  grace  that  this  society  desperately 
needs?  It  is  a  moral  issue. 

Colonel  Cropsey.  I  agree  it  is  a  civil  rights  issue.  Bullets  do  not 
discriminate.  My  point  on  fear  in  combat  didn't  mean  I  wasn't  occa- 
sionally surprised  because  of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  I  was 
trained  and  equipped  and  ready  to  have  the  support  of  my  soldiers 
and  leaders  and  people  like  yourself  flying  jets  to  provide  the  sup- 
port that  was  needed.  It  was  there,  and  I  am  asking  for  your  sup- 
port for  gay  and  lesbian  Americans  who  need  leadership  in  this 
area  and  the  support  of  this  committee. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  comments? 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  have  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Colonel  Truscott.  Mr.  Dornan  asked  me  the  question.  Where 
was  I  when  he  heard  about  all  of  the  gay  problems  back  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  on  the  bases  that  he  was  on.  I  assume,  number 
one,  from  the  comments  you  made  that  you  were  in  the  Air  Force, 
not  the  Army. 
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Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Truscott.  Incidentally,  fear  in  combat,  you  don't  have 
personal  fear  in  combat  quite  so  much  when  you  are  worried  about 
150  men  as  you  do  when  you  are  alone  in  an  aircraft.  I  didn't 
hear — my  statement  said  I  have  never,  ever  heard  of  any  trouble 
in  a  unit  caused  by  gay  soldiers  and  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has. 
That  is  the  absolute  truth. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  court  martial  on  an  Army  post  when  I 
was  growing  up  in  the  Army  for  somebody  sodomizing  somebody 
else  or  anything  else.  I  just  never  knew  about  that. 

It  seems  peculiar  to  me  that  we  rarely  hear  of  things  like  that 
that  you  quote  as  being  pretty  prevalent  back  then,  but  what  you 
heard  then  I  am  sure  didn't  have  the  same  effect  as  the  Tailhook 
scandal  in  Las  Vegas  recently.  I  think  we  get  things  a  little  bit  out 
of  proportion  when  we  talk  about  very  few  cases  of  g^  activity 
that  one  of  the  Members  gave  me  of  how  many  people  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  51  acts  were  committed  and  the  people  were  dishonorably 
discharged  and  how  many  acts  there  were  in  the  Tailhook  scandal. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Equally  offensive. 

Colonel  Truscott.  I  think  we  get  things  a  little  out  of  whack 
sometimes  and  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Chair  indicated  earlier  on  that  he  would  yield  to  Mr.  Weldon 
briefly  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  it  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  fairness  in  our  hearing  giving  us  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  and  interact,  and  once  again  I  thank  the 
panel  who  provided,  I  think,  outstanding  testimony. 

My  comments  are  going  to  be  in  relation  to  the  questioning  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  the  real  problem  we  have  on  this 
committee  is  the  President  has  now  decided  we  should  make  this 
a  civil  rights  issue  relating  to  gays  and  lesbians  through  the  mili- 
tary. 

There  is  a  vehicle  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  bills 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  dealing  with  full  civil  rights  for 
gays  and  lesbians.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  about.  We  nave  to 
discuss  the  ramifications  as  relates  to  the  military. 

For  our  minister  friend  here  who  has  the  problem,  we  can't  ig- 
nore, say,  of  equal  rights,  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  it  applies  to 
the  military,  when  in  fact  society  has  not  finished  debating  this 
issue  and  when  in  fact  some  of  the  ramifications  of  our  decision, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
the  impact  when  society  has  not  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

What  I  surmise,  and  what  I  think  should  be  done  and  what  the 
President  should  have  done  if  he  feels  this  strongly,  he  should  have 
made  this  a  major  civil  rights  issue.  We  didn't  pass  the  ADA  bill 
last  session  to  apply  to  military,  only  to  set  the  standard.  We  ap- 
plied it  to  society  because  we  had  people  with  disabilities  in  that 
case  who  were  being  denied  civil  rights. 

If  the  President  felt  so  strongly,  he  should  have  had  the  guts  to 
make  this  a  full  civil  rights  issue  and  get  behind  that  legislation 
in  the  Congress,  not  through  the  Armed  Services  process.  That  is 
the  only  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  seek  further  recognition? 
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Mr.  Hunter.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  the  document  I  gave  General  Truscott  that  men- 
tioned the  number  of  article  15  punishments  which  were  meted  out 
for  homosexual  behavior,  the  figure  you  cited  did  not  include  the 
court  martials  for  sodomy  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  So 
there  are  two  different  figures. 

The  CHAreMAN.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  Chair  did  not  begin  asking  questions  to  try  to  allow  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  do  so,  and  a  wide  range  of  questions  have  been 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleagues  and  all  of  you  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  in  a  very  elo- 
quent and  straightforward  fashion. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  use  the  few  moments  that  the  Chair  has 
to  make  a  couple  of  observations.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  at  the 
table  and  my  colleagues  in  the  hearing  room  today  recall  the  story, 
the  play,  the  movie,  "The  Elephant  Man."  There  was  a  very  poign- 
ant scene  in  "The  Elephant  Man"  when  he  was  being  literally  har- 
assed, intimidated,  run  down  the  street,  and  suddenly  the  Elephant 
Man  turned  in  total  surprise  to  his  adversaries  and  then  stood  as 
tall  as  he  could,  and  made  the  following  statement:  "I  am  a  human 
being." 

It  was  such  a  powerful  moment  in  the  story  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  what  the  Elephant  Man  was  saying  was  that  I  am  a 
total  person,  I  am  expressing  my  humanity.  He  was  challenging 
the  persons  who  were  persecuting  him  and  ridiculing  him  and 
harassing  him.  He  was  saying,  "you,  too,  must  see  me  beyond  my 
one  dimension,  that  is  the  physical  nature  of  my  being,  and  I  chal- 
lenge each  and  every  one  of  you  who  are  harassing  me  to  get  be- 
yond your  fear,  get  beyond  your  i^orance  and  get  beyond  your  op- 
pression and  see  me  beyond  one  dimension." 

What  it  seems  to  me  is  being  said  here  by  all  four  of  you  in  very 
powerful  and  eloquent  ways,  is  see  people  beyond  one  dimension. 
People  don't  operate  on  one  dimension.  People  are  the  totality  of 
their  very  being,  is  the  essence  of  what  a  human  being  is  all  about. 

You  have  all  spoken  eloquently  to  the  need  to  begin  to  address 
people  as  human  beings  and  challenge  us  to  a  higher  order  of  mag- 
nitude at  the  level  of  our  maturity,  our  ethics,  et  cetera.  It  seems 
to  me  your  contribution  here,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Chair  is  con- 
cerned, has  spoken  eloquently  to  the  fears.  You  have  also  at- 
tempted to  be  educative  and  you  have  challenged  oppression.  This 
is  simply  one  additional  form  of  oppression  that  this  country,  as  it 
walks  toward  its  ultimate  destiny,  has  got  to  get  beyond. 

All  the  Chair  was  saying  when  he  mentioned  six  feet  or  whatever 
was  simply  that  we  as  human  beings  who  are  representatives  of 
the  people  must  make  enlightened  and  intelligent  decisions  about 
the  propositions  that  are  placed  before  us.  This  issue  is  being 
placed  before  us. 

The  Chair  also  stated  early  on  when  he  first  became  Chair,  the 
first  question  out  of  the  box  was.  What  is  your  position  on  the 
President's  desire  to  lift  the  ban?  The  Chair  said  very  straight- 
forward, without  equivocation,  I  support  the  ban. 

Mr.  President,  you  keep  your  promise.  Step  forward  bodily,  lift 
the  ban,  get  on  with  your  business.  The  Congress,  politicians,  we 
are  going  to  do  the  political  dance. 
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I  felt  that  this  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Several  of  you  have 
spoken  to  this  issue  powerfully  and  eloquently. 

Finally,  I  just  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  as  we  move  toward 
some  answer  as  to  how  we  become  an  egalitarian  society,  there  is 
pain  and  a  great  deal  of  struggle,  but  I  want  to  comphment  you 
for  your  endurance,  compliment  you  for  your  dignity  in  the  face  of 
difficulty,  and  say  that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it  is  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Chair  to  see  to  it  that  my  colleagues  in  society  are 
challenged  to  address  all  forms  of  oppression  where  it  reaps  pain. 

Again,  when  the  Elephant  Man  stood  up  and  said,  "I  am  a 
human  being,"  that  was  the  whole  story  for  the  Chair.  When  you 
are  standing  here  today  saying  that  you  are  human  beings,  and 
you,  Colonel  Truscott,  for  saying  that  I  am  dealing  with  human 
beings,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  you  have  been  eloquent  and 
straightforward  in  your  candor  and  the  laser— like  way  that  you  fo- 
cused in  on  what  you  perceive  to  be  the  real  issues. 

Colonel  Cropsey,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  stepping  forward  as 
an  exemplary  American  citizen  to  say.  See  me  beyond  my  one  di- 
mension and  when  you  do  that,  you  will  see  an  American  citizen 
capable  of  all  of  the  other  functions  that  any  other  human  being 
is_just  as  informed,  just  as  enlightened,  and  just  as  intelHgent  as 
any  other. 

Ms.  Domi,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  steppm^  forward. 
You  have  raised  some  very  powerful  and  profound  questions  here, 
and  I  appreciate  the  candor  and  the  straightforwardness  of  your 
presentation. 

This  is  a  long  struggle  and  we  are  in  for  the  long  haul. 

Dr.  Sherry,  I  appreciate  you  for  stepping  forward  to  raise,  and 
to  attempt  to  address — the  Chair  is  always  uncomfortable  because 
I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State 
and  so  I  walk  very  Iragilely  when  we  begin  to  address  religious  is- 
sues. I  believe  very  strongly  in  religious  freedoms  and  I  permit  peo- 
ple to  speak  but  I  don't  feel  qualified  to  comment  on  religious  doc- 
trine. I  can  say  that  I  appreciate  your  coming  forward  to  reflect 
upon  the  moral  and  ethical  issues  that  we  are  grappling  with  in 

this  issue. 

The  Chair  frankly  believes  the  only  moral  and  ethical  issue  is 
how  we  treat  human  beings.  It  is  not  about  things  like  lifestyle  or 
status  because,  you  see,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  gaining  great 
knowledge  as  human  beings. 

One  thing  it  seems  to  me  we  are  beginning  to  learn  is  that  with 
respect  to  the  gay  and  lesbian  community,  it  is  not  a  choice  issue 
any  more  than  I  could  choose  to  be  black.  That  is  what  body  of 
knowledge  is  beginning  to  evolve  and  there  are  people  saying  at 
some  stage  in  their  lives,  I  am  gay,  I  am  lesbian,  may  not  very  well 
be  a  lifestyle  choice  issue  but  may  reflect  the  taboo,  that  prohibi- 
tions and  fear  which  have  been  generated  in  society  so  people  don't 
come  to  that  early  on,  because  the  nature  of  society  is  such  that 
people  have  to  put  it  back  somewhere. 

Somewhere  down  the  road  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  light 
is  going  to  come  on  and  many  of  these  complex  questions  that  we 
are  agonizing  over  intellectually  and  politically,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  will  become  much  more  simple  issues.  In  the  meantime, 
in  our  fears  and  in  our  ignorance  and  in  our  zeal  in  oppressing 
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other  human  beings,  we  will  struggle  forward  in  some  kind  of  de- 
bate. The  hope  of  the  Chair  is  that  the  end  of  day,  in  light  of  en- 
lightened minds,  rationality  and  sanity  will  prevail. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Dr.  Sherry,  Ms.  Domi,  Colonel  Cropsey  and 
Colonel  Truscott,  for  your  fine  contribution. 

With  those  remarks,  we  will  stand  in  adjournment  until  2:15. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  If  mv  colleagues  will  come  to  order,  the  full  com- 
mittee will  resume  its  business. 

We  will  begin  this  afternoon  with  the  second  panel  of  witnesses: 
Master  CPO  Chuck  Jackson,  United  States,  Retired,  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Association;  Col.  John  Ripley,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Retired,  The  Retired  Officers  Association;  Chaplain  Gen.  James  M. 
Hutchens,  Chaplains  Commission,  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals;  Brig.  Gen.  William  Weise,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Re- 
tired. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  welcome  all  four  of  you  before  the  panel 
this  afternoon.  We  appreciate  also  your  endurance.  As  you  know, 
the  hearings  went  on  a  long  time  this  morning.  It  is  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Chair  that  we  will  probably  go  a  long  time  this  after- 
noon as  well.  We  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  without  objection, 
each  of  the  written  submissions  of  our  distinguished  witnesses  will 
appear  at  the  appropriate  point  in  the  recorof,  and  we  would  begin 
with  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  Jackson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MASTER  CPO  CHUCK  JACKSON,  USN  (RET.), 
NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Master  Chief  Chuck  Jackson,  Retired,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  today  in  opposition  to  lifting  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  deny 
service  to  homosexuals  in  the  uniform  components  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard. 

NCOA  is  a  federally  chartered  organization  representing  160,000 
enlisted  members,  and  the  testimony  offered  today  represents  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  NCOA  membership,  80  percent  of  whom  are 
serving  on  Active  Duty.  Our  testimony  today  has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  National  Association  of  Uniformed  Services. 

The  message  of  the  association's  testimony  today  is  that  if  the 
policy  banning  homosexuals  from  military  service  is  reversed,  it  is 
the  active  Duty  of  the  enlisted  community  that  would  be  most  af- 
fected in  terms  of  morale  and  discipline  by  such  a  drastic  change 
in  policy. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
of  our  membership  at  our  1992  NCOA  annual  convention,  the  asso- 
ciation is  and  will  remain  committed  to  the  active  opposition  of  leg- 
islation, regulation,  or  Executive  Order  directing  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  open  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Therefore, 
the  issue  of  allowing  admitted  homosexuals  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  one  where  NCOA 
would  consider  compromise,  trade-offs,  or  anything  that  would 
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demonstrate  support  for  any  change  in  the  previous  Department  of 
Defense  policy  whatsoever. 

In  this  regard,  NCOA  will  continue  to  support  all  efforts  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  this  issue  or  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  ban  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  homosexuals. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
would  you  back  up  a  bit?  You  say  you  would  resist  all  efforts  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  No,  sir.  I  said  that  we  would  support  any 
effort  by  Members  of  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  this,  and  would 
oppose  any  effort  to  change  lifting  the  ban. 

The  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  Chair  is  57.  It  gets 
a  little  difficult. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  I  can  understand  that,  sir. 

In  the  face  of  discrimination  and  equal  opportunity  arguments, 
NCOA  would  like  to  submit  to  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  is  not  a  situation  analogous  to  the  full  integration  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  the  military  service.  That  action  corrected  a  ra- 
cial inequity  based  on  an  inert  benign  characteristic,  skin  color.  Ho- 
mosexuality is  a  behavioral  characteristic. 

Recruiting  and  retention  of  homosexuals  would  force  upon  others 
tolerance  of  a  lifestyle  many  consider  abnormal  and  totally  unac- 
ceptable. 

Neither  is  the  situation  analogous  to  the  recruitment  of  women. 
Again,  it  is  an  attempt  to  equate  an  inert  physical  characteristic 
to  an  active  behavioral  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  change 
in  traditional  DOD  policy  would  only  serve  to  disrupt  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  the  military  services. 

Unlike  many  would  have  us  believe,  military  service  is  not  a  job. 
It  is  in  fact  a  way  of  life  with  many  fundamental  differences.  Serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  unique  calling.  Military  men  and 
women  must  be  prepared  to  live  anywhere,  fight  anywhere,  and  yet 
maintain  high  morale  and  combat  efficiency  under  frequently  ad- 
verse and  difficult  conditions.  They  are  asked  to  undergo  frequent 
exposure  to  risk,  long  hours,  periodic  relocations  and  family  separa- 
tions. 

In  doing  so,  military  members  willingly  accept  some  abridgement 
of  their  freedom  of  speech,  their  right  to  privacy,  and  control  over 
their  living  and  working  conditions.  These  are  all  personal  prices 
paid  on  a  daily  basis.  Further  erosion  in  these  rights,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  privacy  and  living  conditions,  to  accommodate  the  en- 
listment of  homosexuals  would  be  devastating. 

Morale  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  fragile  asset.  It  can  be  instantly 
destroyed  even  by  those  acting  with  the  best  of  intentions.  History 
has  proven  that  the  degradation  of  morale  quickly  leads  to  the  ero- 
sion of  disciphne,  diminished  performance,  poor  retention,  readi- 
ness reduction,  and  recruiting  difficulties. 

NCOA  submits  to  the  committee  any  changes  in  the  policy  re- 
garding homosexuals  will  assuredly  have  identical  results. 

NCOA  submits  to  the  committee  that  the  current  Presidential 
compromise  to  the  previous  policy  has  already  caused  recruiting 
difficulties  and  tremendous  unrest  within  the  ranks. 
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NCOA  has  consistently  insisted  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  addition  of  open  homosexuals  to  the  force  will  im- 
prove the  quality  or  war-fighting  capability  of  the  services.  In  fact, 
the  suggestion  of  restricted  assignment  policies,  conflicting  rota- 
tional requirements,  and  living  facilities  to  accommodate  their 
presence  confirms  this  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  compromise  in  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion policy,  sodomy  remains  a  felony  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  punishable  by  up  to  25  years  at  hard  labor.  Addi- 
tionally, more  than  20  States  have  laws  against  sodomy. 

Accordingly,  the  association  is  compelled  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee that  permitting  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military  would 
place  the  services  in  a  position  to  micromanage  a  force  where 
worldwide  deployability  requirements  of  its  members  may  be  ques- 
tionable. 

Therefore,  NCOA  suggests  to  the  committee  that  prior  to  any 
change  in  current  policy  efforts  must  be  redirected  to  make  homo- 
sexual conduct  legal  in  all  States  and  foreign  countries  before  im- 
posing tolerance  of  it  on  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  not  a  cauldron  of  so- 
cial experimentation  or  change  that  should  be  mixed  and  stirred  to 
satisfy  personal  opinions  or  political  debts,  especially  when  such  ac- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  advice  of  our  military  service  chiefs,  who  col- 
lectively possess  years  of  experience  in  handling  morale  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

Historically,  when  critical  decisions  affecting  the  Armed  Forces 
are  necessary,  the  advice  of  our  top  military  leaders  is  sought  and 
virtually  always  accepted.  However,  in  the  issue  regarding  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military,  their  advice  was  sought  and  virtually  ig- 
nored. 

These  military  professionals  are  this  country's  foremost  authori- 
ties in  matters  relating  to  what  is  best  for  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
should  and  must  be  listened  to. 

NCOA  submits  that  the  initiative  of  relaxing  the  traditional 
DOD  homosexual  policy  only  succeeds  in  permitting  the  Armed 
Forces  to  be  used  for  social  experimentation,  which  will  only  serve 
to  disrupt  and  degrade  the  institution  recognized  as  the  very  best 
in  the  world. 

One  particular  item  of  rationale  used  to  support  the  reversal  of 
the  current  policy  has  been  the  high  cost  of  recruiting,  training, 
and  assigning  service  members  only  to  discharge  them  when  their 
homosexuality  is  acknowledged  or  determined.  NCOA  agrees  that 
such  a  procedure  is  costly.  However,  the  separation  of  individuals 
for  homosexuality  should  not  be  of  primary  concern  in  terms  of  fi- 
nancial loss. 

During  the  period  1980  through  1990,  DOD  reports  separating 
16,919  members  for  homosexuality,  the  majority  of  which  were  di- 
rectly related  to  personal  misconduct.  However,  during  this  same 
period,  DOD  involuntarily  separated  an  additional  90,630  person- 
nel a  year  for  failure  to  meet  behavioral  or  performance  criteria. 
Only  16  percent  of  all  involuntary  separations  during  this  10-year 
period  were  for  homosexuality. 

This  association  suggests  that  any  attempt  to  change  current  pol- 
icy using  monetary  loss  to  the  Government  as  the  incentive  is  not 
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substantiating  justification.  Any  change  in  policy  to  deny  military 
service  to  open  homosexuals  will  obviously  cause  the  military  serv- 
ice to  entirely  reevaluate  the  way  in  which  they  currently  conduct 
business. 

Besides  having  to  deal  with  the  integration  of  homosexuals  into 
the  military  ranks  and  the  associated  problems  of  peer  acceptance, 
NCOA  envisions  a  whole  litany  of  other  problems  that  will  develop 
over  time  or  simply  surface  simultaneous  with  the  decision  to  enlist 
and  retain  homosexuals. 

Some  of  the  obvious  problems  might  range  from  increased  num- 
bers of  disciplinary  actions  from  violation  of  UCMJ  to  unrest  and 
skepticism  within  the  ranks  and  inequitable  assignment  policies.  In 
time,  however,  NCOA  suggests  that  the  military  service  may  very 
well  be  forced  to  address  such  problems  as  homosexual/lesbian 
marriages,  domiciliary  assignment  policies,  separate  living  quar- 
ters, homosexual  clubs  and  service  centers,  and  the  fear  of  HIV 
contamination. 

NCOA  believes  that  any  action  to  allow  homosexuals  to  serve  in 
the  military  services  must  inevitably  include  the  acceptance  of 
their  lifestyle  and  sexual  practices.  That,  in  turn,  means  conces- 
sions to  that  lifestyle.  These  concessions  must  just  as  inevitably  in- 
clude providing  housing,  health  care,  survivor  and  other  dependent 
benefits  to  life  partners  of  homosexuals.  NCOA  believes  this  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  social  experimentation. 

The  proposal  to  introduce  open  homosexuals  into  the  military  de- 
mands a  thorough  review  of  budget  requirements  to  support  insti- 
tutional changes  necessary  for  their  accommodation.  Military 
health  care  and,  more  importantly,  veterans  health  care  are  areas 
of  specific  budget  concerns.  Health  risks  associated  with  homo- 
sexual behavior  must  be  included  in  health  care  budget  calcula- 
tions. If  this  Nation  determines  to  accommodate  homosexuals  and 
their  practices  in  military  services,  it  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
medical  support  as  required. 

On  September  30th,  1992,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
had  14,080  patients  in  VA  medical  centers  with  a  projected 
annualized  patient  growth  of  2,400  new  AIDS  patients  per  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  treatment  per  AIDS  patient  is  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation and  burial  benefits  and  it  is  clear  that  future  budgets 
will  be  heavily  impacted  by  this  policy  change. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  once  again  some  must  be  reminded 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  to  defend  the  Nation,  not 
to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  social  engineering.  Service  in  the  mili- 
tary is  a  privilege;  it  is  not  a  right,  as  some  proponents  of  lifting 
the  current  ban  contend.  If  it  were  a  right,  then  the  military  would 
not  decline  to  accept  the  services  of  those  who  fail  to  qualify  men- 
tally or  physically  or  those  with  criminal  records  or  histories  of  ille- 
gal drug  abuse. 

It  is  the  NCOA's  opinion  that  those  seeking  enlistment  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  Armed  Forces  are  looking  for  a  shortcut  to  validation 
of  the  homosexual  lifestyle,  and  if  Congress  and  the  President  re- 
move the  ban  on  homosexual  recruiting,  they  will  win  the  instant, 
if  undeserved,  validation  they  seek. 
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NCOA  appreciates  this  committee's  effort  to  conduct  hearings  on 
this  issue  and  hopefully  provide  its  counsel  on  the  matter  nigh- 
lighting  the  potential  long-term  effects  on  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
This  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  rescinding  a  long-standing  policy  in 
a  rush  to  judgment  that  implies  all  is  well.  It  is  in  real  terms  a 
situation  that  goes  much  deeper,  with  anticipated  problems  that 
must  be  addressed  prior  to  directing  any  type  of  policy  change. 

It  has  taken  this  Nation  a  good  many  years  to  develop  the  well- 
educated,  quality  force  of  dedicated  men  and  women  that  comprise 
the  best  military  organization  in  the  world.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  new  administration  proceed  with  caution  only  after  considering 
the  opinion  of  the  Nation's  top  military  leaders  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  will  have  to  implement  any  change  in  policy.  They 
should  know  better  than  anyone  if  the  addition  of  homosexuals  to 
the  ranks  is  necessary  and  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation's 
downsized  military  fighting  force. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  opening  remarks, 
and  with  the  gentleman's  permission,  for  the  remainder  of  these 
hearings  we  will  refer  you  to  as  Chief  Jackson. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  move  to  Colonel  Ripley,  and  the 
gentleman  may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  RIPLEY,  USMC,  RETIRED,  THE 
RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Colonel  Ripley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an  enormous  privilege  to  sit  here 
as  an  American  and  address  you.  All  Americans  would  feel  literally 
touched  by  such  an  experience  and  I  feel  it  most  especially. 

The  American  public  has  been  deluded  into  a  false  understand- 
ing of  the  real  purpose  of  its  military  forces.  More  specifically,  it 
sees  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  in  a  multi-faceted  role.  We  are 
seen  as  peace  keepers,  primary  disaster  relief  forces,  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  humanitarian  aid  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  an  enormously  successful  and  proven  platform  for  so- 
cial engineering,  as  vigilant,  obedient  and  receptive  organizations 
eagerly  prepared  to  do  what  our  Nation  expects. 

The  very  last  thing  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  expect  of  the  mili- 
tary in  our  particular  climate  is  its  single  purpose  for  existence: 
The  fighting  and  the  prosecution  of  war,  especially  violent  and  pro- 
tracted warfare  on  a  large,  continuous  scale.  Americans  simply 
don't  see  us  that  way  anymore. 

In  our  present  role,  the  Armed  Forces  have  moved  away  from  the 
traditional  role  of  fighting  and  winning  into  a  more  bizarre  and  un- 
intended role  as  an  engine  of  social  change.  We  are  becoming,  in 
effect,  a  large  Petri  dish  where  social  laboratories  and  experi- 
menters can  create  new  systems  or  grow  new  models  to  test,  if  you 
will,  within  a  highly  controlled  group,  that  which  they  wish  to  cre- 
ate. 

In  the  Armed  Forces  today  you  hear  such  things  as  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  career  path,  job  protection,  constitutionally  pro- 
tected freedoms,  which  in  my  youtn  and  later  as  a  senior  officer  I 
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never  heard,  ever,  any  discussion  of  these  subjects.  We  are  and  we 
were  simply  protectors  of  those  freedoms  and  never  did  we  have 
the  full  embodiment  thereof. 

To  even  think  in  these  terms  as  a  mihtary  man  is  patently  ludi- 
crous and  it  is  counterproductive  to  the  mindset  of  a  warrior  who 
must  think  only,  only  of  mission  accomplishment  and  the  good  of 
the  unit.  Never,  ever  may  he  think  of  his  own  personal  well-being 
in  this  context. 

Our  freedoms  and  our  protection  come  from  you,  the  Congress, 
and  no  one  else.  You  are  statutorily  and  constitutionallv  required 
to  raise,  provide,  and  maintain  us,  and  you  also  estabhsh  the  poli- 
cies under  which  we  in  the  Armed  Forces  function. 

Let  me  stress  that  again.  You  maintain  us  and  you  protect  us. 
We  cannot  protect  ourselves.  We  cannot,  as  is  in  the  case  of  other 
forms  of  government,  close  ourselves  off  from  society,  establish  our 
own  rules,  and  expect  to  isolate  and  self-govern.  That  simply  can't 
be  done.  You  must  do  that  and  you  must  do  that  for  us.  Not  to  do 
that  is  an  abrogation  of  the  sacred  trust  which  we  feel  in  the 
Armed  Forces  with  you,  the  Congress,  our  protectors. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  a  Marine,  over  35  years,  I  have  known 
and  I  have  felt  very  deeply  seated  within  me  the  extraordinary 
lengths  that  Congress  went  to  protect  and  look  after  us  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  especially  in  the  Marine  Corps.  One  could  even  say  that 
the  Marine  Corps  is  in  existence  today  in  its  modern  form  because 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  in  fact  protected  and 
created  this  modem  Marine  Corps. 

So  it  is  to  you,  the  Congress,  that  we  look  to  for  an  overview  and 
for  that  benevolent  protection  which  we  personally  cannot  do  our- 
selves. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  understanding,  therefore,  I  must  ask  you, 
how  is  it  that  you  can  suggest  anything  that  would  knowingly, 
from  all  indications,  all  the  data,  certainlv  from  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  pubhc  opinion,  if  not  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  here  in  the  Congress,  and  certainly  amongst  the  mih- 
tary itself,  a  percentage  three-quarters  in  the  80  to  90  percentile 
range,  how  could  you  do  anything  that  would  have  such  a  threat 
of  destroying  our  effectiveness,  indeed,  destroying  us  altogether  as 
would  be  the  case  of  lifting  the  ban  of  homosexuals  in  our  ranks? 

As  you  know  and  as  has  been  said  here  over  and  over,  service 
in  the  military  is  a  privilege  extended  only  to  those  who  are  fit  and 
physically  able  to  perform  military  service.  We  in  the  military,  as 
you  have  heard  said  over  and  over,  are  very  discriminatory.  We  al- 
ways have  been.  We  must  always  remain  so.  We  discriminate,  as 
you  have  heard,  between  physical  disabilities,  flat-footed,  disease- 
ridden,  single  parents,  morally  corrupt,  drug  users,  alcoholics, 
abusers  of  any  substance,  and  we  discriminate  against  the  alto- 
gether good  Americans  who  simply  can't  be  expected  to  perform  at 
our  standards.  Our  standards  are  high  and  they  must  remain  high. 

To  serve  in  the  military  is  indeed  a  privilege  which  must  be 
guarded  and  lived  up  to  every  single  day  by  an  individual.  It  is  no 
good  to  enter  the  military  and  then  stop  or  quit.  Your  performance 
must  be  at  an  exceptional  level  in  order  to  remain,  to  be  reenHsted 
and  promoted. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  discrimination  of  all  that  we  practice  is 
ehminating  from  our  ranks  by  promotion  or  separation  those  who 
do  not  ejchmit  that  abiHty  to  proceed  on. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  leaders  for  a  moment,  especially  com- 
bat leadership  of  which  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  expe- 
rience mostly  at  the  company  and  in  the  battalion  level.  All  Ma- 
rines understand  that  to  win  in  combat  and  to  keep  focused  on  the 
mission,  vou  have  to  subordinate  or  to  subjugate  your  individual 
instinct  for  self-preservation  and  for  personal  protection  and  com- 
fort. You  have  to  subjugate  that  to  the  needs  of  the  unit.  The  unit 
always  prevails.  It  is  only  the  unit  which  you  must  consider.  The 
unit,  its  preservation  and  of  course  the  mission.  Nothing  else  mat- 
ters. 

When  an  individual  starts  thinking  about  himself  or  permits 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  anything,  this  distraction  can  ultimately 
lead  to  destruction.  In  combat,  if  you  are  distracted  even  for  an  in- 
stant, you  will  get  people  killed  and  you  will  be  killed  yourself. 

Homosexuals  constantly  focus  on  themselves.  Their  so-called 
needs,  what  they  want,  their  entitlements,  their  rights.  They  never 
talk  about  the  good  of  the  unit.  It  is  this  constant  focus  on  them- 
selves, the  inability  to  subjugate  or  subordinate  their  own  personal 
desire  for  the  good  of  the  unit,  this  is  an  instant  indicator  of  trou- 
ble in  combat,  and  frankly,  even  not  in  combat. 

Combat  leadership  is  based  exclusively  and  almost  totally  on 
trust.  The  imit  commander,  the  company  commander  must  trust  in 
his  Marines  doing  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  what  they  have 
been  trained  to  do  despite  the  great  threat  to  them.  Marines  trust 
in  their  commanders.  They  trust  that  they  will  look  after  them  and 
get  them  out  of  this  mess,  provide  good  judgment,  make  good  com- 
mand calls,  and  not  expose  them  imnecessarily  to  any  threat. 

When  sexuality  enters  that  equation,  these  bonds  of  trust  are 
simply  blown  away.  No  one  can  trust  a  leader  nor  can  a  leader 
trust  a  subordinate  if  he  thinks  there  are  sexual  feelings  just  un- 
derneath the  surface.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  individual  is 
suppressing  those  feelings.  It  makes  trust  virtually  impossible. 

Trust  is  also  a  function  of  character  and  all  those  elements  that 
make  up  character:  respect,  loyalty  up  and  down,  certainly  courage 
and  the  ability  to  make  good  judgments.  Men  trust  each  other 
when  they  are  alike,  their  values,  their  similar  training,  and  the 
same  objectives,  traditional  values  given  to  them  by  their  families 
before  they  entered  the  military.  This  commonality  breeds  trust, 
trust  in  each  other.  Without  this  trust,  there  will  not  be  leadership. 
Not  on  the  battlefield,  not  anywhere. 

If  there  is  one  overwhelming  characteristic  of  the  battlefield  with 
which  I  am  famihar,  it  is  the  extreme  likelihood  of  death.  Not  just 
death,  serious  injury,  traumatic  wounds,  torn,  bleeding  bodies  seen 
so  shocking  that  no  one  in  this  room  could  hardly  prepare  or  imag- 
ine them.  Even  realizing  when  this  happens  on  a  frequent,  almost 
daily  basis,  the  combat  veteran  is  still  shocked  at  what  he  sees 
when  his  own  men  suffer  such  grievous  injuries  regularly. 

Considering  the  fear  that  all  military  men  in  or  out  of  combat 
would  have  knowing  that  homosexuals  serve  with  them  who  com- 
prise at  least  two-thirds  of  all  current  AIDS  cases  and  are  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  and  spread  infectious  diseases  such  as  hepa- 
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titis  and  syphilis  than  any  other  group.  We  see  them  as  infectious 
and  life-threatening  disease  carriers.  They  are  11  times  more  prob- 
able of  having  syphilis.  They  are  eight  times  more  probable  of  hav- 
ing hepatitis,  and  they  are  a  shocking  and  incredible  5,000  times 
more  probable  of  having  AIDS. 

How  can  any  sane  person  not  feel  threatened  workmg  around 
such  an  obvious  extraordinary  threat  to  his  personal  health?  In 
combat  the  story  becomes  radicalized  on  a  comparison  with 
noncombat.  This  is  where  blood  flows  so  freely  that  it  is  unusual 
throughout  the  day  not  to  be  wearing  someone  else's  blood. 

I  can  give  you  several  examples.  In  Khe  Sanh  I  was  shot  down, 
after  Khe  Sanh  was  abandoned,  in  an  aircraft.  The  aircraft  beside 
me  was  shot  down  full  of  troops,  all  of  whom  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. I  had  to  evacuate  that  aircraft  and  put  them  in  mine.  Fifteen 
men,  as  I  recall.  I  was  completely  covered  in  blood  from  the  rotor 
downwash  and  from  them,  as  well  as  parts  of  them,  after  this  was 

over.  ,      ,      .  1  X- 

It  seemed  to  me  in  combat  that  on  a  regular  basis  several  times 
a  day  I  was  pinching  off"  someone's  artery,  sticking  a  thumb  in  a 
chest  hole  to  prevent  loss  of  breath,  giving  mouth-to-mouth  resus- 
citation, pouring  a  canteen  of  water  into  an  open  abdomen  to  flush 
out  the  filth  and  the  blood,  just  trying  to  find  the  wound,  trying 
to  gently  put  a  man's  jaw  into  place  so  he  wouldn't  choke  to  death 
on  his  own  blood,  replacing  eyes  back  in  their  sockets,  collecting 
limbs  and  throwing  them  into  ponchos  so  they  could  be  evacuated 
with  the  body.  This  was  regular  activity.  This  was  normal  activity, 
not  unusual  at  all. 

Can  you  imagine  the  extraordinary  fear  fighting  men  have  think- 
ing that  at  least  some  of  that  blood  may  come  from  a  homosexual 
who,  without  question,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  would  carry  a  life- 
threatening  disease? 

I  myself  carry  a  very  serious  disease  because  of  having  been  im- 
mersed in  the  blood  of  those  around  me.  I  am  disabled  because  of 
this  and  it  came  from  normal  circumstances,  not  those  imposed  on 
me  by  the  forced  perversion  of  homosexuals  being  around  me. 

For  homosexuals  to  claim  that  they  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us 
and  that  this  won't  affect  them  and  that  they  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
clean  is  bloody  nonsense.  We  know  they  have  hundreds  of  sexual 
partners  during  their  lifetime  and  they  continue  to  engage  in  male- 
to-male  sex,  not  using  condoms  with  no  thought  of  the  spread  of 

Another  realization  recently  is  that  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  intestinal  disorders  known  as  gay  bowel  syndrome.  To 
think  that  these  walking  repositories  of  disease — this  alone  would 
be  imposed  on  the  battlefield— is  beyond  shocking  and  virtually  de- 
fies any  logic  whatsoever. 

No  one,  no  one  in  this  room,  no  one  outside  of  this  room,  no  one 
anywhere  can  challenge  the  logic  of  not  putting  that  kind  of  added 
threat  in  a  combat  environment.  This  would  be  a  threat  equal  to 
the  enemy  threat  itself,  a  great  threat  upon  the  health  and  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  your  own  men. 

I  don't  think  you  can  imagine  that  because  I  dare  say  none  of  you 
have  experienced  it,  not  to  that  degree.  But  I  will  tell  you  this,  men 
will  not  do  this.  If  you  impose  that  in  combat  on  us,  this  sort  of 
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situation,  men  will  not  look  after  each  other.  I  can  tell  you  that  as 
firmly  as  I  sit  here.  Men  will  not  look  aft;er  a  bleeding  known  ho- 
mosexual. They  will  not  care  for  him.  They  will  not  give  him 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  or  any  other  form  of  aid  if  it  means 
in  fact  they  are  threatening  their  own  life.  This  will  not  happen. 

If  you  impose  this  on  us,  you  are  asking  too  much.  Men  under 
fire  will  throw  themselves  on  grenades  to  protect  the  rest.  They 
will  charge  ahead  of  others  to  silence  a  machine  gun,  knowing  that 
it  more  than  likely  kill  them.  They  will  protect  each  other  from 
enemy  fire  under  greatly  hazardous  conditions.  But  they  will  not 
openly  expose  themselves  to  deadly  diseases  just  because  the  indi- 
vidual himself  is  irresponsible  ana  has  contracted  such  a  disease. 
That  will  not  happen. 

You  cannot  ask  the  corpsmen,  the  medics,  those  responsible  for 
looking  after  casualties  to  do  this  at  all.  They  will  become  the  car- 
riers of  these  same  diseases  as  they  go  from  victim  to  victim  treat- 
ing each  one  and  thereby  spreading  this  disease  in  turn  from  one 
to  the  other. 

A  young  Marine  in  front  of  me  one  hot  morning  virtually  dis- 
appeared. He  was  atomized,  blown  to  bits  by  an  artillery  blast  that 
blew  him  into  tiny  fragments.  As  I  looked  around  the  30-odd  Ma- 
rines standing  nearby,  we  are  all  covered  with  him:  His  blood,  his 
flesh,  his  bones.  He  was  completely  on  all  of  us.  Had  he  been  AIDS- 
infected,  we  in  turn  would  have  all  been  infected  as  well.  Over  30 
Marines  would  have  become  casualties  and  possibly  lost  our  lives 
because  of  this  gross  irresponsibility  had  he  been  inrected. 

I  haven't  even  addressed  the  extraordinary  burden  on  an  already 
overburdened  health  care  system  in  the  military  that  would  look 
after  these  diseases  in  homosexuals.  We  do  have  enough  medical 
care,  enough  doctors,  enough  hospitals  to  treat  so-called  normal 
diseases  and  injuries  which  occur  on  a  regular  basis.  Go  into  any 
military  hospital  today  and  look  at  the  waiting  room  and  the  long 
lines  wnere  military  men  and  their  families  wait  hours  upon  hours 
just  for  normal  treatment.  Just  imagine  what  would  happen  when 
you  add  to  that  equation  the  treatment  of  homosexuals  who  have, 
as  we  know,  over  two-thirds  of  all  AIDS  cases. 

Let  me  now  address  the  greatly  erroneous  myth  that  homo- 
sexuals will  obviously  be  accepted  once  the  Presiaent  agrees  that 
it  be  so  and  we  simply  apply  so-called  better  leadership.  We  al- 
ready know  from  the  TROA-Gallup  poll  that  I  mentioned  that  well 
over  80  percent  refuse  to  accept  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Eighty 
percent  of  Americans.  They  do  not  want  to  remove  the  ban. 

A  September  1992  USA  weekend  survey  of  nonmilitary  respond- 
ents, not  in  the  military,  over  two-thirds  responded  that  they  want- 
ed the  ban  to  continue.  We  heard  this  morning  11  to  one  don't 
want  it.  There  are  many,  many  other  such  surveys;  none  of  them 
have  yet  said  that  even  half  of  American  public  feels  this  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

So  one  must  ask,  who  wants  this  to  happen?  Who  will  support 
it?  Well,  normal  Americans,  decent  Americans  will  simply  not  sup- 
port this  kind  of  activity.  They  will  prevent  their  children,  their 
sons,  their  daughters,  from  joining  the  military. 

Another  survey  showed  that  75  percent,  knowing  that  homo- 
sexuals would  be  in  the  military,  would  not  advise  or  permit  their 
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children  to  join.  No  Pentagon  policy,  no  congressional  mandate,  cer- 
tainly no  Presidential  decree  can  change  the  American  public's 
mind.  You  may  change  law  and  you  may  change  policy  but  you  cer- 
tainly cannot  change  the  overwhelming,  extraordinary  percentage 
of  Americans  who  feel  that  this  activity  is  simply  unacceptable. 

I  will  use  the  term  one  never  hears  anymore:  Indecent.  Ameri- 
cans are  decent.  God-fearing  people.  They  do  not  consider  homo- 
sexuality to  be  decent,  normal,  or  acceptable,  and  they  will  not  per- 
mit their  children  to  be  around  those  who  have  a  propensity  or 
even  exposure  to  this  type  of  conduct. 

Therefore,  your  military  will  become  one  of  deviants,  deviant 
from  the  American  norm.  It  may  be  called  an  alternative  lifestyle. 
We  call  it  a  perversion  of  normality.  It  is  a  perversion  of  nature. 
It  is  perversion  of  God's  law.  It  is  a  perversion  of  statutory  law. 
Any  intent  to  change  that  will  never  sit  still  with  the  American 
people,  certainly  not  for  1  or  2  percent  of  the  population.  This  will 
not  hold. 

Decent  Americans  are  telling  you  this  and  I  beg  you  to  listen. 
Don't  change  the  military  which  has  served  you  so  well,  you  and 
the  American  people.  Don't  change  us.  We  are  made  in  image  that 
you  made  us  and  which  we  have  fought  our  Nation's  wars  for  over 
200  years  now.  By  making  this  change,  you  will  not  change  us,  you 
will  de  facto  destroy  us. 

I  can  tell  you  as  a  Marine  you  will  virtually  destroy  the  Marine 
Corps  by  imposing  on  us  this  deviation  of  values  which  we  hold  so 
dear,  which  we  have  fought  for  and  which  we  know  to  be  proper. 
You  are  attacking  our  personal  integrity,  you  are  attacking  our 
honor  and  no  military  organization  can  exist  without  honor  and 
personal  integrity.  You  are  asking  us  to  look  the  other  way,  ignor- 
ing a  practice  we  feel  deviant,  destructive  and  in  conflict  with 
American  and  God-fearing  values.  We  cannot  do  this. 

I  implore  you  as  an  American  and  as  a  Marine  who  has  fought 
for  his  country  and  loves  his  corps  and  country  more  than  life  itself 
not  to  lead  us  into  this  ambush  from  which  we  can  never  recover. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  the  gentleman's  opening  re- 
marks? 

Colonel  Ripley.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

We  will  now  move  to  General  Weise. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  WEISE,  USMC,  RETIRED 

General  Weise.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  here  today.  I  have  often  wondered  what  it  was 
like  in  rooms  like  these. 

The  issue  we  are  facing  today  is  much  deeper  than  whether  we 
should  lift  the  ban  on  the  Armed  Forces.  I  think  we  should  re- 
phrase the  question  a  little  bit.  I  think  we  should  rephrase  it  thus- 
ly:  What  is  more  important,  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  and 
the  National  interests  of  this  great  country  that  makes  those  civil 
rights  possible,  the  greatest  hope  in  the  free  world,  or  the  special 
interests  of  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population  which,  according  to  the 
latest  polls,  are  somewhere  between  1  or  2  percent? 
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I  say  special  interests.  I  furnished  a  paper  of  quite  length.  I  hope 
you  all  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  It  contains  a  number  of  is- 
sues and  answers  to  questions  that  were  raised  earlier.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  rights  of  all  Americans  to  the  National  interests 
of  this  country  should  take  precedence  over  special  interests,  and 
that  is  really  the  issue.  That  is  why  I  urge  you  not  to  allow  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  homosexuals  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

Like  my  two  previous  colleagues,  I  do  know  the  primary  reason 
for  having  Armed  Forces.  The  only  reason  really  is  to  fight  and  win 
wars,  to  close  with  and  destroy  the  enemy.  Now,  we  can  do  those 
other  things.  We  can  go  to  Somalia  and  quiet -down  the  mob  scene 
so  that  we  can  feed  starving  people.  But  let  me  tell  you,  if  the  rep- 
utation of  Marines  that  landed  on  that  beach  hadn't  preceded 
them,  they  wouldn't  have  quieted  down.  That  is  why  we  went 
ashore  with  our  battle  gear,  not  to  prove  we  were  macho  but  to  let 
them  know  we  meant  business  and  they  knew  we  meant  business 
because  our  reputation  preceded  us.  They  knew  we  were  combat  ef- 
fective. 

What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  a  wishy-washy  force  land 
there?  Well,  actually  the  mobs  in  Somalia  were  really  bullies.  You 
ever  talk  to  a  bully  in  a  schoolyard?  He  will  pick  on  anybody  that 
lets  him.  But  let  somebody  stand  up  to  him,  somebody  with  a  rep- 
utation and  he  runs  away. 

Well,  we  have  to  maintain  combat  effectiveness  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  ability  to  fight  and  win  wars,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  achieve  those  mercy  missions  that  are  tertiary  to  our  main  mis- 
sion. If  we  weren't  able  to  fight  and  win  on  the  battlefield,  we 
couldn't  do  those  other  things.  Anything  that  detracts  from  combat 
effectiveness,  no  matter  what  it  is,  will  not  only  seriouslv  jeopard- 
ize the  National  interests  of  this  country,  they  will  needlessly  cost 
thousands  of  American  lives  the  next  time  we  get  into  a  next  fire 
fight,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  think  about:  The  lives  of 
young  Americans  that  are  governed  by  the  regulations  that  you 
proscribe. 

I  would  like  to  focus  primarily,  in  my  opening  remarks,  on  the 
so-called  homosexual  rights  agenda.  Now,  there  are  many  agendas 
from  different  organizations  but  they  seem  to  agree  on  a  certain 
number  of  objectives.  I  have  listed  24  of  them  on  pages  three  and 
four  of  my  paper.  There  are  others.  But  on  every  list  that  I  have 
seen,  the  permitting  of  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
has  been  very  high.  It  is  number  two  on  my  list.  Why  is  that?  Why 
do  they  list  the  /G-med  Forces  as  their  number  two  objective? 

Well,  I  think  it  is  because  that  the  Armed  Forces  today  are  argu- 
ably the  most  respected  institution  we  have,  particularly  after 
Desert  Storm.  I  believe  the  homosexual  rights  activists  want  to  im- 
pose Government-forced  approval  of  homosexual  behavior  and  spe- 
cial rights  on  the  Armed  Forces  first,  then  they  wish  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a  model  for  all  Americans  to  achieve  their  special 
rights  through  national  legislation,  the  so-called  civil  rights  which 
are  really  special  rights. 

How  do  I  know  this?  It  is  not  something  I  dreamed  up.  I  know 
it  because  of  the  public  statements  made  by  homosexual  activists. 
There  is  no  secret  about  what  their  agenda  is.  My  statement  lists 
a  number  of  these  statements.  I  am  just  going  to  quote  one.  "This 
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struggle  will  determine  in  some  fashion  the  outcome  of  every  civil 
rights  issue  confronting  this  community  for  the  next  decade  and  be- 
yond. This  is  not  a  fight  about  the  military.  This  is  a  fight  of  every 
lesbian  and  gay  American  for  their  place  in  society."  Thomas  Stoa- 
dard,  who  is  coordinator  for  the  Campaign  for  Military  Service,  as 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  on  7  February  1993. 

Based  on  these  and  other  statements,  some  of  which  appear  in 
my  paper,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  homosexuals  are  admitted,  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  acknowledging  their  status.  They 
want  quotas.  They  want  to  stop  HIV  screening.  They  want  to 
change  societj^s  behavior.  They  want  to  indoctrinate  our  children. 
In  other  words,  they  want  their  lifestyle  to  be  approved  and  blessed 
by  all  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  degraded  and 
the  lives  of  young  Americans  or  the  National  interests  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  sacrificed  to  accomplish  the  stated  goals  of  the  homo- 
sexual movement.  It  is  that  simple. 

It  is  that  simple.  The  homosexual  movement  is  well-financed.  It 
is  well-planned.  From  what  I  heard  this  morning,  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  distorting  a  lot  of  the  facts  and  they  are  supported  by  a 
misinformed  media.  My  written  statement,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  of  you,  listed  many  reasons  for  not  allowing  homo- 
sexuals to  serve.  I  urge  you  to  keep  the  ban. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  Weise,  USMC  (Ret.) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  this  issue  which  is 
80  important,  not  only  to  our  Armed  Forces,  but  to  our  Nation  and  the  world.  The 
issue  goes  much  deeper  than  the  admission  of  homosexuals  into  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  primary  issue  is:  Which  is  more  important: 

( 1)  The  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  or 

(2)  The  soecial  interests  of  a  very  small  fraction,  probably  less  than  2  percent, 
of  our  population? 

I  believe  that  the  rights  of  all  Americans  should  take  precedence  over  the  special 
interests  of  any  small  segment  of  the  population  and  that  is  why  I  urge  you  to  ban 
the  admission  or  retention  of  homosexuals  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Our  Armed  Forces  exist  to  protect  the  freedom  and  national  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. To  do  this  the  Armed  Forces  must  be  ready  to  fight  and  win  on  the  battle- 
field— that  is  to  be  combat  effective.  Anything  which  detracts  from  combat  effective- 
ness puts  the  lives  of  young  American  service  people  and  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  at  great  risk.  Allowing  open  homosexuals  in  our  Armed  Forces 
will  seriously  degrade  combat  effectiveness  oy  undermining  morale,  discipline  and 
unit  cohesion. 

I  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  31  years.  I  led  infantry  troops  in  close  combat 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  I  spent  many  years  training  personnel  from  all  the  serv- 
ices to  prepare  for  war — that  is,  to  be  combat  effective.  Why  do  I  say  combat  effec- 
tiveness will  be  seriously  degraded  if  we  admit  homosexuals?  I  could  give  many  rea- 
sons, but  today  I  wish  to  focus  specifically  on  the  clearly-stated  agenda  and  objec- 
tives of  homosexual  organizations. 

Based  on  numerous  public  announcements,  here  are  the. demands  shared  by  many 
homosexual  organizations: 

1.  Amend  all  civil  ri^ts  laws  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori- 
entation: Federal  ban  on  homosexual  discrimination;  guarantee  civil  rirfits  protec- 
tion for  homosexuals  in  public  employment  barring  discrimination  based  on  sexual 
orientation  in  Federal  employment  and  contracts. 

2.  Permit  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces; 

3.  Allow  the  immigration  and  naturalization  of  homosexual  aliens;  an  end  to  an 
immigration  and  naturalization  service  policy  that  denies  entry  visas  to  foreign  na- 
tionals who  test  positive  for  antibodies  to  HIV,  the  virus  believed  to  lead  to  AIDS. 

4.  Federal  encouragement  and  support  for  pro -homosexual  sex  education  courses 
in  the  public  schools; 
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5.  Federal  funding  for  homosexual  advocacy  groups; 

6.  Immediate  release  of  all  sexual  offenders  now  incarcerated  for  crimes  related 
to  sexual  orientation; 

7.  Decriminalize  private  sex  acts  between  consenting  "persons";  repeal  sodomy 
laws. 

8.  Repeal  all  laws  governing  the  age  of  consent; 

9.  Repeal  any  legal  restrictions  on  the  sex  or  number  of  persons  entering  into  a 
marriage  unit. 

10.  Repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  transvestism  and  cross-dressing. 

11.  Funding  of  all  programs  of  homosexual  oreanizations  designed  to  alleviate  the 
problems  engendered  by  a  sexist  society  against  nomosexuals. 

12.  Ensure  Federal  funding  for  all  AIDS  services  and  protect  people  with  HIV  or 
ADDS  from  discrimination;  fond  the  Ryan  White  Comprehensive  AIDS  Resources 
Emergency  Act;  eliminate  mandatory  HIV  testing  programs. 

13.  Develop  a  "Manhattan-type  project"  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS. 

14.  Appoint  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  director  who  will  provide  grants 
to  artists  who  produce  sexually  explicit  homosexual  themed  works. 

15.  Appointment  of  nominees  to  Federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
are  sympathetic  to  homosexual  rights  issues. 

16.  Sexual  orientation  should  not  be  a  factor  in  denying  security  clearances. 

17.  Limit  the  power  of  Government  to  dictate  the  reproductive  rights  and  sexual 
choices  made  by  its  citizens. 

18.  Recognize  homosexuality  in  the  young  and  undo  the  damage  done  in  the  past 
by  Government  youth  studies.  Government  should  study  suicide  among  gay  youth. 

19.  More  research  on  lesbian  health  care  needs. 

20.  Federal  agencies  must  remedy  bias  crime — including  crime  motivated  by  prej- 
udice based  on  sexual  orientation. 

21.  Promote  school  and  community  based  programs  that  help  prevent  future  anti- 
homosexual  crime. 

22.  Fund  programs  that  support  victims  of  hate  crimes. 

23.  NEA  chairman  who  will  safeguard  artistic  expression  and  promote  the  full  di- 
versity of  all  American  artists;  ensure  gay  themes  and  artists  do  not  receive  undue 
scrutiny  in  the  grant  approval  process;  disband  the  National  Obscenity  Enforcement 
Unit. 

24.  Statehood  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Why  are  the  Armed  Forces  so  high  on  the  homosexual  agenda?  Today,  the  mili- 
tary is  arguably  the  most  respected  of  all  American  institutions.  Homosexual  ri^ts 
activists  want  to  impose  Government-enforced  approval  of  homosexual  behavior  and 
special  rights  on  the  Armed  Forces.  Then  they  wish  to  impose  their  values  on  all 
Americans  through  special  rights  laws,  using  America's  Armed  Forces  as  a  model. 
How  do  I  know  this?  Because  of  the  public  statements  of  homosexual  activists.  For 
example: 

•  "And  now,"  says  lawyer-activist  Bob  Wightman  of  Arlington,  TX,  "when 
Bill  Clinton  lifls  the  ban,  he  is  going  to  push  national  acceptance  of  homo- 
sexuality. It's  not  just  going  to  push  people  out  of  the  closet  in  the  mili- 
tary— it  s  going  to  push  people  out  of  the  closet  all  over  the  country.  It's 

foing  to  be  OK  to  be  homosexual."  (Newsweek,  "Gays  in  the  Military,"  1 
ebruary  1993) 

•  "Other  gays  are  fighting  back  as  well— and  all  are  providing  new  test 
cases  for  the  gay-rights  movement,  which  sees  Pentagon  policy  as  a  prime 
target  in  the  campaign  to  change  attitudes  of  society  at  large."  (Newsweek, 
"Gays  in  the  Military,"  1  February  1993) 

•  "We  have  taken  on  the  most  conservative  institution  in  America  and 
forced  it  to  at  least  discuss  domestic  partnership,"  Osbom  said.  "Down  the 
line,  we  will  get  gay  marriage.  We're  going  to  get  the  military  to  recognize 
us  and  our  partners.  We're  going  to  promote  our  agenda.  We're  ready,  and 
this  march  signals  a  new  era."  (Torie  Osbom,  executive  director.  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  in  "Gay  Activists  Summon  Their  Hopes,  Re- 
solve, the  Washington  Post,  18  April  1993) 

•  "The  Campaign  for  Military  Service  was  hurriedly  formed  last  week  to 
take  charge  of  the  battle.  The  group's  formation  reflects  the  desperate  state 
that  gay-rights  figures  believe  the  fight  is  in.  It  reflects  a  growing  convic- 
tion by  many  homosexuals  that  the  military  issue,  which  had  not  been  their 
central  priority,  must  be  won  at  all  costs  or  gay  rights  in  general  will  be 
set  back."  (The  New  York  Times,  "Gay  Groups  Regrouping  for  War  on  Mili- 
tary Ban,"  7  February  1993.) 
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•  "This  will  truly  be  a  massive  eflbrt,"  said  David  Mixner,  a  Los  Angeles 
gay  activist  and  Clinton  campaign  advisor  who  will  head  the  coalition  fund- 
raising  efTorts.  "We  are  fighting  for  survival  as  a  civil  ri^ts  movement." 
(Los  Angeles  Times,  "Coalition  Fights  to  Lift  Ban  on  Homosexuals  in  the 
Military,"  5  February  1993) 

•  "What  has  been  demonstrated  this  last  week  is  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  your  side,"  observed  David  M.  Smith, 
executive  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alli- 
ance against  Defamation.  "It's  incumbent  upon  us  to  change  public  atti- 
tudes." "Los  Angeles  Times.  "Coalition  Fights  to  lift  Ban  on  Homosexuals 
in  the  Military,"  5  February  1993) 

•  "TTie  Campaign  for  Military  Service  also  sought  to  learn  from  the  results 
of  a  common  marketing  practice — the  focus  group — to  determine  what  infor- 
mation most  convinces  the  genertil  population  that  discrimination  against 
gays  is  wrong.  Tom  Stoddard,  executive  director  of  the  Campaign,  told  his 
staff  Monday  that  the  focus  group,  conducted  in  Ohio,  revealed  that  'indi- 
vidual stories  of  discrimination  is  the  key* "  ("War  Over  Military  Ban  Esca- 
lating," The  Washington  Blade,  19  March  1993) 

•  "This  struggle  wiU  determine  in  some  fashion  the  outcome  of  every  civil- 
rights  issue  confronting  this  community  for  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 
TTiis  is  not  a  fight  about  the  military.  This  is  a  fight  of  eve^  lesbian  and 
gay  American  for  their  place  in  society."  (Thomas  Stoddard,  Coordinator  of 
the  Canipaign  for  Military  Service,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  "Gay 
Groups  Regrouping  for  War  on  Military  ban,"  7  February  1993) 

Based  on  these  and  other  statements  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  homosexuals  are  ad- 
mitted, they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  acknowledging  their  status. 

They  want  quotas: 

•  "We  intend  to  sue  in  Federal  Court  as  soon  as  the  ban  is  lifted  to  insure 
compensatory  representation  in  the  service  academies.  In  particular,  we  in- 
tend to  get  a  ruling  mandating  a  set  number  of  places  for  homosexuals  in 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  West  Point.  .  .  .  Further- 
more, we  intend  to  see  any  official  of  a  military  school  charged  in  a  civil 
rights  violation  if  they  attempt  to  harass  homosexuals.  .  .  ."  (ACT  UP 
member.  Bob  Wingate  in  a  letter  to  Superintendent,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  on  26  November  1992). 

They  want  to  stop  HIV  screening: 

•  "Someone's  HIV  status  shouldn't  be  a  determining  factor  for  a  job,  and 
the  military  is  a  job."  (Daniel  T.  Bross,  executive  director  of  the  MDS  Ac- 
tion Council  in  a  Washington  Times  article,  "Gay  Activists  Protest  HIV 
Testing  in  Military,"  1  December  1992) 

They  want  more  than  acceptance,  they  want  to  change  society's  behavior: 

•  "We  ought  to  advertise  our  potential  to  change  straight  society  in  radical, 
beneficial  ways.  Straights  have  much  to  learn  from  us:  first  and  foremost 
the  fact  that  pleasure  is  possible  (and  desirable)  beyond  the  sanctions  of  the 
State.  Another  fact  gleaned  from  gay  experience — that  gender  is  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  fiction — also  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize  straight 
lives."  (Dorma  Minkowitz,  a  lesbian  writer  in  The  Advocate  article  "Recruit, 
Recruit,  Recruit."  (29  December,  1992)). 

•  "Gay  men  should  wear  their  sexually  transmitted  diseases  like  red 
badges  of  courage  in  a  war  against  a  sex-negative  society."  (Edmund  White 
in  "nie  Joy  of  Gay  Sex) 

•  "Every  time  I  get  the  clap  I'm  striking  a  blow  for  the  sexual  revolution." 
(Michael  Callen  in  Survivir^  AIDS) 

•  "I  haven't  worked  for  30  years  to  give  gays  the  right  to  be  celibate." 
(Frank  Kameny,  "guru  of  the  gay-liberation  movement,"  quoted  in  News- 
week, "Gays  in  the  Military,"  1  February  1993) 

They  want  to  indoctrinate  our  children: 

•  Donna  Minkowitz,  explaining  her  agenda  for  going  on  the  Montel 
Williams  show:  to  "talk  about  children,  sexual  choices,  and  the  reasons  we  need 

pro-gay  curricula  in  our  public  schools.  ...  I  wanted  to  go  on  the  show  to  argue 
the  morality  of  teaching  kids  that  gay  is  OK  even  if  it  means  that  some  will  join 
our  ranks."  (Donna  Minkowitz,  a  lesbian  and  regular  contributor  to  the  Village  Voice 
in  The  Advocate  article,  "Recruit,  recruit,  recruit!,"  (29  December,  1992)) 
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Flawed  Data  Used  to  Support  Homosexual  Agenda 

Interestingly,  much  of  the  data  used  in  support  of  the  Homosexual  Agenda  are 
seriously  flawed.  One  example  is  the  1988  PEKSEREC  report  by  Sarbin  and  Karols, 
"Nonconforming  Sexual  Orientations  in  the  Military  and  Society".  Serious  questions 
about  the  PERSEREC  study  raised  by  Robert  L.  McGinnis  and  Robert  Knight  in 
their  paper,  "Homosexual  Security  Issue  Clouded  by  Partisan  Study",  attached  as 
enclosure  (1). 

Another  example  is  the  claim  that  homosexuals  comprise  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. See  "Homosexuals  and  the  10  percent  Fallacy",  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  31,  1993,  p.  A14,  attached  as  enclosure  (lA).  In  addition,  the  claim  that  ho- 
mosexuality is  hereditary  is  based  on  research  that  lacks  scientific  rigor  at  best.  See 
enclosure  (IB),  "Flawed  Science  Nurtures  Genetic  Origin  of  Homosexuality",  Infocus, 
May  1993. 

Vfho  Are  the  Homosexuals? 

Homosexual  activists,  with  the  help  of  a  friendly  media,  a  large  budget,  clever  ad- 
vertising and  excellent  planning  tiy  to  portray  themselves  as  persecuted  minority 
whose  members  are  victimized  by  "homophobic"  bigots.  The  homosexual  community 
could  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  well  financed  special  interest  group  seeking 
approval  of  its  lifestyle.  See  enclosure  (IC),  "The  Homosexual  Subculture",  an 
unpublished  article  by  Robert  L.  McGinnis. 

Recent  Cases  of  Homosexual  Misconduct 
Having  looked  at  the  goals  of  the  homosexual  movement,  lets  look  at  why,  based 
on  centuries  of  experience,  DOD  excludes  homosexuals  as  a  category  (status).  As  a 
category,  homosexuals  have  placed  tremendous  burdens  on  the  military,  even 
though  some  have  served  honorably.  The  series  of  cases  which  follow  represent  em- 
pirical data  that  confirm  the  DOD  exclusion  policy: 

(Note:  Graphic  Descriptions  may  be  Offensive  to  Some  Persons) 

CASE  NO.  1.  Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress  from  an  Active  Duty 
Soldier.  Homosexual  rape  of  a  male  recruit. 

"...  In  my  view,  too  much  is  claimed  about  the  distinguished  service  of  homo- 
sexuals. What  I  see  are  frequent  violations  of  criminal  laws  by  the  handful  of  gays 
on  Active  Duty. 

"I  am  particularly  uneasy  with  the  casual  manner  in  which  the  gay  community 
dismisses  the  privacy  rights  of  normal  soldiers.  Gays  claim  they  won't  take  an  inter- 
est in  others  they  see  m  the  showers.  I'm  not  convinced.  I  want  to  give  you  just 
one  example  of  the  danger  I  see  in  opening  the  service  to  homosexuals: 

"A  new  recruit.  Private  C,  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  was  in  basic  training  at  Fort 
Sill,  OK.  Late  at  nidit  on  September  18,  1991,  he  was  alone  in  the  shower  room 
when  he  was  joined  by  two  homosexual  recruits.  Private  Jamison,  also  a  basic  train- 
ee, approached  Private  C.  He  turned  the  shower  off  and  grabbed  C,  spinning  him 
around  to  expose  his  bare  buttocks.  He  immediately  jantuned  his  finger  into  C.'s 
anus.  Frightened  and  startled,  C.  screamed  out.  In  an  instant,  Jamison  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  force  his  penis  into  C.'s  anus.  Again,  C.  screamed  out  for  help,  but  to 
no  avail.  Jamison  wrapped  a  towel  around  C.'s  neck  strangling  him  as  he  lubricated 
his  penis  with  soap  and  rammed  his  penis  into  C.'s  anus.  As  C.  struggled,  Jamison 
controlled  him  by  choking  him  with  the  towel. 

"The  second  homosexual,  Williams,  watched  as  the  attack  progressed.  Jamison 
next  withdrew  from  C,  then  calmly  washed  his  hands.  He  switched  the  lights  off 
for  the  next  event.  As  C.  cowered  in  fear  and  pain,  WiUiams  commanded  C.  to  suck 
Jamison's  penis.  Jamison  grabbed  C.  and  forced  him  to  his  knees  before  Williams. 
He  ordered  him  to  suck  Williams'  penis.  C.  placed  his  hps  on  Williams'  penis,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  The  homosexuals  forced  C.  to  suck  Williams'  penis  as  the  two 
homosexuals  leered  down  at  their  kneeling  victim.  Unsatisfied,  Williams  demanded 
that  the  victim  further  degrade  himself  by  licking  Williams'  scrotum.  Jamison 
helped  by  forcing  Williams  to  comply.  After  the  attack,  Jamison  ordered  the  victim 
out  of  his  barracks.  As  C.  struggled  to  gather  his  belongings.  Private  Jamison  threw 
a  shoe  and  struck  him.  When  he  still  was  unable  to  move  fast  enough,  Jamison 
kicked  him  with  full  force  in  the  head. 

"C.  ran  to  a  cadre  member  and  immediately  reported  the  attack.  Following  a 
criminal  investigation,  Jamison  and  Williams  plead  guilty  to  the  offenses  and  were 
sentenced  to  54  months  and  36  months  respectively. 

Trivate  C,  in  effect  received  a  life  sentence.  At  the  time  of  trial,  he  was  a  psy- 
chiatric patient  in  the  Air  Force  hospital  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  TX. 
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"Several  ni^ts  ago,  Prime  Time  had  a  show  in  which  they  "debunked"  soldiers' 
silly  fears  of  assaults  by  gangs  of  homosexuals  in  the  showers.  I  simmer  with  anger 
when  I  think  of  this  case,  and  of  how  the  American  people  are  being  mislead  oy 
such  tripe.  Gays  are  a  danger  now,  and  after  they  are  emboldened  by  the  inevitable 
sensitivity  traming  that  wul  accompany  lifting  the  ban,  more  young  Americans  will 
become  their  victims. 

"By  eliminating  questions  about  homosexuality  from  our  enlistment  forms,  we  are 
unwittingly  signaling  a  diminished  willingness  to  protect  normal  soldiers  from  de- 
grading attacks  like  these.  I  wonder  if  our  Government  believes  that  good  Ameri- 
cans have  any  rights  remaining.  We  must  codify  the  gay  ban  for  all  time.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  one  of  the  bastions  of  American  morality.  Break  down  those 
walls,  and  you  can  expect  a  flood  of  criminal  misconduct  to  result." 

CASE  NO.  2.  Senior  drill  instructor  commits  sodomy  with  recruit. 

A  Marine  Staff  Sergeant  senior  driU  instructor  was  instructed  to  temporarily  bil- 
let a  Private  for  one  night.  The  Private  was  a  recruit  from  another  platoon,  who 
was  being  administratively  separated  from  the  Marine  Corps  for  his  admission  of 
homosexuality.  To  protect  the  Private  from  other  members  of  his  platoon,  he  was 
placed  with  the  Staff  Sergeant's  platoon  while  awaiting  processing.  The  Staff  Ser- 
geant, knowing  that  the  Private  was  being  separated  for  admitted  homosexuality, 
separated  him  from  the  rest  of  his  platoon  during  evening  showers.  The  Staff  Ser- 
geant ordered  the  Private  to  take  a  shower  by  himself.  The  Staff  Sergeant  came  into 
me  shower  area  and  ordered  the  Private  to  pull  down  his  shorts  and  expose  himself. 
The  Private  complied  and  the  Staff  Sergeant  ordered  the  Private  to  go  to  the  Staff 
Sergeant's  office  where  he  had  consensual  anal  sodomy  with  the  Private. 

Tne  Staff  Sereeant  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Senior  Drill  Instructor  during  the 
middle  of  the  platoon's  training  cycle.  He  was  found  guilty  at  a  General  Court-Mar- 
tial  (GCM)  of  sodomy  (UCMJ  Art.  125)  and  indecent  acts  (UCMJ  Art.  134),  and  was 
sentenced  to  reduction  to  E-1,  forfeiture  of  $400  per  month  for  9  months,  confine- 
ment for  9  months,  and  a  Bad  Conduct  Discharge. 

As  a  senior  Drill  Instructor,  the  Staff  Sergeant  was  entrusted  to  protect  and  train 
young  men  entering  the  Marine  Corps.  He  had  a  billet  of  utmost  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. He  violatea  that  special  trust  and  confidence  by  taking  advantage  of  his  po- 
sition to  gratify  his  sexual  desires. 

He  was  removed  from  the  platoon  which  caused  a  loss  of  focus  and  turmoil  within 
the  platoon  that  directly  affected  the  level  of  performance  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  all  the  recruits  within  the  platoon. 

From  the  perspective  of  impressionable  young  recruits,  the  senior  drill  instructor 
is  the  supreme  role  model  who  is  the  center  of  their  lives  while  at  recruit  training. 
The  authority  and  control  that  a  drill  instructor  has  is  unmatched  anywhere  else 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Misconduct  such  as  the  Staff  Sergeant's  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  the  unit  and  the  recruit  training  command  by  degrading  respect  for  the 
rank  and  command  structure. 

CASE  NO.  3.  Female  Drill  Instructor  commits  sodomy  with  recruit. 

A  female  Marine  Sergeant  drill  instructor  committed  oral  sodomy  on  a  female  re- 
cruit, who  was  under  her  supervision.  At  a  General  Court  Martial  the  Sergeant  was 
convicted  of  recruit  training  SOP  violations  (UCMJ  Art.  92),  committing  an  indecent 
act  and  obstruction  of  justice  (UCMJ  Art.  134).  She  received  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, reduction  to  EI-1,  forfeiture  of  $350/mo.  for  14  months  and  confinement  for 
14  months.  A  pre-trial  agreement  limited  confinement  to  6  months  and  mitigated 
the  dishonorable  discharge  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge.  Subsequently,  the  sentence 
was  overturned  and  the  case  is  being  re-heard  for  sentencing  at  Quantico. 

The  Sergeant  was  entrusted  witn  the  care,  orotection,  and  training  of  young 
women  entering  the  Marine  Corps.  She  violated  the  special  trust  and  confidence  ac- 
corded her.  Her  removal  as  a  drill  instructor  from  the  battalion  caused  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  created  turmoil  that  directly  affected  the  level  of  pride  and  performance 
of  her  platoon. 

The  Sergeant  compromised  her  position  of  respect  and  authority  by  taking — ad- 
vantage ofa  female  recruit.  She  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  reputation  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  drill  instructors  as  well  as  damage  to  the  morale  and  esprit  of  her  unit 
and  the  recruit  training  command. 

CASE  NO.  4.  Staff  non-commissioned  officer  drugs  and  attacks  subordinate. 

A  Staff  Sergeant  (platoon  sergeant),  during  1989  repeatedly  invited  junior  person- 
nel to  his  barracks  room  on  weekends,  one  a  time,  where  he  would  provide  them 
with  alcohol,  always  including  151  proof  rum.  The  victim  would  then  pass  out  or 
fall  into  a  drunken  sleep.  The  Staff  Sergeant  would  then  fondle  the  victim's  penis 
or  commit  anal  sodomy. 

On  one  occasion,  a  Private  woke  up  in  the  Staff  Sergeant's  room  to  find  the  Staff 
Sergeant  fondling  the  Private's  penis.  When  the  Private  woke  up,  he  found  the  Staff 
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Sergeant  lying  in  the  bed  behind  him,  his  pants  were  pulled  down  to  his  knees  and 
the  Staff  Sergeant  had  one  hand  inside  the  Private's  underwear,  fondling  his  penis. 
Immediately  following  this  incident,  the  Private  went  on  unauthorized  absence 
(UA).  When  found,  he  underwent  psychiatric  examination.  He  reported  the  incident 
to  the  Chaplain  who  in  turn  reported  it  to  the  First  Sergeant. 

Another  victim  was  a  Lance  Corporal,  who,  like  the  ftivate,  was  a  member  of  the 
Staff  Sergeant's  platoon.  The  Lance  Corporal  went  to  the  Staff  Sergeant's  room  in 
late  August  or  early  September  1989  and  drank  rum  and  coke  until  he  passed  out. 
He  woke  up  to  find  his  underwear  had  been  pulled  down  to  his  knees,  and  his  but- 
tocks, including  his  anus,  had  been  greased  and  was  sore  for  2  days  after  the  inci- 
dent. 

Two  other  individuals  provided  some  information  that  was  not  used  as  the  basis 
for  any  formal  charges.  Essentially,  each  went  to  the  Staff  Sergeant's  room  and 
drank  until  he  passed  out.  One  reported  waking  up  and  finding  the  Staff  Sergeant 
in  bed  with  him,  but  nothing  beyond  that.  The  other  passed  out  in  a  chair  and  woke 
up  in  the  Staff  Sergeant's  bed  on  his  stomach  with  the  Staff  Sergeant  either  sitting 
or  lying  on  the  bed. 

TTie  Private  manifested  the  effects  that  the  Staff  Sergeant's  conduct  had  on  him 
by  going  UA  and  later  requiring  psychiatric  intervention.  Obviously,  the  effects  of 
this  kind  of  trauma  and  violation  to  an  individual's  person  are  not  always  overt  and 
measurable,  but  are  no  less  profound. 

Order  and  discipline  in  the  unit  were  seriously  degraded.  The  victims  were  taunt- 
ed. Members  of  the  unit  did  not  want  to  work  with  the  Staff  Sergeant.  The  unit 
was  disrupted  and  fractionalized  for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

CASE  NO.  5.  Staff  sergeant,  drill  instructor,  convicted  of  performing  homosexual 
acts  with  two  recruits. 

A  Staff  Sergeant  drill  instructor  ordered  a  recruit  to  pull  down  his  trousers  and 
masturbate  to  ejaculation  on  the  platoon  flag  inside  the  Staff  Sergeant's  office.  The 
Staff  Sergeant  forced  the  recruit  to  perform  oral  sodomy  on  him  on  two  different 
occasions  and  the  Staff  Sergeant  performed  forcible  anal  sodomy  on  the  recruit. 

On  another  occasion  the  Staff  Sergeant  bound  the  wrists  of  a  recruit  with  a  belt, 
pulled  down  his  trousers  and  grabbed  his  penis. 

The  Staff  Sergeant  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  a  senior  drill  instructor  and  was 
found  guilty  at  a  General  Court  Martial  (GCM)  of  sodomy  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  Art.  125,  and  indecent  acts  (UCMJ  Art.  134).  He  was 
sentenced  to  reduction  to  E-1,  forfeiture  of  $400/mo.  for  15  years,  confinement  for 
15  years,  and  a  Dishonorable  Discharge.  A  pre-trial  agreement  suspended  confine- 
ment in  excess  of  6  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  Staff  Sergeant's  actions  one  recruit  suffered  psychological  dam- 
age and  underwent  psychotherapy  to  facilitate  his  recovery  from  the  emotional  dam- 
age he  suffered.  The  Staff  Sergeant  was  discharged. 

The  Staff  Sergeant  had  been  assigned  the  duties  of  senior  drill  instructor,  a  billet 
of  extreme  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  care  and  training 
of  young  men  entering  the  Marine  Corps.  He  grossly  violated  the  special  trust  and 
confidence  bestowed  upon  him.  In  addition  to  the  heinous  nature  of  his  actions,  the 
Staff  Sergeant's  removal  from  the  platoon  caused  a  loss  of  focus  and  created  turmoil 
and  trauma  that  directly  affected  the  level  of  performance  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  all  recruits  in  the  platoon.  This  Staff  Sergeant's  conduct  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  Marine  Corps  drill  instructors,  and  damage  to  the  mo- 
rale and  esprit  of  the  unit  and  recruit  training  command.  A  drill  instructor's  unique 
position  of  authority  provides  an  opportunity  to  intimidate,  coerce,  and  manipulate 
recruits  who  are  then  afraid  to  report  such  actions.  This  causes  distrust  and  dis- 
respect for  the  rank  and  command  structure. 

CASE  NO.  6.  Company  gunnery  sergeant  sexually  assaults  officer  candidate. 

In  1981  a  Marine  Corps  officer  candidate  was  left  behind  in  the  squad  bay  while 
the  rest  of  his  platoon  was  conducting  scheduled  training.  While  the  candidate  was 
alone  the  candidate's  company  gunnery  sergeant,  entered  the  squad  bay  and  forced 
the  candidate  to  engage  in  forcible  sodomy  with  the  gunnery  sergeant.  The  can- 
didate was  subjected  to  a  forcible  sexual  assault  which  required  medical  treatment. 
The  candidate  submitted  a  claim  for  medical  treatment  which  the  Marine  Corps 
paid.  The  gay  Sergeant  was  convicted  by  a  general  court-martial  of  forcible  sodomy, 
and  sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge,  total  forfeitures,  and  reduction  to  pay 
grade  E—1.  The  case  was  overturned  for  a  procedural  error. 

The  publicity  surrounding  this  incident  can  only  discourage  qualified  potential  of- 
ficer candidates  from  considering  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  or  other  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  require  forced  living  and  training  environments. 
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The  admission  of  homosexual  service  members  to  training  environments  will  in- 
crease tension  and  concern  about  forced  or  coerced  sexual  contact,  which  will  de- 
grade focus  and  attention  on  training  and  mission  accomplishment. 

Homosexual  male  drill  instructors  in  charge  of  male  omcer  candidates  or  recruits 
will  be  confronted  with  similar  issues  as  heterosexual  male  drill  instructors  would 
be  if  placed  in  charge  of  female  officer  candidates  or  recruits.  The  Marine  Corps  re- 
stricts male  drill  instructors  from  directly  training  female  candidates  or  recruits. 
Similar  logic  would  require  restricting  homosexual  drill  instructors  from  training 
members  of  the  same  sex,  thus  creating  administratively  restricted  billets  for  homo- 
sexual service  members  and  limiting  billet  and  career  opportunities. 

CASE  NO.  7.  Drill  instructor  commits  sodomy  with  recruit. 

In  August  1990,  a  Marine  Sergeant  drill  instructor  was  administratively  dis- 
charged due  to  engagement  in  and  solicitation  of  homosexual  acts  with  a  Private. 
The  victim  had  previously  been  a  recruit  in  the  Sergeant's  platoon  and  was  then 
assigned  to  the  School  of  Infantry.  The  Sergeant  fondled  the  penis  of  the  Private 
and  performed  oral  sodomy  on  him.  The  Private  indicated  he  "froze"  and  did  not 
know  how  to  stop  the  Sergeant  from  performing  oral  sodomy  on  him.  The  Sergeant 
was  administratively  discharged.  The  effect  on  the  Private  was  obvious  distress  and 
victimization.  Such  conduct  by  a  senior  violates  the  trust  between  Marines  of  dif- 
ferent rank  and  denigrates  the  command  structure.  Incidents  of  this  kind  in  a  re- 
cruit environment  can  only  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  recruiting  efforts  and  create 
distrust  within  the  recruit  environment. 

CASE  NO.  8.  Recruit  solicits  homosexual  acts. 

A  Private  at  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  was  administratively  dis- 
charged for  homosexuality  in  November  1992.  She  would  have  graduated  the  next 
day.  The  Private  was  the  subject  of  allegations  by  her  fellow  recruits.  The  allega- 
tions centered  around  inappropriate  behavior  such  as  touching  another  female  re- 
cruit's breast  and  solicitation  of  sexual  acts  from  other  recruits.  She  was  the  subject 
of  a  Criminal  Investigation  Division  (CID)  investigation  and  subsequently  dis- 
charged from  the  Marine  Corps. 

Testimony  at  the  Private's  administrative  discharge  board,  revealed  a  sense  of  in- 
timidation among  fellow  recruits  due  to  her  aggressive  behavior.  This  caused  signifi- 
cant disruption.  Tear,  and  distrust  in  the  recruit  platoon.  The  impact  on  morale  in 
the  recruit  platoon  as  a  result  of  the  homosexuals  recruit's  misconduct  was  clearly 
illustrated  at  her  administrative  discharge  board.  The  overall  disruption,  distraction 
and  distrust  resulting  from  her  behavior  had  the  net  effect  of  degrading  training 
and  subverting  the  recruit  training  mission. 

The  discharge  of  a  recruit  who  was  obviously  a  homosexual  before  entering  the 
Marine  Corps  resulted  in  a  waste  of  recruiting  time  and  negative  impact  on  the  re- 
cruiting command's  goals. 

CASE  NO.  9.  Non-consensual  sodomy  committed  on  Private  First  Class. 

A  Corporal  committed  an  act  of  oral  and  anal  sodomy  upon  a  PFC  who  occupied 
a  room  adjoining  his,  in  Okinawa  Japan.  The  PFC  had  been  brought  back  to  his 
barracks  room  heavily  intoxicated.  The  Corporal  observed  that  the  PFC  was  inca- 
pacitated due  to  his  intoxication.  The  Corporal  pulled  the  PFC's  pants  down  and 
performed  oral  sodomy  on  him.  The  Corporal  then  rolled  the  PFC  over,  greased  his 
anus  with  hand  lotion  committed  anal  sodomy  with  him.  The  Corporal  was  court- 
martialed,  given  a  dishonorable  discharge,  reduced  to  EI-1,  and  sentenced  to  30 
months  conunement. 

The  PFC  was  sexually  assaulted  while  incapacitated  in  his  own  room  by  a  Marine 
of  superior  rank.  Beside  the  physical  and  psychological  damage  done  to  the  PFC, 
the  human  dignity  and  privacy  rights  of  the  PFC  were  also  severely  assaulted.  The 
breach  of  trust  perpetrated  by  the  Corporal  on  the  PFC  created  a  sense  of  suspicion 
and  uneasiness  among  other  Marines.  If  a  Marine  cannot  trust  another  Marine  to 
protect  him  when  he  is  vulnerable,  a  basic  foundation  of  unit  camaraderie  and  mo- 
rale is  severely  affected. 

Although  an  assault  such  as  the  one  perpetrated  by  the  Corporal  would  be  just 
as  despicable  if  perpetrated  on  a  person  m  tne  civilian  community,  the  civilian  com- 
munity is  not  dependent  on  unit  cohesiveness  which  is  at  the  crux  of  military  effec- 
tiveness. Military  effectiveness  is  at  the  crux  of  National  Defense. 

CASE  NO.  10.  Homosexual  acts  committed  in  public  facility  in  Okinawa. 

A  Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  pleaded  guilty  to  and  was  convicted  of  three  acts  in- 
volving sodomy  (UCMJ  Art.  125).  The  first  incident  involved  a  Sergeant  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  second  incident  involved  a  Petty  Officer  in  the  Navy.  The  last  indecent 
act  committed  involved  a  Marine  Lance  Corporal.  These  incidents  occurred  on  a 
base  that  had  no  military  business  offices,  but  existed  primarily  for  the  housing  and 
support  of  military  families.  The  base  had  a  medical  facility,  picnic  ground,  and 
recreation  fields.  The  base  maintained  bathroom  facilities  to  acoonunodate  those 
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using  the  picnic  ground  and  recreation  fields.  It  was  in  those  facilities  that  the  acts 
took  place.  A  hole  had  been  cut  through  a  partition  and  the  parties  could  solicit  and 

gerfonn  (sometimes  anonymous)  homosexual  acts  through  the  partition.  The  Master 
runnery  Sergeant  was  sentenced  to  a  dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture  of- all  pay 
and  allowances,  15  years  confinement,  and  reduction  to  E— 1.  He  had  a  pre-trial 
agreement  that  suspended  the  dishonorable  discharge,  the  forfeiture,  the  confine- 
ment, and  any  reduction  below  E-6,  for  1  year. 

These  inciaents  and  subsequent  court-martial  were  extensively  publicized  on  Oki- 
nawa and  generated  outrage  by  military  service  members  and  dependents  using  the 
base.  The  events  created  fear  and  negative  impressions  among  dependents  that 
would  certainly  reflect  negatively  the  desire  of  these  families  to  nave  their  service 
member  deploy  or  return  to  Okinawa. 

In  addition,  such  behavior  by  a  SNCO  has  a  devastating  impact  upon  the  respect 
subordinates  should  have  for  the  system  of  rank  and  command  that  makes  the  mili- 
tary community  unique,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  military  effectiveness.  More- 
over, such  conduct  erodes  the  trust  and  confidence  necessary  for  unit  cohesiveness 
which  history  demonstrates  is  critical  to  success  on  the  battlefield. 

CASE  NO.  11.  Marine  Lance  Corporal  admits  sodomy  with  138  other  males. 

In  October  1992,  a  Marine  male  Lance  Corporal  was  administratively  discharged 
after  he  admitted  being  homosexual,  when  the  command  found  out  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving homosexual  materials  through  the  mail.  The  Lance  Corporal  admitted  en- 
f [aging  in  sodomy  with  138  different  males  since  he  was  21  years  old.  This  particu- 
ar  Marine  had  4  years  prior  service  in  the  Army. 

A  Marine  was  concerned  enough  about  the  prospect  that  the  Lance  Corporal  was 
a  homosexual  (due  to  the  prurient  literature  the  Lance  Corporal  was  receiving)  to 
report  him  to  the  command. 

A  concern  by  the  Lance  Corporal's  fellow  Marines  about  the  prospect  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  blood  or  possibly  sharing  the  blood  of  a  Marine  who  admits 
to  having  sex  with  138  different  males  is  not  unrealistic.  Fortunately,  this  Lance 
Corporal  was  removed  from  the  ranks  before  other  Marines  in  his  unit  were  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Lance's  Corporal's  activities. 

CASE  NO.  12.  Lance  Corporal  desires  to  engage  in  homosexual  activity. 

In  December  1990,  a  Marine  male  Lance  Corporal  was  administratively  dis- 
charged for  homosexuality  after  admitting  a  desire  to  engage  in  homosexual  acts. 
This  Marine's  homosexuality  was  discovered  by  his  roommate  when  a  homosexual 
magazine  was  found  in  the  Lance  Corporal's  possession.  The  roommate  was  suffi- 
ciently concerned  upon  finding  the  homosexual  magazine  that  he  reported  it  to  the 
command.  The  discovery  that  the  Lance  Corporal  was  homosexual,  had  a  dramatic 
effect  on  his  roommate  s  right  to  privacy  and  sense  of  well-being.  The  Lance  Cor- 
poral was  discharged. 

Inasmuch  as  the  homosexual  Lance  Corporal's  roommate  was  part  of  the  unit,  a 
reduction  in  his  morale,  concern  about  privacy,  and  the  distraction  of  having  to  re- 
port a  fellow  Marine  necessarily  detracted  from  his  focus  on  his  mission  and  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  his  unit's  morale,  cohesiveness,  and  military 
efficiency. 

CASE  NO.  13.  Fort  Hood  Homosexual  Public  Toilet  Sex  Activities. 

Between  May  7th  and  14th  1992,  as  many  as  60  homosexual  men  gathered  in  a 

Cblic  toilet  at  Building  241  on  Fort  Hood,  TX,  to  engage  in  various  illicit  sex  acts, 
gal  action  was  taken  against  thirty  of  those  were  who  subsequently  identified. 

That  public  toilet  had  become  popular  with  both  military  and  civilian  homo- 
sexuals. Walls  were  modified  by  cutting  holes  of  various  sizes  up  to  G'xlB"  to  accom- 
modate sex  between  men  in  adjacent  stalls.  The  homosexuals  installed  a  mirror  to 
warn  participants  of  intruders.  The  toilet  became  increasingly  popular  and  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been  advertised  as  a  good  spot  for  homosexual  sex  in  both  a  gay  ho- 
mosexual magazine  and  on  a  computer  bulletin  board. 

Homosexuals  traveled  from  as  far  as  Austin,  TX  (over  an  hour  away)  to  visit  this 
spot.  As  the  homosexuals  became  bolder,  they  solicited  janitorial  workers  and  har- 
assed maintenance  workers  who  were  sent  to  patch  the  "glory  holes"  in  the  stalls. 
In  response  to  complaints,  authorities  obtainea  a  search  warrant  through  the  U.S. 
Magistrate. 

The  U.S.  Magistrate  authorized  installation  of  a  video  camera  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
latrine  and  the  camera  was  run  intermittently  for  7  days.  During  that  time,  numer- 
ous homosexuals  were  observed  having  public  sex  in  the  restroom.  There  were  no 
doors  on  the  stalls;  participants  were  visible  to  anyone  who  entered. 

The  video  showing  these  acts  has  been  described  as  "very  graphic.  All  participates 
engaged  in  unprotected  sex.  Two  were  HIV  positive  and  one  had  fully  developed 
AIDS.  The  participants  were  indiscriminate  in  their  choice  of  partners,  often  engag- 
ing in  sex  with  strangers,  just  moments  after  entering  the  bathroom. 
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The  men  participated  in  oral  and  anal  sodomy,  mutual  masturbation,  and  fond- 
ling of  the  buttocks,  oflen  through  holes  between  the  stalls.  There  is  doubt  whether 
some  knew,  or  even  saw  the  faces  of  their  "lovers." 

Participants  included  14  soldiers  and  16  civilians.  One  civilian  was  an  AIDS  coun- 
selor from  Temple,  TX,  who  nonetheless  participated  in  unprotected  sex. 

Two  Army  omoers  were  involved  in  sex  acts  with  enlisted  men.  They  did  not  con- 
ceal their  uniforms  or  rank.  One  captain  from  Fort  Hood  was  charged  Mdth: 

a.  committing  sodomy  on  a  staff  sergeant; 

b.  committing  sodomy  with  two  unidentified  males; 

c.  taking  an  unlawful  drug; 

d.  masturbating  while  watching  an  Air  Force  specialist  masturbate; 

e.  masturbating  a  staff  sergeant;  and 

f.  fondling  the  buttocks  of  an  Air  Force  specialist. 

All  of  the  soldiers,  including  the  two  officers,  were  administratively  eliminated. 
Nine,  including  both  officers,  received  other  than  honorable  discharges. 

There  was  only  one  court-martial.  In  that  case,  the  defendant,  a  staff  sergeant, 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  search  authorization.  When  the  judge  ruled  that  the 
search  was  constitutional,  the  staff  sergeant  requested  an  administrative  elimi- 
nation in  lieu  of  court-martial,  which  was  granted. 

Twelve  of  the  civilians  were  prosecuted  in  the  U.S.  Magistrate  court.  Three  cases 
were  dismissed,  one  civilian  failed  to  appear  in  court,  and  eight  were  convicted  of 
indecent  exposure  or  public  lewdness,  after  pleading  guilty. 

The  incident  was  reported  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  on  September  25, 
1992.  An  Associated  Press  article  quoted  Miriam  Ben-Shalom,  President  of  Milwau- 
kee-based Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Veterans  of  America:  "I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Army  has  nothing  better  to  do  with  its  time  and  resources  than  to  set  up  a  sting 
operation  in  a  latrine,"  despite  the  fact  that  action  was  taken  in  response  to  numer- 
ous complaints. 

K  the  homosexuals  exclusive  policy  is  lifted,  investigative  agencies  will  undoubt- 
edly feel  pressure  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  sexual  activities  of  homosexuals, 
even  when  their  activities  are  as  open  and  notorious  as  they  were  at  Fort  Hood  in 
1992. 

CASE  NO.  14.  U.S.  Air  Force  Sergeant  Homosexual  Assault  Case. 

Sergeant  Staley  indecently  assaulted  three  members  of  his  squadron,  each  of 
whom  described  incidents  when  they  awoke  to  discover  Sergeant  Staley  touching  his 
buttocks  or  penis.  The  first  victim  was  an  airman  who  lived  2  hours  away  in  the 
barracks.  Three  assaults  on  Sergeant  Staley's  roommate  occurred  within  a  2-day  pe- 
riod. The  third  victim  was  assaulted  in  a  tent  on  Diego  Garcia,  where  a  portion  of 
Sergeant  Staley's  unit  had  deployed  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Sergeant 
Staley  was  convicted  by  a  general  court-martial  at  March  Air  Force  base  of  four  in- 
decent assaults.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  Court  of  Military  Review  affirmed  the  decision. 

The  negative  impact  of  these  actual  examples  of  homosexual  conduct  is  readily  ap- 

?arent.  They  occurred  while  the  ban  was  in  force.  Imagine  what  will  happen  if  the 
an  is  lifted.  They  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  There  are  thousands  of  similar 
cases  in  the  official  files  of  the  services.  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  subpoena 
all  such  cases  and  review  them.  Compare  their  numbers  and  negative  impact 
against  the  numbers  and  "positive"  impact  of  homosexuals  who  claim  that  they  have 
served  honorably.  Then  decide  whether  or  not  it's  wise  to  exclude  homosexuals,  as 
a  class,  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

Is  the  concern  about  homosexually  generated  health  problems  homophobic? 

No.  Homosexual  health  problems  are  real  and  cited  in  numerous  reputable  studies 
and  reports.  See:  "Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases",  2d  Edition,  Willard  Gates,  et  al, 
McGraw-Hill,  1990;  "Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases  in  Homosexual  Men",  H.  Hun- 
ter Hansfield,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  September,  1981;  "Hepatitis  B 
Virus  Transmission  Between  Heterosexuals",  Alter,  et.  al..  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Associations,  September  12,  1986.  Also  see  Exclusion:  Homosexuality  and 
the  Right  to  Serve,  Chapter  5,  Melissa  Wells-Petry.  Homosexuals  have  much  higher 
rates  of  AIDS  and  virtually  all  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Service  personnel  are 
deeply  concerned  about  exposure  to  HIV  if  open  homosexuals  are  allowed  in  the 
military. 

A  Marine  Sergeant  on  Active  Duty  Wrote: 

"...  As  a  Sergeant  (E-5)  in  the  Marine  Corps,  I  am  afraid  that  my  judgment, 
which  directly  effects  those  junior  to  me,  could  be  clouded  if  the  homosexuals  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  military.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  I  want  to  relate  to  you 
an  incident  that  I  was  involved  in  during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
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"In  late  February  of  1991,  I  was  tasked  with  taking  a  six  man  team  up  to  inspect 
a  facility  approximately  2  kilometers  north  of  Kuwait  that  was  suspected  to  have 
Iraqi  chemical  munitions  stored  in  it.  During  the  operation,  one  of  my  Marines, 
Candelario  Montalvo,  stepped  on  an  anti-personnel  mine  which  traumatically  ampu- 
tated his  left  foot  below  the  knee  and  he  received  multiple  shrapnel  injuries  up  the 
entire  left  side  of  his  body.  In  the  process  of  trying  to  stop  the  bleeding  which  was 
massive,  and  to  start  him  breathing  again,  to  say  I  came  in  contact  with  his  body 
fluids  is  an  understatement. 

"If  the  ban  on  homosexuals  is  lifted,  and  I  was  confronted  with  the  same  situation 
involving  a  known  homosexual,  the  fear  of  contracting  AIDS  alone  would  prevent 
me  from  helping  him. 

"To  you,  that  may  sound  like  a  very  harsh  statement  to  make,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  truth.  The  hard  fact  of  it  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  Marines  out  there 
that  feel  the  same  way  I  do.  .  .  . 

Here's  how  a  Marine  combat  veteran  of  the  Korean  War  feels: 

"I  served  during  the  Korean  War  with  the  U.S.M.C.  7th  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision, 1950-1951  in  heavy  combat  at  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  North  Korean  and  at 
Inchon-Seoul  operation  and  later  stopping  and  advancing  against  two  spring  coun- 
terattacks in  Wonju-Chun-Chon  Central  Sector  east  of  Seoul  South  Korea. 

"Privacy  was  nonexistent  in  foxholes  through  rain  and  snow  being  shot  and  mor- 
tared at.  You  had  to  develop  a  trust  in  a  buddy  system  under  harsh  and  unhealthy 
living  conditions.  Black  or  white  made  no  difTerence,  we  were  real  men  facing  the 
same  fate.  Having  known  homosexuals  around  would  have  been  very  destructive  to 
the  fabric  or  morale,  which  was  difficult  enough. 

'The  best  example  I  can  give  you  is  what  happened  to  me  personally.  It  was 
March  1951.  We  were  moving  north  near  the  38th  Parallel.  Our  trucks  pulled  off 
the  road  into  a  rice  paddy.  An  Angiico  Jeep  backed  into  a  supercharged  land  mine, 
blowing  the  jeep  apart,  killing  all  four  men.  A  lieutenant  was  cut  in  half,  his  upper 
torso  landed  on  ammunition  boxes  nearby,  his  intestines  with  body  fluids  and  blood 
hitting  me  in  the  face  and  on  my  clothes.  Had  this  man  been  HIV  positive,  or  a 
carrier,  I  would  have  contracted  this  disease  and  not  been  alive  today — and  not  be- 
cause of  the  enemy  in  war.  .  .  . 

In  combat  men  bleed  a  lot.  They  bleed  a  lot  on  each  other.  The  fear  of  becoming 
infected  with  HIV  from  open  homosexuals  is  very  great.  In  infantry  units  niost  men 
will  have  a  number  of  minor  open  cuts,  scratches,  sores,  infected  insect  bites,  etc. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  keep  a  wounded  man's  Ijlood  from  getting  on  and  in  your 
minor  wounds  when  rendering  first  aid. 

The  increased  danger  of  HIV  infection  is  real,  even  in  peacetime  during  routine 
training.  Take  a  look  at  enclosure  (2)  which  shows  some  of  the  tough  training  that 
every  male  Marine  goes  through  in  recruit  training.  Training  is  tough.  Scratches, 
cuts,  and  bruises  are  common.  Practically  everyone  has  a  minor  open  wound  during 
training.  If  you  had  to  engage  in  bodily  contact,  hand  to  hand  cornbat  training  with 
a  known  homosexual  wouldn't  you  be  concerned?  Is  that  "homophobia?" 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  problem  associated  with  the  "walking  blood  supply" 
if  people  from  the  high  risk  HIV  group  are  allowed  in  the  services.  Soldiers  know 
that  it  sometimes  takes  years  for  HIV  to  show  up  in  blood  tests.  They  fear  that  they 
may  receive  contaminated  whole  blood  if  wounded.  See  enclosure  (3)  to  get  an  idea 
of  what  combat  blood  transfusions  are  like. 

Is  concern  about  lack  of  privacy  "homophobia?" 

The  services  correctly  provide  separate  sleeping,  toilet,  shower,  and  clothes  chang- 
ing facilities  for  men  and  women.  The  reason  is  simple.  We  don't  want  to  add  a  "sex- 
ual attraction"  dimension  (that  is  sexual  arousal)  to  the  military  equation.  Also, 
many  men  and  women  feel  very  uncomfortable  exposing  themselves  to  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

If  we  admit  open  homosexuals  how  do  we  solve  the  privacy  problem?  Take  a  look 
at  enclosure  (4)  which  shows  a  typical  recruit  training  squad  bay  that  every  Marine 
recruit  lives  in  for  several  months.  Each  squad  bay  has  common  showers  and  toilets. 
But  that  squad  bay  is  luxurious  compared  to  the  living  accommodations  aboard  a 
troop  ship  where  men  must  sleep  in  bunks  stacked  4  or  more  hi^,  separated  by 
18-24  inches.  In  spaces  equivalent  in  square  footage  to  this  room  seven  or  ei^t 
hundred  men  might  be  quartered  for  months  at  a  time.  Enclosure  (5)  is  an  example 
of  how  close  a  Navy  crew  is  billeted  aboard  ship.  In  Marine  or  Army  troop  compart- 
ments the  bunks  are  much  closer.  Enclosure  (6)  is  a  picture  of  Marines 
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Is  it  "homophobic"  for  parents  and  spouses  to  be  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
their  loved  ones? 

I  don't  think  so.  Mrs.  Margaret  Morgan  is  both  a  Marine  wife  and  a  Marine  moth- 
er. In  her  letter,  she  expresses  concerns  shared  by  many: 

•TDear  Sir: 

"I  am  writing  to  you  because  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am  angry  enough  to 
voice  an  opinion. 

^  must  tell  you  from  the  start  that  my  husband  is  a  retired  "Mustang^  officer 
with  22  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Our  only 
child  has  been  a  Marine  Corps  reservist  since  1989  and  served  8  months  of  Active 
Duty  during  Desert  Storm.  I  watched  my  husband  leave  for  his  last  tour  to  Vietnam 
when  our  son  was  4  weeks  old,  and  watched  that  same  child  leave  for  yet  another 
war  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

"I  have  shed  many  lonely  tears  and  prayed  many  fervent  prayers  for  my  husband 
and  son  while  they  went  to  defend  this  country.  My  son  has  never  been  more  proud 
than  the  day  the  Commanding  Officer  of  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island, 
SC  called  him  a  Marine. 

"Now  the  cause  of  my  anger— YES,  PROTECTESTG  GAYS  IN  THE  MILITARY.  I 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  would  even  consider  allowing  gays  to  remain  in  the  mili- 
tary. Someone  needs  to  listen  to  the  "straight"  young  men  and  women.  I  have  heard 
my  son  and  some  of  his  reservist  friends.  These  are  not  mindless,  uneducated  young 
men.  I  can  name  six  good,  hard  working,  talented,  well  trained  Marines  who  have 
said  that  there  is  no  way  they  will  remain  reservists  after  their  present  contract 
if  they  are  going  have  to  tolerate  gays  because  of  their  "civil  rights."  What  about 
the  "civU  rignts  of  these  young  people  who  feel  that  homosexual  activity  is  amoral? 
What  happens  to  the  "straight^  person  who  hits  the  gay  who  made  advances?  And 
he  will.  Why  should  these  young  men  and  women  have  the  added  concern  about 
AIDS?  What  happens  if  they  are  in  combat  and  a  man  they  don't  know  is  wounded? 
Do  they  risk  the  chances  of  AIDS  by  helping  the  wounded  person  or  do  they  let  him 
die?  AIDS  is  fatal. 

"I  work  in  the  medical  field  and  know  onlv  too  well  the  risks  of  AIDS  and  HIV. 
The  HIV  virus  can  take  years  to  surface.  Scheduled  testing  for  HIV  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  either. 

"It  hurts  to  hear  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  military  being  made  the  laugh- 
ingstock of  perhaps  the  world.  My  son  told  me  last  week  that  a  man  that  works 
in  the  plant  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  that  the  Marines  are  changing  their  motto 
from  "The  Marines  are  looking  for  a  few  good  men"  to  "Hi  Guys."  Now  it  is  a  matter 
of  PRIDE. 

"I  certainly  hope  that  this  Government  does  not  believe  that  by  telling  military 

gersonnel  that  "gay  bashing  will  not  be  tolerated"  and  making  an  example  of  the 
larines  at  Camp  LeJeune,  NC,  and  the  sailors  in  Mobile,  AL,  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  they  do,  this  country  is  really  in  trouble. 

"Who  is  going  to  defend  this  country  when  all  the  straight  people  leave  the  serv- 
ice? 

"What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  guard  at  the  White  House  pats  the  President 
on  the  behind  as  he  leaves  for  Camp  David?  Is  he  going  to  tell  the  President  he 
was  exercising  his  "civil  rights?"  (There  is  that  phrase  again). 

"What  restrictions,  if  any,  are  going  to  be  put  on  the  gays?  Are  they  going  to  be 
able  to  "carry  on  as  usual"  because  of  their  "civil  rights?" 

"When  two  gays  decide  to  "get  married"  will  the  gav  Active  Dutv  person  be  able 
to  claim  his  lover  as  a  dependent?  Will  they  be  eligible  for  base  housing,  medical 
and  PX  privileges?  That  should  set  a  good  example  for  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Will  the  civilian  population  have  to.  pay  the  overwhelming  medical  expenses  for 
Active  Duty  gays  that  contract  the  HIV  and  AIDS  virus,  as  well  as  STD's,  while 
on  Active  Duty.  Or  maybe  fill  up  the  veterans  hospitals  with  them  so  the  truly  de- 
serving will  have  to  do  without  proper  medical  attention. 

"Trying  to  force  military  people  to  accept  the  "gays"  is  invading  their  civil  rights. 
The  straight  young  people  have  a  right  to  serve  their  country  ana  not  have  to  worry 
if  the  guy  sleeping  beside  him  is  going  to  make  advances,  or  watch  him  take  a  show- 
er. 

Homosexual  behavior  is  not  considered  acceptable  in  any  branch  of  our  Armed 
Forces  community.  Yes,  I  have  lived  in  these  communities. 

"What  will  protecting  the  gays  in  the  military  do  for  recruiting  eflbrts.  As  things 
stand  now,  the  recruiters  will  never  see  the  real  talent  available.  A  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  use  the  G.I.  bill  offered  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  way  to 
continue  their  education  that  they  could  not  afford  any  other  way,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing job  skills. 
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"I  have  very  strong  feelings  about  gays.  I  grew  up  in  the  South  San  Francisco  bay 
area.  I  have  seen  gays  in  action,  on  public  streets,  in  broad  daylirfit.  This  "alter- 
native" life  style  is  offensive,  if  nothing  else,  and  should  not  be  forced  down  the 
throat  of  people  who  are  not  free  to  begin  a  new  occupation  until  their  enlistment 
contract  is  fulfilled.  At  least  in  civilian  life,  they  would  be  free  to  walk  away  and 
not  have  to  share  the  same  living  areas.  i..    tt    ..  j  o.^  * 

"If  lifting  the  ban  on  gays  in  the  military  is  passed  into  law,  this  United  btates 
of  America  will  be  in  real  trouble  because  our  military  forces  will  be  in  shambles. 

Sincerely,  *  tjr    ^      » 

Margaret  Morgan. 

We  must  address  Mrs.  Morgan's  concerns  before  we  change  the  policy  on  admit- 
ting homosexuals.  She  articulates  thoughts  held  by  many  Americans. 

How  would  lifting  the  ban  affect  military  families? 
As  expressed  in  Mrs.  Morgan's  letter,  there  is  great  concern  by  militaiy  families 
that  lifting  the  ban  will  adversely  impact  their  housing,  social  environment,  medical 
services,  and  other  benefits.  See  "  How  Lifting  the  MiUtary  Homosexual  Ban  May 
Affect  Families",  by  Robert  H.  Knight  and  Daniel  S.  Garcia,  FRC,  November  1992, 
attached  as  enclosure  (7) 

Why  can't  the  DOD  base  its  policy  on  conduct  only  and  not  on  status;  that  is, 
accept  personnel  with  a  homosexual  status  as  long  as  they  do  not  engage  in  ho- 
mosexual conduct? 
Such  a  policy  change  would  increase  the  number  of  homosexuals  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  would  be  forced  to  hide  their  conduct  and  behavior  to  avoid  separation 
from  the  service.  This  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  It 
would  increase  distractions  from  our  primary  mission  of  maintaining  a  trained  and 
ready  force  as  well  as  undermine  the  cohesiveness  of  our  units  and  their  leadership. 
Few  homosexuals  are,  or  remain,  celibate.  A  policy  such  as  this  would  exclude 
only  those  who  admit  to  engaging  in  homosexual  acts,  or  those  discovered  engaging 

in  homosexual  acts.  ,,.,.,,.. 

In  Ben-Shalom  versus  Marsh,  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  ruled  that  a  declaration 
of  homosexuality  "if  not  an  admission  of  (homosexual)  practice,  at  least  can  ration- 
ally and  reasonably  be  viewed  as  reliable  evidence  of  a  desire  and  propensity  to  en- 
gage in  homosexual  conduct  "(Ben-Shalom  V.  Marsh,  881  F.  2d  at  464  (7th  Circuit 
Court,  1989).  ^     ^ 

It  is  essential  to  ensure  that  all  service  members  entering  the  Armed  t  orces  con- 
tribute to  combat  readiness.  The  American  Red  Cross  asks  this  question  to  screen 
blood  donors  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  HIV  risk,  and  protecting  the  comniu- 
nity  blood  supply:  "if  male,  have  you  ever  had  sex  with  a  man?"  Accession  policies 
must  at  a  minimum  continue  to  protect  the  military  community  from  the  risk  of 
HIV  infection  and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases  that  would  degrade  the  readi- 
ness of  the  force. 

Are  Moral  Values  Important  to  Military  Units? 

Yes!  Moral  values  are  most  important  to  combat  units.  According  Carl  von 
Clauswitz,  in  warfare,  moral  factors  outweigh  physical  factors:  "History  provides  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  importance  of  moral  factors  and  their  often  incredible  effect: 
this  is  the  noblest  and  most  solid  nourishment  that  the  mind  of  a  general  may  draw 
from  a  study  of  the  past."  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the  necessity 
for  moral  values  in  Title  10,  Section  5947,  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  says 
in  part:  "All  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  authority  are  required  to  show  in  themselves  a  good  exam- 
ple of  virtue,  honor,  patriotism,  and  subordination;  ...  to  guard  against  and  sup- 
press all  dissolute  and  immoral  practices.  ... 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  we  say  "Who  shows  up  is  more  important  than  how  many 
show  up."  I  learned  this  first  hand  25  years  ago  when  my  battle-weary  under- 
strength  battalion  fought  and  defeated  an  enemy  unit  many  times  its  size.  We  were 
successful  because  of  the  incredible  braveiy,  selflessness,  and  cohesion  of  my  men 
and  their  small  unit  leaders.  We  loved  enough  to  die  for  each  other  and  many  did, 
including  my  Sgt.  Maj.  John  M.  "Big  John"  Malnar."  .   j-  •  j     , 

What  happens  to  unit  cohesion,  when  its  members  are  forced  to  accept  individuals 
who  openly  espouse  a  lifestyle  many  consider  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others— 
a  lifestyle  contrary  to  deeply  held  personal  values?  Distrust  replaces  camaraderie, 
morale  plummets,  men  feel  threatened  and  very  uncomfortable,  cohesion  and  readi- 
ness decline. 

Conclusion 
See  enclosure  (8),  "Sexual  Disorientation",  by  Robert  Knight. 
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The  questions  raised  in  this  paper  and  numerous  others  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined before  the  ban  on  homosexuals  is  lifted  or  modified  in  any  way.  The  services 
maintain  that  the  presence  of  homosexual  individuals  in  the  military  adversely  af- 
fects the  ability  of  tne  Armed  Forces: 

1.  To  maintain  discipline,  good  order,  and  morale. 

2.  To  foster  mutual  trust  and  confidence  amongst  soldiers. 

3.  To  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  rank  and  command. 

4.  To  facilitate  assignment  and  worldwide  deployment  of  soldiers  who  fre- 
quently must  live  and  work  under  close  conditions  affording  minimal  privacy. 

5.  To  recruit  and  retain  soldiers. 

6.  To  prevent  breaches  of  security. 

Although  taken  from  Army  Regulations  635-200,  paragraph  15-1,  they  apply  to 
all  the  services. 

"These  rationales  are  interrelated.  Each  eventually  points  to  a  cumulative  ad- 
verse impact  on  good  order,  discipline,  and  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces — in 
short,  an  adverse  impact  on  combat  readiness.  Indeed,  combat  readiness  should 
be  the  guiding  light  in  any  discussion  of  the  homosexual  exclusion  policy,  and 
any  question  that  does  not  take  combat  readiness  into  account  is  a  question 
asked  in  vain.  Combat  readiness  as  demonstrated  by  military  success — em- 
braces "sacrifice  of  life  and  personal  liberties,  secrecy  of  plans  and  movement 
of  personnel;  security;  discipline  and  morale;  and  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the 
ofiicers  and  men  and  the  cause  they  represent." 

Wells-Petry,  p.  92. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  stated  that  the  rights  of  all  Americans  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  special  interests  of  homosexuals.  Our  Armed  Forces  exist  to  protect 
the  freedom  and  national  interests  of  all  Americans.  To  do  this  the  Armed  Forces 
must  be  ready  to  fight  and  win  on  the  battlefield— that  is,  to  be  combat  effective. 
Anything  which  detracts  from  combat  eflectiveness  puts  the  lives  of  young  American 
service  people  and  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  at  great  risk.  Allowing 
open  homosexuals  in  our  Armed  Forces  will  seriously  degrade  combat  eflectiveness 
by  undermining  morale,  discipline  and  unit  cohesion. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  ban  the  admission  or  retention  of  homosexuals  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Enclosure  1.— Homosexual  Security  Issue  Clouded  by  Partisan  "Study" 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used  by  proponents  of  lifting  the  military  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals is  that  recent  studies  "prove"  that  homosexuals  are  not  a  security  risk. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  argument  is  a  study  from  the  Defense  Personnel  Security 
Research  and  Education  Center  (PERSEREC),  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Written  by  Theodore  R.  Sarbin,  Ph.D  and  Kenneth  E.  Karols,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
"Nonconforming  Sexual  Orientations  in  the  Military  and  Society"  was  leaked  to 
Congress  in  1988  and  published  in  1990  as  part  of  Gays  in  Uniform,  a  pro-homo- 
sexual book  from  Alyson  Publications  in  Boston.  Alyson  also  publishes  the  con- 
troversial elementary  school  textbooks  Heather  Has  Two  Mommies  and  Daddy's 
Roommate,  as  well  as  Macho  Sluts,  which  includes  a  story  about  a  lesbian  who  se- 
duces her  own  daughter  into  sadomasochistic  sex.  The  Aee  Taboo,  an  anthology  of 
arguments  for  men  having  sex  with  boys,  and  Gay  Sex:  A  Manual  for  Men  Who  Love 
Men,  which  includes  seven  recommendations  by  the  North  American  Man/Boy  Love 
Association,  a  pro-pedophile  organization,  on  how  pedophiles  can  avoid  angry  par- 
ents and  the  police.^ 

Since  its  publication,  the  PERSEREC  paper  has  been  cited  repeatedly  as  proof 
that  gays  do  not  constitute  a  military  security  risk.^  This  occurred  even  after  the 
Department  of  Defense  rejected  the  initial  1988  report  as  biased  and  misdirected 
and  released  another  version  in  1991.  Here  is  a  typical  media  citation,  from  the 
Washington  Post:  "the  Defense  Department's  own  internal  studies  largely  have 
erased  the  notion  that  gays  in  uniform  constitute  a  security  risk."^ 

The  report  may  have  been  instrumental  in  persuading  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  V.  Cheney  to  characterize  the  homosexual  security  issue  as  "a  bit  of 


1  Peter  LaBarbera,  "Who  publishes  those  pro-gay  kids'  books?",  Lambda  Report,  February, 

*Johri  Lancaster,  "Kill  Study  Challenges  Military's  Exclusion  of  Gays,"  The  Washington  Post. 
June  19,  1992,  p.  A-1. 

'  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  A-12. 
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an  old  chestnut."*  it  was  the  central  piece  of  evidence  regarding  security  in  a  June, 
1992  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  homosexuals  in  the  military,"  and  was 
cited  uncritically  in  testimony  by  Lawrence  J.  Korb  of  the  Brookings  Institution  on 
March  31,  1993  at  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  homo- 
sexual policy.® 

The  PERSEREC  study  also  was  cited  in  "The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  Security  Practices  Board  of  Review" 
(Nov.  12,  1992,  which  touched  on"  a  debate  over  whether  homosexuals  were  a  secu- 
rity risk  for  that  agency.  FEMA  Security  Practices  Board  member  Lorri  L.  Jean 
caUs  the  PERSEREC  study  'i.he  definitive  study  on  Tlomosexuality  and  Personnel 
Securitv.'"'  The  Final  Report  notes  that  "the  Board  found  the  PERSEREC  study 
particularly  compelling." 

Clearly,  this  study  has  had  an  enormous  impact.  But  just  a  cursory  look  reveals 
some  striking  weaknesses  and  biases: 

•  Heavy  reliance  on  the  discredited  work  or  sex  study  pioneer  Alfred  C. 
Kinsey,*  even  exaggerating  Kinse/s  already  overblown  findings  of  sexual 
deviance  in  the  general  population,  including  the  now-dead  10  percent  esti- 
mate for  homosexuality  (more  than  30  more  reliable  surveys  indicate  that 
it  is  less  than  2  percent  and  may  be  less  than  1  percent).*  During  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  hearings,  Lawrence  J.  Korb  cited  the 
PERSEREC  study  as  having  estimated  that  homosexuals  in  the  military 
comprise  200,000  (10  percent  of  2  million). 

The  1988  PERSEREC  study  also  had  a  "bisexuality  index"  derived  from  Kinsey, 
which  was  dropped  from  the  1991  version.  Bisexuals  may  be  more  vulnerable  to 
blackmail  than  homosexuals,  because  they  lead  double  lives  and  because  of  the  risk 
of  passing  on  to  heterosexuals  the  diseases  that  are  epidemic  among  homosexuals. 
Dropping  Kinsey-derived  statistics  may  have  strengthened  the  report,  but  the  topic 
of  bisexuality  itself  is  worthy  of  examination.  The  1991  PERSEREC  report  ignores 
bisexuality. 

•  Numerous  citations  from  a  single  historian:  Vem  Bullough,  a  Kinsey  dis- 
ciple and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Dutch  pro-pedophile  jour- 
nal, Paidika:  The  Journal  of  Paedophilia,  which  advocates  sex  between  men 
and  boys.  In  the  May,  1991  NAMBLA  Bulletin,  published  by  the  pro- 
pedophile  North  American  Man-Boy  Love  Association,  Bullough  is  quoted  in 
an  advertisement  for  Paidika:  "  'Required  reading  for  all  those  interested  in 
research  and  studying  intergenerational  sex  research.' — Dr.  Vem 
Bullough." 

•  Open  hostility  toward  traditional  sexual  mores,  and  pejorative  references 
to  biblical  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  "superstition."  The  study  quotes 
Bullough,  who  dismisses  as  "fundamentalist  preachers"  all  who  believe  that 
"nonconforming  sexual  behavior  is  sinful." 

•  Bold,  polemical  statements  that  defy  a  wealth  of  contrary  scientific  evi- 
dence. EiXample:  "Homosexuals  are  like  heterosexuals  in  being  selective  in 
their  choice  of  partners,  in  observing  rules  of  privacy,  in  considering  appro- 
priateness of  time  and  place,  in  connecting  sexuality  with  the  tender  senti- 
ments, and  so  on"  (p.  31).  For  authoritative  descriptions  of  typical  gay  sex- 
ual practices,  see  gay  journalist  Randy  Shilts'  1987  book  And  the  Band 
Played  On  (St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York),  a  1978  Indiana  University  study 
(Bell  and  Weinberg),^"  which  reports  that  the  typical  male  homosexual  has 


*  Remarks  made  September  2,  1992,  on  MacNeil  / Lehrer  News  Hour.  Also,  Lancaster,  op.  cit., 
p.  A-12.  He  writes:  "The  latter  finding  also  has  been  endorsed  by  Defense  Secretary  Richard 
V.  Cheney. 

■"Defense  Force  Management  DOD's  Policy  on  Homosexuality,"  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO/NSIAD/-92-98),  June,  1992,  pp.  31-36. 

"Testimony  by  Lawrence  J.  Koii)  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  March  31,  1993,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA). 

'  Enclosure  to  Tab  F  of  "The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  Security  Practices  Board  of  Review." 

■Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy  and  Clyde  E.  Martin,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Male,  W.B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1948.  For  a  comprehensive  critique  of  Kinsey,  see  Judith 
A.  Reisman,  Edward  W.  Eichel,  Kinsey  Sex  and  Fraud:  The  Indoctrination  of  a  People,  John  H. 
Court  and  J.  Gordon  Muir,  editors,  Huntington  House,  Lafayette,  LA,  1990. 

"J.  Gordon  Muir,  "Homosexuals  and  the  10  percent  Fallacy,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
31    1993,  p.  A-14. 

^°  Alan  P.  Bell  and  Martin  S.  Weinberg,  Homosexualities:  A  Study  of  Diversity  Among  Men 
and  Women,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1978. 
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hundreds  of  sex  partners,  The  Gay  Report  (Summit,  New  York,  1979)  by 
Karla  Jay  and  AUen  Young,  and  numerous  other  studies  that  document  a 
high  degree  of  promiscuity  and  high-risk  sexual  practices  among  homo- 

•  Ignoring  the  Bell  and  Weinberg  study's  finding  that  a  significant  number 
of  homosexuals  report  that  "someone  has  threatened  [them  with]  exposure 
of  homosexuality  in  order  to  get  something  of  value."  ^^  The  PERSEREC  re- 
port was  supposed  to  determme  vulnerability  of  homosexuals  to  blackmail. 
Its  omission  of  the  blackmail  information  is  inexplicable  in  a  study  about 

security  risks.  ,  .    ,   ,  ,,11 

•  Uncritical  acceptance  of  a  controversial  pre-birth  hormonal  biological  ex- 
planation for  homosexuality,  with  no  documentation  other  than  a  1987 
study  (Ellis  and  Ames)  ^^  that  relies  primarily  on  animal  studies  and  public 
opinion  polls.  An  authoritative  survey  (Byne  and  Parsons)  of  available  data 
on  genetic  studies  in  the  March,  1993  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry  con- 
cludes that  "there  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  substantiate  a  biologic  the- 
ory." ^^ 

•  Misleading  description  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association's  removal 
in  1973  of  homosexuality  from  the  list  of  mental  disorders,  omitting  such 
facts  as  an  American  Medical  Association  membership  survey  in  1975  that 
found  69  percent  agreeing  that  homosexuality  is  "pathological."  Sarbin  and 
Karols  also  omit  mention  of  other  studies  by  psychotherapists  such  as  Eliz- 
abeth Moberly  and  Gerald  van  den  Aardweg,  or  Masters  and  Johnson,  who 
report  a  79.1  percent  success  rate  in  changing  patients'  orientation  from  ho- 
mosexual to  heterosexual.^* 

•  Frequent  citations  from  pro-homosexual,  value-laden  sources,  such  as 
feminist  law  professor  Sylvia  A.  Law  of  New  York  University,  who  mis- 
represents religious  beliefs  and  Biblical  references.^'  For  instance,  Law 
claims  that  most  organized  religions  do  not  condemn  homosexual  conduct. 
She  also  fails  to  acknowledge  any  link  between  homosexuality  and  promis- 
cuity, and  indicates  that  differences  between  men  and  women  are  socially 
contrived  rather  than  inherent  and  natural.  Law  openly  attacks  the  tradi- 
tional family,  favors  homosexual  marriage,  and  derides  traditional  values 
as  rightly  "disappearing."  ^® 

•  Misrepresents  military  policies.  For  example,  the  report  says  that  many 
members  discharged  for  homosexuality  had  security  clearances.  But  it  does 
not  mention  that  many  service  members  with  more  than  2  years  of  service 
generally  require  and  are  routinely  given  a  security  clearance. 

•  Makes  unwarranted  assumptions  such  as  that  "the  vast  majority  of  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  Armed  Forces  remain  undiscovered  by  military  authori- 
ties, and  complete  their  service  with  honor."  This  conclusion  is  based  on  no 
evidence  whatever,  except  the  low  numbers  of  homosexuals  discovered  con- 
trasted with  the  inflated  Kinsey-derived  10  percent  estimate  for  homo- 
sexuality in  the  population.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  homo- 
sexuals are  in  the  militaiy  or  whether  their  military  presence  reflects  their 
numbers  in  the  general  population.  r  i.    tt  •<• 

•  Criticizes  in  a  partisan,  non-scientific  fashion  article  125  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  which  prohibits  sodomy.  The  1988  version  says: 
"On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  number  of  military  personnel  who 
are  homosexual  may  be  as  high  as  10  percent,  only  a  minute  percentage 
are  separated  from  the  service.  This  discrepancy  calls  into  question  the  use- 
fulness of  article  125."  (p.  24) 

The  idea  that  article  125  is  not  commonly  employed  is  unfounded.  Additionally, 
many  soldiers  charged  with  sodomy  are  separated  from  the  services  via  disciplinary 
procedures  short  oT  a  court-martial.  This  saves  the  Government  prosecution  ex- 

"BellandWeinberg.op.ci7..  Table  20.10,  p.  426.  ,  ,^     .  ^ 

"Lee  Ellis  and  M.  Ashley  Ames,  "Neurohormonal  Functioning  and  Sexual  Orientation:  A 
Theory  of  Homosexuality  Heterosexuality,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  101,  No.  2,  1987,  pp. 
233—258 

»^  William  Byne  and  Bruce  Parsons,  "Tluman  Sexual  Orientation:  The  Biologic  Theories 
Reappraised,"  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry,  Vol.  50,  March  1993,  pp.  228-239. 

1*  Mark  F.  Schwartz  and  WilHam  H.  Masters,  The  Masters  and  Johnson  Treatment  Program 
for  EHssatisfied  Homosexual  Men,"  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  141,  February  1984,  pp. 
1 73— 181 

"Sylvia  A.  Law,  "Homosexuality  and  the  Social  Meaning  of  Gender,"  Wisconsin  Law  Review, 
Vol.  1988,  No.  2,  pp.  187-235. 

"Law,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
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penses  and  quickly  removes  the  service  member  from  the  military  with  a  less  than 
nonorable  discharge. 

•  Omits  any  reference  to  any  study  examining  military  unit  cohesion  and 
discipline  and  their  effect  on  combat  readiness. 

•  Compares  homosexuals  to  African-Americans  in  language  identical  to 
that  used  by  gay  activists,  i^oring  those  who  find  the  linkage  inaccurate 
and  even  ofiensive.  Gen.  Cohn  Powell  calls  the  comparison  "convenient  but 
invalid."  I'' 

•  Makes  ideological  generalizations  without  any  corroboration.  Example: 
"One  of  the  more  powerful  reasons  for  rejecting  change  has  to  do  with  the 
idealized  imagery  of  the  combat  soldier."  And:  "Althou^  unsupported  by 
evidence,  the  belief  is  widely  held  that  men  must  be  rugged,  tough  and 
macho  to  achieve  success  in  battle."  (p.  27) 

•  Ignores  medical  evidence  about  AIDS  and  questions  the  military's  policy 
of  excluding  HIV-positive  recruits.  Example:  "The  military  must  weign  the 
costs  of  rejecting  laroe  numbers  of  HIV  positives  (an  unknown  percentage 
of  whom  would  not  develop  the  disease)  against  the  medical  costs  of  mon- 
itoring and  treatment  of  those  who  turn  out  to  develop  the  symptoms."  The 
idea  that  evidence  of  HIV  infection  may  or  may  not  be  a  marker  for  even- 
tual onset  of  AIDS  is  misinformation  at  its  worst.  To  date,  medical  science 
has  concluded  that  HIV  infection  always  means  the  eventual  onset  of  AIDS. 
Some  people  test  falsely  positive  for  HIV,  but  once  HIV  infection  is  reliably 
determined  through  further  tests,  that  person  will  develop  full-blown  AIDS. 
To  suggest  otherwise  is  misleading.  This  misinformation  also  plays  into  the 
demand  by  gay  activists  to  end  HIV  testing  of  recruits,**  a  program  that 
has  saved  the  military  billions  of  dollars  in  AJDS-related  health  costs. 

Finally,  the  original  PERSEREC  report  team  went  well  beyond  its  mandate  to  de- 
termine whether  Homosexuality  constitutes  a  securitjjr  risk  factor,  and  addressed  in- 
stead overall  suitability  for  service.  A  February  10,  1989  memo  by  Craig  Alderman, 
Jr.,  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  criticizes  the  report  as  "fundamen- 
tally misdirected.  .  .  .  It  is  as  if  Consumer  Reports  commissioned  research  on  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  Suzuki  Sammurai  (sic),  and  received  instead  a  report 
arcuing  that  informal  import  quotas  for  Japanese  automobiles  were  not  justified."  *• 

No  cost  figures  for  the  study  have  been  made  available,  but  the  memo  concludes 
that  the  PERSEREC  study  "has  expended  considerable  Government  resources,  and 
has  not  assisted  us  one  whit  in  our  personnel  security  program." — Lt.  Col.  Robert 
L.  Maginnis  and  Robert  H.  Knight. 

Colonel  Maginnis  is  an  Active  Duty  Army  officer  assigned  to  the  Pentagon.  His 
views  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  Knight 
is  Director  of  Cultural  Studies  for  the  Family  Research  Council. 


"Letter  to  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CO),  May  8,  1992. 

"Joyce  Price,  "Gay  Activists  Protest  HIV  Testing  in  Military,"  The  Washington  Times,  Dec. 
1,  1992,  p.  A-1. 

"Craig  Alderman,  Menra  for  Mr.  Peter  R.  Nelson  throi^h  Mr.  Maynard  Anderson,  Feb.  10, 
1989. 
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Homosexuals  and  the  10%  Fallacy 


By  J  GoftflON  MuiK 
How  many  Americans  are  homosex- 
ual? 

For  years.  conveoUonaJ  wisdom  has 
saJd  that  10%  or  more  of  the  population  is 
gay  Derived  from  surveys  in  ihc  1940s  by 
pioneer  sex  researcher  Alfred  C.  Kinsey, 
the  one-m-lO  figure  is  routinely  cited  In 
academic  works,  sex  education  materials, 
govemmen!  reports  and  the  media.  The 
10%  estimate  also  has  been  used  exten- 
sively by  activlsls  lobbying  for  gay-a/fir- 
matlon  programs  and  extensions  of  family 
benefits  to  homosexual  employees  of  ma- 
jor corporations,  as  well  as  seen  as  evi 
dence  of  gays"  voting  clout. 

But  there  long  has  been  much  evidence 
that  the  10%  estimate  is  far  too  high.  Sur- 
veys with  large  samples  from  the  U.S.. 
Canada.  Britain.  France.  Norway.  Den- 
mark and  other  nations  give  a  picture  of 
homosexuality  apenence  rates  of  6%  or 
less,  with  an  exclusive  homosexuality 
prevalence  of  1%  or  less. 

The  most  comprehensive  example  is 
the  continuing  survey  conducted  by  the 
U  S.  Census  Bureau  since  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  The  survey, 
which  polls  about  10.000  subjects  quarterly 
on  "AIDS  Knowledge  and  Anitudes."  asks 
conndentially  if  any  of  several  statements 
IS  tnje.  mciuding  this  one:  "you  are  a 
mar  who  has  had  sex  with  another  man  at 
some  time  since  1977.  even  one  time."  No 
more  than  n  to  3%  of  the  more  than 
50.000  men  surveyed  have  answered  "yes 
to  at  least  one  statement."  Since  some  yes 
answers  were  given  to  the  four  other  ques 
lions  (blood  transfusions,  intravenous 
drug  use.  etc.).  the  data  strongly  suggest 
that  the  prevalence  of  even  incidental  ho- 
mosexual behavior  is  less  than  2%  for 
men.  Most  studies  report  that  women 
have  atwut  half  of  the  male  prevalence 
rate,  so  a  general  populaUon  estimate  for 
homosexuality  would  fall  below  i,5%  A 
national  poll  showed  that  2.^%  of  voters  in 
the  1992  presidenUai  election  desa1l>ed 
themselves  as  homosexual. 
AbuDdajice  of  EMdence 

Numerous  other  surveys  reveal  sunilar 
percentages.  Palher-son  researchers  Paul 
and  Kirk  Cameron  have  compiled  a  new 
repori.  "The  Prevalence  of  Homosexual- 
iiy"  (scheduled  to  be  published  in  Psycho^ 
logical  Reports),  thai  summarizes  more 
than  30  surveys  with  "large,  plausibly  un- 
biased samples  "  Here  are  a  few  of  them 

•  FYance:  A  1991-92  government  survey 
of  20.0M  adults  reports  thai  1.4%  of  men 
and  0.1%  of  women  had  had  homosexual 
intercourse  In  the  five  years  preceding  the 
survey.  The  exclusive  lifetime  homosex- 
ual rates  were  0.7%  for  men  and  0.6%  for 
women;  lifetime  homosexuality  experi- 
ence was  4.1%  for  men  and  2.6%  for 
women. 

•  Bntmn  A  1990-91  nationwide  survey 
of  18,876  adults  aged  16  to  S9  reports  thai 
1.4%  of  men  had  bad  homosexual  contact 
in  the  five  years  preceding  the  survey. 
Only  $1%  of  men  had  any  lifetime  homo- 
sexual experience. 

•  U.S:  A  nationwide  1989  household 
sample  of  1.S37  adults  conducted  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  finds  that  of  sexu 
ally  active  adults  over  18,  1.2%  of  males 
and  1.2%  ol  females  reporied  homosexual 
activity  In  the  year  preceding  the  survey; 
4.9%  to  5.6%  of  both  sexes  reporied  since 
age  18  having  had  partners  of  both  gen 
den.  and  0.6%  to  0.7%  exclusively  homo- 
sexual panners. 


•  U.S- :  A  stratified  cluster  sample  from 
the  Minnesou  Adolescent  Health  Survey 
(1986-87)  of  36.741  public  school  Students  in 
seventh  through  I2ih  grade  found  that 
0.6%  ol  the  boys  and  0.2%  of  the  girls  Iden- 
tified themselves  as  "most  or  100%  homo- 
sexual"; 0.7%  of  the  boys  and  0.8%  of  the 
girls  identified  themselves  as  "bisexual" 
and  10.1%  of  males  and  11.3%  of  females 
were  "unsure," 

•  Canada:  A  nationwide  cluster  ran- 
dom sample  of  5.514  first-year  coUege  stu- 
dents under  age  "25  finds  98%  heterosex- 
ual. 1%  bisexual.  1%  homosextiaJ. 

•  MTTwoy:  A  1987  naUonwlde  random 
mall  sample  of  6.155  adults  age  18-60  finds 
that  0.9%  of  males  and  0.9%  of  females 
had  homosexual  experiences  within  three 
years  of  the  survey,  and  3.5%  of  males  and 
3%  of  females  had  ever  had  any  homosex- 
ual experience. 

•  Dermark:  A  1989  stratified  random 
sample  ol  3.178  adults  age  18-59  finds  ho- 
mosexual Intercourse  reported  by  2,7%  of 
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sexually  experienced  males  Less  than  l% 
of  men  were  exclusively  homosexual. 

Many  other  studies  also  vary  greatly 
from  the  Kinsey  research,  which  In  retro- 
spect has  Imie  validity.  (The  widely  publi- 
cized new  "Janus  Repon'"-"9%  of  men 
and  5%  of  women  may  be  considered  ho- 
mosexuals"-was  based  on  a  nonrandom 
sample,  among  other  problems.  Method- 
ological flaws  are  likely  to  have  con- 
iribuled  to  its  out-of-step  results. ) 

Among  Kinseys  most  serious  flaws: 

•  About  257t  of  Klnsey's  5.300  male 
subjects  were  former  or  present  prison- 
ers; a  high  percentage  were  sex  offend- 
ers (he  had  the  histones  of  about  1.4001. 
Many  respondents  were  recruited  from 
sex  lectures,  where  they  had  gone  to  get 
the  answer  to  sex  problems;  othere  were 
recruited  by  underworld  figures  and 
leaders  of  homosexual  groups.  At  lea^: 
2O0  male  prostitutes  were  among  his  In- 
terviewees, and  could  have  amounted  to 
as  much  as  4%  of  his  sample.  Some 
groups  were  underrepresented,  such  as 
church  anenders;  others  were  missing 
entu^ly.  Kinsey  represented  this  as  i 
"carefully  planned  populaUon  survey." 
His  alleged  mirror  of  what  the  nation 
was  doing  sexually  kicked  off  the  sexual 
revolution. 

Even  Kinsey  never  laid  that  10%  of  the 
population  was  homosexual,  only  that  10% 
of  men  over  age  16  are  more  or  less  exclu 
sively  homosexual  for  periods  of  up  to 
three  years  (By  defmlng  adult  as  age  16 
and  over.  Kinsey  misrepresented  as  adult 
behavior  homosexual  play  among  hetero- 
sexual adolescents  that  may  have  oc- 
curred only  once)  For  women,  the  figure 
was  about  half  of  the  male  prevalence.  As 
for  lifelong,  exclusive  homosexuality.  Kin 
sey  pUced  the  figure  at  4%.  and  as  for  any 
oven  homosexual  experience.  37%. 
Kinseys  failings  aside,  sex  surveys 


should  never  be  considered  as  singularly 
definitive,  because  of  the  problem  of  vol 
unteer  bias:  many  people  don't  want  to 
discuss  their  most  intimate  sexual  na- 
tures with  a  clipboard-bearing  stranger  or 
an  anonymous  telephone  interviewer.  The 
refusal  rate  for  sex  surveys  ranges 
widely,  with  some  reporting  rejecuons  of 
more  than  50%  Although  homosexuals 
contend  that  social  stigma  prevents  them 
from  full  representation  in  surveys,  re- 
searchers have  found  that  the  sexually  un- 
cooventlonaJ  are  more  eager  to  discuss 
MX  than  people  are  generally. 

Although  Kinsey  had  been  criticized 
earty  on  by  other  scientists,  including 
psychologist  Abraham  Maslow  (whose  ad- 
Tice  he  igrwred),  the  10%  faUacy  was  re- 
vealed in  the  mid-l9S0s  when  statisticians 
began  tracking  AIDS  cases.  Adapting  the 
10%  estimate  and  known  rates  of  Infec 
tion  with  HIV  among  gay  men.  New  York 
City's  department  of  health  grossly  over 
estimated  the  size  of  the  city's  HlV-in- 
feaed  gay  populaUon  as  250.000  (indi 
recUy  placing  the  total  number  of  hom<- 
sexual-blsexual  men  at  400.000  to  500.000 
in  1988.  these  figures  had  to  be  revisni 
down  to  50,000  and  100.000.  rwpectively. 
The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  also 
Slopped  usmg  the  Kinsey  dau  for  n  i- 
Uonai  projections 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  10^  figui  f 
became  engraved  in  stone.  In  their  I9bi 
book.  "After  the  Ball."  a  blueprint  for  ga^ 
poliUcal  activism.  Marshall  Ku-k  ano 
Hunter  Madsen  boast  that  "when 
straights  are  asked  by  pollsters  for  a  for- 
mal estimate,  the  figure  played  back  most 
often  Is  the  *I0^<  gay  statistic  which  our 
propagandists  have  been  drilling  into 
their  heads  for  years." 
Other  Kinsey  Myths 

Now  that  the  mythology  surrounding 
Kinsey's  homosexuahty  statistics  Is  being 
laid  to  rest,  perhaps  its  time  to  examine 
some  other  Kinsey  conclusions.  A  good 
place  to  siajl  would  be  his  findings  on 
childhood  sexuality. 

Kinsey's  research  contains  the  only 
body  of  experimental  data  purporting  to 
demonstrate  that  children  from  a  veo' 
young  age  are  sexual  and  have  sexual 
needs.  This  wisdom  is  pan  of  the  "scien 
iific  ■  foundauon  of  modem  sex  educauon 
allowing  Lester  Kirkendall.  a  sex  educa 
Uon  pionee.  and  Kinsey  colleague,  to  pre- 
dict in  a  professional  journal  in  1985  Uiai 
once  our  sense  of  guili  dlmtmshes.  cross 
generational  (aduJi-child)  sex  and  other 
forms  of  sexual  expression  "will  become 
legitimate." 

But  the  Kinsey  "(indin^"  are  based 
on  criminal  experiments  conducted  by  pe- 
dophiles who  sexually  stimulated  infants 
(as  young  as  two  months)  and  children 
against  their  will,  without  parenui  con- 
sent (obviously),  for  up  to  24  houre  at  a 
time.  Kinsey  compiled  these  daU  In  a  se- 
ries of  tables  Illustrating  normal  child 
hood  sexual  response  and  orgasmic  capac- 
ity. A  Lancet  reviewer  has  called  for  an 
explanation  from  Kinsey's  surviving  co- 
workers. (None  has  been  offered.;  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health's  fraud  spe- 
cialist Waller  Stewart  has  called  for  an  In- 
vestigation. It's  about  time. 


Or.  Mmr.  a  physiaan  and  furmer  med 
teal  mearcher.  is  contributing  aulhor.  edi- 
tor and  co'pubUsfteT  of  "Kxnsey.  Sei  and 
Fraud"  (HvnUngton  House  PubiisJters 
1990).  Robert  H.  Knight  of  the  Family  Re 
search  Qnatdl  contnbuied  to  this  article. 
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Enclosure  IB,— Flawed  Science  Nubtures  Genetic  Origin  for  Homosexuality 

Several  recent  studies  indicate  that  homosexuality  may  be  an  in-born  trait.  This 
idea  is  crucial  to  the  homosexual  ri^ts  movement,  which  compares  sexual  orienta- 
tion to  immutable  characteristics  lie  race.  If  a  person  cannot  control  sexual  pref- 
erence any  more  than  skin  color,  why  not  extend  special  civil  ri^ts  protections  to 

homosexuals?  ,         .  ,.  , ,        .     ^.e-  j 

There  are  two  problems  with  this.  First,  there  is  no  rehable  scientific  evidence 
that  homosexuality  has  a  genetic  basis.  Second,  even  if  there  were,  this  would  not 
be  reason  to  condone  or  promote  homosexual  behavior.  Alcoholics  may  have  a  ge- 
netically derived  predisposition  toward  alcohol  abuse,  but  we  do  not  uree  them  to 
give  in  to  this  impulse  just  because  "that's  the  way  they  are."  Society  also  discour- 
ages adultery,  even  if  some  people  with  overcharged  sexual  appetites  are  severely 


The  idea  that  homosexuals  are  bom,  not  made,  is  compelling  because  it  appeals 
to  Americans'  sense  of  fairness  and  tolerance.  It  also  fits  our  therapeutic  society's 
increasing  desire  to  avoid  individual  responsibility  for  behavioral  choices. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  studies  cited  to  "prove"  that  homosexuality  is  genetic 
are  flawed  and  are  not  replicated.  .„      ..         ^,^r^^  ^      «ri 

In  the  March,  1993  edition  of  the  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry  (AGP),  Drs.  Wil- 
liam Byne  and  Bruce  Parsons  examine  past  and  current  claims  and  conclude  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  substantiate  a  biologic  theory  ...  the  appeal 
of  current  biologic  explanations  for  sexual  orientation  may  derive  more  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  status  of  psychosocial  explanations  than  from  a  sub- 
stantiating body  of  experimental  data."  *  i        •     i   j 

Ironically,  this  important  review  is  in  the  very  same  AGP  edition  that  includes 
a  highly  publicized  study  about  lesbian  twins.  Conducted  by  J.  Michael  Bailey  and 
Richard  C.  Pillard,  two  researchers  who  made  news  in  1991  with  a  male  twins  study 
with  similar  results,^  the  lesbian  study  ^  concludes  that  about  half  of  the  lesbians 
in  the  sample  with  identical  twrins  had  a  twin  who  was  lesbian.  Thus,  the  authors 
surmise  that  lesbianism  may  have  at  least  a  partly  genetic  origin. 

Both  studies  by  Bailey  and  Pillard  are  flawed.  The  twins  were  recruited 
through — advertisement  in  Partisan  homosexual  publications,  which  presumably  are 
read  mainly  by  those  who  identify  with  the  aims  of  the  homosexual  ri^ts  move- 
ment. Also,  the  twins  were  raised  in  the  same  household.  Research  strongly  indi- 
cates that  environmental  factors  play  a  crucial  part  in  gender-identity  fomiation. 
(See,  for  instance  the  review  of  environmental  studies  in  Dr.  Joseph  Nicolosi's  Re- 
parative Therapy  of  Male  Homosexuality.  Jason  Aronson,  Inc.,  Northvale,  NJ,  1991.) 

The  Bailey-Pillard  studies'  non-twin  siblings  showed  a  frequency  rate  for  homo- 
sexual siblings  similar  to  that  of  adoptive  siblings  with  no  shared  genetic  inherit- 
ance whatever.  Also,  nowhere  are  the  unique  psychological  dynamics  of  twins  taken 
into  account,  nor  other  factors  such  as  age  at  the  earliest  sexual  experiences,  or 
whether  one  or  both  of  the  twins  ever  was  sexually  molested.  Finally,  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  homosexual  twins'  identical  siblings  were  heterosexual  should 
dampen  the  idea  that  homosexuality  is  genetically  based.  K  it  were  genetic,  then 
100  percent  of  the  twins  would  be  homosexual. 

Another  highly  publicized  1991  study  is  by  former  Salk  Institute  researcher 
Simon  LeVay,  who  studied  a  cluster  of  neurons  known  as  INAH3  (the  third  intersti- 
tial hypothalamus)  in  the  brains  of  35  male  cadavers."*  Contrasting  19  known  homo- 
sexuals with  16  supposedly  heterosexual  men,  LeVay  found  that  the  homosexuals 
generally  had  smaller  clusters.  Problems  include  an  extremely  small  sample  size 
and  failure  to  identify  one  of  the  control  groups.  LeVay  didn't  know  the  orientation 
of  the  "heterosexual  cadavers,  and  assumed  they  were  all  heterosexual,  even 
though  six  had  died  of  AIDS.  The  study  also  included  major  exceptions.  Three  of 
the  heterosexuals"  had  clusters  smaller  than  the  mean  size  for  the  homosexuals. 
Three  of  the  homosexuals  had  larger  clusters  than  the  mean  size  for 
"heterosexuals."  Furthermore,  it  is  unclear  what  role  the  nodes  play,  if  any,  in  sex- 


*^  William  Byne  and  Bruce  Parsons,  "Hun»an  Sexual  Orientation:  The  Biologic  Theories 
Reappraised,"  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry.  Vol.  50,  March  1993,  pp.  228-239. 

*J.  Michael  Bailey,  Richard  C.  Pfllard,  "A  Genetic  Study  of  Male  Sexual  Orientation,  Ar- 
chives of  General  Psychiatry.  Wd.  48,  1991,  pp.  1089-1096.  .    „,     .    ^,     T.     . 

3  J.  Michael  Bailey,  Richard  C.  Pillard,  Michael  C.  Neale,  Yvonne  Agyei,  "Heritable  Factors 
Influence  Sexual  Orientation  in  Wonien,"  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry.  Vol.  50,  March  1993, 
pp.  217-223. 

*  Simon  LeVay,  "A  Difference  in  Hypothalamic  Structure  Between  Heterosexual  and  Homo- 
sexual Men,"  Scienoe,  Vol.  258,  1991,  pp.  1034-1037. 
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ual  orientation.  Variations  may  be  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  sexual  activity,  or 
of  AIDS-related  brain  damage.  Another  study  (Allen  and  Gorski,  1992),'  shows  a 
pattern  of  different  sizes  of  the  brain's  anterior  commissure  between  a  group  of  het- 
erosexual men  and  a  group  of  women  and  homosexual  men.  But  as  Byne  and  Par- 
sons point  out,  this  study  has  "many  of  the  same  interpretive  difficulties  as  LeVay's. 
.  .  ."  These  include  a  "tremendous  number  of  exceptions,  such  as  that  27  of  30  ho- 
mosexual men  had  anterior  commissures  that  "fell  within  the  range  established  by 
30  heterosexual  men." 

Flawed  or  misreported  science  can  have  enormous  political  ramifications,  as 
shown  by  the  willingness  of  popular  journals  to  tout  studies  that  bolster  gay  activ- 
ists' views  while  ignoring  others  that  contradict  them.  The  now  discredited  Kinsey- 
based  myth^  that  10  percent  of  the  population  is  homosexual  is  a  prime  example. 
Although  numerous  studies  from  many  nations  indicate  that  the  percentage  is  2 
percent  or  less,'  the  10  percent  myth  lives  on.  Even  a  character  in  the  comic  strip 
^or  Better  or  Worse"  proclaimed  recently  in  1,700  newspapers  that  homosexual 
teens  are  "one  in  ten'!" 

Someday,  scientists  may  find  a  hereditary  condition  that  makes  some  people  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  environmental  factors  that  may  tend  to  produce  a  homo- 
sexual orientation.  But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  finding  a  "gay  gene."  It  may  take  years 
to  undo  the  misconceptions  created  by  a  handful  of  misinterpreted  studies. 

"The  least  deviation  from  the  truth  is  later  multiplied  a  thousand  times,"  Aristotle 
said.  More  recently,  Bob  Dylan  observed  that  the  truth,  which  eventually  wins  out, 
is  "a  slow  train  coming." — Robert  Knight,  Director  of  Cultural  Studies. 


"L.S.  Allen,  R.A.  Gorski,  "Sexual  Orientation  and  the  Size  of  the  Anterior  Commissure  in  the 
Human  Brain,"  Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  ScL  USA  1992,  VoL  89,  pp.  7199-7202.  cited  in  Byne  and  Par- 
sons, op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

"See  Judith  A.  Reisman  and  Edward  W.  Eichel,  Kinsey,  Sex  and  Fraud:  The  Indoctrination 
of  a  People,  J.  Gordon  Muir  and  John  H.  Court,  editors,  Huntington  House,  Lafayette,  LA,  1990. 

'J.  Gordon  Muir,  "Homosexuals  and  the  10  percent  Fallacy,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  March 
31,  1993,  p.  A-14. 
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Enclosure  IC— The  Homosexual  Subculture  by  Robert  L.  Maginnis 

Mr.  John  G.  Roos's  March  1993  AFJ  editorial  points  out  that  a  "general  ignorance 
about  homosexual  practices  is  the  strongest  ally  in  the  camp  of  those  who  support 
lifting  the  ban."  Indeed,  the  pro-ban  camp  must  educate  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  if  the  ban  is  to  stand.  Consider  the  following  six  part  profile  and 
decide  for  yourself  whether  the  homosexual  community  can  contribute  to  the  mili- 
tary's readiness. 

First,  according  to  national  surveys  the  homosexual  is  a  privileged  person.  His  av- 
erage income  is  50  percent  aixjve  the  national  average  (or  $55,000).^  Approximately 
15  percent  of  all  male  homosexual  households  earn  over  $100,000.^  This  community 
controls  19  percent  of  the  Nation's  disposable  income  or  a  staggering  $400  billion.* 

liie  average  homosexual  is  well  educated  and  occupies  a  position  of  authority. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  all  homosexuals  are  college  graduates  and  97  percent  are  em- 
ployed.'* Nearly  half  hold  professional  or  managerial  positions  compared  to  16  per- 
cent nationally." 

According  to  Fortune  magazine's  December  16,  1991  issue,  "more  homosexuals 
work  in  science  and  engineering  than  in  social  services;  40  percent  more  are  em- 
ployed in  finance  and  insurance  than  in  entertainment  and  tiie  arts;  and  10  times 
as  many  work  in  computers  as  in  fashion."*  This  defeats  many  of  the  widespread 
misconceptions  about  tne  homosexuals'  employment  patterns. 

Male  and  female  homosexuals  report  (90  and  82  percent  respectively)  reading  is 
a  special  interest.'  The  homosexual  media  include  at  least  51  exclusively  homo- 
sexual magazines  and  newspapers.® 

lliey  can  watch  at  least  23  homosexual  cable  television  programs  or  listen  to  more 
than  nine  exclusively  homosexual  radio  programs.*  Even  me  homosexual  hacker  can 
choose  from  more  than  70  homosexual  computer  bulletin  boards." 

A  survey  by  The  Advocate,  a  mainstream  homosexual  magazine  reports  that  79 
percent  use  commercial  airlines  an  average  of  four  times  a  year.^^  They  also  tend 
to  live  in  urban  and  suburban  areas  (86  percent)  as  opposed  to  rural  areas  of  the 
country.^^ 

The  homosexual  community  has  commercial  establishments  to  meet  their  social 
needs.  According  to  one  survey,  23  percent  report  meeting  new  friends  in  local  "gay" 
bars.^*  There  are  "gay^  theaters,  bathhouses,  "gay"  bookstores,  special  "gay"  sport- 
ing events  and  much  more.  The  1993  Presidential  inauguration  even  included  a 
"gay"  inauguration  ball  at  the  National  Pi^ss  Club. 

Homosexuals  in  San  Francisco  have  developed  an  entire  culture  which  might  sug- 
gest future  social  direction  for  the  homosexual  community.  San  Francisco  has  homo- 
sexual teacher  organizations;  "queer"  scouts,  a  "gay"  men's  chorus,  "gay"  ocean 
cruises,  homosexual  restaurants,  and  homosexual  political  and  social  activist  organi- 
zations. 

The  national  homosexual  community  has  organizations  with  many  political  and 
social  agendas.  They  include  the  Human  Ri^ts  Campaign  Fund,  the  National  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Task  Force,  the  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  and  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  Against  Defamation.  There  are  radical  organizations  such 
as  ACT-UP  (AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power),  Queer  Nation  (a  group  promoting 
homosexual  culture  as  normal).  Radical  Fairies,  Seminary  Lesbians  Under  Theo- 
logical Stress  (SLUTS)  and  many  more. 


^According  to  1988  surveys  by  Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau  Inc.,  the  average  household 
income  of  the  readers  of  the  top  eight  homosexual  newspapers  is  $55,430,  compared  to  $32,144 
for  all  Americans.  The  survey  also  found  that  59.6  percent  of  honrKsexuals  are  college  graduates 
and  49  percent  are  professionals  and  managers.  This  report  is  cited  in  the  July  18,  1991,  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  entitled  "Overcoming  De^  Rooted  Rductanoe,  More  Firms  Advertise  to 
Gay  Community." 

*San  Francisco  Chronicle,  August  27,  1991  as  cited  in  What  the  Wicked  Seize  a  City.  Chuck 
Mcllhenny  (Huntington  House  Pubhshers,  Lafayette,  LA:  1993),  p.  77. 

3  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  18,  1991  as  cited  When  the  Wicked  Seized  a  City,  p.  78. 

*  Chuck  Mcllhenny,  When  the  Wicked  Seized  a  City  (Huntington  House  Publishers,  Lafayette, 
LA,  1993),  p.  76. 

^WaU  Strvet  Journal,  July  18,  1991. 

^Fortune.  Dec.  16,  1991. 

''Gay  and  Lesbian  EMversity  in  the  Workforce,"  Kaplan  Lucus  and  Associates,  221  S.  12th 
Street,  Suite  212-N,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107,  p.  9. 

«/6id. 

»/6id. 

^^  Mcllhenny,  p.  76. 
"  Kaplan,  p.  9. 
^Ibid. 
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Second,  the  homosexual  is  distinguished  from  other  groups  by  his  behavior  and 
not  by  some  benign  characteristic  luce  skin  color  or  ethnicity.  Consider  a  profile  of 
his  defining  sexual  behavior. 

Many  reputable  studies  show  that  homosexuals  typically  live  a  dangerously  pro- 
miscuous life-style.  One  major  study  by  Bell  and  Weinberg,  entitled 
Homosexualities:  A  Study  of  Diversity  Among  Men  and  Women  declares  that  43  per- 
cent of  homosexuals  have  had  500  or  more  lifetime  sex  partners  and  28  jiercent 
have  had  more  than  1,000  lifetime  sex  partners.'*  Another  study  published  in  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  entitled,  "Sexual  Transmission  of  Hepatitis  A  in 
Homosexual  Men"  says  the  annual  number  of  sex  partners  for  those  in  the  studv 
was  nearly  70.^^  A  1984  study  entitled  "Heterosexual  and  Homosexual  Patients  with 
AIDS"  says  homosexuals  had  a  median  of  68  sex  partners  in  the  vear  prior  to  the 
study  compared  to  a  median  of  2  for  heterosexuals.  It  also  said  that  homosexuals 
had  a  median  of  1,160  lifetime  sex  partners.  Tragically,  acquired  inmiune  deficiency 
sjmdrome  (AIDS)  victims  have  had  an  average  of  1,100  lifetime  sex  partners.^® 

They  engage  in  sexual  activities  in  many  public  locations.  They  n^eet  for  anony- 
mous sex  in  public  restrooms,  libraries,  highway  rest  stops,  or  service  stations,  in 
public  parks,  on  beaches,  on  street  comers,  and  in  pornographic  bookstore  peep 
show  booths  called  "glory  holes."  Some  of  their  favorite  places  are  "gay"  bars,  gay^ 
theaters  and  bathhouses.^' 

A  "gay"  bathhouse  is  a  place  for  sex  orgies.  They  check  their  clothing  at  the  door 
and  then  parade  around  among  hundreds  of  almost  naked  people  seeking  partners. 
Once  they  find  a  partner  they  go  into  private  or  group  sex  rooms  and  perform  sex 
acts  either  one-on-one  or  in  groups.^* 

Medical  literature  describes  these  settings  as  death  traps.  They  are  contaminated 
with  fecal  droppings  because  many  homosexuals  can't  control  themselves  due  to  a 
condition  called  "gay  bowel  syndrome."  They've  exhausted  their  anal  sphincter  mus- 
cles by  repeated  (93  percent)  acts  of  sodomy  thus  becoming  incontinent.^® 

Many  (47  percent)  homosexuals  favor  a  sexual  activity  called  "fisting."  This  is  the 
insertion  of  the  fist  and  forearm,  as  far  as  the  elbow  into  the  rectum  of  one's  part- 
ner. This  frequently  damages  the  anus,  intestines,  liver,  and  spleen. 

Another  common  homosexual  practice  (92  percent)  is  "rimming."  This  is  the  lick- 
ing around  and  insertion  of  the  tongue  into  their  partner's  anus.^°  Fellatio  (100  per- 


"  Alan  P.  Bell  and  Martin  S.  Weinberg  Homosexualities:  A  Study  of  Diversity  Among  Men  and 
Women  (New  York  Simon  and  Schuster,  1978),  p.  308. 

"  Lawrence  Corey  and  King  K.  Holmes,  "Sexual  Transmission  of  Hepatitis  A  in  Homosexual 
Men."  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  302,  No.  8,  F*.  21,  1980.  There  were  102 
homosexuals  in  this  study.  The  mean  duration  of  homosexuality  was  11.5  years.  The  mean  num- 
ber of  sexual  partners  for  those  in  the  study  was  713.  (p.  437) 

^*  16  A.P.  Bell,  M.S.  Weinberg  and  S.K.  Hammersmith,  Sexual  Preference  (Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana University  Press,  1981)  indicated  that  3  percent  of  homosexuals  had  fewer  than  10  lifetime 
sexual  partners.  Only  about  2  percent  of  homosexuals  could  be  classified  as  monogamous  or 
semi-monogamous  (10  or  fewer  lifetime  partners).  Another  study  (Corey,  L.  and  Holmes,  K.K., 
"Sexual  transmission  of  hepatitis  A  in  homosexual  men,  "The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1980,  302:435-^38),  the  number  of  annual  sexual  partners  was  nearly  100  for  those  in  the  ho- 
mosexual study.  In  Haverkos's  report,  The  Epidemilogy  of  [AIDS]  Among  Heterosexuals,  260 
J.A.M.A.  1922-29  (1988)  ("homosexual  men  reported  a  median  of  1,160  lifetime  sexual  partners, 
compared  with  ...  81  for  Haitian  men  .  .  .  and  40  for  male  heterosexual  intravenous  drug 
users");  Collier,  Cytomegalovirus  Infection  in  Homosexual  Men;  Relationship  to  Sexual  Practices. 
Antibody  to  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus,  and  Cell-Mediated  Immunity,  82  Am.  J.  Med.  593- 
601  (1987)  ("[t]he  homosexual  men  had  significantly  more  sexual  partners  in  the  preceding  1 
month,  6  months,  and  lifetime  (median  2,  9,  and  200  partners,  respectively");  Ostrow,  Sexually 
Transmitted  Diseases  and  Homosexuality,  10  Sex.  Trans.  Diseases  208-15  (1983)  (the  "median 
number  of  lifetime  sexual  partners  of  the  [more  than]  4,000  [homosexual]  respondents  was  49.5. 
Many  reported  ranges  of  300-400,  and  272  individuals  reported  'over  1,000'  different  lifetime 
partners");  Guinan,  Heterosexual  and  Homosexual  Patients  with  the  Acquired  Immunodefiency 
Syndrome,  100  Annals  Internal  Ned.  213-18  (1984)  ('[hleterosexual  patients  from  all  risk 
groups  reported  considerably  fewer  sexual  partners  than  did  homosexual  men,  both  for  the  year 
before  onset  of  illness  and  lifetime.  .  .  .  Homosexuals  has  a  median  of  68  partners  in  the  year 
before  entering  the  study,  compared  to  a  median  of  2  for  heterosexuals.  .  .  .  Homosexuals  in 
the  study  had  a  median  of  1,160  lifetime  partners,  compared  to  a  median  of  41  for  heterosexuals 
in  the  study");  Gold,  Unexplained  Persistent  Lymphadenopathy  in  Homosexual  Men  and  the  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,  64  Med.  203-13  (1985);  (in  a  study  of  93  homosexuals,  the 
"mean  number  of  estimated  lifetime  sexual  partners  was  1,422  (median,  377,  range  15-7,000). 

"  17  Stephen  C.  Joseph,  Dragon  Within  the  Gates  (Carroll  &  Graff,  1992)  p.98. 

i»/fetrf.  p.  107. 

"  19  Paul  Cameron,  "Effect  of  Homosexuality  Upon  Public  Health  and  Social  Order,"  Psycho- 
logical Reports.  1989,  64,  1167-1179.  The  sexual  activity  statistics  in  this  and  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  cited  from  page  1171. 

*'20  A  Toronto,  Canada  leftist  paper  defended  the  practice  in  an  article  titled,  "Rimming  as 
a  Revolutionary  Act."  It  said,  "Public  Officials  Licensed  Sexual  Gymnasia  called  'Bathhouses' 
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cent)  (oral  masturbation  of  one's  partner)  is  closely  associated  with  "rinuning."  Little 
doubt  these  acts  lead  to  ingesting  semen  and  fecal  matter .'^^ 

According  to  an  article  in  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  the  average  ho- 
mosexual in  that  study  ingested  the  fecal  matter  from  23  different  men  in  a  single 
year.^  In  the  same  study  the  average  homosexual  swallowed  50  seminal  ejacula- 
tions annually.  Fecal  matter  and  semen  carry  many  viruses  found  in  the  blood.  Dis- 
eases and  parasites  are  also  found  in  fecal  matter. 

Some  (17  percent)  homosexuals  participate  in  "scat."  This  practice  involves  eating 
or  rubbing  lecal  material  on  your  body.  Some  homosexuals  roll  in  fecal  matter, 
called  "mud  rolling." 

Nearly  29  percent  engage  in  "golden  showers"  or  "water  sports."  The  naked  part- 
ner lies  on  the  ground  and  the  other  partner  urinates  on  him.  A  September  27,  1991 
article  entitled  "About  Water  Sports  appeared  in  Outfront  (a  Denver  homosexual 
newspaper).  This  article  said,  "Tne  fact  is  that  just  about  every  boy  I  have  been  with 
in  the  past  15  years  or  so  was  either  actively  seeking  [urine]  or  readily  willing  to 
take  it,  one  way  or  another  .  .  .  what  other  people  call  waste  water,  is  only  consid- 
ered waste  by  some  of  us  if  it  is  discarded  before  it  is  shared.  [Urine]  can  be  a  re- 
ward: You  can't  have  my  [urine]  till  you  prove  you  deserve  it."^ 

Homosexuals  (33  percent)  also  "enjoy*  sado-masochism  (S&M).  This  is  the  delib- 
erate infliction  of  pain  for  sexual  pleasure.^  This  practice  often  involves  Nazi  like 
insignia  and  the  use  of  whips 

Homosexuals  practice  sex  enemas  (12  percent),  using  fecally  contaminated  nozzles 
in  ^roup  sex  settings.  Some  even  insert  tubes  into  their  anus  and  force  gerbils  into 
their  intestinal  track.  This  allegedly  promotes  pleasure. 

These  practices  are  documented  in  homosexual  literature  and  in  authoritative  sci- 
entific journals.  They  are  commonplace.  Straight  America  rarely  hears  about  this  in 
the  media. 

Homosexuals  rely  on  drugs  and  alcohol  to  curb  the  pain  associated  with  these 
practices.  Little  wonder  substance  addiction  and  abuse  is  called  the  second  key 
health  problem  after  AIDS  in  the  homosexual  culture  (and  violence  is  third).^ 

Recent  evidence  connects  the  consumption  of  alcohol  with  an  increased  risk  to 
contracting  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  during  high-risk  sexual  behavior. 
The  fact  that  one-third  of  homosexuals  are  alleged  to  abuse  alcohol  contributes  to 
their  high  incidence  of  HIV. 

Sex  and  drug  abuse  makes  homosexuals  especially  vulnerable  to  disease.  They  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  sexually  transmitted  mseases  (STD)  in  this  country.^ 
They  are  thousands  of  times  more  likely  to  contract  HIV  than  heterosexuals.^'  '^  wX 
comprise  two-thirds  of  all  AIDS  cases  reported  to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control.* 


and  turned  a  blind  eye  toward  homosexual  activity  in  bookBtore  backrooms,  bars  and  "Glory 
Hole"  establishments.  This  is  cited  in  "Queer  Revolution:  The  Last  Stage  of  Radicalism,"  by 
David  Horowitz,  p.  17. 

'^"Sexual  transmission  of  hepatitis  A  in  homosexual  men."  In  this  study  homosexual  partici- 
pants reported  fellating  106  difterent  men  and  swallowing  50  of  their  seminal  ejaculations.  The 
same  study  says,  homosexuals  ingest,  on  the  average,  the  fecal  material  of  23  different  men  each 
year.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  (1980,  p.  302)  indicates  homosexuals  ingest:  on  the 
average,  the  fecal  material  of  23  different  men  each  year."  Ingestion  of  feces  is  implicated  in 
the  transmission  of  cancer  in  Beral's  article,  "Risk  of  Kaposi's  sarcoma  and  sexual  practices  as- 
sociated with  faecal  contact  in  homosexual  or  bisexual  men  with  AIDS,"  Lancet,  1992:339:632- 
35.28. 

'^Ibid. 

^"Golden  showets"  or  "water  sports"  are  practiced  by  one- fourth  of  homosexual  males  and 
8  percent  of  lesbians.  This  is  cited  from  "Murder,  Violence  and  Honxjsexuality,"  Institute  for  the 
Scientific  Investigation  of  Sexuality.  1987.  A  September  27,  1991  article  entitled  "About  Water 
Sports,"  appears  in  OutFront,  a  Denver,  Colorado  homosexual  newspaper.  The  article  says,  'The 
fact  is  that  just  about  every  boy  I  have  been  with  in  the  past  15  years  or  so  was  either  actively 
seeking  [unne]  or  readily  willing  to  take  it,  one  way  or  another.  .  .  .  What  other  people  call 
waste  water,  is  only  considered  waste  by  some  of  us  if  it  is  discarded  before  it  is  shared.  [Urine] 
can  be  a  reward:  You  can't  have  my  [urine]  till  you  prove  you  deserve  it." 

^One-third  of  homosexuals  and  one-eighth  of  lesbians  admit  to  practicing  sadomasochism. 
This  is  cited  in  "Murder,  Violence  and  Homosexuality,"  Institute  for  the  Scientific  Investigation 
of  Sexuality,  1987. 

^  Robert  J.  Kus,  "Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Gay  American  Men,"  Journal  of  Homosexuality, 
Vol.  14,  No.  2  (1987),  p.  254. 

^H.W.  JafTe,  and  C.  Keewhan,  et  al,  "National  Case-Control  Study  of  Kaposi's  Sarcoma  and 
Pneumoncystis  Carinii  Pneumonia  in  Homosexual  Men;  Part  1,  Epidemiological  Results,"  An- 
nals of  Internal  Medicine,  1983,  99(2)  pp.  145-157. 

"Ibid. 

** Susan  M.  Rogers  and  Charles  F.  Turner,  "Male-Male  Sexual  Contact  in  the  U.S.A.:  Findings 
from  five  sample  surveys,  1970-1990,"  The  Journal  of  Sex  Research.  Vol.  28,  No.  4,  Nov.  1991, 
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Between  40  and  60  percent  of  homosexuals  have  had  Hepatitis  B  and  most  have 
had  syphilis.^  They  are  hundreds  of  times  more  likely  to  have  had  oral  infections 
from  STDs  than  are  heterosexuals.^ 

The  incidents  of  STDs  in  the  homosexual  community  affect  their  inmiune  systems 
making  them  especially  vulnerable  to  other  infections  and  communicable  diseases 
such  as  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  staphylococci  infections. 

Some  nomosexuals  ignore  the  impact  STDs  are  having  on  their  community.  For 
example,  Edmund  White  says  in  his  book  The  Joy  of  Gay  Sex  that  "Gay  men  should 
wear  their  sexually  transmitted  diseases  like  red  badges  of  courage  in  a  war  against 
a  sex-negative  society."  ^^  Another  homosexual  author,  Michael  Callen  who  claimed 
to  have  had  more  than  3,000  sexual  partners  writes  in  Surviving  AIDS,  "every  time 
I  get  the  clap  I'm  striking  a  blow  for  the  sexual  revolution.^^  These  examples  evi- 
dence an  "in  your  face"  behavior  which  most  heterosexuals  cannot  understand. 

Third  how  large  is  the  homosexual  community?  Homosexual  advocates  espouse  a 
10  percent  figure,  but  numerous  studies  suggest  the  figure  is  much  lower,  less  than 
1  or  2  percent. 

The  number  of  homosexuals  in  society  at  any  given  time  has  not  been  reliably 
measured.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  homosexuals  in  society  tend  to  be  based  on 
definitional  considerations  of  who  is  homosexual.  The  10  percent  figure  is  based  on 
a  1948  study  by  Alfred  Kinsey,  the  so-called  father  of  modern  sexuality.  Kinsey 
found  4  percent  of  the  white  males  he  surveyed  to  be  "exclusively  homosexual 
throughout  their  lives,"  and  10  percent  to  be  "more  or  less  exclusively  homosexual" 
for  at  least  3  years  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  filly-five.^  Kinse/s  research 
has  been  soundly  refuted,  but  his  questionable  statistics  live  on. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  4  percent  is  as  relevant  a  finding  as  10  percent, 
media  sources  and  homosexual  rights  groups  tend  to  cite  the  higher  figure.  More 
recent  data  provided  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  University  of  Chi- 
cago found  the  percentage  of  a  national  sample  of  sexually  active  adults  to  be  some- 
what smaller:  ".  .  .  results  show  that  98.4  percent  of  sexually  active  adults  reported 
that  they  were  exclusively  heterosexual  during  the  year  preceding  the  survey."^* 
This  leaves  1.6  percent  for  the  homosexual  community. 

The  extent  to  which  homosexuality  exists  in  society  is,  in  part,  dependent  upon 
the  definition  of  who  is  homosexual  or  what  behavior  constitutes  homosexuality.^ 

Fourth,  the  homosexual  community  replaces  itself  by  recruiting  from  the  hetero- 
sexual conmiunity.  They  often  seduce  teenagers  who  are  still  developing  their  sexual 
identity. 

Homosexuals  are  18  times  more  likely  to  engage  in  sexual  practices  with  minors 
than  are  heterosexuals.^®  One  survey  by  two  homosexual  authors  found  that  73  per- 


p.  492.  "Despite  Some  Shifts  in  the  Incidence  of  HIV  Infection  and  AIDS  during  the  1980*8,  men 
who  have  sex  with  men  continue  to  bear  the  major  burden  of  HIV  infection  and  AIDS  in  the 
U.S.A.  as  of  May  1991,  over  115  thousand  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  U.S.A. 
among  men  who  report  same-gender  sexual  contacts.  These  cases  comprised  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  AIDS  cases  reported  to  CDC." 

=»  Randy  Shilts,  And  The  Band  Played  On  (St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York,  1987),  p.  18.  "At 
least  one-half  of  the  gay  men  tested  at  the  clinic  showed  evidence  of  a  past  episode  of  Hepatitis 
B.  In  San  Francisco,  two-thirds  of  gay  men  had  suffered  the  debilitating  disease.  It  was  not 
proven  statistically  that  a  gay  man  had  one  chance  in  five  of  being  infected  with  the  hepatitis 
B  virus  within  12  months  of  stepping  off  the  bus  into  a  typical  urban  gay  scene.  Within  5  years, 
infection  was  a  virtual  certainty." 

*"  According  to  Roger  Magnuson  in  "Are  Gay  Rights  Right?,"  The  Berean  League,  January 
1988,  "San  Francisco  alone  has  been  a  venereal  disease  rate  22  times  the  National  average  since 
gay  rights  laws  were  passed  in  our  city.  There's  been  a  100  percent  increase  in  the  spread  of 
infectious  hepatitis  A;  a  300  percent  increase  in  hepatitis  B;  amoebic  colon  infections  increased 
2,500  percent;  venereal  disease  clinics  see  75,000  patients  every  year,  of  whom  80  percent  are 
homosexual  males;  20  percent  of  them  carried  rectal  gonorrhea." 

3131  Horowitz,  p.  18. 

*«32  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

^  Allan  Berube,  Coming  Out  Under  Fire:  The  History  of  Gay  Men  and  Women  in  World  War 
Two  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1991),  p.  289. 

**Tom  W.  Smith,  "Adult  Sexual  Behavior  in  1989:  Number  of  Partners,  Frequency  of  Inter- 
course and  Risk  of  AIDS,"  Family  Planning  Perspectives.  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  May/June  1991,  p.  108. 

^  Susan  M.  Rogers  and  Charles  F.  Tumor,  "Male-Male  Sexual  Contact  in  the  U.S.A.:  Findings 
from  five  sample  surveys,  1970-1990,"  The  Journal  of  Sex  Research,  Vol.  28,  No.  4,  Nov.  1991, 
p.  492.  "Despite  Some  Shifts  in  the  Incidence  of  HIV  Infection  and  AIDS  during  the  1980's,  men 
who  have  sex  with  men  continue  to  bear  the  major  burden  of  HIV  infection  and  AIDS  in  the 
U.S.A.  as  of  May  1991,  over  115  thousand  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  diagnosed  in  the  U.S.A. 
among  men  who  report  same-gender  sexual  contacts.  These  cases  comprised  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  AIDS  cases  reported  to  CDC." 

^  "Child  Molestation  and  Homosexuality,"  The  British  Journal  of  Sexual  Medicine,  April  1987. 
The  report  cites  survey  results  which  indicate  the  mean  age  of  homosexuals'  first  sexual  encoun- 
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cent  of  homosexuals  had  at  some  time  had  sex  with  boys  16  to  19  years  old  or 
younger.^' 

Crime  statistics  reveal  that  at  least  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  child  molestations 
involve  homosexual  activity  (even  thou^  homosexuals  are  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
American  population).*®  In  fact,  31  percent  of  those  claiming  molestation  by  men  be- 
fore they  had  reached  age  13  were  homosexually  assaulted.* 

Homosexual  recruitiiig  also  takes  place  in  the  classroom.  According  to  Dr.  Brad 
Hayton  writing  in  The  Homosexual  Agenda  homosexual  teachers  have  committed  up 
to  4-fiflhs  of  ^1  molestations  of  pupils.  They  are  at  least  12  times  more  apt  to  mo- 
lest children  than  heterosexuals  are,  and  homosexual  teachers  are  at  least  7  times 
more  likely  to  molest  a  pupil.'*° 

According  to  Dr.  Judith  Keisman  of  the  Institute  for  Media  Education  between  10 
and  20  percent  of  the  advertisements  appearing  in  The  Advocate  have  blatantly  so- 
licited cnild/teen  entrapment.**  Nearly  58  percent  of  the  personal  ads  in  that  maga- 
zine are  for  prostitution,  many  solicit  boys.*^  The  homosexual  media  also  advertises 
guide  books  to  help  homosexuals  fmd  young  boys  for  sexual  pleasure."" 

The  homosexual  community  includes  members  of  the  North  American  Man-Boy 
Love  Association  (NAMBLA)  an  organization  that  promotes  pedophilia.**  So-called 
scholars  like  Dr.  John  Money,  a  retired  professor  of  medical  psycholocy  and  pediat- 
rics at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  former  adviser  to  Forum,  a  Penthouse  publica- 
tion openly  endorse  sex  with  children.  He  told  Paidika:  The  Journal  of  Pedophilia, 
a  Dutch  and  American  publication,  that  intergenerational  sex  can  be  most  reward- 
ing for  both  partners.*' 

Homosexuals  also  recruit  among  older  heterosexuals.  Jason  del  Maris  writes  in 
The  Advocate  an  article  entitled  "llow  to  Seduce  a  Straight  Man."**  This  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  a  homosexual  sexually  entraps  a  straight  (heterosexual) 
male.*' 

Fifth,  homosexuals  are  a  very  unstable  group.  Their  lifestyle  breeds  enormous 
amounts  of  guilt,  guilt  over  sexual  promiscuity,  guilt  over  constant  lies  about  perma- 
nent loving  relationships  broken  within  weeks,  sometimes  within  days  and  hours. 
They  are  restless  in  their  contacts,  lonely,  jealous,  and  neurotic  deoressive.  They 
feel  troubled  by  their  predicament  and  its  consequences  such  as  social  isolation  and 
remaining  single. 


tare  with  other  males  as  15  years  and  1  month.  Another  study,  "Victimization  of  Boys,"  Journal 
of  Adolescent  Health  Care  (l985,  6,  372-376)  says,  boys  who  were  sexually  victimized  are  7 
times  more  inclined  to  identify  themselves  as  homosexuals  or  bisexual  than  those  not  victimized. 
This  is  a  primary  means  for  homosexual  recruiting. 

^''This  18  a  major  concern  for  the  Army  because  most  recruits  are  17  to  19  years  old. 

s^  According  to  Psychological  Reports,  1986,  58,  pp.  327-337,  at  least  one-third  of  all  child  mo- 
lestations involve  homosexual  activity.  ".  .  .  results  show  that  98.4  percent  of  sexually  active 
adults  reported  that  they  were  exclusively  heterosexual  during  the  year  preceding  the  survey." 
This  is  nted  from  Tom  W.  Smith,  Adult  Sexual  Behavior  in  1989:  Number  of  Partners,  Fre- 
quency of  Intercourse  and  Risk  of  AIDS,"  Family  Planning  Perspectives,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  May/ 
June  1991,  p.  104. 

^  The  Homosexual  Agenda,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

*°  Brad  Hayton,  The  Homosexual  Agenda:  What  You  Can  Do  (Colorado  Springs,  CO  Focus  on 
the  Family,  420  N.  Cascade,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903,  1990). 

*^"A  Content  Analysis  of  Two  Decades  of  The  Advocate  and  The  1991  Gayellow  Pages,"  The 
Institute  for  Media  Education,  Arhngton,  VA,  June  1991,  p.  18. 

«/6id.,  p.  1. 

*^  David  Thorstad,  a  founding  member  of  NAMBLA  and  former  president  of  the  Homosexual 
Activist  Alliance  of  New  York  wrote:  The  issue  of  man/boy  love  has  intersected  the  homosexual 
movement  since  the  late  nineteenth  century  .  .  ."  Thorstad  says  pedophilia  is  being  swept  under 
the  rug  by  homosexuals  "to  facilitate  its  [homosexuality's]  entrance  into  the  social  mainstream." 
This  is  cited  from  "Man/Boy  Love  and  the  American  Homosexual  Movement,"  Journal  of  Homo- 
sexuality, 20,  1990,  pp.  251-252. 

**  David  Thorstad,  a  founding  member  of  NAMBLA  and  former  president  of  the  Homosexual 
Activist  Alliance  of  New  York  wrote:  The  issue  of  man/boy  love  has  intersected  the  homosexual 
movement  since  the  late  nineteenth  century  .  .  ."  Thorstad  says  pedophilia  is  being  swept  under 
the  rug  by  homosexuals  "to  facilitate  its  [homosexuality's]  entrance  into  the  social  mainstream." 
This  is  cited  from  "Man/Boy  Love  and  the  American  Homosexual  Movement,"  Journal  (rf' Homo- 
sexuaUty,  20,  1990,  pp.  251-252. 

♦"Michael  Ebert,  "Pedophilia  Steps  Into  the  Daylight,"  Citizen.  Nov.  16,  1992  p.  6. 

**Thi8  article  appeared  on  pages  38  to  41.  The  1991  circulation  of  The  Advocate  according 
to  The  Standard  Periodical  Directory,  14th  Edition  (1991)  was  70,000  (35,000  subscription  and 

^' Jason  del  Maris,  "How  to  Seduce  a  Straight  Man,"  The  Advocate,  Mar.  28,  1989,  pp.  38- 
41.  This  is  entrapment  step-by-step.  The  author  explains,  "You  must  fi^t  these  feelings,  sniping 
them  as  they  appear.  .  .  .  Saentists  say  that  let  alone,  the  average  man  is  bisexual.  .  .  .  When 
he  stops  struggling,  yank  another  piece  of  apparel  off  his  body.  .  .  .  Once  he's  stark  naked  .  .  . 
maneuver  him  into  your  favorite  position  and  go  to  town." 
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As  a  category  of  people  homosexuals  have  a  greater  indiscipline  problem  than 
heterosexuals.  For  example,  according  to  one  study  2.8  percent  of  homosexuals  die 
violently.  They  are  116  times  more  apt  to  be  murdered;  up  to  24  times  more  apt 
to  commit  suicide;  and  have  a  traflic-accident  death-rate  18  times  the  rate  of  com- 
parable aged  heterosexuals.^ 

Consider  the  following  vignettes  from  homosexuals: 

Darlene  Bogle,  Long  Road  to  Love  (Chosen  Books,  Old  Tappan,  NJ,  1985),  p.  183. 

"Look,  Penny,  Fm  going  to  tell  you  how  gav  life  realhr  is."  I  waved  my  hand 
around  the  room.  "See  these  people?  They're  aJJ  empty.  They  come  here  searching 
for  the  perfect  lover  and  spend  years  in  bars  only  to  wake  up  and  discover  they're 
alcoholics."  Mv  voice  broke.  "No  matter  how  much  you  give  to  people,  it's  never 
enou^.  They'll  find  someone  else.  Possessions  can't  hold  them,  and  love  can't  either. 
No  one  really  knows  what  love  is  because  God  is  love,  and  being  gay  is  against 
God's  love."  I  paused.  "Gay  love  is  temporary  commitment,  kid.  There's  no  right  re- 
lationship. Youll  live  to  regret  it,  and  if  the  booze  and  drugs  don't  kill  you,  youll 
die  of  a  broken  heart." 

Gerard  van  den  Aardweg,  Homosexuality  and  Hope  (Servant  Books,  Ann  Arbor, 
MI,  1985),  p.  23. 

"It's  a  rough  world  and  I  wouldn't  wish  it  on  my  worse  enemy,"  one  man  who 
comes  through  as  an  "addict"  puts  it.  "Over  the  years  I  lived  with  a  succession  of 
roommates,  some  of  whom  I  professed  to  love.  They  swore  they  loved  me.  But  homo- 
sexual ties  begin  and  end  with  sex.  There  is  so  little  else  to  go  on.  After  that  first 
passionate  fling,  sex  becomes  less  and  less  frequent.  The  partners  become  nervous. 
They  want  new  thrills,  new  experiences.  They  begin  to  cheat  on  each  other — secretly 
at  first,  then  more  obviously.  .  .  .  There  are  jealous  rages  and  fights.  Eventually 
you  split  and  begin  hustling  around  for  a  new  lover." 

The  mother  oi  a  young  lesbian-feeling  woman  who  had  conunitted  suicide  told 
about  her  daughter.  "All  her  life  Helen  was  looking  for  love.  Then  [with  her  last 
partner]  she  thought  she  had  it,  but  the  love  was  built  on  a  lie.  So  it  could  never 
thrive." 

Sixth,  the  average  homosexual  is  politically  active.  He  always  votes,  works  for  his 
candidates,  and  contributes  financially  to  politicians  who  support  his  political  agen- 
da. For  example,  homosexuals  claim  to  have  given  more  than  two  million  dollars  to 
President  Clinton's  recent  campaign  and  supported  his  election  with  thousands  of 
volunteers.  Consider  their  political  activism. 

A  routine  police  raid  on  a  New  York  bar  in  Greenwich  Village  in  June  of  1969 
set  off  a  homosexual  rebellion  that  is  still  growing  in  strength.  That  raid  was  an- 
swered by  homosexual  militants  who  started  swearing  at  the  police  and  threw 
bricks  and  bottles.  The  Stonewall  Riot  (as  it  is  now  called  in  homosexual  folklore) 
is  considered  to  be  a  turning  point  in  radicalizing  the  homosexual  revolution. 

One  of  the  first  targets  of  the  radicalized  homosexual  community  was  the  1973 
convention  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  (APA).  According  to  homosexual 
Ronald  Bayer  in  Homosexuality  and  American  Psychiatry.  The  Politics  of  Diagnosis, 
the  homosexual  community  used  intimidation  to  force  the  APA  to  remove  homo- 
sexuality as  a  mental  illness  from  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Psy- 
chiatric Disorders  (the  DSM).''» 

According  to  homosexual  Ronald  Bayer  in  Homosexuality  and  American  Psychia- 
try. The  Politics  of  Diagnosis,  "The  result  was  not  a  conclusion  based  upon  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  scientific  truth  as  dictated  by  reason,  but  was  instead  an  action 
demanded  by  the  ideological  temper  of  the  times." 

According  to  Dr.  Stepnen  Joseph  in  Dragon  Within  the  Gates,  the  radical  homo- 
sexual activists  made  the  traditional  public  health  practices  in  New  York  City  politi- 
cally impossible,  particularly  when  officials  attempted  to  close  "gay"  bathhouses  re- 
garded as  "symbols  of  gay  liberation." 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  refused  to  close  disease  ridden  bathhouses,  maintaining 
that  they  were  valuable  centers  of  "education"  about  AIDS,  even  thou^  their  only 
purpose  was  to  facilitate  promiscuous  sex. 

Tne  homosexual  community  has  succeeded  through  raw  political  power  to  force 
their  demands.  Although  they  do  not  speak  with  a  monolithic  voice,  many  homo- 
sexual ot*ganizations  agree  on  the  following  demands. 

First,  they  demand  the  amendment  of  all  civil  rights  laws  to  prohibit  discrinuna- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  According  to  the  Village  Voice,  "It  isn't 
enou^  to  become  parallel  to  straights.  We  want  to  obliterate  such  dichotomies  alto- 


*"Paul  Cameron,  'The  Homosexual  Lifespan,"  Family  Research  Institute.  Inc.,  1993. 
*"  Ronald  Bayer,  Homosexuality  and  American  Psychiatry.  The  Politics  of  Diagnosis  (New 
York:  Basic  Books,  Inc,  1981). 
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f 'ether.'"'''  The  recent  homosexual  victories  in  California  and  Oregon  and  their  de- 
eat  in  Colorado  point  out  growing  homosexual  activism."^ 

Second,  they  demand  homosexuals  be  permitted  to  openly  serve  in  the  military. 
A  paper  by  the  "Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Military  Freedom  Project"  addresses 
what  the  homosexual  community  expects  if  the  president  lifts  the  ban.'^  They  want 
DOD  to  establish  a  body  similar  to  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in 
the  Service  (DACOWITS)  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
all  matters  relating  to  homosexuals  and  bisexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  "Freedom  ftxyect"  also  calls  for  military  law  reform,  periodic  reoorting  of 
DOD  implementation  of  new  policies,  and  training.  It  demands  that  the  DOD  insti- 
tute traming  for  all  personnel — including  chaplains— on  the  acceptance  of  homo- 
sexual and  bisexual  personnel  which  includes  didactic  and  experiential  opportunities 
addressing  prejudice,  stigma,  and  discrimination  with  regard  to  sexual  orientation. 

Third,  it  demands  Federal  encouragement  and  support  for  prohomosexual  sex 
education  courses  in  public  schools.  Public  schools  and  universities  are  under  wide- 
spread assault  from  Homosexual  education  advocates.  Many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  putting  policies  into  effect  which  force  students  and  professors  to  accept 
the  homosexual  lifestyle.  For  example,  Pennsylvania  State  University  forbids  fresh- 
men from  refusing  to  live  with  a  homosexual  roommate.  Extremes  in  "sensitizing" 
or  "re-educating^  service  members  will  also  occur.  In  Madison,  WI,  two  college 
women  were  fined  $1,500,  assigned  to  write  apologies  and  forced  to  attend  lesbian- 
taught  "sensitivity^  sessions  because  they  refuseato  share  an  apartment  with  an 
acknowledged  lesbian.  Three  colleges  at  uC  Santa  Cruz  are  forcing  all  freshmen  to 
go  through  "Homophobia  and  Biphobia"  workshops. 

Such  a  policy  will  permit  homosexuals  to  recruit  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of^such  recruiting  ttikes  place  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District. 

Called  "Project  10,"  this  program  began  in  numerous  high  schools  in  1984.  The 
aim:  to  counsel  students  by  oflering  "emotional  support,  information,  resources  and 
referral  to  young  people  who  identity  themselves  as  lesbian,  gay  or  bisexual  or  who 
want  accurate  information."'*^ 

The  project  offers  counseling,  books,  and  lectures  on  the  homosexual  lifestyle.  Ho- 
mosexual counselors  encourage  teenagers  to  explore  their  homosexual  urges. 

The  homosexual  assault  is  evident  elsewhere.  Their  objective  is  to  incorporate  ho- 
mosexual textbooks  such  as  Heather  Has  Two  Mommies,  Daddy's  Roommate,  Gloria 
Goes  to  Gay  Pride,  and  One  Teenager  in  Ten. 


■"Cited  in  "Queer  Revolution:  The  Last  Stage  of  Radicalism,"  David  Horowitz,  p.  3. 

■^Gays  have  an  activist  agenda  and  often  model  their  actions  after  the  Nazi  party. 

ACT  UP/D.C.  founder,  Enc  M.  Pollard  says  in  "First  Person,"  Washington  Blade  (D.C.'s  homo- 
sexual tabloid)  (January  31,  1991):  "I  have  helped  to  create  a  truly  fascist  organization.  . 
We  conspired  to  bring  mto  existence  an  activist  group  that  could  effectively  exploit  the  media 
for  its  own  ends,  and  that  would  work  covertly  and  break  the  law  with  impunity.  .  .  .  Under 
the  influence  of  powerful,  illicit  drugs,  its  really  seemed  like  a  good  idea.  .  .  ."  The  group  sub- 
scribes to  consciously  "subversive  modes,  drawn  largely  from  the  voluminous  Mein  Kampf  [by 
Adolf  Hitler],  which  some  of  us  studied  as  a  working  model." 

Adolf  Hitler's  "inner  Circle,"  and  the  key  men  who  recruited  for  the  party,  and  who  lead  the 
party,  including  the  most  brutal  military  brigades,  the  Storm  Troopers,  (SA)  and  the  Infantry 
School — were  homosexual:  Ernst  Rohem,  Rudolf  Hess  and  Gerhard  Rc^sbach,  while  the  infa- 
mous Goring  was  also  said  to  be  a  tvpe  of  transvestite.  Walter  Langer  writing  in  The  Mind  of 
Adolf  Hitler  (1972)  noted  that  Rudolf  Hess  "was  generally  known  as  'Frulein  Anna.'  There  were 
also  many  other  [gays  close  to  Hitler]  and  it  was  supposed,  for  this  reason,  that  Hitler  too  be- 
longed in  this  cat^ory."  See  Berthold  Hinz,  Art  in  the  Third  Reich  (Pantheon  Books:  New  York, 
19^)  in  a  display  of  "brazenly  homosexual  Nazi  male  imagery  and  concepts,  and  see  especially 
S.  William  Halperin,  writing  in  Germany  Tried  Democracy:  A  Political  History  of  the  Reich  from 
1918-1933  (Norton  Books:  New  York,  1946).  Here,  Halperin  describes  the  role  of  public  homo- 
sexual activists  within  Hitler's  Nazi  party,  even  to  major  posts  of  import.  For  a  detailed  account- 
ing of  the  oppression  of  homosexuals  during  Hitler's  reign  see  The  Pink  Triangle,  Richard  Plant 
(New  Republic  Book,  New  York:  1986). 

Lesbian  writer,  Donna  Minkowitz  in  "Recruit,  recruit,  recruitl,"  The  Advocate  (Dec.  29,  1992) 
says,  "Tell  America  how  much  it  can  gain  by  emulating  ub.  .  .  .  Provoke  the  Right"  Earlier 
in  that  article  she  described  how  Queer  Nationals  "zapped"  Jerry  Falwell's  speech  to  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  to  the  Republican  convention.  Outside  the  meeting  they  chanted,  'Ten  percent 
IS  not  enough!  Recruit,  recruit,  recruit!"  Inside,  whenever  Falwell  said  anything  against  homo- 
sexuals, "air  sirens  would  go  off  and  ACT  UP  members  .  .  .  would  start  yelling.  "We  are  your 
families,  and  you  are  killing  us!"  Pollard  recently  quit  ACT-UP  and  apologized  for  starting  the 
Washington  chapter  of  that  organization. 

"*Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Military  Freedom  Project,  this  is  an  undated  document,  it 
claims  to  represent  a  coalition  of  veterans,  human  rights,  and  activist  organizations. 

"Manley  Witten,  "Project  10:  What  Schools  Teach  Children  about  Gay  Sex,"  Valley  Magazine. 
August  1988,  cited  from  Kinsey  Sex  and  Fraud,  J.A.  Reisman  et  al,  (Lochinvar,  Inc,  1990),  p. 
227. 
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Queens,  New  York  was  a  recent  battleground  concerning  the  planned  incorpora- 
tion of  homosexual  textbooks.  Parents  were  angered  when  the  commissioner's  text 
change  was  publicized.  Parental  activism  led  to  a  decision  to  fire  the  education  com- 
missioner and  the  plan  to  incorporate  homosexual  textbooks  was  shelved. 

Fourth,  they  demand  Federal  funding  for  homosexual  advocacy  groups.  Many  col- 
lege homosexual  groups  already  receive  Federal  support. 

Fifth,  they  demand  the  immediate  release  of  all  sex  offenders  now  incarcerated 
for  crimes  related  to  sexual  orientation. 

Sixth,  they  demand  the  decriminalization  of  private  sex  acts  between  consenting 
"persons."  This  demand  does  not  read  "adults."  Homosexual  activists  include  many 
pedophilia  advocates.  They  want  children  free  to  engage  in  sex  with  adults. 

Finally,  they  demand  the  repeal  of  any  legal  restrictions  on  the  sex  or  number 
of  persons  entering  into  a  marriage  unit.  Cities  like  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
DCJ,  already  condone  homosexual  relationships." 

Homosexuals  hope  to  legalize  all  sorts  of  live-in  arrangements.  According  to 
Enrique  Rueda  writing  in  The  Homosexual  Network,  "Repeal  all  legislation  provi- 
sions that  restrict  the  sex  or  number  of  persons  entering  into  a  marriage  unit;  and 
the  extension  of  legal  benefits  to  all  persons  who  cohabit  regardless  of  sex  or  num- 
bers."'*'' 

The  homosexual  community  is  serious  about  these  demands.  Some  homosexual  ac- 
tivists claim  the  following  statements  come  from  a  parody  by  a  fictitious  self-pro- 
claimed homosexual  activist,  Michael  Swift.  Judge  for  yourself.  "Swift"  says  in  the 
February  1987  Gay  Community  News,  "All  laws  oanning  homosexuality  will  be  re- 
voked, mstead,  legislation  shall  be  passed  which  engenders  love  between  men."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "If  you  dare  cry  faggot,  fairy,  queer  at  us,  we  will  stab  you  in  your 
cowardly  hearts  and  defile  your  dead,  puny  bodies."  He  says,  "We  shall  sodomize 
your  sons  ...  we  shall  seduce  them  in  your  schools,  in  your  dormitories,  in  your 
gymnasiums,  in  your  locker  rooms,  in  your  sports  arenas,  in  your  seminaries,  in 
your  youth  groups,  in  your  movie  theater  bathrooms  .  .  .  your  sons  will  do  our  bid- 
ding. They  will  be  recast  in  our  image.  They  will  come  to  crave  and  adore  us."**® 

A  1990  homosexual  book  After  The  Ball  outlines  how  homosexuals  plan  to  use  the 
media  to  desensitize  America  to  homosexuality.  Judge  the  six-part  plan  for  vourself. 

First,  talk  about  "gays"  and  "gayness"  as  loudly  and  as  often  as  possible.  Why? 
This  will  eventually  numb  sensitivities  about  homosexuality. 

Second,  portray  homosexuals  as  victims,  not  as  aggressive  challengers.  Use  sym- 
bols which  reduce  the  mainstream's  sense  of  threat,  lower  their  guard. 

Third,  give  homosexual  protectors  a  just  cause.  Cast  the  homosexuals  as  society's 
victims  and  encourage  straights  to  be  their  protectors.  Hitch  the  homosexual  cause 
to  some  principle  of  justice  or  law. 

Fourth,  make  homosexuals  look  good."  Portray  them  as  eveiy  man,  pillars  of  so- 
ciety. Undermine  the  straight's  message  that  homosexuals  are  queer  people,  shad- 
owy, lonesome,  frail,  drunken,  suicidal,  and  child-snatching  misfits."*® 

Fifth,  make  the  straight  victimizers  look  bad.  Give  the  public  images  of  these  vic- 
timizers  associated  with  the  Klu  Klux  Klan,  bigoted  and  hysterical  ministers, 
skinheads,  menacing  punks,  and  convicts.  Show  pictures  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps  where  homosexuals  were  tortured  and  gassed.'* 

Finally,  solicit  funds  to  support  the  media  campmgn.  The  homosexual's  income  is 
twice  the  national  average.  Homosexuals  demonstrate  their  convictions  with  their 
wallet. 

How  successful  has  the  homosexual  community  used  the  media?  Three  out  of 
every  four  news  articles  on  homosexuality  favor  the  homosexual  agenda.  Many  situ- 


»*The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  Policy  Institute,  1734  Fourteenth  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  published  a  "Domestic  Partnership  Organizing  manual."  This  is  a  resource 
book  for  those  wanting  to  initiate  a  program  in  their  area. 

"  Enrique  Rueda,  The  Homosexual  Network  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  Devin-Adair  Publishers, 
1982),  p.  203. 

"•Michael  Swia,  "Gay  Revolutionary,"  Gay  Community  News.  Feb.  15-21,  1987. 

"'Donna  Minkowitz,  a  lesbian  writer  in  The  Advocate  said  in  "Recruit,  recruit,  recruit!,"  (Dec. 
29,  1992)  *we  ought  to  advertise  our  potential  to  change  straight  society  in  radical,  beneficial 
ways.  Hets  have  much  to  learn  fTX)m  us:  first  and  foremost,  the  fact  that  pleasure  is  possible 
(and  desirable)  beyond  the  sanctions  of  the  State.  Another  fact  gleaned  from  gay  experience — 
that  gender  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fiction — also  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize 
straight  lives." 

'^Ibid.,  p.  9. 

•*  Up  to  5  percent  of  The  Advocate  glamorizes  Nazi  features  and  costume  while  the  prevailing 
"gay"  tough  guy  culture  (i.e.,  "thoughts,  emotions  manners,  tastes,  habits,  skills,  art"  [Webster, 
1979])  fits  the  key  features  of  a  fascist  culture."  This  is  cited  from  "A  Content  Analysis  of  Two 
Decades  ofThe  Advocate  and  The  1991  Gayellow  Pages,"  The  Institute  for  Media  Education,  Ar- 
lington, VA,  June  1991,  p.  57. 
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ation  comedies  and  dramas  picture  homosexual  lifestyles  as  just  "difTerent"  not 
wrong.  Talkshows  treat  homosexuals  as  normal  people.®* 

Homosexual  advocates  are  desensitizing  straight  America.  They  distort  the  truth 
about  the  homosexual  life  style  by  changing  our  vocabulfuy,  our  images,  and  our 
thinking  patterns  as  they  relate  to  homosexuals. 

In  conclusion,  the  homosexual  community  is  economically  and  socially  prosperous. 
Its  defining  and  destructive  sexual  behaviors  are  documented.  These  behaviors  con- 
tribute to  their  diseased  lifestyle.  This  community  repopulates  itself— via  molesta- 
tion, artificial  insemination,  and  recruiting  from  "vulnerable  heterosexuals.  It  is  a 
guilt-ridden  life-style  as  evidenced  in  its  horrendous  indiscipline  problems.  Finally, 
it  is  politically  aggressive.  It  demands  many  things,  but  most  of  all,  it  demands  your 
acceptance. 


^  For  example,  ABC's  20/20  reporter  John  Stossel  matter-of  factly  asked  his  ex-homosexual 
guest,  "Why  not  many  a  man?"  Fhil  Donahue  hosted  a  show  where  two  men  were  married  on 
the  air.  Recent  episodes  of  Golden  Girls  and  Dear  John  promoted  the  "marriage"  of  two  men 
and  the  idea  that  a  character's  wife  left  him  for  a  lesbian  lover.  The  popular  drama,  Life  Goes 
On  has  a  straight  character  with  AIDS.  He  works  in  a  hospice  with  homosexuals  who  are  por- 
trayed as  nice,  clean  cut,  and  well  spoken  people.  They  are  likable.  The  antagonists  are  por- 
trayed as  homophobes  and  unenlightened. 

Donna  Minkowitz,  a  lesbian  an  regular  contributor  to  the  Village  Voice  writes  in  The  Advocate 
an  article,  "Recruit,  recruit,  recruit!,"  (Dec.  29,  1992)  where  she  explains  her  agenda  for  going 
on  the  Montel  Williams  show.  She  said,  to  "talk  about  children,  sexual  choices,  and  the  reasons 
we  need  pro-gay  curricula  in  our  public  schools.  ...  I  wanted  to  go  on  the  show  to  argue  the 
morality  of  teaching  kids  that  gay  is  OK  even  if  it  means  that  some  will  join  our  ranks." 
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:  Crawling  Under  Barbed  Wire  ^"^^^i^^^H^^&t^:  ' <\^\- . 
^  (Infiltration  Course)         _  vjv^r-"*  ^^'^^^^^XE V       7' 
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*ugil  Stick  (simulated  bayonet  training)  in  "the  Pit" 


Pugil  Stick  Training 

(Marine  on  ground  has  been  knocked^down  by  opponent)  gg,^;;^ 
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'^A^^  j?m? 


Pugil  Stick  (simulated  bayonet  training)  in  "the  Pit"     .  ^^ 


Pugil  Stick  Training 

(Marine  on  eround  has  been  knocked  down  by  opponent) 

■iMMii— — ■iiinTTTnim  iL-  i^. 
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Hand  to  Hand  Combat 

(Blocking  a  kick  to  groin)^v^-y  .-^• 

/      ;.^•->'^...■Cf^-AV'««•v.:■■:.■S■f•:^.•' 
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May  2,  1968,  Daido,  Vietna 
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Typical  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Barracks 
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Typical  Crew  Quarters  on  a  Navy  Ship  (three  bunks  high)  ^ 

Troop  bunks  are  sometimes  SIX  high  and  much  closer  together 
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Marine  Physical  Training  on  a  Troop  Ship 
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t^kf^^^j^,   Approaching  the  Infiltration  Course  on  the  Double^'^j^^j 


i"^  Hitting  the  Deck  on  the  Runii%:^ 
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Enclosure  7.— How  Lifting  the  Military  Homosexual  Ban  May  Affect 

Families 

Arguments  against  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces  have  fo- 
cused on  how  the  sexual  tension  that  would  be  created  would  harm  good  order,  mo- 
rale and  discipline  and  thus  reduce  the  military's  fighting  effectiveness. 

Condoning  open  homosexuality  would  also  threaten  a  particularly  vulnerable 
group  within  the  military:  military  families. 

Here  are  some  of  the  likely  effects: 

housing 

The  U.S.  military  maintains  living  quarters  for  families  on  its  bases  around  the 
world.  Following  the  pattern  already  established  in  cities  that  have  homosexual 
rights  ordinances,  such  as  Madison,  WI,  it  is  reasonable  to  foresee  that  homosexual 
couples  would  press  for  equal  access  to  base  housing  without  regard  for  the  impact 
that  their  open  embrace  of  homosexuality  might  have  on  children. 

Once  sexual  orientation  is  eliminated  as  a  selective  factor,  marriage  itself  will  be 
redefined  or  suffer  reduced  status  in  the  consideration  of  on-base  housing  assign- 
ments. For  example,  in  the  wake  of  adoption  of  special  rights  for  homosexuals  at 
Stanford  University,  the  campus  now  extends  housing  privileges  to  same-sex  cou- 
ples. Objections  by  families  with  children  were  brushed  aside  as  "bigotry."  The  cam- 
§us  already  has  a  waiting  list  for  family  housing,  so  mothers  and  fathers  with  chil- 
ren  now  face  additional  competition  from  homosexual  couples. 

SOCL\L  environment 

Lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  would  create  a  less  wholesome  social  environment 
for  military  families.  Most  people  recognize  that  some  homosexuals  are  already  in 
the  military  but  keep  their  sexual  orientation  and  practices  private.  If,  however, 
open  homosexuals  are  permitted  in  the  military,  parents  will  find  it  diflicult  to 
shield  their  children  from  public  displays  of  homosexual  affection.  Older  children 
who  may  be  struggling  with  their  budding  sexual  identities  are  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  homosexuals  as  potential  role  models. 

Also,  if  homosexuals  achieve  their  goal  of  marital  equivalence,  unmarried  hetero- 
sexual couples  are  likely  to  clamor  for  the  same  status.  Again,  the  Stanford  exam- 
ple: On  October  29,  1992,  the  faculty  senate  called  for  full  benefits  for  same  sex  and 
opposite — sex  domestic  partners.^  Thus,  families  now  find  themselves  competing  for 
housing  and  other  benefits  with  unmarried  heterosexuals  as  well  as  same-sex  cou- 
ples. Such  a  policy  reduces  marriage  to  an  irrelevancy.  This  is  the  wrong  cultural 
message  to  send  in  a  time  when  millennia  of  experience  and  a  growing  body  of  re- 
search clearly  demonstrate  that  marriage-based  families  are  the  best  environment 
in  which  to  raise  children. 

PORNOPRAPHY 

Base  PXs  now  carry  several  pornographic  publications,  including  Playboy,  Pent- 
house and  Hustler.  Suppliers  may  be  pressured  into  carrying  homosexual  pornog- 
raphy as  well.  With  the  recent  outcry  over  sexual  harassment  in  the  military  and 
the  documented  behavioral  link  between  pornography  and  acts  of  violence  being 
committed  against  women  and  children,  the  military  would  be  wise  to  ban  the  sale 
of  all  pornography  from  its  bases. 

benefit  demands 

Military  medical  facilities  are  already  hard-pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  families. 
Lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  would  add  to  uie  burden  on  medical  facilities  in  dis- 
proportionate numbers.  According  to  research  compiled  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  tne  United  States,  42  percent  of  those  soldiers  who  tested  positive  for  HIV  which 
causes  AIDS  had  participated  in  homosexual  sex.^  Each  case  has  cost  the  militanr 
approximately  $200,000,  with  the  military  spending  $3  billion  on  AIDS-related  med- 
ical costs  over  the  past  10  years.^  If  the  ban  on  homosexuals  is  lifted,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  and  the  associated  costs  would  rise 
significantly. 


^ Karen  Bartholomew,  "Senate  endorses  giving  'partners'  spousal  benefits,"  Campus  Report, 
Stanford  Univereity,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  5,  November  i,  1992,  p.  1. 

>  Adopted  Resolutions.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Stetes,  August  16-23,  1992,  Balti- 
more, MD,  p.  8. 

'Op.  ciL,  p.  8. 
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Because  of  their  higher  incidence  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,*  homosexuals 
as  a  group  will  compete  disproportionately  for  services  with  other  participants  in  the 
military's  medical  system.  Families  may  find  one  of  their  children,  suffering  from 
chicken  pox,  standing  in  waiting  room  lines  behind  homosexuals  suffering  from  dis- 
eases they  incurred  during  homosexual  activity. 

CO-LOs— Currently,  the  military  attempts  to  provide  for  the  collocation  of 
spouses  when  a  husband  and  wife  both  serve  in  the  same  branch  of  the  armed 
forces.  If  the  ban  is  lifted,  homosexual  couples  would  press  for  the  same  benefits, 
and  compete  with  these  families. 

CONCLUSION 

Civil  society  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  strong,  stable  families.  Military  fam- 
ilies face  a  number  of  unique  and  difficult  challenges  in  their  service  to  our  country. 
A  relatively  low  pay  scale,  frequent  relocations  and  long  oeriods  of  absence  by  some 
parents  make  the  military  family  especially  vulnerable.  Undermining  military  fami- 
lies by  placing  homosexual  behavior  on  a  par  with  marital  fidelity  would  provide 
devastating  evidence  that  our  Government  no  longer  recognizes  the  importance  of 
strong  families  in  cultivating  the  virtues  that  enable  us  to  be  a  free,  self-governing 
people.— Robert  H.  Knight,  Director  of  Cultural  Studies,  Daniel  S.  Garcia,  Research 
■  Assistant. 


*H.W.  Jaffe,  and  C.  Keewhan,  et  al.,  National  Case-Control  Study  of  Kaposi's  Sarcoma  and 
Pneumocystis  Carinii  Pneumonia  in  Homosexual  Men;  Part  1,  Epidemiological  Results,"  Annals 
of  Internal  Medicine,  1983,  99  (2)  pp.  145-157;  H.H.  Mansfield,  "Sexually  Transmitted  Disease 
in  Homosexual  Men,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health.  9,  1981.  pp.  989-990;  Karia  Jay  and 
Allen  Young,  The  Gay  Report,  Summit,  NY,  1979;  Janet  E.  Cans,  et.  al.,  "America's  Adolescents: 
How  Healthy  Are  They?,"  American  Medical  Association,  1990,  p.  31. 


Sexual  Disorientation 

Faulty  Research  in  the  Homosexual  Debate 


s  homosexual 
activists  seek  to 
gain  acceptance 
of  their  lifestyle, 
the  public 
debate  has  been 
clouded  by  flawed  research, 
surveys  taken  out  of  context, 
and  suspicion  on  both  sides. 
Homosexual  activists  have 
presented  long-discredited  data 
and  questionable  studies  as 
"fact."  They  have  been  given 
wide  coverage  by  various  media 
outlets,  which  often  appear 
embarrassingly  unfainiliar  with 
(or  openly  hostile  to)  valid 
scientiiic  criticism  of  major 
claims  made  by  homosexual 
activists.  These  include: 

•  TIjc  assertion  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  homo- 
sexual; 

•  The  argument  that  homo- 
sexuality is  an  immutable, 
genetically-based  sexual  orienta- 
tion; and 

•  The  portrayal  of  the 
homosexual  lifestyle  as  indistin- 
guishable from  traditional  life- 
styles based  on  family-centered, 
monogamous,  heterosexual 
marriage. 


The  10  Percent  Myth 

It  is  routinely  reported  that 
10  percent  of  the  population  is 
homosexual.  But  such  a  state- 
ment ignores  a  number  of 
recent  studies  which  show  that 
the  incidence  of  homosexual 
behavior  in  the  general  popula- 
tion is  less  than  three  percent 
and  may  be  as  little  as  one 
percent. 

The  10  percent  figure  is 
derived  entirely  from  the 


The  incidence  of 
homosexual  behavior  is 
less  than  three  percent 
and  may  be  as  little  as 
one  percent. 


studies  of  pioneer  sex  re- 
searcher Alfred  C  Kinsey,  an 
Indiana  University  zoologist, 
who  authored  Sexual  Behavior 
in  Oie  Human  Male  in  1948,' 
and  Sexual  Behavior  in  ihe 
Human  Female  in  1953.^  Based 
on  12,000  individual  interviews 
conducted  by  Kinsey  and  his 


staff,  Kinsey  estimated  that  10 
percent  of  males  are  homo- 
sexual for  at  least  three  years 
during  a  portion  of  their  lives. 
For  females,  Kinsey  said,  the 
figure  was  less  than  five  percent. 

Despite  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  Kinsey's  methods 
and  ethics  (see  sidebar  on  page 
3),  Kinsey's  findings  have  taken 
on  a  life  of  their  own.  They 
have  been  quoted  approvingly 
by  cultural  architects  such  as 
Playboy  publisher  Hugh  Hefner, 
and  repeated  without  qualifi- 
cation by  dozens  of  mainstream 
publications. 

To  dte  a  few  recent  examples 
using  the  10  percent  figure: 

•  Newsweek  magazine,  in  a 
recent  article  on  gays  in  the  mil- 
itary, reports  that  "like  the  pop- 
ulation at  large,  the  armed 
forces  arc  10  percent  gay;"^ 

•  In  his  book.  What  You 
Can  Do  to  Avoid  AIDS.  Magic 
Johnson  writes,  "Many  experts 
believe  that  10  percent  of  the 
population  is  gay  and  lesbian."' 

•  Parade  magazine,  which 
has  a  weekly  circulation  of  36 
million,  recently  ran  a  story 
which  dted  "the  estimate  of  10 
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perc&nl  for  homosexuals  in  the 
U.S.  male  population."^ 

That  the  10  percent  figure  has 
achieved  such  wide  currency  is 
no  accident.  As  homosexual 
activist  Bruce  Voeller  noted  in  a 
recent  book,  the  10  percent 
figure  is  central  to  the  homo- 
sexual movement's  efforts  to 
legitiinate  the  gay  lifestyle; 
I  campaigned  with  Gay 
groups  and  in  the  media 
across  the  country  for  the 
Kinsey-based  finding  that 
'We  are  everywhere.'  This 
slogan  became  a  National 
Gay  Task  Force  leitmotif. 
And  the  issues  derived  from 
the  implications  of  the 
Kinsey  data  became  key 
pans  of  the  national  political, 
educational  and  legislative 
programs  during  my  years  at 
New  York's  Gay  Activist 
Alliance  and  the  National 
Gay  Task  Force.  And  after 
years  of  our  educating  those 
who  inform  the  public  and 
make  its  laws,  the  concept 
that  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  gay  has  become  a 
generally  accepted  fact.' 
While  some  reminding  al- 
ways seems  necessary,  the  10 
percent  figure  is  regularly 
utili2ed  by  scholars,  by  the 
press,  and  in  government 
statistics.  As  with  so  many 
pieces  of  knowledge  and 
myth,  repeated  telling  made 
it  so — incredible  as  the 
notion  was  to  the  world  when 
the  Kinsey  group  first  put 
forth  its  data  or  decades  later 
when  the  Gay  Movement 
pressed  that  data  into  public 
consciousness.' 
Despite  its  pervasiveness,  the 
10  percent  figure  does  not  stand 
up  under  serious  scientific 
scrutiny.  Among  other  question- 


able methods,  Kinsey  relied 
heavily  on  data  gleaned  from 
criminals — including  sex  offend- 
ers— and  extrapolated  his 
findings  to  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  convicted  criminals 
comprised  25  percent  of  Kin- 
sey's  male  sample,  even  though 
they  made  up  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation.' 

Apart  from  this  sampling 
problem,  psychologist  Abraham 
Maslow  said  Kinsey's  work,  like 
all  sex  surveys,  had  a  high 
margin  of  error  because  many 
people  are  not  honest  or  willing 
to  talk  about  their  most  inti- 
mate sexual  secrets,  and  be- 
cause respondents  can  be  easily 
coached  by  researchers  into 
giving  answers  to  suit  a 
hypothesis.* 

Interestingly,  Wardell  Pom- 
eroy.  one  of  Kinsey's  research 
colleagues,  admitted  in  a  1972 
book  that  such  coaching  was 
quite  common  in  the  Kinsey 


Kinsey  relied  heavily  on 
data  gleaned  from 
criminals — including  sex 
offenders — and 
extrapolated  his  findings 
to  the  general 
population. 

team's  data  collection.'  "We 
assumed  that  everyone  had 
engaged  in  everything,  and  so 
we  began  by  asking  when  he 
had  first  done  it,"  Pomeroy 
reported.  If  the  answer  given 
did  not  satisfy  the  interviewer, 
Pomeroy  said,  the  Kinsey  team 
would  respond  by  saying  things 
like,  "Look,  I  don't  give  a  d— 


what  you've  done,  but  if  vou 
don't  tell  me  the  straight  of  it. 
it's  better  that  we  stop  this 
history  right  here.  Now.  how  old 
were  you  the  first  time  this  or 
that  happened?" 

Intimidation  tactics  such  as 
these  are  believed  to  have  been 
particularly  effective  with  the 
prison  iiunates  participating  in 
the  study  since  aborted  inter- 
views would  have  required 
them  to  return  to  their  cells 
prematurely,  where  they  could 
not  enjoy  the  free  candy,  soft 
drinks  and  cigarettes  provided 
by  the  Kinsey  interviewers. 

More  Reliable  Estimates 

While  no  reputable  survev 
has  come  close  to  replicating 
the  Kinsey  findings,  a  number 
of  recent  studies  suggest  that 
the  homosexual  subgroup  is 
considerably  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population.  For 
example,  a  1989  study  of 
randomly-selected  adult  males. 
published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  \ielded  a  result  of  just 
under  three  percent  for  homo- 
sexual activity'"  Siinilarlv.  a 
1989  study  of  36.741  Minnesota 
teen-agers  reported  in  Pediat- 
rics, found  that  only  1 .5  percent 
of  the  males  and  1.1  percent  of 
the  females  were  bisexual  or 
homosexual.  Of  the  18- year- 
olds,  only  0.8  were  homosexual 
or  bisexual." 

Ongoing,  broadly-based 
national  surveys  of  about  10.000 
subjects  conduaed  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  have  found 
that  less  than  three  percent  of 
men  say  they  have  had  sex  with 
another  man  "at  some  time 
since  1977,  even  one  time."'^ 
(Since  the  incidence  of  lesbi- 
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anism  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  half  the  rate  of  male 
homosexuality,  these  surveys 
suggest  homosexuality  in  the 
total  population  may  be  less 
than  two  percent.) 

Moreover,  a  study  released  in 
1991  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  and  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion found  that  only  "two 
percent  of  sexually  active  adults 
reported  being  exclusively 
homosexual  or  bisexual  during 
the  year  preceding  the  survey, 
and  five  to  six  percent  have 
been  exclusively  homosexual  or 
bisexual  since  age  18."'^  Since 
the  figures  cited  do  not  take 
into  account  millions  df  people 
who  are  not  sexually  active, 
(including  children,  some  eld- 
erly people  and  celibate  singles) 
the  aggregate  figures  for  the 
incidence  of  homosexualir\  or 
bisexuality  are  even  lower  for 
the  general  population. 

Given  the  problems  of  accu- 
racy which  Maslow  suggested 
are  inherent  in  any  sex  survey, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assert 
that  any  single  study  measures 
the  size  of  the  homosexual 
population  precisely.  However, 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and 
its  general  consistency,  strongly 
suggest  that  the  much- 
publicized  10  percent  statistic 
greatly  exaggerates  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  that  is 
homosexual. 

A  Genetic  Basis? 

Over  the  years,  various 
studies  purporting  to  prove  that 
bomosextiality  has  a  detennina- 
tive  genetic  basis  have  been 
publicized,  and  then  have  col- 
lapsed after  more  scrutiny.  The 
two  most  recent  examples,  a 
study  of  brain  nodes  (neuron 
clusters)  and  a  study  of  identical 
twins,  have  been  touted  in 


Was  Kinsey's  Research 
Ideologically-Driven? 


Ithough  Alfred 
C.  Kinsey  gener- 
ally has  been 
portrayed  as  a 
dispassionate, 
objective  re- 
searcher, some  of  his  writings 
clearly  contradia  this  depiction. 
In  his  two  major  studies  on 
sexual  behavior,  Kinsey  openly 
criticized  traditional  sexual  mores 
and  advocated  unorthodox  and 
even  illegal  sexual  behavior 
(including  sex  between  adults  and 
children,  and  berween  humans 
and  animals).' 

Kinsey  also  rep>orted  on  exper- 
iments involving  317  boys,  aged 
two  months  to  15  years,  who 
were  sexually  manipulated  by 
"technically  trained"  observers 
who  used  stop  watches  to  record 
"orgasms."^  What  could  Kinsey's 
motivation  have  been  in  utilizing 
data  obtained  imder  such 
ethically-questionable  circum- 
stances? 

A  1989  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  explains; 

[Kinsey)  attempted  to  counter 
the  traditional  religious  view 
that  sexual  virtue  was  entirely 
composed  of  heterosexual 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
reproduction  inside  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  the 
orthodox  psychoanalytic 
revision  of  this  traditional 
view,  which  admitted  the 
existence  of  other  fonns  of 
sexual  expression  but  treated 
them  as  either  perversions 
from  or  preludes  to  the 
sexual  'normality'  found  in 
mature  heterosexual  com- 
mitted relationships.^ 
According  to  Kinsey  biogra- 
pher Paul  Robinson,  Kinsey 
consistently  favored  nontradi- 
tional  forms  of  sexuality  in  the 


way  he  construaed  his  books. 
Marital  intercourse  was  "rudely 
confined  to  a  single  chapter  in 
the  back  of  the  book,  where  it 
received  about  one-third  the 
attention  devoted  to  homosexual 

relations a  remarkable  feat  of 

sexual  leveling — the  funda- 
mental categories  of  his  analysis 
dearly  worked  to  undermine  the 
traditional  sexual  order."' 

The  Kinsey  ideology  has  al- 
tered the  nation "s  legal  codes  for 
sex  crimes,  and  has  been  used  as 
■  a  touchstone  for  numerous  fed- 
eral policies,  particularly  the 
funding  of  sex  education  and 
resezu'ch  and  prevention  pro- 
grams for  AIDS,  drug  abuse  and 
suicide. 

Walter  Stewart  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  scientific 
detective  who  hunts  out  fraud,  is 
calling  for  an  investigation  of 
Kinsey's  work.  "Serious  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  va- 
lidity and  ethical  basis  [Kinsey 
used]  and  these  questions  are  not 
going  to  go  away  without  mvesti- 
gation,"  Stewart  says.  "This  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  scientists 
to  exercise  their  professional  role 
in  policing  their  own  ranks."* 

;  Alfnd  C  Kinsfy.  Wardell  B. 
Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Manin,  Sexual 
Behavior  in  the  Human  Male.  W.B 
Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1948.  pp. 
157-192.  667-678. 

2  Ibid 

3  Paul  Robinson,  The  Modemiiarion 
of  Sex.  Harper  A  Row.  1976.  pp.  5S-59. 

4  Charles  F.  Turner.  Heather  C.  Miller, 
and  Lincoln  E.  Moses,  eds.,  AIDS: 
Sexual  Behavior  and  Intravenous  Drug 
Use.  National  Research  Council,  Na- 
tional Academy  Press,  p.  86. 

5  Waller  Stewan,  telephone  interview. 
April  17,  1991. 
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many  recent  news  stories  as 
proof  that  homosexuality  is  an 
immutable  characteristic  like 
skin  color. 

In  the  "brain  node"  study, 
Simon  LeVay.  a  professed 
homosexual  who  worked  until 
recently  at  the  Jonas  Salk 
Institute,  examined  the  brains 
of  35  male  cadavers  and  found 
significant  differences  between 

Since  behavior  can  alter 
brain  patterns,  the  size 
of  the  nodes  may  be  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of 
homosexual  activity. 


the  brains  of  homosexual  and 
heterosexual  men.'''  Specifically, 
LeVay  found  thai  a  cluster  of 
neurons  known  as  rNAH3  (the 
third  interstitial  nucleus  of  the 
anterior  hjpothalamus)  was 
more  than  twice  as.large  in 
heterosexual  males  as  in  homo- 
sexual males. 

Problems  abound  with  the 
LeVay  study  First,  LeVay  did 
not  verify  the  sexual  orientation 
of  hi:  16  supposedly  non- 
homosexual  male  subjects.  TTiis 
failure  to  identif\'  accurately  a 
comparison  group,  which  LeVay 
acknowledges  as  "a  distinct 
shoncoming  of  my  study,"  is  an 
especially  serious  lapse  since  six 
of  the  16  reportedly  hetero- 
sexual men  had  died  of 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS).  The  dispro- 
portionate number  of  heterosex- 
ual males  who  died  of  AIDS 
(37,5  percent  in  LeVay's  sample 
compared  to  less  than  one 
percent  in  the  general  popula- 
tion) is  so  high  as  to  cast  serious 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
study 

Moreover,  not  all  of  the 
presumedly  heterosexual  men 
had  larger  brain  node  clusters 


than  the  homosexuals.  Three  of 
the  "heterosexuals"  had  clusters 
smaller  than  the  mean  size  of 
the  clusters  of  the  homosexuals, 
and  one  of  the  "heterosexuals" 
had  the  third  smaUest  node 
cluster  in  the  entire  study 
Further,  three  of  the  homosex- 
uals had  larger  clusters  than  the 
mean  size  for  the  "heterosexu- 
als." These  major  exceptions 
undermine  any  claim  that  the 
clusters  are  a  determinative 
factor  in  sexual  orientation. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  that  any 
relationship  exists  between 
homosexuality  and  smaller 
brain  nodes,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  hypothalamus  causes 
sexual  orientation.  Since  be- 
havior can  alter  brain  patterns, 
the  size  of  the  nodes  may  be 
the  result,  not  the  cause,  of 
homosexual  activity. 

In  the  twins  study.  Dr.  J. 
Michael  Bailey  of  Northwestern 
University  and  Dr.  Richard 
PLUard  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine  ref>oncu 
that  if  one  male  twin  is  homo- 
sexual, then  the  likelihood  that 
the  other  twin  is  also  homo- 
sexual is  nearly  three  times 
greater  if  the  two  males  are 
identical  twins  instead  of  fra- 
ternal twins.'' 

The  authors  found  that  in 
sets  of  identical  twins  in  which 
at  least  one  male  was  homo- 
sexual, 52  percent  were  both 
homosexual,  contrasted  with  22 
percent  of  fraternal  twins  and 
nine  percent  of  non-twin  blood 
brothers.  The  authors  claim  that 
the  higher  incidence  among  the 
identical  twins  who  have  closer 
genetic  ties  than  fraternal  twins 
or  non-twin  blood  brothers, 
suggests  a  possible  genetic  basis 
for  homosexuality. 

Like  the  brain  nodes  study, 
this  study  has  some  serious 
shortcomings.  For  starters,  the 
sample  size  is  statistically  small, 
and  the  volunteers  were  re- 


cruited through  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  homosexual-oriented 
publication.  This  does  not 
necessarily  discredit  the  studv. 
but  it  does  cast  some  doubt  as 
to  how  objective  a  sample  was 
obtamed. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  48 
percent  of  the  identical  twin 
sets  were  not  both  homosexual 
indicates  that  faaors  other  than 
shared  genes  play  a  determina- 
tive role  in  at  least  some  cases. 
"There  must  be  something  in 
the  environment  to  yield  the 
discordant  twins,"  Bailey 
acknowledges.'* 

Since  the  twins  in  the  stud\- 
were  raised  in  the  same  house- 
holds, the  researchers  have  no 
way  of  separating  genetic  fac- 
tors (if,  indeed,  any  exist)  from 
environmental  influences.  "In 
order  for  such  a  study  to  be  at 
all  meaningful,  you"d  have  to 
look  at  twins  raised  apart."  savs 
Brown  University  develop- 
mental biologist  Anne  Fausto 
Stirling.  "It's  such  badly  inter- 
preted genetics."" 


Since  the  twins  in  the 
study  were  raised  in  the 
same  households,  the 
researchers  have  no  way 
of  separating  genetic 
factors  (if,  indeed, 
any  exist)  from 
environmental  ir^uences. 


Not  only  did  the  twins  study 
fail  to  separate  genetic  faaors 
from  environmental  influences, 
but  it  also  did  not  explore  what 
role,  if  any,  incest  may  have 
played  in  producing  the  discrep- 
ancies between  identical  and 
fraternal  twins.  If,  for  example, 
the  study  had  found  that  incest 
was  more  common  amone 
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identical  twins  than  fraternal 
twins  or  non-twin  blood 
brothers,  this  could  have  helped 
to  explain  their  varying  rates  of 
homosexual  involvement  (al- 
though it  would  not  have  set- 
tled questions  of  causality 
necessarily).  Despite  previous 
research  showing  a  strong 
correlation  between  incest  and 
homosexuality  generally,'*  the 
authors  dismissed  incest  as  an 
"insignificant"  variable  and  did 
not  report  what  role  it  may 
have  played  in  their  findings. 
This  no  doubt  pleased  homo- 
sexual advocates  who  tend  to 
play  dovm  the  link  between 
homosexuality  and  incest. 

Changing  Preferences 

The  absence  of  data  proving 
a  determinative  genetic  basis 
for  homosexuality  is  significant 
because  it  undermines  the 
oft-repeated  claim  that  homo- 
sexuality is  an  immutable 
characteristic  like' race  or 
ethnic  origin.  This  claim  is 
debunked  further,  and  rather 
conclusively,  by  the  existence 
of  men  and  women  who  have 
changed  their  sexual  prefer- 
ence and  left  the  homosexual 
lifestyle.  Masters  and  Johnson 
report  a  79.1  percent  imme- 
diate success  rate  for  their 
chents  who  attempt  to  discon- 
tinue their  homosexual  prac- 
tices and  a  71.6  percent  suc- 
cess rate  after  five  years." 
(Some  slip  back  into  the 
homosexual  lifestyle — just  as 
some  recovering  alcoholics  fall 
off  the  wagon.) 

Tbtis,  homosexual  activists 
have  no  basis  for  equating  their 
struggle  for  special  legal  privi- 
leges with  that  of  the  dvil  rights 
movement.  Homosexual  behav- 
ior— which  one  can  choose  or 
choose  not  to  act  out— camiot 
be  equated  with  an  immutable 
charaaeristic,  such  as  race  or 
ethnic  origin,  over  which  one 


has  no  control.  Put  another  way 
one  can  become  a  former 
homosexual,  but  not  a  former 
Hispanic  or  a  former  black. 

Similarly,  homosexual  be- 
havior cannot  be  equated  with 
religious  belief,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Behaviors  are  not 
covered  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. If  they  were,  alcoholics  or 
drug  addicts  or  compulsive 
shoppers,  for  example,  could 
claim  special  privileges. 

There  are  no  "Jim  Crow" 
laws  on  the  books  against 
homosexuals  as  there  once  were 
against  blacks.  There  are  only 
laws  prohibiting  behaviors 
associated  with  homosexuality, 
such  as  sodomy,  which  are 
applicable  to  heterosexuals  as 
well. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  homosexuals  as  a  class 
have  suffered  serious  economic 
hardships  from  discrimination. 
as  blacks  and  other  minorities 
have.  According  to  1988  surveys 
by  Sinunons  Market  Research 
Bureau  Inc..^°  the  average 
household  income  of  the 
readers  of  the  top  eight  homo- 
sexual newspapers  is  $55,430, 
compared  to  $32,144  for  all 
Americans.  Since  the  average 
homosexual  household  has 
fewer  than  two  people,  per 
capita  income  among  homo- 
sexual households  is  three  times 
that  of  the  general  population. 
In  addition,  59.6  percent  of  the 
homosexual  population  have 
college  degrees  compared  with 
18.0  percent  among  the  overall 
population,  and  49.0  percent  of 
the  homosexual  popiilation  hold 
professional  or  managerial 
positions,  compared  with  15.9 
percent  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Homosexuality  generally 
only  becomes  an  issue  when 
homosexuals  make  it  one;  that 
is,  when  they  force  their 
choice  of  behavior — or 


approval  of  their  choice  of 
behavior — on  others.  Most 
employers  do  not  inquire  into 
an  employee's  private  life.  But 
when  formerly  private  be- 
havior becomes  public,  it  is  a 
different  arena.  Should  em- 
ployers have  to  accommodate 


One  can  become  a 
former  homosexual,  but 
not  a  former  Hispanic  or 
a  former  black. 


employees  who  indulge  in  any 
behavior  they  choose''  Should 
a  Jewish  employer,  for  ex- 
ample, be  forced  to  empio>  a 
white  supremacist  who  brags 
about  the  fact  that  he  spends 
his  weekends  burning  crosses'' 

The  Homosexual 
Lifestyle 

In  1973.  the  American  Ps\- 
chiatric  Association  (APA) 
voted  to  delete  homosexuality 
as  a  medical  term  from  its  list 
of  abnormalities.  Despite  later 
surveys  showing  that  a  majority 
of  psychiatrists  regarded  homo- 
sexuahty  as  an  abnormality."^' 
the  decision  came  about  partly 
because  only  one-quarter  of  the 
members  of  the  APA  voted  on 
the  proposed  change.  Still,  the 
vote  represented  a  major  vic- 
tory for  the  National  Gay  Task 
Force,  which  had  heavily  lob- 
bied delegates  by  phone,  by 
mail,  and  in  p>erson. 

TVvo  decades  later,  the  homo- 
sexual movement  continues  to 
use  the  legitimacy  gained  from 
such  victories  to  advance  the 
idea  that  the  typical  gay  lifestyle 
mirrors  that  of  the  married 
heterosexual  population. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
homosexuals  who  other^vise 
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lead  relatively  normal  lives. 
TTiey  have  stable,  monogamous 
relationships  and  typically  do 
not  make  an  issue  of  their 
sexuality.  But  these  are  excep- 
tions. In  fact,  a  1981  study 
found  that  only  two  percent  of 
homosexuals  could  be  classified 
as  monogamous  or  semi- 
monogamous  (10  or  fewer 
lifetime  partners)." 


At  least  one- third  of  all 
child  molestations 
involve  homosexual 
activity. 


Most  male  homosexuals  show 
a  high  degree  of  promiscuity, 
and  most  male  and  female 
homosexuals  show  a  pattern  of 
self-destructive  behavior.  For 
example,  a  1978  study  found 
that  43  percent  of  white  male 
homosexuals  estirtiated  that 
they  had  sex  with  500  or  more 
different  partners,  and  28 
percent  reported  having  more 
than  1.000  partners. ■'  Seventy- 
nine  percent  said  that  more 
than  half  their  partners  were 
strangers,  and  70  percent  said 
more  than  half  of  their  part- 
ners were  men  with  whom 
they  had  sex  onlv  once.  By 
1984,  in  the  face'of  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  average  homosexual 
promiscuity  dropped  from  70 
10  50  partners  per  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  American  Psy- 
chological Association  study.""* 
This  is  still  an  enormous 
number  of  partners,  especially 
in  light  of  high  rates  of  AIDS, 
syphilis,  gonorrhea,  genital 
wans,  hepatitis  A.  hepatitis  B, 
and  tuberculosis  among  homo- 
sexuals. Indeed,  a  compilation 
of  recent  health  studies^* 
shows  that  homosexuals  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's most  serious  sexually 


transmitted  diseases.  Homo- 
sexual youths  are  23  times 
more  likely  to  contract  a 
sexually-transmitted  disease 
than  heterosexual  youths. 
Lesbians  are  19  times  more 
likely  than  heterosexual 
women  to  have  had  syphilis, 
twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
genital  wans,  and  four  times 
as  likely  to  have  scabies.  Male 
homosexuals  are  14  times 
more  likely  to  have  had  syph- 
ilis than  male  heterosexuals. 
They  are  also  thousands  of 
times  more  likely  to  contract 
AIDS.  According  to  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  AIDS  cases  in 
the  U.S.  are  directly  attributable 
to  homosexual  condua."* 

Surprisingly,  however.  AIDS 
has  had  only  a  modest  effect  on 
the  average  life  exf>ectancy  of  a 
homosexual  male.  According  to 
a  recent  study^^  of  5246  obitu- 
aries in  16  homosexual  newspa- 
pers from  coast  to  coast,  the 
average  age  of  men  dying  from 
AIDS  is  39.  The  average  age  of 
homosexuals  dying  from  all 
other  causes  is  even  more 
revealing:  41.  Only  one  percent 
die  of  old  age.  Accordingly,  in 
study  after  study,  less  than  three 
percent  of  all  homosexuals 
surveyed  are  over  the  age  of  55. 
High  rates  of  risky  and  self- 
destructive  behavior  (for  ex- 
ample, a  report  by  the  National 
Lesbian-Gay  Health  Founda- 
tion found  that  homosexuals  are 
about  three  times  as  likely  as 
heterosexuals  to  have  an  al- 
cohol or  drug  abuse  problem^) 
no  doubt  contribute  significsmtly 
to  the  reduced  life  exjjeaancy 
of  homosexual  men. 

It  is  often  argued  that  this 
destructive  behavior  is  due  to 
society's  unwillingness  to  accept 
homosexuality.  But  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  of)en  validation  of 
homosexuality,  has  an  abun- 
dance of  the  social  pathologies 
associated  with  homosexuality. 


The  city  has  a  rate  of  infectious 
Hepatitis  A  twice  the  national 
average,  a  rate  of  infectious 
Hepatitis  B  three  times  the 
national  average,  and  a  rate  of 
venereal  diseases  22  times  the 
national  average.-''  Despite  a 
blizzard  of  information  on 
so-called  "safe  sex"'  practices, 
some  homosexuals  still  frequent 
Bay  area  bathhouses  and  46 
percent  of  young  homosexuals 
in  San  Francisco  admitted  in  a 
1990  poll  that  they  had  had 
unprotected  anal  intercourse 
during  the  preceding  month.'" 
Nearly  43  percent  of  the  homo- 
sexual men  aged  17  to  19  who 
participated  in  a  1991  San 
Francisco  Department  of 
Health  survey  said  they  were 
engaging  in  unprotected  anal 
intercourse.'" 

Harboring  Child 
Molesters 

Homosexuals  often  say  thai 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  be 
child  molesters  than  heterosex- 
uals, and  that  most  molestation 
cases  involve  heterosexuals.  But 
these  assertions  are  misleading 
Most  molestations  are  com- 
mitted by  heterosexuals,  but 
only  because  the  vast  majonty 
of  people  are  heterosexual. 
Even  though  homosexuals 
represent  less  than  three  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population,  at 
least  one-third  of  all  child 
molestations  involve  homo- 
sexual aaivity.^-  Thus,  the 
propensity  for  pedophilia  is  far 
higher  among  homosexuals. 

Moreover,  some  parts  of  the 
homosexual  movement  openly 
endorse  pedophilia.  For  ex- 
ample, a  March  26, 1992  edito- 
rial in  the  San  Francisco  homo- 
sexual publication.  Sentinel. 
supports  "homosexual  men  who 
love  boys,"  and  states  that  "the 
love  between  men  and  boys  is 
at  the  foundation  of  homosexu- 
ality."'^ 
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Homosexual-thetned  travel 
publications  include  sections  on 
where  to  obtain  boy  lovers  most 
inexpensively  (Mexico  and 
Thailand),  and  an  international 
guide  includes  a  list  of  several 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the 
Netherlands  that  sp)ecialize  in 
boys?* 

In  1990,  the  Journal  of  Ho- 
mosexuality  devoted  an  entire 
issue  to  the  theme  of  "Male 
Intergenerational  Intimacy."  In 
his  essay,  David  Thoistad,  a 
founding  member  of  the  North 
American  Man/Boy  Love 
Association  (NAMBLA)  and 
former  president  of  New  York's 
Gay  Actisists  Alhance. -writes: 
"The  issue  of  man/boy  love  has 
intersected  the  gay  movement 
since  the  late  nineteenth  centu- 
ry." Yet.  he  complains  that 
pedophilia  is  being  suppressed 
by  the  "gay  movement,"  which 
"seeks  to  sanitize  the  image  of 
homosexuality  to  facihtate  its 
entrance  into  the  social  main- 
stream."^^ 

The  recent  case  of  Edward 
"Uncle  Eddie"  Saviu.  the 
AIDS-infected  pedophile  in 
Philadelphia  who  reportedly 
had  sex  with  hundreds  of 
boys.-**  is  not  just  an  isolated 
example,  but  appears  to  be  pan 
of  a  major  pedophilic  undercur- 
rent among  homosexuals.  For 
years,  some  homosexual  activ- 
ists have  fought  to  lower  sexual 
age-of-consent  laws,  a  demand 
that  was  pan  of  the  original 
Gay  Bill  of  Rights  (1972). 
NAMBLA.  which  champions 
-intergenerational  sex,"  marches 
in  Gay  Pride  parades  and 
advertises  in  Paidika:  The 
Journal  of  Pedophilia,  which  is 
published  in  the  Netberiands 
and  is  available  in  major  homo- 
sexual bookstores. 

According  to  a  recent  content 
analysis  of  the  Advocate,  the 
mainstream  homosexual  maga- 
zine, 58  percent  of  the  personal 
ads  are  for  prostitution,  many 


of  them  openly  soliciting  boys. 
Of  2,(X)0  personal  ads  a  month 
in  the  Advocate,  only  one 
percent  advertise  for  monoga- 
mous relationships.'^  Some  of 
the  ads  offer  or  solicit  socks  and 
"soiled"  jock  straps  and  under- 
wear, which  was  the  way  "Uncle 
Eddie"  purponedlv  lured  young 
boys  to  his  home.^ 

These  and  other  unconven- 
tional practices  lend  credence  to 
statistical  data  linking  homosex- 
uality to  a  variety  of  socially 
undesirable  outcomes  not 
commonly  found  within  the 
mainstream  heterosexual 
fK>pulation. 

Intimidation  =  Silence 

The  debate  over  homosexu- 
ality and  homosexual  rights  has 
not  been  conducted  in  an  open 
atmosphere  where  there  is  a 
free  exchange  of  information 
and  opinion.  Increasingly,  rad- 
ical homosexual  activists  affil- 
iated with  groups  like  ACT-UP 
and  Queer  Nation  have  used 
disruptive  tactics  designed  to 
close  off  debate. 

For  example,  during  a  1990 
meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
board  of  education,  critics  of 
Project  10  (a  public  school 
program  that  offers  counseling 
sessions  with  homosexuals, 
pro-homosexual  literature  and 
referrals  to  homosexual  orga- 
nizations) were  interrupted  by 
loud  whistles  blown  by  homo- 
sexual activists.  Similar 
whistle-blowing  has  been  used 
by  homosexual  hecklers  to 
disrupt  other  public  speeches 
and  events.  In  Springfield, 
Oregon,  several  businesses 
that  advertised  in  a  May.  1992 
pro-family  newsletter  openly 
opposing  homosexual  rights 
legislation  had  their  windows 
smashed."  In  1991,  homo- 
sexual activists  tried  to  van- 
dalize the  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia office  of  the  Traditional 


Values  Coalition,  a  group  that 
opposes  special  privileges  for 
homosexuals,  but  they  were 
stopped  by  security  guards.  At 
least  one  prominent  journalist, 
former  Sacramento  Union 
editor  Joseph  Farah.  has  had 
to  fend  off  physical  attack. 
Farah  was  targeted  partly 
because  his  newspaper  began 
using  the  word  homosexual 
instead  of  gay. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  radical 
homosexual  aaivists  have 
employed  methods  character- 
istic of  those  used  by  extremist 
groups.  In  a  remarkable  article 
in  The  Washington  Blade,  a 
major  homosexual  newspaper. 
ACr-UP/D.C.  founder  Eric  M. 
PoUard  calls  the  AIDS  activist 
group  "a  truly  fascist  organiza- 
tion" and  said  he  and  other 
group  members  learned  "sub- 
versive tactics,  drawn  largely 
from  the  voluminous  Mein 
Kampf.  which  some  of  us 
studied  as  a  working  model. """^ 
To  his  credit.  Pollard,  who  has 
since  left  the  organization, 
implores  ACT-UP  to  abandon 
the  use  of  intimidation. 

The  American  public  needs 
and  deserves  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  issues  sur- 
roimding  homosexual  behavior 
It  needs  and  deserves  a  free  and 
open  debate  where  long- 
discredited  research — liie  the 
Kinsey-based  finding  that  one  in 
ten  Americans  is  homosexu- 
al— is  openly  challenged  rather 
than  reported  as  truth. 

So  long  as  ignorance  and 
intimidation  continue  to  pro- 
duce silence  on  these  issues, 
silence  will  truly  equal  death — 
death  to  any  responsible  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  homo- 
sexuaUty  poses  to  its 
practitioners  and  to  American 
society  at  large. 

— by  Robert  Knight,  Director. 
FRC  Cidtural  Studies  Project 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  General,  for  your  opening  remarks 
and  we  would  now  move  to  Chaplain  Hutchens. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAPLAIN  BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  M.  HUTCHENS, 
ARNG  (RET.),  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  CHAPLAINS  COMMIS- 
SION, NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EVANGELICALS 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for 
convening  these  hearings  and  for  the  balance  and  fairness  that  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  ones  given  thus  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Chaplam  Brig. 
Gen.  James  M.  Hutchens,  Army  National  Guard  Retired.  I  am  the 
pastor  of  Christ's  Church,  Arlington,  Virginia  affiliated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  I  speak  for  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Joint  Evangelicals,  as  the  Associate  Director  of  their 
Chaplain's  Commission,  which  represents  50,000  churches,  70  de- 
nominations with  15  million  constituents  in  America. 

The  National  Association  of  Evangelical  Chaplains  Commission 
endorses  over  700  chaplains  to  the  Armed  Forces.  I  speak  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  not  an  official  representative  of  a  service  or  a  branch 
in  the  military. 

I  come  to  speak  to  that  aspect  of  the  homosexual  issue  rep- 
resented by  the  "M"  word.  The  word  that  for  one  reason  or  other 
has  not  been  surfaced  with  sufficient  visibility  to  allow  for  deJDate. 
The  word  that  has  been  tiptoed  around  by  many  in  our  political 
leadership  for  fear  of  unleashing  the  wrath  of  the  homosexual 
movement  of  this  country,  the  word  about  which  the  clergy  in  gen- 
eral and  more  specifically  military  chaplains  could  and  should  be 
speaking  out  with  a  voice  of  what  the  scriptures  refer  to  as  a  trum- 
pet that  sounds  a  clear  call. 

The  "M"  word,  of  course,  is  morality.  I  come  to  speak  to  the 
moral  dimension  of  homosexuals  in  the  military.  Professor  David  A. 
Schlueter,  a  law  professor  from  St.  Mary's  University  in  reality  set 
the  context  of  this  debate  when  he  stated  on  the  first  day  of  Sen- 
ator Nunn's  Armed  Services  hearing  on  March  29,  quote,  "a  key 
question  before  Congress  is  whether  the  military  should  be  re- 
quired to  accommodate  a  status  or  behavior  which  many  service 
members,  civilians  and  potential  service  members  would  find  unac- 
ceptable on  moral  or  religious  grounds."  On  one  occasion.  President 
John  Adams  noted  we  nave  no  Government  armed  with  power 
which  is  capable  of  contending  with  human  passions  unbridled  by 
morality  or  religion.  Our  Constitution  was  made  for  a  moral  and 
religious  people.  It  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  government  of  any 

other.  .11  1 

To  demonstrate  this,  I  will  consider  three  areas  with  the  moral 
dimension  most  visibly  impact  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary. Number  one,  readiness,  number  2,  recruiting  and  retention, 
and  3,  religious  rights. 

Regarding  readiness,  the  focal  point  of  whether  or  not  homo- 
sexuals should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  military  is  indeed  the 
issue  of  readiness.  When  all  the  indices  of  readiness  indicators  are 
considered  to  include  effective  training,  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  technology  and  excellence  in  leadership,  the  most  critical  indi- 
cator of  readiness  is  the  morale  of  the  soldier.  Morale  speaks  to  his 
spiritual  and  emotional  state. 
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General  of  the  Army,  George  C.  Marshall,  said  this:  'The  sol- 
dier's heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the  soldier's  soul  are  everything. 
Unless  the  soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  he  cannot  be  relied  on  and 
he  will  fail  himself  and  his  country  in  the  end." 

Anything  that  threatens  the  cohesion  and  bonding  of  soldiers  to- 
gether as  the  presence  of  the  avowed  homosexuals  invariably  does, 
particularly  in  combat,  adversely  affects  the  soldier's  morale  and 
thus  his  combat  effectiveness.  To  disregard  the  moral  values  in- 
stilled in  the  basic  religious  upbringing  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
service  members  will  invariably  diminish  unit  readiness.  People  in 
combat  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  life  and  death  environment  with 
those  with  whom  they  cannot  bond  morally.  A  lowering  of  morals 
brings  a  lowering  of  morale,  a  lower  of  trust,  and  as  a  result  a  low- 
ering in  the  will  to  fight. 

Second,  regarding  recruiting  and  retention,  newspaper  columnist 
Don  Feder,  author  of  the  book  "A  Conservative  Jew  Looks  at  Pagan 
America",  wrote  in  a  column  last  year  and  I  quote,  "homosexuality 
is  the  metaphysical  negation  of  life.  Incapable  of  reproduction,  that 
is  giving  life,  it  can  replenish  its  numbers  only  by  seduction." 

Indeed,  that  is  a  chilling  prospect  for  parents  to  consider  when 
they  give  counsel  to  their  military  age  children  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  should  enter  the  military.  AJlow  me  to  share  a  personal 
perspective.  I  entered  the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man  in  June  of 
1955.  As  a  young  man  without  much  direction  or  purpose  in  life, 
I  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  ministry  of  my 
regimental  chaplain. 

Following  my  enlisted  tour,  I  got  out  of  the  Army  and  returned 
to  college  and  graduated  from  seminary  and  returned  to  Active 
Duty  as  a  chaplain.  I  retired  in  November  1992  with  a  total  of  37 
years  enlisted  and  commissioned  service  on  Active  Duty  as  well  as 
with  the  United  States  Army  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  at 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

In  addition,  our  son  was  a  top  honor  graduate  from  an  excellent 
high  school.  He  applied  for  entrance  to  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point.  He  was  accepted  and  graduated  with  honors  and 
served  his  country  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  We  felt  confident, 
my  family  and  I,  that  he  would  be  in  an  environment  compatible 
with  personal  morality. 

I  relate  this  to  you  with  this  caveat.  If  the  ban  on  homosexuals 
in  the  military  is  lifted  and  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  countermand  the  President's  decision,  I  could  not  with 
a  clear  conscious  nor  would  I  encourage  my  son  or  anyone  else's 
son  or  daughter  to  go  into  the  military.  I  would  not  recommend 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  because  they  would  be  under  the  same 
mandate  to  admit  avowed  homosexuals. 

I  could  not  recommend  even  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  military,  much 
less  a  career,  knowing  full  well  that  the  open  avowal  of  homo- 
sexuality in  the  military  would  serve  as  a  moral  affront  to  personal 
values  and  to  religious  convictions.  The  climate  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  their  cultivation  and  development. 

Clearly  regarding  retention,  our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  would  be  compromised  if  there  is  a  reduced  retention 
rate.  If  the  exclusion  policy  is  lifted,  be  assured  that  those  with 
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conviction  of  moral  values  based  on  religious  beliefs  would  provide 
a  modern-day  exodus  from  the  Egypt  of  the  military. 

Number  three,  regarding  religious  rights.  One  of  the  most  per- 
nicious effects  that  would  result  from  the  lifting  of  the  ban  would 
be  the  cavalier  disregard  and  the  blatant  trampling  of  the  religious 
rights  of  the  non-homosexual  service  members,  those  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

As  has  been  noted,  much  the  opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
is  based  on  morals  and  values  instilled  through  religion.  Christian- 
ity, Judaism  and  Islam  are  united  in  oppositions  to  homosexual  be- 
havior. The  Koran,  with  Lot  as  God's  spokesman  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  warns,  "yoxi  commit  indecent  acts  which  no  other  nation 
has  committed  before  you.  You  lust  after  men  and  assault  them  on 
your  highways.  You  turn  your  gatherings  into  orgies."  To  which 
God  responds,  he  shall  bring  down  a  scourge  from  Heaven  upon  the 
people  of  this  town  to  punish  them  for  their  sins. 

The  Torah  of  Judaism,  the  Old  Testament,  totally  forbids  homo- 
sexual behavior.  God  through  Moses  declares  in  Leviticus  18:22, 
"Do  not  lie  with  a  man  as  one  lies  with  a  woman;  that  is  detest- 
able." In  Leviticus  Chapter  20,  Verse  13,  homosexuality  is  seen  as 
a  capital  offence  in  the  sight  of  God.  "If  a  man  lies  with  a  man  as 
he  lies  with  a  women,  both  of  them  had  done  what  is  detestable. 
They  must  be  put  to  death  and  their  blood  will  be  upon  their  own 
heads." 

The  New  Testament  records  an  unequivocal  denunciation  of  ho- 
mosexuality in  Romans  Chapter  1,  Verse  18.  "The  wrath  of  God  is 
being  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  wickedness 
of  men  who  suppress  the  truth  by  their  wickedness.  .  .  .  For  al- 
though they  knew  God,  they  neither  glorified  him  as  God  nor  gave 
thanks  to  him,  but  their  thinking  is  futile  and  their  foolish  hearts 
were  darkened.  .  .  .  They  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie.  ... 
Because  of  this,  God  gave  them  over  to  shameful  lusts,  even  their 
women  exchanged  natural  relations  for  unnatural  ones.  In  the 
same  way  the  men  also  abandoned  natural  relations  with  women 
and  were  inflamed  with  lust  for  one  another.  Men  committed  inde- 
cent acts  with  other  men  and  received  in  themselves  the  due  pen- 
alty for  their  perversion.  .  .  .  Although  they  know  God's  righteous 
decrees  that  those  that  do  such  things  deserve  death,  they  not  only 
continue  to  do  these  things  but  also  approve  those  that  practice 
them." 

In  summary  then,  the  scripture  says,  one,  the  wrath  of  God  is 
being  revealed  against  it.  Two,  it  is  based  on  a  refusal  to  honor 
God.  Three,  it  is  based  on  ingratitude  toward  God.  Four,  it  is  based 
on  willfiil  choice.  God's  verdict  is  it  is  the  behavior  of  choice.  Five, 
God  has  lifted  his  restraining  hand,  that  is  to  say,  the  rebellious 
refusal  to  repent,  God  simply  says,  you  are  on  your  own.  Six,  what 
starts  as  choice  becomes  an  all-consuming  addiction.  Seven,  those 
who  practice  it  full  well  know  God's  decree,  yet  continue  to  aggres- 
sively promote  this  behavior.  Eight,  condoning  homosexuality  is 
wrong,  and  is  a  further  step  away  from  God. 

This  last  point,  condoning  homosexuality  is  a  major  factor  in  this 
issue.  It  is  against  the  faith  and  religious  beliefs  of  those  that  fol- 
low the  Bible  to  condone  homosexuality.  Many,  if  not  most  service 
members,  share  these  religious  beliefs  about  homosexuality.  It  is 
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from  these  and  similar  biblical  teachings  which  have  shaped  the 
moral  values  and  commitments  of  millions  of  Americans,  that  much 
of  the  support  of  the  exclusionary  ban  on  the  homosexual  in  the 
military  comes.  To  not  be  taught  to  the  contrary  is  a  fundamental 
ridit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  homosexual  movement  has  not  only  gone  on  record  that  the 
ban  be  lifted,  but  indoctrination  and  sensitivity  classes  be  required 
to  teach  all  military  personnel  that  homosexuality  is  morally  neu- 
tral. Neutrality,  I  would  submit,  is  impossible  on  this  issue.  For  the 
military  to  yield  to  this  demand  would  place  the  Government  in  a 
position  of  establishment  of  religion. 

In  effect — upholding  an  antireligious  belief  system  which  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  First  Amendment — in  effect,  the  military 
would  be  placed  in  the  malodorous  position  of  teaching  service 
members  that  their  moral  values  based  on  their  religious  upbring- 
ing are  wrong.  But  even  worse,  would  be  superseded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  politically  correct  religion  that  affirms  homosexuality 
as  morally  acceptable.  That,  I  submit,  is  unconstitutional,  a  pan- 
dora's box  would  open  that  would  invite  a  deluge  of  lawsuits  fur- 
ther compromising  the  effectiveness  and  readiness  of  the  military. 

Even  without  such  an  indoctrination  exercise,  to  require  service 
members  to  serve  with  those  whose  status  and  behavior  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  religious  and  moral  beliefs  is  to  show  a  gross  insen- 
sitivity  and  disregard  to  those  beliefs  and  create  a  chmate  where 
those  beliefs  and  values  and  religious  conventions  are  institution- 
ally trashed.  This,  I  would  submit,  is  totally  unacceptable  and  is 
calculated  to  fuel  the  outrage  of  millions  of  Americans.  To  add  in- 
sult to  injury  would  be  the  inevitable  admission  of  homosexual 
chaplains  in  the  military.  i    r  v   • 

Chaplains  are  required  to  provide  ministry  for  personnel  of  their 
own  faith  group,  as  well  as  to  whatever  group  they  are  assigned. 
Chaplains  are  not  called  to  a  congregation  as  in  a  civiHan  ministry. 
They  are  assigned  and  the  unit  is  not  given  a  choice  in  the  matter. 

When  a  chaplain's  morals  are  in  question,  that  chaplain  loses  all 
credibility  with  those  to  whom  they  minister.  The  homosexual 
chaplain  simply  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  militant 
personnel.  Not  in  times  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  which  is  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  all  military  readiness. 

Surely  the  soldier  lying  on  the  battlefield  with  a  sucking  chest 
wound  and  calling  for  a  chaplain  has  the  right  to  expect  the  solace 
and  ministry  of  a  chaplain  whose  presence  and  touch  is  not  morally 
offensive  or  physically  repugnant.  A  wounded  or  dying  soldier  de- 
serves something  better  than  the  morally  compromised  ministry  of 
a  homosexual  chaplain. 

I  would  offer  this  observation.  In  the  heat  of  battle  when  life  ex- 
pectancy is  uncertain,  a  soldier  does  not  fight  and  die  for  flag, 
country,  unit  colors.  His  instincts  take  over  and  what  he  does  is  a 
product  of  those  forces  and  influence  that  shaped  his  character. 

In  most  cases,  in  his  life  he  has  received  religious  training  and 
those  influences  surface  in  combat.  He  calls  on  God.  He  prays.  He 
seeks  God's  protection  and  preservation.  His  basic  instincts  are  for 
survival  and  he  only  wants  around  him  those  that  he  can  trust, 
those  that  share  similar  values,  those  leaders  whose  values  he  re- 
spects and  whose  example  and  orders  he  will  follow.  Homosexuals 
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simply  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  shared  value  climate  or  the  possi- 
bility of  trust  and  bonding  so  absolutely  vital  for  cohesion  in  com- 
bat. 

Finally,  chaplains  are  called  and  committed  to  provide  care,  com- 
fort and  compassion  to  all  service  members.  They  are  the  wounded 
healers  of  the  military.  That  is  their  legacy  and  will  certainly  be 
their  hope  of  the  future.  Their  ministry  extends  to  saint  and  sinner 
alike,  but  they  are  also  the  conscience  of  the  military.  They  are  the 
moral  gatekeepers  of  a  unique  social  institution;  the  military. 

While  they  must  show  compassion  to  the  sinner,  they  must  like- 
wise confront  the  sin.  For  only  then  can  they  be  the  agents  of  rec- 
onciliation and  healing  the  wholeness  that  God  has  called  them  to 
be.  The  ministry  of  a  homosexual  chaplain  would  be  irreparably 
crippled  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  moral  lapse.  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  lift  the  ban  and  allow  for  the  ministry  of  the  entire 
chaplaincy  to  be  compromised.  The  exclusion  policy  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Chaplain  Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Hutchens,  Before  the 

Repubucan's  Study  CoMMnrEE 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Council  For  InterAmerican  Security  (CIS),  this  Council 
of  Military  Chaplains  has  been  formed,  and  is  chaired  by  me,  Chaplain  (BG)  James 
M.  Hutchens,  ARNG  (Ret.),  initially  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military.  In  speaking  out  on  this  issue,  we  do  so  as  private  citizens, 
not  as  official  representatives  of  a  service  or  a  branch  within  the  military.  Nor  for 
that  matter,  as  official  representatives  of  the  faith  groups  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
(Note:  There  may  be  exceptions  to  that,  eg.  I  can  speak  for  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Joint  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Military  Personnel,  as  well  as  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  because  they  have  spoken  officially  on  this 
subject.) 

While  we  come  as  private  citizens,  we  come  as  chaplains  who  have  served  or  are 
serving  either  in  the  Active  or  Reserve  component,  including  the  National  Guard. 
We  come  as  chaplains  either  presently  on  Active  Duty  or  retired.  We  come  as  chap- 
lains who  have  served  in  combat  as  well  as  peace  time,  some  with  enlisted  as  well 
as  commissioned  service,  and  we  come  representing  Catholic  as  well  as  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  Protestants. 

More  importantly,  however,  we  come  to  speak  to  that  aspect  of  the  homosexual 
Issue  represented  by  the  "M"  word.  The  word  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has 
not  been  surfaced  with  sufficient  visibility  to  allow  for  adequate  debate.  The  word 
that  has  been  tip-toed  around  by  many  in  our  military  and  political  leadership,  for 
fear  of  unleashing  the  wrath  of  the  homosexual  movement  of  this  country.  The  word 
about  which  the  clergy  in  general  but  are  specifically  military  chaplains,  could  and 
should  be  speaking  out  with  the  voice  of  "a  trumpet  that  sounds  a  clear  call."  (Cf. 
I  Corinthians  14:8)  the  "M"  word,  of  course,  is  MORALITY.  We  have  come  to  speak 
to  the  moral  dimension  of  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  military.  In  doing  so,  we 
will  not  be  held  hostage  by  a  verbal  terrorism  that  seeks  to  intimidate  and  strike 
fear  by  hurling  charges  of  "Tjigot,"  "homophobe",  or  "intolerant."  History  has  shown 
that  those  who  make  the  loudest  and  most  strident  calls  for  tolerance,  seeking  to 
silence  the  opposing  view,  inveribly  become  those  whose  attacks  are  the  most  intol- 
erant and  malicious.  As  economist  Thomas  Sowell,  a  senior  fellow  at  Hoover  Institu- 
tion has  astutely  observed, 

"When  (homosexuals)  resort  to  cheap  shots  about  'phobias',  it  suggests  that 
they  cannot  argue  the  merits  of  the  case." 

As  chaplains,  we  are  speaking  out,  recognizing  that  the  issue  of  morality  is  in- 
separably tied  to  the  corporate  virtue  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  As  Samuel  Adams 
has  correctly  noted: 

"A  general  dissolution  of  principles  and  manners  will  more  surety  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  America  than  the  whole  force  of  the  common  enemy.  While  the 
people  are  virtuous  they  cannot  be  subdued;  when  once  they  lose  their  virtue 
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they  will  be  ready  to  surrender  their  liberties  to  the  first  external  or  internal 
invader." 

More  recently  Clare  Booth  Luce  has  agreed  when  she  asks: 

"In  what  direction  can  we  say  Americans  are  going?  Are  we,  as  a  people, 
going  on  the  high  road  of  the  universal  morality  or  the  low  road  of  the  universal 
immorality?  The  question  is  a  crucial  one  for  the  future  of  our  country.  All  his- 
tory bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  public  virtue  without  private 
morality."  (Clare  Booth  Luce) 

John  Adams  concurred  when  he  said. 

Public  Virtue  cannot  exist  in  a  Nation  without  private  virtue  and  public  virtue 
is  the  only  Foundation  of  Republics." 

Today  there  can  be  little  question  that  we  are  engaged  in  what  sociologist  James 
Davison  Hunter  refers  to  in  the  title  of  his  recent  book:  Culture  Wars:  The  Struggle 
to  Define  America.  Hunter  recognizes,  as  many  do,  that  "the  culture  war  is  about 
who  we  are  as  a  Nation  and  who  we  will  choose  to  become."  The  author  believes 
that  not  since  the  CIVIL  WAR  has  America  been  as  divided.  I  would  agree  with  that 
observation  and  also  with  the  observation  that  fundamentally,  the  reasons  for  this 
cultural  war  are  our  difterent  concepts  "of  moral  authority  over  different  ideas  and 
beliefs,  about  truth,  about  the  good,  about  obligation  to  one  another,  about  the  na- 
ture of  community."  Nowhere  oo  the  opposing  concepts  of  moral  authority  clash  as 
they  do  over  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

Adding  another  dimension,  William  J.  Bennett  in  his  book.  The  Devaluing  of 
America:  The  Fight  for  our  Culture  and  Our  Children,  speaks  of  the  deception  per- 
petrated by  what  is  called  "values  clarification  programs  in  American  schools." 

The  values  clarification  movement  didn't  clarify  values,  it  clarified  wants  and 
desires.  This  form  of  moral  relativism  said,  in  effect,  that  no  set  of  values  was 
right  or  wrong:  everybody  had  an  equal  right  to  his  own  values,  and  all  values 
were  subjective,  relative  and  personal.  This  destructive  view  took  hold  with  a 
vengeance. 

I  would  submit  that  it  is  this  same  attitude  toward  basic  values  based  on  a  self- 
centered,  totally  personal  concept  of  moral  authority  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  To  demonstrate,  I  will  consider 
three  areas  where  the  moral  dimension  most  visibly  impacts  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military: 

READINESS,  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION  AND  REUGIOUS  RIGHTS 

Regarding  Readiness 

The  focal  point  of  whether  or  not  homosexuals  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
military  is  indeed  on  the  issue  of  readiness.  When  all  the  indexes  of  readiness  indi- 
cators are  considered,  to  include  effective  training,  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
technology,  and  excellence  in  leadership,  the  most  critical  indicator  of  readiness  is 
the  morafe  of  the  soldier.  Morale  speaks  to  his  spiritual  and  emotional  state. 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  said  this: 

The  soldier's  heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the  soldier's  soul  are  everything.  Un- 
less the  soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  cannot  be  relied  on  and  he  will  fail  hmiself 
and  his  country  in  the  end. 

Anything  that  threatens  the  cohesion  and  bonding  of  soldiers  together,  as  the 
presence  of  avowed  homosexuals  invariably  does,  particularly  in  combat,  adversely 
affects  that  soldier's  morale  and  thus  his  combat  effectiveness.  The  Navy  is  seeing 
this  today.  The  imposition  of  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Keith  Meinhold  back  in  the 
ranks  has  been  a  aisruption  to  the  cohesion  of  his  unit  as  well  as  resulting  in  a 
mariced  diminishing  in  tne  morale — and  this  is  in  a  peacetime  climate. 

Paddy  Griffith,  long  time  senior  lecturer  in  War  Studies  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Sandhurst  (England)  asks  a  question  that  is  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
"What  gives  a  soldier  the  will  to  fight?"  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  he  concludes, 
and  I  agree,  it  is  the  soldier's  sense  of  moral  ascendancy.  That  is,  he  believes  his 
cause  is  right  and  just.  His  leaders  are  courageous  and  are  concerned  for  his  wel- 
fare. He  trusts  his  fellow  soldiers.  Thev  are  buddies,  they  are  bonded,  thev  will  pro- 
tect one  anotJier  and  if  need  be,  put  themselves  in  harms  way  for  the  sake  of  each 
other. 

I  would  add  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  soldiers,  there  is  sense  of  moral  ascend- 
ancy that  has  been  shaped  by  the  values  instilled  in  their  religious  upbringing. 
Their  understanding  of  what  is  ri^t  and  wrong  is  ultimately  based  on  religion.  Re- 
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quiring  those  whose  religious  and  moral  teaching  unequivocally  opposes  homo- 
sexuality to  serve  with  practicing  homosexuals,  is  to  be  cynically  insensitive  and  re- 
sults in  a  concentrated  attempt  to  squash  and  suppress  the  religious  values  of  that 
morality.  It  is  to  establish  and  impose  a  type  of  religion — a  non-value  religion.  It 
is  a  recipe  calculated  to  impair  combat  effectiveness  and  diminish  a  unit  readiness 
posture. 

As  a  battalion  chaplain  in  Vietnam,  I  recall  a  young  soldier  coming  to  me  just 
before  a  combat  operation.  He  had  already  served  for  nearly  2  years  in  the  Army 
with  nearly  6  months  in  country,  and  he  now  wanted  to  claim  the  status  of  a  con- 
scientious objector.  While  the  military  does  support  a  CO  statue,  it  does  require  con- 
firmation, usually  by  a  chaplain  who,  after  an  investigation,  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion to  his  commander.  After  talking  with  the  soldier's  platoon  sergeant  and  others 
in  his  unit,  as  well  as  his  company  commander,  I  concluded  that  the  soldier  was 
known  and  perceived  as  a  homosexual  and  that  his  fellow  soldiers  did  not  want  him 
with  them  during  the  upcoming  operation.  Returning  to  the  soldier,  I  told  him  what 
I  had  been  told.  He  neither  confirmed  or  denied  that  he  was  homosexual,  but  that 
he  was  fearful  of  what  might  happen  to  him  during  the  next  operation.  I  was  also 
convinced  that  it  was  not  because  of  religious  scruples  that  he  wanted  the  CO  sta- 
tus. My  recommendation  to  his  commander  was  not  that  he  grant  the  soldier  CO 
statue,  but  that  for  the  safety  of  him  and  his  fellow  soldiers,  that  he  be  kept  back 
at  base  camp,  with  a  possible  transfer  to  Brigade  Headquarters.  The  Commander 
followed  my  recommendation,  recognizing  that  the  combat  effectiveness,  and  the  mo- 
rale and  cohesion  of  his  unit  would  be  adversely  affected  if  he  allowed  a  known  ho- 
mosexual to  go  out  on  the  next  combat  operation,  or  to  return  to  the  unit  after  he 
did  not  want  to  go  to  into  battle. 

To  disregard  the  moral  values  instilled  in  the  basic  religious  upbringing  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  service  members  will  invariably  impair  combat  effectiveness 
and  diminish  unit  readiness.  People  in  combat  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  life  and  death 
environment  with  those  with  whom  they  cannot  bond  morally.  A  lowering  of  morals 
brings  a  lowering  of  morale — a  lowering  of  trust — and  results  In  a  lowering  of  the 
will  to  fight. 

Regarding  Recruiting  and  Retention 

Newspaper  columnist  Don  Feder,  author  of  the  book,  A  Conservative  Jew  Looks 
at  Pagan  America,  wrote  in  a  column  last  year, 

"Homosexuality  is  the  metaphysical  negation  of  life.  Incapable  of  reproduction 
(giving  life)  It  can  replenish  its  numbers  only  by  seduction". 

Indeed,  that  is  a  chilling  prospect  for  parents  to  consider  when  they  give  counsel 
to  their  military  age  children  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  enter  the  military. 

Allow  me  to  share  a  personal  perspective.  I  entered  the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  June  of  1955.  As  a  young  man  without  much  direction  or  purpose  in  life,  I  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  ministry  of  my  regimental  chaplain. 
Following  my  enlisted  tour,  I  got  out  of  the  Army  and  returned  to  college,  graduated 
from  Seminary  and  returned  to  Active  Duty  as  a  chaplain.  I  retired  In  November 
1992,  with  a  total  of  37  years  enlisted  and  commissioned  service,  on  Active  Duty 
as  well  as  with  the  USAR  and  the  National  Guard,  and  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
Gfeneral. 

All  through  those  years,  and  especially  during  the  time  when  our  children  were 
being  raised,  my  wife  and  I  felt  there  was  a  moral  climate  conducive  to  spiritual 
growth  and  maturity  in  the  military.  We  felt  safe  and  confident  about  living  on  a 
military  post,  in  a  military  environment.  Our  children  went  to  school  and  took  part 
in  many  social  and  sports  activities  on  various  military  installations.  Later,  our  son 
was  an  top  honor  graduate  from  an  excellent  high  school.  He  applied  for  entrance 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  accepted  and  grad- 
uated with  honors  and  served  his  country  with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  We  felt 
confident  that  he  would  be  in  an  environment  that  was  compatible  with  personal 
morality. 

I  relate  this  to  you  with  this  caveat.  If  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military 
is  lifted  and  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  counterman  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  I  would  not  encourage  anyone's  son  or  daughter  to  go  into  the  mili- 
tary. I  would  not  recommend  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  because  they  would  be  under 
the  same  mandate  to  admit  avowed  homosexuals.  I  could  not  recommend  even  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  military,  much  less  a  career,  knowing  full  well  that  the  open 
avowal  of  homosexuality  in  the  military  would  serve  as  a  moral  affront  to  personal 
values  and  to  religious  convictions.  The  climate  would  not  be  conducive  to  tneir  cul- 
tivation and  development. 
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Not  only  do  we  of  this  Council  of  Military  Chaplains  feel  this  way,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  millions  of  Americans  who  share  a  common  heritage  and  commitment 
to  the  Judeo-Christian  legacy  likewise  feel  this  way  and  they  will  discourage  their 
sons  and  daughters  from  entering  the  military.  This  is  all  within  the  contexts  of  a 
volunteer  military.  This  does  not  even  begin  to  address  these  same  issues  within  the 
context  of  the  draft,  should  that  ever  be  necessary  again. 

In  addition,  the  research  shows  that  74  percent  of  males  with  no  college  are  op- 
posed lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  This  is  the  target  group  for 
the  military's  prime  recruiting  market.  In  order  to  meet  the  military  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  the  draft  would  have  to  reinstituted.  All 
of  this  because  the  commander  in  chief  has  gone  on  record  as  loathing  what  are  now 
his  troops,  and  seeks  to  impose  the  presence  of  a  lifestyle  that  is  physically  repug- 
nant and  morally  detestable  to  a  majority  of  service  members. 

Retention,  on  the  other  hand,  poses  an  all  together  different  set  of  problems.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  in  February  1993,  that  in  one  survey,  46  percent  of  the 
soldiers  said  that  if  the  ban  on  homosexuals  was  lifted,  it  would  deflnitely  impact 
their  decision  to  re-enlist  and  another  11  percent  categorically  said  they  would  not 
reenlist. 

What  could  likely  happen  is  that  there  would  be  widespread  claims  of  Conscien- 
tious Objector  status,  not  on  the  grounds  of  pacifism  or  the  immorality  of  war,  but 
on  moral  and  religious  grounds  opposed  in  principle  to  homosexuality.  One  might 
well  expect  a  demand  for  early  release  from  the  military  based  on  the  change  of 
rules  guiding  military  life.  Service  members  could  legally  say,  "These  were  not  the 
laws  and  rules  under  which  I  entered  the  military  and  now  you  have  changed  the 
goal  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and  I  want  out — with  pay." 

More  serious,  however,  would  be  those  who  refuse  to  leave  but  continue  to  main- 
tain a  strong  moral  and  religious  opposition  to  the  open  presence  of  homosexuals. 
What  may  well  emerge  is  a  growing  movement  within  the  military  of  non-violent 
mutineers  whose  "sit  ins"  and  "work  stoppage"  activities  become  a  paralyzing  ele- 
ment in  the  military  as  a  whole.  To  say  the  least,  such  activities  would  both  stem 
from  and  result  in  reduced  morale  and  effectiveness.  Such  activities  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  mission  focus,  within  a  unit  and  in  a  command  at  large. 

Further,  consider  the  aspect  of  military  rank  in  this  Question  of  lifting  of  the  ban 
of  homosexuals.  Non-homosexual  service  members  simply  do  not  like  to  work  in  an 
environment  that  exists  when  an  avowed  homosexual  is  present,  especially  when 
rank  and  authority  are  factored  in.  I  well  remember  the  devastated  morale  of  many 
soldiers  in  a  unit  I  was  assigned  to,  who  had  to  work  with  and  for  a  homosexual 
warrant  oflicer.  This  officer  was  able  to  assume  and  exercise  an  inordinate  amount 
of  power,  way  in  excess  of  his  rank  and  position.  He  used  his  rank  and  power  abu- 
sively to  control  and  manipulate  those  not  only  in  the  office,  but  throughout  the 
command.  In  displays  of  unabashed  arrogance  and  power  politics,  he  would  humili- 
ate and  demean  soldiers,  particularly  those  over  whom  he  nad  immediate  authority. 
These  people  were  routinely  victimized.  While  his  behavior  was  reported  many 
times  to  me,  to  the  IG  and  the  Commander,  for  some  reason  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main entrenched  over  his  self  appointed  freedom.  He  has  since  died  of  AIDS,  but 
during  his  reign  of  terror  there  were  endless  requests  for  reassignment  and  many, 
who  having  no  other  choice,  simply  refused  to  reenlist  and  left  the  military. 

Invariably,  when  homosexuals  have  power  and  rank,  there  is  the  potential  for  ma- 
licious and  unfair  suppression  of  any  opposition,  and  for  a  vicious  and  vindictive  at- 
titude over  any  who  are  not  in  their  lavor.  I  have  seen  evidence  of  tampering  by 
a  homosexual  officer  of  an  OER  (Oflicer  Efficiency  Report),  which  is  the  standard 
report  card  in  the  military  which  greatly  affects  the  soldier's  career.  When  this  tam- 
pering was  reported,  nothing  was  done  to  correct  it. 

Finally,  regarding  retention,  our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong  national  defense 
could  well  be  compromised  if  there  is  a  reduced  retention  rate.  If  the  exclusion  pol- 
icy is  lifted,  be  assured  those  with  a  strong  sense  of  moral  values  based  on  religious 
beliefs  will  provide  a  modem  day  exodus  from  the  Egypt  of  the  military. 

Regarding  Religious  Rights 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  that  would  result  from  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
would  be  the  cavalier  disregard  and  the  blatant  trampling  of  the  religious  rights  of 
non-homosexual  service  members,  those  rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

As  has  been  noted,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  is  based  on 
morals  and  values  instilled  through  religion.  Christianitv,  Judaism,  and  Islam  are 
united  in  opposition  to  homosexual  behavior.  In  the  Torah,  the  Old  Testament  com- 
pletely forbids  homosexual  behavior,  along  with  incest  and  bestiality,  and  the  New 
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Testament  records  an  unequivocal  denunciation  of  homosexuality  in  Romans,  Chap- 
ter One. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  being  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  the  godliness  and 
wickedness  of  men  who  suppress  the  truth  by  their  wickedness  (vs.  181  .  .  .for 
althou^  they  knew  God,  tney  neither  glorified  Him  as  God  nor  gave  thanks 
to  Him,  through  their  thinking  became  futile  and  their  foolish  hearts  were  dark- 
ened (vs.  21)  .  .  .  they  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie  (vs.  25)  .  .  .  because 
of  this,  God  gave  them  over  to  shameful  lusts.  Even  their  women  exchanged 
natural  relations  for  unnatural  ones.  In  the  same  way,  men  allow  abandoned 
natural  relations  with  women  and  were  inflamed  with  lust  for  one  another.  Men 
committed  indecent  acts  with  other  men  and  received  in  themselves  the  due 
penalty  for  their  perversion,  (vs.  26-27)  .  .  .  although  they  know  (}od's  right- 
eous decree  that  tnose  who  do  such  things  deserve  death,  they  not  only  continue 
to  do  those  very  things,  but  also  approve  of  those  who  practice  them."  (vs.  32) 

In  summary,  then,  the  Scriptures  give  these  guidelines  regarding  homosexual  be- 
havior: 

1.  The  wrath  of  (Jod  is  being  revealed  against  it. 

2.  It  is  based  on  a  refusal  to  honor  God. 

3.  It  is  based  on  ingratitude  toward  (jod. 

4.  It  is  based  on  a  willful  choice. 

5.  God  has  lifted  his  restraining  hand. 

6.  What  starts  as  a  choice  becomes  all-consuming. 

7.  Those  who  practice  it  know  full  well  CJod's  decree,  yet  continue  to  aggres- 
sively promote  this  behavior. 

8.  Condoning  homosexuality  is  wrong,  and  is  a  further  step  away  from  God. 

This  last  point,  condoning  homosexuality,  is  a  major  factor  in  this  issue.  It  is 
against  the  faith  and  religious  beliefs  of  those  who  follow  the  Bible  to  condone  ho- 
mosexuality. 

It  is  because  of  these  and  similar  Biblical  teachings,  which  have  shaped  the  moral 
values  and  commitments  of  millions  of  Americans,  that  much  of  the  support  of  the 
exclusionary  ban  on  homosexuals  comes  from.  The  right  to  believe  these  teachings 
is  a  fundamental  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  homosexual  movement,  however,  has  not  only  gone  on  record  as  demanding 
that  the  ban  be  lifted,  but  that  indoctrination  and  sensitivity  classes  be  required  to 
train  all  military  personnel  that  homosexuality  is  morally  neutral.  Neutrality  is  im- 
possible on  this  issue.  For  the  military  to  yield  to  this  demand  would  place  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  "establishment  of  religion,"  which  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment.  A  pandora's  box  would  be  opened  that  would  invite  a  deluge 
of  law  suits,  further  compromising  the  effectiveness  and  readiness  of  the  military. 

To  require  service  members  to  serve  with  those  whose  status  and  thus  their  be- 
havior is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  religious  and  moral  beliefs,  is  to  show 
a  gross  insensitivity  to  and  disregard  for  those  beliefs,  and  to  provide  a  climate 
where  those  beliefs  and  values  are  institutionally  trashed.  This,  I  would  submit,  is 
totally  unacceptable  and  is  calculated  to  fuel  the  outrage  of  millions  of  Americans. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  would  be  the  inevitable  admission  of  homosexual  chaplains 
into  the  military.  Chaplains  art  required  to  provide  ministry  for  personnel  of  their 
own  faith  group,  as  well  as  to  whatever  group  they  are  assigned  to  (chaplains  are 
not  called  to  a  congregation,  as  in  the  civilian  ministry,  they  are  assigned,  and  the 
unit  is  not  given  a  choice.  When  a  chaplain's  morals  are  in  question,  he  or  she  loses 
all  credibility  with  those  to  whom  they  minister.  The  homosexual  chaplain  simply 
would  be  not  be  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  military  personnel.  Not  in  times 
of  peace.  Certainly  not  in  times  of  war,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  military 
readiness.  Surely  the  soldier  lying  on  the  battlefield  with  a  sucking  chest  wound  and 
calling  for  a  chaplain  has  the  right  to  expect  the  solace,  comfort  and  ministry  of  a 
chaplain  whose  presence  and  touch  is  not  morally  offensive  or  physically  repulsive. 
A  wounded  or,  dying  soldier  deserves  something  better  than  the  morally  com- 
promised musings  of  a  homosexual  chaplain. 

Finally,  having  served  in  combat  with  soldiers  under  fire,  I  would  offer  this  obser- 
vation. In  the  heat  of  battle,  when  life  expectancy  is  uncertain,  soldiers  do  not  fi^t 
and  die  for  flag,  country  or  unit  colors.  His  instincts  take  over.  What  he  does  is  a 
product  of  those  forces  and  influences  that  have  shaped  his  character.  In  most  cases, 
at  some  point  in  his  life,  he  has  received  religious  training.  Those  influences  surface 
in  combat.  He  calls  on  God.  He  seeks  God's  protection  and  preservation.  His  basic 
instincts  are  survival.  He  only  wants  around  him  those  he  can  trust;  those  he  has 
bonded  with;  those  who  share  similar  values;  those  leaders  whose  values  he  respects 
and  whose  example  and  orders  he  will  follow.  Homosexuals  simply  do  not  provide 
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the  kind  of  shared  value  climate  or  the  possibility  of  trust  and  bonding  so  absolutely 
vital  for  cohesion  in  combat. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Chaplain  Hutchens,  for  your  open- 
ing remark.  We  will  begin  the  questioning  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  your  presentation.  Some  of  you  heard  this  morning  that  we 
had  another  panel  and  you  probably  heard  a  different  story  from 
them,  as  we  did.  I  commented  at  that  time  it  always  amazed  me 
that  our  maker  saw  fit  to  endow  us  with  minds  that  could  look  at 
the  same  set  of  facts  and  arrive  at  conclusions  180  degrees  apart. 

We  heard  from  witnesses  this  morning,  a  Colonel  and  a  General. 
We  heard  one  Colonel  say  that  he  had  never  heard  of  homosexuals 
causing  any  trouble  and  didn't  know  of  anyone  who  had.  I  wonder 
what  military  he  had  been  serving  in.  We  hear  the  just  opposite 
from  you  here  and  from  another  chaplain.  We  had  a  man  of  the 
cloth  sit  in  that  same  seat  you  are  sitting  in  and  say  in  effect  it 
was  morally  wrong  to  not  lift  the  ban.  He  didn't  quote  the  same 
scripture  that  you  did,  but  he  had  a  different  interpretation,  I 
guess,  and  he  listed  a  long  list  of  religious  leaders  that  he  said  he 
snoke  for 

I  reminded  him  that  other  religious  leaders  disagree  with  his  po- 
sition as  you  have.  So  that  is  it,  we  have  people  who  have  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  must  admit  to  you  that  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  all  kind  of  problems  in  my  life;  life,  death,  try  to  understand 
it.  I  think  I  can  understand  life  and  death  a  lot  better  than  I  can 
this  issue  we  are  confronted  with. 

I  can't  understand  what  sexual  orientation  means.  Alternative 
lifestyle.  I  mean,  I  am  used  to  men  being  men  and  women  being 
women  and  we  are  created  that  way  and  we  are  configured  that 
way.  I  can't  understand  all  this  mixed  up  kind  of  stuff  that  is  a 
quirk  of  nature  or  something  that  I  can't  comprehend.  I  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  it,  quite  frankly. 

But  basically  we  are  here  today  to  see  how,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  going  to  affect  readiness  in  the  military.  I  would  like  for  you, 
if  you  could,  to  give  me  some  personal  examples  of  how — I  think 
you  already  have,  a  few  of  you,  how  it  can  affect  readiness.  Then 
if  I  might  just  reference  what  you  said.  Colonel  Ripley,  about  the 
AIDS  connection  to  the  homosexual  lifestyle,  if  I  can  phrase  it  that 
way.  I  have  had  people  say  it  was  not  a  homosexual  disease  here 
this  morning.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  a  speaker  the  other  day 
at  the  rally  liere  in  Washington  say  that  we  are  committing  geno- 
cide because  we  don't  find  a  cure  for  AIDS,  and  he  meant  genocide 
for  homosexuals  and  not  people  in  general.  So  do  you  have  any 
facts  and  figures  to  tie  it  together  closer  for  me,  if  you  will? 

Colonel  Ripley.  In  response,  Mr.  Spence,  the  figures  that  I  used 
were  all  facts  that  came  from  some  data.  I  could  make  that  avail- 
able later.  But  I  deal  only  with  fact. 

I  didn't  realize  just  how  extraordinary  this  data  was  until  I  saw 
there.  I  had  always  heard  and  harbored  a  fear  prevalent  in  the 
military  I  am  familiar  with  of  contracting  disease  long  before  AIDS 
was  even  known  because  of  the  extraordinary  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  combat  dealing  with  casualties.  In  a  nonmilitary  con- 
text, I  will  comment  on  I  am  sure  what  has  been  heard  many 
times.  If  Magic  Johnson's  teammates  literally  run  from  him  when 
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he  has  an  open,  bleeding  cut,  you  can  imagine  the  effect  it  would 
have  in  a  combat  environment  when  you  do  the  things  that  we  are 
required  to  do  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  factor  or  likelihood  of  getting  AIDS  or  any  other  of  these  dis- 
eases, far,  far  more  common  on  a  factor  11  times  greater,  eight 
times  greater,  5,000  times  greater,  how  you  interpret  the  statistics 
is  frightening.  The  natural  reaction  to  a  military  commander  is, 
you  are  asking  me  to  do  something  that  is  virtually  impossible.  I 
will  do  anything  that  you  ask  of  me  and  I  will  do  it  well  and  I  will 
provide  for  my  men  and  I  will  look  after  them  in  combat,  I  will  ac- 
complish my  mission,  but  don't  ask  me  to  do  the  impossible. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  comment.  The  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Controls  latest  figures  that  I  have  here  show  that  approxi- 
mately 64  percent  of  the  cases  of  AIDS  are  homosexual  males  and 
bisexuals.  Only  6  percent  of  all  U.S.  adults  AIDS  cases  are  among 
heterosexuals  and  of  those  6  percent,  it  is  not  clear  how  many  were 
caused  by  blood  transfusions  and  possibly  needle  users.  So  it  may 
be  less  than  that  6  percent  from  heterosexual  contact. 

Getting  back  to  the  initial  question  of  have  I  known  of  any  cases? 
Sir,  yes,  I  do.  I  know  of  a  lot  of  cases  where  homosexual  conduct 
has  disrupted  severely  the  military  units  in  which  they  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  listed  in  the  paper  that  I  handed  to  each  of  you,  14 
of  the  sample  cases  that  happened,  all  of  which  happened  in  the 
last  several  years. 

The  first  one,  of  course,  involves  a  rape,  a  homosexual  rape  in 
a  shower  in  a  recruit  training  command.  The  Number  Thirteen  is 
a  sex  ring  that  occurred  in  one  of  our  army  bases  involving  over 
60  people. 

I  am  telling  you,  the  cases  I  have  there  are  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Some  of  those  cases  involve  drill  instructors.  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  expect  our  drill  instructors  to  epitomize  the  finest  of 
military  leadership  and  when  we  talk  of  leadership,  we  think  of 
John  A.  Lejeune.  It  is  still  written  in  the  Marine  Corps  ledgers:  the 
relationship  of  the  leadership  to  the  led  is  like  a  father  to  his  son. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  supposed  to  deal  with  them.  We  have  a  fa- 
ther/son responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  say,  there  were  some  questions  about  who  had 
served  in  combat.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  man  sitting  to  my  left. 
Colonel  Ripley,  performed  one  of  the  most  incredible  feats — when 
he  blew  the  bridge  at  Dong  Ha  in  the  spring  offensive  of  1972.  If 
you  want  the  details,  there  is  a  book  written  about  it  called 
"^Bridge." 

So  when  a  leader  like  Colonel  Ripley  who  has  been  in  combat 
tells  you  about  how  bloody  combat  is,  you  know  it  is  true.  Also 
training  is  pretty  bloody.  I  listed  pictures  of  that  training  in  my 
statement.  They  show  the  kind  of  training  that  we  put  Marines 
through.  They  crawl  under  barbed  wire  and  run  in  the  heat  and 
they  all  have  scratches  and  bruises.  Every  recruit  that  you  look  at 
has  scratches  and  bruises  on  him.  So  they  are  also  in  danger  of  in- 
fection from  HIV  or  other  blood-transmitted  diseases,  even  in  train- 
ing. So  it  is  not  just  wartime  battle  that  is  risky. 

When  a  leader  or  a  member  of  the  unit  is  a  known  homosexual, 
it  does  affect  the  morale  of  the  people  in  that  unit.  First,  there  is 
a  sense  of  distrust,  and  there  is  also  a  sense  of  fear. 
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I  say  that  these  14  cases  I  have  given  you  are  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  other  cases  and  I  strongly 
recommend  that  this  committee  subpoena  them  from  all  the  serv- 
ices. Get  them  all  and  look  at  them  and  examine  them.  Compare 
them  in  number  to  the  isolated  individuals  that  step  forward  and 
said  yes,  I  served  for  30  years  and  I  served  honorably.  I  applaud 
those.  I  don't  deny  that  some  homosexuals  may  have  served  honor- 
ably, even  in  combat. 

But  as  a  class,  as  a  status,  we  get  more  problems  from  the  homo- 
sexual community  than  from  the  heterosexual  community,  propor- 
tionate to  size,  than  from  any  other  community  that  we  have  in  the 
military.  It  is  not  just  the  diseases  and  the  cost  of  the  medical  care; 
it  is  also  the  behavior  problems  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

So,  when  we  have  homosexuals  in  an  Armed  Forces  unit,  it  does 
negatively  impact  on  that  unit's  ability  to  perform  its  mission. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  now  raise  a  few  issues.  Chaplain  Hutchens, 
General  Weise,  Colonel  Ripley,  and  Master  Chief  Jackson,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  contribution  this  afternoon. 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  the  brother.  I  do  not  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
confrontation,  because  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  very  special  situa- 
tion that  accrues  to  you  and  myself  because  we  are  the  only  two 
black  people  in  this  room.  So  I  walk  gently  and  I  do  not  walk  with 
any  desire  to  engage  in  confrontation,  but  rather  to  communicate 
with  another  brother.  I  do  so  because  I  have  taken  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  principle  position  as  a  black  man  to  oppose  all  forms  of 
oppression. 

When  the  issue  of  gays  and  lesbians  are  dealt  with  as  a  civil 
rights  issue,  the  response  often  is:  Race  is  a  benign  characteristic; 
being  a  gay  or  a  lesbian  is  a  behavioral  characteristic. 

I  would  like  to  gently  remind  my  brother  that  when  the  debate 
occurred — well,  let  me  preface  my  remarks.  You  and  I  may  dis- 
agree on  this  issue,  but  this  seems  to  me  where  you  and  I  would 
agree— I  walked  in  the  door  in  1971  challenging  racism  in  the  mili- 
tary, held  hearings  all  the  over  the  country — controversial.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  stood  up  with  me  as  we 
raised  the  issue  of  racism  in  the  military. 

General  Powell,  who  is  now  a  five-star  general,  was  nowhere 
near  a  general  in  1972  when  we  raised  the  issue  of  racism  in  the 
military.  He  didn't  get  to  be  a  general  until  January  of  1982.  He 
now  wears  five  stars.  You  and  I  look  at  General  Powell  with  pride 
that  a  black  man  has  been  elevated  as  the  highest  military  person 
in  the  Nation.  So  you  and  I  would  agree  to  fight  anyone  who  would 
challenge  our  prerogatives  as  human  beings,  as  black  people. 

Well,  when  the  issue  of  race  became  a  question  in  the  United 
States  military,  it  was  not  received  as  a  benign  characteristic.  You 
and  I  were  described  as  nonhuman,  less  than  human,  not  inside 
the  Constitution,  disease-ridden,  crime-oriented,  cowards.  All  the 
negative  stereotypes  that  you  and  I  know  were  inappropriate. 

At  that  time,  and  I  took  notes  here  today,  issues  that  were 
raised:  Military  should  not  be  engaging  in  social  engineering;  the 
military  should  not  engage  in  social  experimentation;  to  serve  in 
the  military  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right  of  these  black  people. 
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Incidentally,  remember  the  black  folks  had  an  agenda.  They  have 
a  bigger  agenda  than  just  integrating  the  military.  Their  movement 
is  well-planned  and  well-organized.  They  have  a  long-term  agenda. 
Unity  is  the  only  thing  that  is  important.  You  can't  talk  about  trust 
in  the  unit,  because  men  who  are  alike  must  bond  together  and 
have  similar  values  and  black  folks  have  different  values.  Thev 
don't  bond  with  white,  male  Americans.  The  unit  cohesion  will  fall 
apart  because  they  are  not  the  same. 

All  of  these  things  were  spoken  of  today,  including^ — ^you  and  I 
know  this — the  Bible  says  races  cannot  integrate.  It  is  immoral  to 
bring  men  together  who  are  of  different  races,  quoting  the  Bible. 
So  we  have  heard  all  of  these  arguments. 

I  sit  here  as  a  civil  rights  advocate  and  I  hear  these  same  things: 
Bonding  of  like  people,  similar  values,  arguments  against  the  sepa- 
ration of  different  kinds  of  people,  their  agenda,  movement  well-fi- 
nanced, some  long-term  hidden  thing,  it  won't  end  here.  I  have 
heard  all  of  these.  Chief  Jackson. 

So  my  question  to  you  is:  Given  those  realities,  that  all  of  these 
things  were  said  about  our  people,  our  people,  from  the  Bible, 
trust,  characteristics,  all  of  these  things,  behavioral.  They  were  all 
said.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  give  you  2  weeks  to  draw  a  crowd  and 
I  will  meet  you  and  I  will  do  whatever  you  say  I  have  to  do.  But 
you  can't  do  it,  because  it  is  all  there. 

Just  a  few  years  back  we  heard  all  these  arguments  when  we 
were  just  trying  to  step  inside  the  door.  How  do  you  respond  to 
that;  when  we  raised  the  issue  as  a  principle  matter,  as  a  civil 
rights  issue,  and  that  as  black  people  who  have  suffered  tremen- 
dously at  the  hands  of  bigotry  and  racism  and  oppression  in  this 
coimtry,  that  we  should  not  stand  up  with  valor  on  this  issue  and 
say  you  have  got  to  end  victimizing,  you  have  got  to  end  oppres- 
sion? 

If  the  latest  group  of  oppressed  people  are  gays  and  lesbians, 
then  so  be  it.  We  must  stand  up  with  valor  and  courage  and  say 
that  as  a  civilized,  humane,  compassionate  society  you  cannot  op- 
press people. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  recognize  all 
of  the  things  you  say  as  being  true.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  cou- 
ple of  things,  though,  and  take  exception  to  a  little  of  it. 

First  of  all,  we  talk  about  the  arguments  that  were  raised  for  in- 
tegrating units  into  the  Armed  Forces  in  1948.  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  prior  to  1948,  and  in  fact  as  far  back  as  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  blacks  have  served  openly  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  blacks  were  allowed  to 
serve,  because  it  has  not  been  illegal  for  blacks  to  be  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  was  a  question  of  whetner  or  not  integrating  the  units 
would,  in  fact,  enhance  the  fighting  capability  of  the  U.S.  military. 

I  do  not  believe  that  blacks  were  totally  integrated  into  the  mili- 
tary by  President  Truman  out  of  pure  compassion.  I  believe  that 
that  integration  took  place  out  of  necessity,  because  even  though 
the  ban  was  lifted,  the  integration  order  was  signed  in  1948,  it 
wasn't  until  we  got  into  Korea  when  we  found  that  we  needed  the 
additional  manpower  when  we  found  that  it  was  inefficient  to  have 
separate  clubs  and  separate  mess  halls,  separate  barracks  and  sep- 
arate units.  We  needed  people,  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  that 
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necessity  caused  integration  and  enhanced  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
mihtary  to  fight  and  to  win  a  war. 

The  issue  with  the  homosexual  ban;  no  one  has  shown  me  how 
lifting  that  is  going  to  improve  the  military.  We  talk  about  things 
like  values  and  bonding.  People  believe  that  they  couldn't  bond  dif- 
ferent races,  that  whites  and  blacks  and  Hispanics  and  Chinese 
could  never  bond  together. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  couldn't  or  wouldn't. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Could  not.  That  they  could  not  bond  to- 
gether. But  the  thing  that  caused  them  to  bond  together  was  one 
of  the  very  arguments  that  were  used  against  it.  It  was  a  value 
system.  They  all  had  the  same  basic  values.  They  all  strived  for 
freedom.  They  all  strived  for  democracy.  They  all  strived  for  what 
they  thought  was  different,  but  in  reality  it  was  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  never  having  seen  black  soldiers  prior 
to  that.  We  had  Medal  of  Honor  winners  as  far  back  as  historv  is 
recorded.  It  was  just  a  question  of  could  they  work  together.  Their 
values  were  the  same.  They  were  fighting  for  the  same  thing. 

I  think  that  is  different  in  the  homosexual  community.  I  agree 
with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  stand  up  against  oppres- 
sion anywhere  we  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals  in  civilian  jobs.  I  believe  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  equal  housing  and  things  of  that  nature. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  the  military  as  an  institution  is  ex- 
tremely unique,  extremely  different.  In  fact,  the  only  institution  in 
the  United  States  where  you  can  go  to  jail  for  being  late  for  work. 
The  only  institution  in  the  United  States  where  you  can't  quit  your 
job  without  going  to  jail,  because  if  you  quit  the  military,  we  call 
it  desertion. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  only  job  where  you  are  required  to  give  your 
life  for  a  cause  you  may  or  may  not  even  believe  in.  I  think  these 
things  make  the  military  absolutely  unique  from  any  other  form  of 
profession  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  homosexual  community  in  any  other 
profession  other  than  the  fact  that  I  think  because  of  the  closeness 
of  living  and  the  privacy  issues  and  things  of  that  nature,  the  mili- 
tary is  just  not  the  place.  I  think  we  will  not  enhance  its  capability 
and  improve  readiness  and,  in  fact,  will  in  the  end  destroy  the  best 
institution  we  have  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  response.  I  think 
the  question  of  whether  it  does  or  does  not  enhance  is  clearly  argu- 
able, because  there  are  people  on  the  other  side  of  that. 

But  let  me  respond  to  you  briefly.  For  precisely  the  reason  that 
you  enunciate,  that  is  that  the  military  is  very  unique,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  black  Americans  said  if  we  cannot  fight  and  die 
for  our  country,  then  what  do  we  mean  in  it?  That  was  one  of  the 
unique  reasons  why  that  struggle  was  made.  When  a  person  steps 
forward  and  says,  I  wish  to  serve  my  country,  that  means  that  at 
some  point,  if  necessary,  these  people  are  prepared  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line. 

What  we  said  as  black  folks  was,  what  are  you  communicating 
to  us  when  you  are  saying  to  us  that  we  have  to  do  that  in  a  very 
different  kind  of  environment,  in  a  segregated  environment,  when 
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we  go  to  defend  these  values  of  freedom  and  democracy  when  we 
are  not  the  recipients  of  it? 

Your  point  about  a  segregated  situation  as  opposed  to  integrated 
with  respect  to  the  gay  and  lesbians;  it  is  open  versus  closed.  There 
have  been  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military  since  the  day  we 
thought  of  the  military.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  are  gays 
in  the  military.  There  are  gays  in  the  military  and  lesbians  in  the 
military  and  have  always  been.  I  served  with  them.  You  served 
with  them,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  serve  with  them.  That 
is  not  the  issue  here.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  is  the  issue  is  living 
in  a  never-never  land. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  colleague  in  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  there  are  parafiels  here.  Very  strong  parallels. 

If  you  approach  the  issue  as  a  civil  rights  question,  what  we  have 
to  sort  out— I  come  down  on  one  side,  other  people  are  going  to 
come  down  on  the  other  side.  What  does  that  mean  in  a  practical 
way?  When  Colonel  Ripley  pointed  out  the  blood  and  guts  and  the 
gore,  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  nobody  wore  a  badge  saying  that 
they  were  heterosexual  or  homosexual. 

He  could  have  been  breathing  into  the  mouth  of  a  gay  person. 
He  didn't  know.  You  just  do  what  you  have  to  do  out  there,  I  would 
assume.  So  how  did  anybody  know?  Just  the  assumption  that  there 
were  no  gays  and  everybody  on  the  battlefield  dying  was 
heterosexuals;  we  heard  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

We  had  a  colonel  with  a  brilliant — ^better  than  a  brilliant  career 
right  out  here.  My  point  is  that  the  military,  because  it  is  special 
and  it  is  unique,  shows  the  face  of  America,  which  was  why  we 
fought  to  make  sure  it  was  integrated.  Because  if  it  was  going  to 
show  a  face,  that  face  should  not  be  white,  male  America.  Am  I  not 
right?  If  that  is  the  case,  then  that  is  exactly  why  the  issue  is  being 
raised  because  of  the  unique  nature. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  to  you  is  what  makes  anyone  be- 
lieve— I  haven't  heard  this  from  anyone — what  makes  one  believe 
that  because  one  is  gay  or  lesbian  that  suddenly  they  don't  share 
the  basic  values  of  freedom  and  democracy?  I  mean  that  is  an  in- 
credible leap  of  hyperbole.  That  is  incredible  to  go  from  point  A  to 
point  Z  without  any  B,  C,  D  to  support  the  position.  I  don't  see  how 
anyone  can  get  to  that. 

I  have  heard  no  testimony,  other  than  the  stark  assertion,  I  have 
not  heard  that  rooted  in  any  substantive  support  basis.  I  don't 
know  see  why  one  could  believe  that  the  people  who  came  before 
us  this  morning  are  not  true  Americans. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  I  would  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  didn't  say  that  they  did  not  believe  in  freedom  and  democracy. 
When  I  talked  about  values,  I  meant  family  values,  traditional  val- 
ues, the  kind  of  communities  and  things  that  we  try  to  instill  and 
our  concern  and  values  we  try  to  instill  in  our  families.  I  will  speak 
to  you,  as  you  can  probably  well  recognize — ^that  within  the  black 
community,  within  the  black  churches  and  the  clergy,  and  within 
probably  your  own  background  and  upbringing,  the  homosexual 
lifestyle  has  never  been  embraced  as  a  value  within  the  black  com- 
munity. 
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I  would  sav  that  if  you  look  around  at  those  who  are  advocating 
the  policy  of  lifting  the  ban,  I  have  not  seen  a  great  number  of 
black  civil  rights  leaders  taking  that  position.  In  tact,  many  of  the 
black  people  that  I  talk  to,  many  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  of- 
fended and  incensed  that  they  try  to  equate  the  fact  of  blacks  being 
able  to  serve  the  same  as  a  homosexual  with  the  same  struggle  for 
freedom  that  blacks  went  through  in  the  1960s. 

I  don't  believe  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  others  would 
consider  their  civil  rights  struggle  in  any  way  a  parable  to  the  at- 
tempt of  the  homosexual  community  to  change  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  but  I 
want  to  say  briefly,  if  you  recall,  Martin  Luther  King  said  at  one 
point,  *To  challenge  injustice  in  one  place  is  to  challenge  it  in  all 
places."  He  said  that  I  cannot  segregate  my  moral  concerns.  I  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  that  he  was  prepared  to  challenge  across  the 
wide  range  of  oppression  and  injustice.  I  just  come  to  a  very,  very 
different  conclusion  than  that. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  gross  waste  of  time  to  evaluate  one  form  of 
oppression  against  another  form  of  oppression.  We  have  to  chal- 
lenge oppression  across  the  board  and  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to 
me;  that  all  of  us  are  free  as  human  beings. 

But  I  would  to  yield  to  Mr.  Cunningham.  You  wanted  to  ask  the 
Chair  a  question. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  and  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding. 
First  of  all,  I  won't  denigrate  you  by  calling  you  Chief  Jackson.  It 
is  Master  Chief  Jackson.  My  master  chief  ran  the  squadron. 

When  you  mentioned  that  the  homosexuals  want  to  fight  for 
their  country,  that  is  laudable,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  think 
the  whole  issue  that  this  member  is  looking  at  is  if  by  doing  so, 
they  detract  from  that  combat  readiness,  then  they  should  not.  Our 
own  President  has  said  that  you  can  serve  this  country,  fight  for 
this  country  with  valor  without  serving  in  the  United  States  mili- 
tary, which  he  did.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  the  homosexual  community  can  still  serve  this  country 
without  detracting  from  that  combat  readiness.  That  is  the  only 
statement  I  would  like  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 
Chief  Jackson,  I  wasn't  sure,  are  you  more  comfortable  with  Master 
Chief  or  Chief? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Master  Chief  Chief  is  a  two-rank  demo- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  told  that  chief  was  all  right,  but  I 
certainly  didn't  want  to  demote  you.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  do 
that  as  a  brother.  It  was  far  too  hard  to  get  you  promoted.  You  like 
that,  don't  you?  It  is  wonderful.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  start  with  you. 
Master  Chief,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  each  of  you. 
What  about  the  troops?  Each  of  you  has  served;  I  don't  know  now 
recently.  Chaplain  Hutchens  is  relatively  recently  discharged. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  troops,  the  reaction  of  the  troops?  Let's 
look  at  it  through  their  eyes,  if  we  may.  Master  Chief? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Well,  Mr.  Skelton,  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
travel  extensively;  every  month  I  visit  at  least  two  military  instal- 
lations— all  five  branches  of  the  service.   For  the  last  6  months 
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when  I  go  before  any  audience  of  Active  Duty  military  personnel, 
the  only  issue  they  want  to  discuss  is  the  issue  of  lifting  the  ban 
on  gays  in  the  military.  I  have  personally  never,  in  my  more  than 
three  decades  of  working  with  the  armed  services,  seen  such  con- 
cern over  any  individual  issue  bv  the  troops  in  the  field. 

I  would  say  overwhelmingly,  far  more  than  90  percent  are  all  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  lifting  the  ban;  to  the  point  that  many  career 
individuals  have  made  the  statement  that  they  don't  know  if  they 
will  continue.  My  legislative  director  went  on  a  four-installation 
trip  with  Mr.  Montgomery's  group  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  They 
spoke  with  two  panels  of  recruiters  from  the  different  services.  The 
recruiters  pointed  out  that  they  are  beginning  to  have  difficulties, 
individuals  in  the  delayed  enlistment  program  are  coming  in  and 
asking  what  the  ramifications  of  their  dropping  out  will  be. 

Individuals  they  had  been  talking  to  about  signing  up  have  said 
that  they  would  like  to  wait  and  see  what  happens  in  June  or  in 
July  when  the  final  decision  is  made  before  they  decide  whether  or 
not  they  will  enlist.  To  ask  me  what  is  the  feeling  in  the  troops, 
I  could  say  in  two  words,  very  demoralized,  very  apprehensive.  I 
could  say  many  of  them  feel  they  have  been  betrayed.  Many  have 
said,  "I  wonder  if  I  can  get  out  because  when  I  joined,  my  contract 
said  nothing  about  having  to  serve  with  homosexuals.  In  fact,  I  was 
basically  ensured  because  of  the  enlistment  form  that  I  would  not 
have  to." 

Mr.  Skelton.  [Presiding.]  You  are  referring  to  in  the  present 
sense  in  your  answer,  is  that  not  true  Master  Chief? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Colonel  Ripley. 

Colonel  Ripley.  As  recently  as  last  year  I  served  Active  Duty.  I 
have  commanded  well  over  10,000  Marines,  a  regiment,  a  battal- 
ion, three  rifle  companies,  and  three  platoons.  I  have,  without 
going  through  the  litany,  known  men  in  command  and  in  and  out 
of  combat.  I  can  tell  you  the  operative  term  is  revulsion,  fear,  and 
betrayal. 

The  Master  Chief  said  it  perfectly:  Betrayal.  We  look  to  you  as 
our  protectors  and  we  implore  you  to  please,  for  heaven's  sakes, 
look  after  us.  We  clearly  do  not  see  this  as  something  that  we 
should  bear  and  as  something  that  we  could  run  the  point  for,  lay 
the  track  for,  or  bear.  All  Marines  I  am  familiar  with,  I  have 
served  in  three  Marine  Corps,  in  the  British  Royal  Marines — all 
Marines  see  this  as  deviant,  immoral  behavior.  They  see  it  as  per- 
verted. 

They  simply  do  not  accept  it  and  they  don't  imderstand  why  we 
have  to  be  burdened  with  this,  why  is  it  left  to  us  to  deal  with  this? 
We  see  our  mission  clearly.  We  have  a  religious  association  with 
doing  or  with  performing  our  mission.  We  see  this  as  an  effort  to 
virtually  destroy  not  just  the  values  that  we  fight  for,  but  the 
Corps  itself. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  General  Weise. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  am  in  close  contact  with  the  current  day 
Marine  Corps.  I  frequently  go  to  Camp  Lejeune  where  the  2nd  Di- 
vision is  located.  I  served  at  Quantico  where  we  train  our  young 
officers.  I  have  gotten  hundreds  of  letters  from  personnel  who  are 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  associated  with  the  Marine  Corps  and  it 
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is  practically  unanimous.  They  do  not  want  the  ban  lifted.  They  do 
feel  betrayed  and  let  down. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  typical  sergeant  who  is  serving  a  3- 
year  tour  at  Camp  Lejeune,  NC.  He  joined  2nd  battalion,  2nd  Ma- 
rines and  during  that  time  he  can  expect  to  be  gone  from  his  family 
well  over  2  years.  Frequently  he  is  gone  without  any  advance  no- 
tice. 

The  Marines  are  deployed  to  Somalia,  for  example,  the  others 
that  are  standing  by  to  possibly  go  into  Bosnia  (and  they  are  ready 
and  they  will  do  a  fine  job  if  they  are  sent  there — I  have  talked  to 
those  youngsters)  they  feel  betrayed.  There  is  all  this  frustration, 
this  is  the  time  where  we  are  cutting  back  on  our  Armed  Forces 
reducing  by  25  percent. 

We  have  to  force  out  some  outstanding  noncommissioned  officers 
and  junior  officers  that  have  outstanding  records.  Then  they  want 
to  force  them  to  accept  a  group  of  people  that  traditionally  have 
been  excluded.  I  realize  they  have  been  undercover  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  time  immemorial.  Nobody  is  questioning  that.  We  are 
talking  about  their  conduct  as  a  class,  not  as  individuals.  Their 
conduct  as  a  class. 

Let  me  quote  a  sergeant  who  is  currently  on  Active  Duty,  a  Ma- 
rine sergeant  who  is  married  to  a  Marine  sergeant  and  they  have 
three  children,  they  are  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

"As  a  sergeant  m  the  Marine  Corps,  I  am  afraid  my  judgment 
that  affects  those  junior  to  me  would  be  clouded  if  homosexuals  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  military.  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  I 
want  to  relate  to  you  an  incident  that  I  was  involved  in  during  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  In  late  February  of  1991,  I  was  tasked  with 
taking  a  six-man  team-up  to  inspect  a  facility  approximately  two 
kilometers  north  of  Kuwait  that  was  suspected  to  have  Iraqi  cnemi- 
cal  munitions  stored  in. 

"During  the  operations,  one  of  my  Marines,  Candelario  Moldofo, 
stepped  on  an  antipersonnel  mine  which  traumatically  amputated 
his  left  foot  below  the  knee  and  he  received  multiple  shrapnel 
wounds  up  the  entire  left  side  of  his  body.  In  the  process  of  trying 
to  stop  the  bleeding  and  to  save  his  life,  to  say  that  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  body  fluids  is  an  understatement. 

"If  the  ban  on  homosexuals  is  lifted  and  I  was  confronted  with 
the  same  situation  involving  a  known  homosexual,  the  fear  of  con- 
tacting AIDS  alone  would  prevent  me  from  helping  him." 

This  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Marine  Corps  over  10  years. 
He  is  a  careerist. 

My  father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  army.  My  father  was  not  a  four- 
star  general,  but  I  went  from  private  to  brigadier  general.  I  slept 
in  the  barracks.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  barracks  in  your  enclo- 
sure. When  we  deploy  as  Marines  (I  was  on  troop  ships)  we  have 
800  or  900  men  crammed  into  a  space,  an  area,  a  cube  the  size  of 
this  room.  You  talk  about  privacy.  We  don't  go  home  to  condos  at 
night. 

We  stay  deployed  for  months  at  a  time.  The  Marines  stood  by  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa  in  1990s — not  too  much  was  heard 
about  it,  but  for  4  months  they  stood  off  there  and  then  they  went 
to  shore  in  Liberia  and  rescued  over  2200  personnel.  They  were  liv- 
ing on  ships  where  the  air  conditioner  quit,  the  fresh  water  for  the 
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showers  ran  out.  This  is  the  typical  thing.  You  really  get  to  where 
you  can  smell  each  other  up  close. 

You  are  18  inches  from  a  man  in  a  bunk  above  you  and  the  msm 
below  you.  You  can  smell  each  other.  It  is  close  living.  You  must 
be  cohesive.  Injecting  a  known  a  homosexual  into  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation would  be  absolutely  destructive. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Colonel  Ripley,  something  else? 

Colonel  Ripley.  One  point  to  add,  sir,  General  Weise  and  I  both 
served  in  reconnaissance  units,  and  an  infantr3anan  in  a  reconnais- 
sance unit  is  expected  to  do  a  bit  more.  I  would  like  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  noncombat  experience  that  justified  why  we  are  fighting 
this.  I  had  the  Arctic  regiment  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  the  Arctic,  and  on  one  occasion 
one  of  my  recon  teams  was  tasked  to  provide  a  radio  relay  support 
on  the  Arctic  Pole.  They  had  to  get  there  by  themselves,  do  their 
mission,  and  get  back.  Off  they  went.  There  were  12  men  on  this 
team.  On  the  way  there,  imbeknownst  to  them,  they  were  crossing 
a  snow  bridge  and  crashed  through.  The  point  man  was  completely 
immersed  underwater  in  a  stream  beneath  the  snow  bridge.  The 
temperature  was  roughly  three  degrees  below  freezing  at  the  time. 

The  procedure  for  this  was  to  immediately  remove  all  clothing, 
virtually  everything  from  the  victim,  and  pull  out  of  your  sled  an- 
other sleeping  bag  and  for  another  Marine  to  disrobe  and  get  into 
the  sleeping  bag  with  him,  both  being  completely  naked  in  this  bag. 
Then  to  pull  another  bag  over  that  bag  and  as  oflen  as  necessary 
to  replace  the  man  who  did  this  until  you  revive  the  victim.  He  is 
a  victim  immediately — ^he  has  exactly  3  minutes  to  live  if  you  don't 
do  it  quickly. 

Just  imagine  putting  yourself  in  that  same  situation  with  a 
known  homosexual.  It  is  virtually  unthinkable  to  us;  that  we  would 
do  that,  or  to  any  Marine  under  those  circumstances.  I  might  add 
that  this  unusual  example  can  be  imagined  in  very  many  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  other  Armed  Forces  as  well. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  Chaplain  Hutchens. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Yes,  sir,  your  question  about  the  troops; 
there  have  been  some  studies  done  on  this.  Congressman,  and  the 
reports  that  I  have  seen,  polls  that  I  have  seen,  upwards  of  80  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  been  polled,  do  not  want  to  see  the  ban  lift- 
ed. So  I  think,  frankly,  the  more  light  that  is  brought  on  this  issue, 
the  higher  that  percentage  is  going  to  be. 

I  can  tell  you  among  chaplains  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern. This  could  decimate  the  chaplaincy.  If  this  kind  of  rule  is  im- 
posed upon  the  chaplaincy.  There  are  many  denominations — ^let  me 
say  every  chaplain — and  in  the  military,  chaplains  have  ecclesias- 
tical endorsement,  and  there  are  some  200-plus  endorsing  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

The  only  endorsing  agent  I  am  aware  of  who  endorses  ordaining 
homosexuals  sat  in  this  chair  before  me  this  morning.  That  is  a 
very,  very  small  percentage.  There  are  other  maverick,  renegade 
bishops  and  elsewhere  who  have  ordained  homosexuals,  but  as  a 
policy,  as  a  denomination,  that  is  the  only  one  I  am  aware  of  in 
over  200  endorsing  agencies. 

So  what  this  would  do,  lifting  this  ban,  is  put  chaplains  in  a  posi- 
tion, a  moral  position,  where  they  have  to  choose,  am  I  going  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  agenda  of  the  homosexual  movement  which  in- 
cludes marriage?  Are  chaplains  going  to  be  required  to  conduct 
marriages  for  homosexual  members?  I  think  not.  I  think  this  could 
very  well  decimate  the  military  chaplaincy  as  we  have  known  it. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  What  about  the  troops? 

I  can  recall  as  a  battalion  chaplain  on  one  occasion  a  young  sol- 
dier came  to  me — it  was  in  Vietnam — wanted  to  claim  CO  status, 
conscientious  objector  status.  We  provide  this,  too,  for  our  people 
who  want  to  conscientiously  object,  usually  though  on  the  basis  of 
their  religious  scruples  about  it. 

The  policy  is  in  regulations.  It  usually  requires  an  investigation 
be  conducted.  Usually  the  chaplain  is  involved  in  that,  and  in  this 
case  I  was. 

I  went  to  his  platoon  sergeant.  I  went  to  other  members  of  his 
unit,  his  commander.  It  was  determined  that  he  was  a  known  and 
certainly  a  perceived  homosexual,  and  we  were  going  out  on  a 
search  and  destroy  mission  out  into  War  Zone  D,  and  his  fellow 
unit  members  did  not  want  him  along  on  this.  They  had  isolated 
him.  They  felt  that  his  conduct  in  the  past  had  demonstrated  that 
he  could  not  be  counted  on. 

So  I  brought  this  information  back  to  this  soldier,  and  I  said, 
look,  this  is  what  I  got.  I  said,  is  it  true?  He  didn't  confirm  or  deny 
that  he  was  a  homosexual.  That  was  not  the  issue  at  that  point. 
But  my  recommendation  was  to  his  commander,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mand decision,  that  he  not  be  taken  out  on  this  next  operation  for 
his  own  safety  and  for  the  security  of  the  other  people  in  his  unit. 

It  is  a  decisive,  demoralizing  experience.  He  was  sent  back  to  bri- 
gade headquarters  and,  had  he  stayed  in  the  unit,  other  members 
knowing  he  had  not  gone  out  on  the  operation,  that  would  have 
happened  likewise  to  cause  negative  ramifications  as  well. 

So  the  troops  are  very  much  involved  in  this  and  very  much 
against  it  and  have  been  historically.  Certainly  chaplains,  the  vast 
majority,  see  this  as  just  lethal  as  far  as  the  chaplaincy  as  we 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize — ^yes,  sir,  you  have  a  comment? 

General  Weise.  I  have  a  comment  on  a  previous  question. 

I  realize  you  were  talking  to  Master  Chief  Jackson,  but  you 
asked  for  some  differences  between  the  integration  of  the  blacks. 
I  realize  I  am  not  black,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  difference.  I  can 
stand  up  and,  even  with  my  poor  eyes,  I  can  count  every  black  in 
this  room,  but  I  dare  say  I  cannot  count  every  homosexual  in  this 
room. 

But  there  are  some  other  differences.  Let  me  tell  you,  today  97 
percent  of  all  homosexuals  are  employed.  I  don't  know  what  the 
percentage  was  in  1948  of  blacks  employed.  Today,  the  typical  ho- 
mosexual, the  average  homosexual,  earns  $55,000  which  is  $20,000 
more  per  year  than  the  average  American.  I  refer  you  to  a  well- 
researched  article  attached  to  my  paper,  enclosure  1-C. 

Not  only  that,  15  percent  of  the  gay  population  earn  in  excess  of 
$100,000  a  year,  and  the  community,  which  most  agree  is  some- 
where between  1  and  2  percent,  controls  19  percent  of  the  Nation's 
disposable  income  or  a  staggering  $400  million. 
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I  think  the  economic  status  is  quite  different  than  it  was  for  the 
blacks  even  today,  and  it  was  worse  in  1948.  Nearly  half  of  the  ho- 
mosexual community  hold  managerial  or  professional  positions.  So 
there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  status  of  the  homosexuals 
today  as  a,  quote,  minority,  unquote,  compared  to  the  blacks  as 
they  existed — as  they  were  in  1948. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  Charles  Moskos, 
a  well  known  sociologist  from  Northwestern  University,  in  his 
book,  said  in  a  study  or  poll  conducted  by  the  Army  in  the  early 
1950s — as  Master  Chief  Jackson  told  you  that  is  when  the  units 
were  actually  getting  integrated — of  U.S.  troops  in  Korea,  66  per- 
cent, two-thirds,  approved  of  the  integration,  actually  approved  of 
black  integration.  Whereas  today,  four  out  of  five  disapprove  of  the 
integration  of  gays. 

So  I  just  want  to  point  those  things  out,  and  I  am  sorry  for  tak- 
ing so  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  all  right.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

General  Weise.  There  is  a  significant  difference  in  many  areas. 

The  other  thing.  I  was  a  platoon  commander  in  Korea  when  we 
were  integrating  blacks.  I  had  a  number  of  blacks  in  my  platoon, 
and  I  know — I  know  a  little  bit  what  it  was  like.  I  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps  during  the  period  that  the  inte^ation  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  just  make  two  quick  comments  to  you. 

It  is  not  the  assertion  of  the  Chair  that  one  had  to  equate  blacks 
and  gays  at  the  level  of  income  or  whatever  because  there  are  some 
gays  who  are  black,  Ibut  the  point  the  Chair  was  simply  making 
was  that  where  I  do  equate  is  at  the  level  of  victimization  and  level 
of  oppression.  We  victimize  people  in  different  ways  and  oppression 
takes  different  forms. 

So  it  is  a  straw  man  that  the  Chair  did  not  build  that  said  we 
have  to  equate  one  group  with  the  other.  What  I  equate  is  oppres- 
sion. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  when  you  said  that  the  level  of  ap- 
proval was  high  in  one  place  and  not  high  in  the  other,  then  my 
question  is,  what  is  our  responsibility  to  be  educative?  At  one  point 
uie  Chair  said  on  more  than  occasion  if  you  took  a  poll  of  the 
known  world  back  a  time  ago,  if  somebody  wrote  a  newspaper,  the 
majority  of  the  world  thought  the  world  was  flat.  But  that  didn't 
make  it  right.  That  simply  made  it  a  popular  view  at  the  time. 

So  the  educative  process  is  an  important  thing  for  us  to  be  in- 
volved in  as  we  attempt  to  move. 

Yes. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  make  a  com- 
ment? 

My  background  is  a  Quaker  background.  Nicholas  Hutchens  was 
CTanted  a  land  grant  in  1702  down  the  James  River.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  and  they  moved  up  to  Waterford,  VA. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  only  Union  regiment  that  came  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  came  out  of  Waterford,  VA,  who  were 
Quakers  who  were  so  strongly  concerned  about  slavery  that  they 
mounted  forces.  Quakers  have  traditionally  been  a  peace  church. 
But  they  felt  very  strongly  about  this. 

My  ancestors  were  a  part  of  this.  They  moved  up  into  Indiana 
during  the  Civil  War,  some  of  them  did.  I  can  still  remember  my 
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grandmother's  house.  The  downstairs  had  a  false  basement,  false 
wall,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  undergroimd  railroad.  They  took 
me  and  showed  me  and  I  can  remember  that  as  a  kid.  So  I  have 
been  nurtured  on  this. 

My  last  assignment  was  with  the  D.C.  National  Guard,  which  is 
about  92  percent  black  across  the  board.  I  have  had  a  sensitivity 
and  a  heart  for  the  civil  rights  movement  and  began  granting 
blacks  equal  status  since  the  cradle. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  to  identify  the  homosexual  move- 
ment with  the  civil  rights  movement — I  think  what  you  were  say- 
ing, if  we  approach  this  issue  as  a  civil  rights  issue,  I  think  that 
is  to  degrade  the  great  glory  and  the  majesty  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  this  country.  We  are  talking  apples  and  oranges  here, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  back  to  you  because  I  don't  want  to 
dominate.  It  is  hard  not  to,  but 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Stump.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  don't  have  any  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the  statements  you  have  made 
here  this  afternoon  and  for  taking  the  time  to  appear  before  us. 
There  is  not  one  statement  been  made  from  that  table  that  I  don't 
completely  concur  100  percent. 

Colonel  Ripley,  as  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Jackson,  let  me  personally  attest  to  all  the  good 
work  done  through  your  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association  for 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  what  I  heard  in  testimony  that  I 
haven't  found  any  factual  basis  for,  which  I  think  leads  to  part  of 
the  Chairman's  point  of  we  can't  deal  from  stereotypes,  and  we 
can't  deal  from  things  that  aren't  factually  based. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  facts  this  committee  has  had  handed 
to  it,  and,  if  you  have  studies,  please  let  us  know. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  Edward 
Martin,  a  doctor,  on  March  30th  of  this  year,  when  asked  said,  and 
I  quote,  we  are  not  aware  of  any — spelled  A-N-Y — scientific  evi- 
dence that  individual  sexual  preferences  in  and  of  and  by  them- 
selves, be  they  homosexual,  heterosexual,  or  bisexual,  affect  work 
productivity,  scholastic  aptitude,  disease  incidence,  medical  costs  or 
crime  rate. 

Now,  if  somebody  has  some  other  studies,  I  don't  know  why  Dr. 
Martin  hasn't  seen  them.  This  is  a  very  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  know  that. 

Second,  they  constantly  point  out  that  it  is  DOD's  policy  to  do 
comprehensive  HIV  screening  of  all  personnel,  every  year;  that 
they  prohibit  any  HIV  positive  personnel  from  serving  overseas; 
ana  they  have  all  sorts  of  other  restrictions  on  them.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  very  critical  thing. 

I  also  find  it  very  interesting  that  we  keep  talking  about  polls, 
but  I  am  sure  none  of  you  ran  your  units  by  polls.  You  didn't  say 
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what  time  would  you  like  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  My  guess  is 
that  you  would  lose  the  time  that  you  were  getting  them  up  in  the 
morning,  that  they  would  vote  for  a  different  time  or  they  would 
vote  for  a  different  kind  of  place  to  live  in  or  they  would  vote  some- 
thing other  than  what  you  are  doing. 

So,  I  love  this  new  idea  that  we  are  going  to  run  the  military  by 
polls.  It  is  very  democratic  with  a  small  d.  Maybe  we  should  pursue 
that,  Mr.  Chairman;  let's  put  everything  out  there  if  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  it.  Let  people  vote  on  which  war  they  want  to  fight  on 
and  so  on. 

I  hear  your  comments  about  economic  status.  I  also  think,  in  a 
way,  those  statistics,  too,  that  I  have  seen  are  not  very  accurate  be- 
cause they  don't  come  from  the  Census  Bureau.  We  don't  have  a 
check  off  of  are  you  homosexual  or  lesbian? 

But  whatever  the  plan  is,  the  second  part  is  here.  If  those  figures 
are  true,  here  is  a  group  of  people  who  have  benefited,  done  very 
well  by  this  country  and  want  to  serve  their  country.  I  find  it  abso- 
lutely incredible  that  you  are  saying,  no,  they  can't  serve.  If  they 
were  saying,  we  don't  want  to  serve;  we  are  doing  too  well  in  the 
private  sector — we  are  making  about  $20,000  more  than  the  aver- 
age person,  so  let  the  other  people  fight.  You  would  be  down  here 
saying  that  is  not  fair.  You  set  up  a  privileged  class.  That  is  out- 
rageous. They  ought  to  serve  like  everybody  else. 

I  guess  I  am  just  very,  very  confused  because  one  of  the  things 
we  do  in  this  House  every  day  is  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and 
it  says  "with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  I  don't  imderstand  what 
part  of  "all"  we  don't  understand.  We  are  talking  here  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  from  what  we  know  and  from  the  piles  of  paper 
we  have  gotten  and  the  inquiries  and  the  searches  we  have  had 
done  by  the  Defense  Department,  by  GAO,  and  by  everybody  else, 
we  can't  find  factual  data,  and  I  think  you  are  reinforcing  stereo- 
types that  really  aren't  valid. 

I  think  one  of  the  people  who  testified  this  morning  said  some- 
thing that  ought  to  ring  in  all  of  our  ears:  This  country  should  not 
force  people  to  live  a  lie.  That  is  literally  what  we  are  doing  if  we 
don't  lift  the  ban.  We  are  forcing  people  to  live  a  lie.  I  don't  think 
that  does  any  good  for  any  of  us. 

So  I  guess  I  am  just  very  troubled,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  that.  If  peo- 
ple have  some  studies,  I  would  certainly  hope  they  would  share 
them  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  acting  Secretary  or 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  medical  profession  ana  all 
these  people  who  tell  us  there  is  no  such  real  data  saying  that  this 
is  true. 

General  Weise.  I  would  like  to  answer  part  of  that. 

First,  on  some  studies,  I  suggest  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  check  this  out  and  ask  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  be- 
cause I  was  able  to  get  some  information. 

One  estimate  is  the  1990  Army  study  that  just  covers  the  pro- 
jected costs  of  immunization  which  would  be  required  if  we  allowed 
open  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  would  include,  not 
just  the  increased  HIV  testing — by  the  way,  you  know  if  you  were 
in  a  combat  area,  you  can  go  to  like,  for  example.  Southeast  Asia. 
Once  a  year  or  once  every  3  months  isn't  enough  because  you  can 
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go  to  Bangkok,  which  is  a  very  high  HIV-infested  area  on  R&R, 
and  come  back  to  your  unit.  You  are  gone  10  days  but  let 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  That  is  heterosexual. 

General  Weise.  The  factual  basis,  you  wanted  facts. 

Another  study  says  it  will  cost  $5  billion  just  for  immunization. 
That  is  an  Army  study  1990,  and  we  will  make  all  these  available 
to  you,  madam,  I  assure  you, 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Do  they  have  an  immunization  against  HIV? 

General  Weise.  These  studies  are  available.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  haven't  subpoenaed  them  directly  from  the  departments. 

But,  also,  another  study,  for  the  Army  only,  for  1994-1999:  medi- 
cal costs  would  be  $567  million;  construction  costs,  $2.1  billion;  re- 
cruiting retention  costs  (because  of  additional  advertisement),  $11 
million;  litigation  costs,  $966  million;  compensation  costs,  $2.6  mil- 
lion. Total  cost  $3.6  billion.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  other  thing 
you  raised  was  a  question  of  victims. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  jUSt 

General  Weise.  Let  me  talk  about  the  victims  of  homosexual  as- 
saults in  the  military  of  which  there  have  been  thousands.  I  have 
given  you  14,  each  of  which  was  a  victim.  Now  they  are  truly  vic- 
tims. They  have  had  their  civil  rights  abrogated. 

You  take  800  men  living  in  the  space  the  size  of  the  room  or  800 
women,  I  guess — well,  maybe  800  men  and  women  now  that  they 
have  integrated  combat  ships. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  You  don't  like  that  either,  right? 

General  Weise.  The  point  is,  if  you  put  homosexuals  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that — and  in  a  study  that  I  seen,  less  than  2  percent  claim 
celibacy — it  is  like  putting  a  hungry  dog  in  a  meat  shop.  It  is  like 
putting  a  fox  guarding  a  hen  coop.  It  just  doesn't  make  sense, 

Mrs,  ScHROEDER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  we  are  going  to 
get  anywhere  because 

The  Chairman,  If  he  may 

Colonel  Ripley,  I  will  add  to  this  since  you  asked  the  question. 

The  facts  came  from  the  Family  Research  Council,  They  are 
available  to  you.  Certainly  most  of  the  facts  come  from  our  own 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  which  I  think  is  in  Atlanta,  and  which 
I  think  has  just  reams  and  reams  of  information. 

I  would  say  on  the  subjects  we  hear  so  much  of  discrimination 
and  living  a  lie,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  I  dare  say  we  have  as  many 
child  molesters  in  our  ranks  as  we  have  homosexuals.  We  probably 
have  as  many  wife  beaters.  I  certainly  have  encountered  both  as 
a  commander,  a  troublesome  issue,  a  troublesome  social  issue  that 
we  all  wish  didn't  exist.  Certainly  they  feel  that  this  shouldn't  be 
happening,  and  this  is  reprehensible  conduct.  It  is  also  illegal,  and 
so  is  homosexuality. 

So  if,  in  fact,  you  condone  taking  this  so-called  minority  and  giv- 
ing them  status  and  legal  rights,  et  cetera,  why  would  you  not  do 
the  same  for  these  two  reprehensible  groups:  child  molesters  and 
wife  beaters? 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Because  they  are  doing  it  to  someone  else.  The 
issue  is  no  one  is  being  harmed.  This  is  someone's  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

Colonel  Ripley.  General  Weise  gave  you  a  perfect  example. 

General  Weise.  I  can  find  more. 
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Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Heterosexual  examples.  If  we  are  going  to  look 
at  examples  we  couldn't  have 

Colonel  Ripley.  Both  are  here,  and  the  issue  is  homosexual  and 
how  they  prey — P-R-E-Y — on  otherwise  decent  Marines. 

General  Weise.  Would  you  mix  men  and  women  in  the  same 
troop  compartment  that  I  just  described?  If  we  have  privacy  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  male  and  female,  I  think  everybody  agrees  to 
that,  would  you — shouldn't  we  have  privacy  for  heterosexuals  from 
homosexuals? 

When  we  talk  about  these  things  we  have  to  look  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  military  situation.  It  is  not  the  campus.  It  is  not  an 
Ivy  League  campus.  We  are  talking  about  men  sweating  together 
and  living  together,  getting  ready  to  go  kill  people.  That  is  what 
they  do. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Congresswoman,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  issue  you  talked  about,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  commenting  that  HIV-positive  individuals  in  the 
military  were  not  deployed  overseas.  That  is  absolutely  true.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  concerns  we  have. 

One  of  our  concerns  is  readiness.  Nondeployable  individuals, 
boots  on  the  ground,  should  equate  to  the  number  of  deployable  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  that  you  have.  When  you  have 
an  individual  who  is  HIV  positive  and  is,  therefore,  nondeployable, 
you  reduce  the  readiness  potential  of  the  force.  I  think  that  the 
CDC  studies  that  Colonel  Ripley  referred  to  showed  such  a  higher 
incidence  rating  of  HIV  infection  among  the  homosexual  commu- 
nity, than  you  do.  In  fact,  this  does  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
readiness  because  you  are  unable  to  deploy  those  individuals. 

Colonel  Ripley.  One  final  comment. 

You  referred  to  the  DOD  Secretary  Martin's  statement.  He  re- 
ferred to  preferences,  preferences.  Preferences  don't  cause  AIDS. 
Conduct  causes  AIDS.  So  when  you  were  talking  about  a  social  or 
sexual  preference,  the  term  used  here,  yes,  there  is  no  data  that 
would  indicate  that.  But  there  is  an  enormous  body  of  data,  we  re- 
ferred to  it,  that  shows  that  conduct — this  conduct  does,  in  fact, 
cause  AIDS. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Might  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  to  yield  on  this 
point? 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  I  think  my  time  is  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  accommodate  you,  we  will  yield. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  talked  to  Dr.  Martin  myself  personally  about 
this.  He  made  precisely  the  point  to  me  that  Colonel  Ripley  just 
made.  He  said  I  am  misunderstood  if  the  statement  is  to  suggest 
that  conduct  or  action  is  not  a  problem.  He  said  the  word  pref- 
erence deals  only  with  the  status,  but  to  the  extent  that  people  en- 
gage in  conduct,  of  course,  there  are  ramifications. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  That  is  true  of  heterosexuals  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, heterosexuals  are  coming  down  with  HIV  at  a  much  great- 
er, increasing  rate,  because  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  now  broken  out,  and  it  is  there.  That  is  exactly  right. 

But  he  is  also  saying  very  clearly  he  doesn't  have  any  scientific 
evidence,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  thing.  He  has  not 
changed  that  basic  statement. 
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The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  exchange  between  my  two  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  not  have  dreamed  that  we  need  to  be  debating  whether 
or  not  there  is  some  medical  significance  to  people  who  engage  in 
homosexual  conduct  because  every  statistic  I  have  ever  read  have 
said  that  where  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  health  prob- 
lems originate  is  in  homosexual  conduct. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  occurring  to  me  increasingly  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  this  morning  and  again  this  afternoon  that 
this  hearing  would  not  be  necessary,  there  would  be  no  meaningful 
debate  on  this  question  except  to  the  extent  that  some  have  been 
very  persuasive  in  articulating  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue,  equating 
it,  as  my  distinguished  Chairman  did,  to  the  experience  of  our 
armed  services  and  the  integration  of  people  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices without  racial  restriction  or  differentiations. 

I  can't  do  it  as  well,  surely,  as  General  Powell  and  some  of  you 
at  the  witness  table,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  draw  upon  Chap- 
lain Hutchens  and  others  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  "M"  word  that 
is  operative  here.  There  is  a  morality  question  here,  and  it  is  that 
very  morality  question  which  differentiates  between  the  integration 
of  blacks  into  our  armed  services  and  the  nonintegration  of  homo- 
sexuals into  our  armed  services. 

There  is  in  everything  that  I  have  ever  learned  and  believed  in 
about  my  country  and  what  it  stands  for  a  moral  imperative  that 
no  one  would  be  discriminated  against  or  treated  adversely  by  their 
country,  by  their  Government,  on  the  basis  of  their  race.  It  is  mor- 
ally obnoxious  and  a  moral  imperative  that  it  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed, and  a  moral  shame  that  it  was  not  addressed  earlier  and 
more  effectively. 

But  to  argue  from  that  that  conduct  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  believe  to  be  immoral  conduct  must 
nonetheless  be  accepted  on  the  part  of  people  in  the  military  as  a 
civil  right  is  not  a  moral  issue.  It  is  denying  to  people  who  are  the 
great  majority  of  this  country  the  right  to  act  according  to  their  be- 
lief in  what  is  moral  conduct  and  to  react  to  that  which  they  regard 
as  immoral  conduct. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  I  sit  here  and  draw  distinctions  as  to 
whether  or  not  homosexual  conduct  is  moral  or  immoral.  I  am  not 
here  as  a  theologian  or  a  moralist.  I  am  here  as  an  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
believe  and  tell  me  that  they  think  that  it  is  not  moral  conduct. 
They  do  not  think  that  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  in  those  armed  services  should  have  their  privacy  and 
their  rights  abused  by  being  forced  into  association  with  people 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  engaging  in  immoral  conduct. 

I  want  to  thank  the  panel  who  nave  oeen  with  us  this  afternoon. 
Master  Chief,  I  think  you  have  spoken  very  effectively  and  elo- 
quently for  all  of  the  people  in  the  enlisted  ranks  and  the  non- 
commissioned ranks,  indeed  the  officer  corps  as  well,  in  the  posi- 
tion you  have  taken  today. 

Colonel  Ripley,  you  have  been  too  modest  to  say  so,  as  was  not 
the  case  with  other  witnesses  I  heard  today.  I  think  I  am  probably 
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accurate  in  saying  that  you  are  the  most  decorated  living  Marine, 
and  that  certainly  should  commend  you  very  singularly  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

General  Weise,  your  career  and  your  insights  into  this,  I  think, 
are  very  helpful.  I  hope  that  everyone  on  the  committee  is  going 
to  spend  some  time  with  the  statistical  information  that  you  have 
presented  to  us. 

Chaplain  Hutchens,  I  thank  you  for  making  sure  that  we  didn't, 
without  deliberation,  overlook  the  "M"  word  that  is  a  part  of  this 
equation.  If  I  have  said  anything  you  need  to  react  for  or  against, 
I  am  sure  the  Chairman  will  give  you  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Would  anyone  like  to  respond  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague? 

Chaplain  HuTCHENS.  I  would  just  like  to  underscore  what  you 
have  said,  sir,  because  I  think  this  is  a  dimension  that  has  not 
been  adequately  considered. 

Paddy  Griffith,  who  was  for  a  long  time  at  Sandhurst  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  taught  war  studies,  asked  the  question:  What  is  it 
that  gives  a  soldier  the  will  to  fight?  He  has  gotten  into  a  lengthy 
discussion,  but  he  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  his  sense  of  moral 
ascendancy.  In  other  words,  he  believes  he  is  right.  His  cause  is 
just.  He  believes  that  God  is  on  his  side,  and  he  believes  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  morally  right,  and  he  can  go  forth  with  that. 

I  think  that  has  been  true  of  our  forces.  Never  have  I  seen  that 
more  so  than  in  the  Gulf  War.  If  we  ever  had  a  war  where  all  the 
basic  tenants  of  just  war  theory  were  implemented  and  abided  by, 
I  would  sense  that  that  is  it.  But  the  reason  that  there  is  such  an 
uproar  over  this  is  really  two  reasons,  I  think. 

Number  one,  there  is  just  the  visceral  response  that  I  don't  like 
this  in  my  nature.  But  I  think  the  other  reason  is  because  people's 
attitude  toward  this  has  been  shaped  by  their  religious  upbringing 
and  the  morals  that  come  from  that.  I  think  not  to  adequately  con- 
sider that  in  this  decision  is  to  do  so  at  our  folly.  That  is  very  im- 
portant. 

We  are  a  religious  people.  I  am  not  talking  about  people  in 
church  every  Sunday,  in  a  temple,  or  in  a  mosque  every  Sunday. 
They  might  even  consider  themselves  religious  people,  but  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  has  someplace  along  the  line  been  shaped 
by  their  religious  upbringing,  whatever  that  may  be.  I  think  this 
is  the  heart  that  is  swirling  around  under  the  surface  of  this  whole 
discussion.  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  the  gentlemen  for  his  comments. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  moral  issue, 
but  first  I  would  like  to  say  we  don't  immunize  against  AIDS,  of 
course.  There  is  no  HIV  vaccine.  That  was  for  hepatitis  A  and  B, 
the  cost  of  the  immunization.  For  AIDS  the  cost  would  be  for  pro- 
tective clothing  for  medical  personnel  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  clarification. 

General  Weise.  The  other  clarification  I  would  like  to  make  is  on 
statistics.  There  are  studies — and  there  are  a  number  of  them, 
but — too  bad  Representative  Schroeder  has  left — but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  she  pick  up  one  of  the  homosexual  papers  and  check  the 
obituaries.  For  studies  have  shown  that  the  average  life  span  for 
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the  t)^ical  homosexual  male  is  42  years  of  age.  So  that  is  another 
statistic. 

But,  as  to  the  moral  value,  sir,  the  moral  values,  yes,  moral  val- 
ues are  very,  very  important.  Carl  Von  Clausewitz  who  is  probably 
the  most  well-known,  respected  and  read  military  philosopher,  said 
moral  factors  outweigh  physical  factors  by  many  times  in  warfare. 
I  quote  him  directly.  "History  provides  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
importance  of  moral  factors  and  their  often  incredible  effect.  This 
is  the  noblest  and  most  solid  nourishment  that  the  mind  of  a  gen- 
eral may  draw  from  the  study  of  the  past." 

Sir,  the  esteemed  body  that  you  represent,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  confirmed  this  necessity  for  moral  value  in  the  code 
of  the  United  States,  title  10,  section  5947,  which  says,  in  part,  "all 
in  authority  are  required  to  show  in  themselves  a  good  example  of 
virtue,  honor,  patriotism  and  subordination  to  guard  against  and 
suppress  all  dissolute  and  immoral  practices." 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Chair  would  now  recognize  Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  gen- 
tlemen for  your  testimony. 

Chaplain  Hutchens,  first  a  question  for  you  and  then  a  question 
for  the  entire  panel.  I  will  pose  both  and  allow  you  to  answer  them. 

My  office  received  a  telephone  call  recently  from  a  chaplain  who 
was  concerned  about  his  own  personal  feelings  about  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  homosexuality.  He  was  concerned  that 
if  a  change  were  made,  he  would  be  placed  in  the  untenable  situa- 
tion of  being  unable  to  teach  or  preach  as  he  does  now  with  regard 
to  homosexuality  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible  on  that  issue. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  answer  for  us,  from  your  experience  as  a 
chaplain,  whether  or  not  this  is  a  realistic  fear.  Are  chaplains 
bound  by  any  sort  of  military  regulation  and  prohibited  against 
preaching  or  teaching  in  derogation  of  a  particular  military  regula- 
tion? In  other  words,  would  chaplains,  if  the  ban  were  lifted,  have 
to  remove  that  part  of  their  teachings  from  what  they  share  with 
and  inculcate  in  their  military  service  people  under  their  care? 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Generally,  to  the  entire  panel,  this  is  a  question 
I  also  posed  this  morning  to  the  other  panel;  and,  again,  this  is 
only  anecdotal.  I  do  not  have  evidence  that  would  back  up  my  own 
feeling  that  incidents  of  violence  against  homosexuals  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  particular  in  the  military  is  increasing  in  light  of 
this  proposed  change  in  policy,  and  there  certainly  is  fear  in  some 
sectors  that  this  will  accelerate  if  the  ban  is  lifted.  I  wonder  if  you 
think  it  is  a  realistic  fear,  and,  if  so,  is  there  a  way  that  we  can 
guard  against  that? 

Because  all  of  us  believe — I  should  hope  that  we  would  believe — 
that  an  illegal  assault  on  others,  regardless  of  what  their  sexual 
orientation  is,  is  wrong  and  is  against  the  law.  So  what  do  we  do 
about  the  very  strongly  held  views  of  many  military  personnel  who, 
at  least  at  this  point,  say  that  if  this  happens  there  will  be  hell  to 
pay.  Also  as  they  say,  tnere  will  be  violence  that  will  have  to  be 
guarded  against  once  this  policy  is  changed? 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Congressman.  Chaplains  wear 
two  hats.  They  have  two  charges  of  accountability.  One  is  to  their 
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faith  group  or  their  denomination.  They  are  ordained.  So  when 
they  come  to  the  miHtary,  it  is  assumed  that  their  rehgious  edu- 
cation and  their  ordination  vows  meet  the  requirements  of  the  en- 
dorsing agent  of  their  respective  denomination. 

When  they  come  into  the  chaplaincy,  they  go  to  chaplain  school, 
and  they  learn  the  culture  of  the  military,  the  manual  of  arms. 
They  have  an  accountability  to  the  chain  of  command  that  way.  So 
there  is  a  responsibility  that  a  chaplain  has  both  to  his  denomina- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  military. 

There  are  no  military  Army  regulations  that  would  tell  him  what 
he  could  or  could  not  preach.  He  is  there  to  represent,  number  one, 
his  faith  group  but,  at  the  same  time — we  have  been  through  the 
courts  on  this  thing — to  guarantee  and  to  provide  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  other  faith  groups.  He  doesn't  have  to  perform  a  service — 
a  Catholic  does  not  have  to  perform  a  service  for  a  Baptist  or  vice- 
versa,  but  the  Baptist  has  to  provide  for  the  Catholic  personnel  in 
his  unit  so  that  they  have  coverage.  There  are  Army  regulations 
that  do  govern  that. 

However,  within  each  faith  group,  each  denomination  has  certain 
expectations  and  certain  requirements  for  their  representatives 
within  the  military  to  abide  by. 

Now,  having  said  that,  chaplains  come  with  the  ministry  to  ev- 
eryone who  is  in  there,  whether  they  are  of  their  own  faith  group, 
whether  they  are  believers,  nonbelievers,  atheists,  whether  they 
are  homosexuals,  heterosexuals,  wife  abusers,  or  child  abusers. 
Their  ministry  is  to  everyone  who  is  there. 

However,  if  there  are  certain  requirements  that  are  placed  upon 
them  by  the  military  whereby,  if  you  are  going  to  serve  here,  you 
are  going  to  have  to,  say,  marry  homosexuals,  my  own  denomina- 
tion would  not  allow  for  that.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  America 
would  not  allow  for  that.  We  are  not  alone.  I  would  say  the  vast 
majority  of  faith  groups  would  not  allow  for  that. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  So  the  answer  to  my  question  is  a  chaplain 
would  not  be  required  to  preach  something  that  he  did  not  believe 
as  a  part  of  his  remaining  in  the  chaplaincy? 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  No,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  wonder  if  the  others  might  comment  on  the 
question  of  fear  of  violence  that  may  occur  and  how  we  might 
guard  against  that  if  this  comes  to  pass  over,  obviously,  your  objec- 
tions. 

Master  Chief  Jackson,  do  you  want  to  start? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Your  comment  was  an  increased  number 
of  violent  incidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  debate  that  is  cur- 
rently going  on  concerning  the  lifting  of  the  ban.  I  think  that  what 
we  have  seen  is  gjreater  publicity.  What  we  have  also  seen  is  more 
admission  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  were  on  Active  Duty  who 
were  in  the  closet  and  have  come  out  and  that,  in  and  of  itself,  has 
caused  something  of  an  increase  in  violence  that  you  see  which 
would  not  have  occurred  had  others  not  known,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  But  my  concern  is  if  the  ban  is  lifted  there  will 
be  a  quantum  leap  in  the  number  of  people 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  You  will  have  more  openly  serving,  of 
course,  homosexuals  then;  and  I  would  have  to  agree  with  you  that 
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there  is  a  large  percentage  of  individuals  who  have  a  propensity  to- 
ward violence  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  How  do  we  guard  against  that?  Assuming  that 
it  is  against  the  law  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  It  should  not  occur,  a^eed,  and  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  in  the  chain  of  command  within  the  military 
services  would  condone  that  sort  of  action.  I  think  it  would  require 
a  ^eat  deal  more  vigilance,  which  is  almost  an  impossible  leader- 
ship task,  but  that  is  what  it  would  take. 

Answering  the  question,  I  can't  think  of  a  way  that  we  could  spe- 
cifically control  or  decrease  the  things  that  might  happen.  I  think 
that  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  we  would  be  very 
reactive  to  those  situations  after  they  occurred  and  active  only  in 
the  sense  of  trying  to  educate  as  to  the  punishments  that  would  be 
meted  out  in  the  event  you  did  something  like  that. 

Colonel  Ripley.  I  will  add  a  comment  to  that,  Mr.  Lancaster. 

I  learned  as  a  very  young  officer  a  rule  that  is  not  codified  or 
written  in  any  red  book  and  was  called  the  Queers,  Cowards  and 
Thieves  Rule,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  Any  time  one  of  these 
individuals  is  discovered  in  the  unit,  the  immediate  response  of  the 
commander,  be  it  a  young  sergeant  or  a  lieutenant  captain,  makes 
no  difference,  is  to  isolate  the  individual  to  protect  them.  You  do 
that  in  almost  an  explosive  fashion.  Get  him  out  of  his  troop  bay. 
Get  him  out.  Get  him  above  deck.  Get  him  in  anywhere  you  can 
supervise. 

That  is  the  reason  we  put  them  in  the  brig — ^for  their  own  protec- 
tion. The  result  of  not  doing  that  is  almost  certainly,  well,  if  not 
death,  at  least  serious  injury.  I  have  seen  this.  I  have  seen  the  re- 
sults of  this.  I  have  never  personally  witnessed  this  sort  of  physical 
destruction,  fighting  or  pouncing  on  an  individual;  but  I  have  cer- 
tainly witnessed  the  results  of  that  behavior  over  and  over. 

I  can  think  on  a  number  of  occasions,  once  en  route  to  the  Med, 
aboard  ship,  when  a  man  didn't  show  up  for  morning  quarters.  It 
was  determined  that  he  was  a  well-known  homosexual,  and  he 
went  over  the  side.  Of  course,  we  conducted  an  investigation.  We 
do  all  the  proper  things.  But  the  fact  is,  this  man  is  gone. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  combat.  Cowards  in  combat,  the  re- 
sponse is  immediate.  It  is  final.  Your  own  men  take  care  of  that. 
They  do  it  with  brutal  efficiency,  and  they  do  it  with  utterly  no  fear 
of  retribution. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  climate  that  exists 
when  this  happens?  Will  the  military  allow  its  troops  to  take  these 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  should  that  occur? 

Colonel  Ripley.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  anarchy. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  last  question,  and  then  we  will 
move  on. 

Colonel  Ripley.  We  are  talking  about  absolute  anarchy.  Cer- 
tainly, no  leaders  would  condone  such  conduct.  We  don't  condone 
it  now.  We  rebel.  It  is  utterly  reprehensible  to  think  that  we  would 
abrogate  either  our  responsibility  or  our  command  control  over  a 
situation  like  that. 

Do  I  personally  think  it  will  happen?  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  if  you  ask 
us  to  solve  that  problem,  then  some  of  this,  if  not  a  lot  of  that,  will 
take  place.  The  simple  fact  is  when  you  place  men  into  extremes 
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and  the  extremes  are  in  some  cases  indescribable  as  so-called  living 
conditions,  then  they  will  find  a  way  to  solve  that  problem.  If  they 
are  preyed  upon  and  their  own  leadership  can't  control  the  prob- 
lem, they  will  find  a  way  to  control  it. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Can  I  just  add  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Please,  Chaplain. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  I  think  we  have  an  experience  of  this,  but 
not  in  a  violent  reaction.  We  have  this  Petty  Officer  First  Class 
Keith  Meinhold  who  has  come  back  into  the  service,  and  the  re- 
ports coming  out  of  that  experience  is  that  it  has  caused  a  disrup- 
tion in  cohesion.  It  has  been  a  demoralizing  experience  for  those 
around  him. 

I  think  you  could  scale  down  response  short  of  violence.  I  would 
expect  to  see  work  stoppage,  sit-ins,  kind  of  a  nonviolent  mutiny, 
if  you  will,  and  in  some  cases,  just  a  passive  resistance  to  this  kind 
of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  it  will  go  to  a  banana  republic?  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

What  you  are  saying  is  extreme  and  extraordinary.  I  would  like 
you  to  amplify  on  that. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  I  think  we  are  already  seeing  it  in  the  re- 
ports coming  in  regarding  this  Seaman  Meinhold  coming  back  into 
the  service.  It  has  been  a  disruption  to  the  cohesion  of  that  unit. 
People  are  just  sitting  down.  They  won't  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  term  mutiny.  That  is  a  powerful 
term,  and  because  I  was  sitting  here  waiting 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Nonviolent  passive. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  mutiny.  Whether  it  is  violent  or  non- 
violent, mutinv  is  a  powerful  comment.  If  you  are  saying  that  the 
total  fabric  of  military  service  breaks  down  on  this  issue  to  the 
point  of  mutiny,  that  is  an  extreme  statement,  and  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  I  said  a  nonviolent  kind  of  mutiny.  That 
would  be  resistance  to  the  situation.  That  is  very  conceivable  to 
me.  I  think  there  are  such  strong  feelings  about  it,  such  divisive 
feelings  on  this  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Ripley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  you  are  hearing  it 
from  this  panel.  It  is  absolutely  dead  on.  This  will  happen.  We  are 
sajnng  and  telling  you  on  this  committee,  all  members,  that  our 
judgement  is  that  this  will  happen.  It  is  a  true  statement  that  right 
now  the  military  is  so  supercnarged  and  electrified  over  this  that 
they  are  prepared  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  That  is  my 
judgment  of  it,  and  I  think  you  are  hearing  that  from  not  just  us 
but  from  anyone  who  has  had  this  sort  of  experience. 

Right  now,  men  I  know  are  leaving  the  military  because  they 
don't  want  to  face  the  extraordinary  confrontation  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing. They  know  what  their  response  would  be.  They  know  what 
their  reaction  would  be,  and  they  simply  can't  deal  with  that  on  a 
personal  basis.  So  their  only  choice,  regrettably,  is  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  and  all  of  you — Mr.  Lancaster  raised  the 
issue  of  violence,  and  I  think  he  raised  the  issue — appropriately 
when  he  said,  what  do  you  think  the  response  of  the  military  would 
be. 
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Now,  it  is  fascinating  that  not  one  person  said  swift  punishment 
for  those  people  who  perpetrate  violence.  Not  one  person  said  that. 
Colonel,  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps.  What  inhibited  me  from  inap- 
propriate behavior?  It  was  because  we  had  a  code  and  that  swift 
punishment  of  inappropriate  behavior  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
was  the  reality,  and  if  you  stepped  outside  of  that,  you  were  pun- 
ished. You  were  brought  before  the  appropriate  personnel,  and  you 
were  adjudicated. 

Not  one  person  here  said  we  will  not  tolerate  inappropriate  be- 
havior. Someone  said  we  put  them  in  the  brig.  If  you  extrapolate 
on  that,  if  someone  beat  up  a  gay  person,  then  you  put  the  gay  per- 
son in  the  brig?  I  mean,  you  are  an  officer.  You  would  not  commu- 
nicate back  to  people  that  certain  behavior,  beating  up  other 
human  beings,  is  inappropriate  and  that  you  will  be  given  an  arti- 
cle whatever  it  is,  potential  court  martial,  6  months  in  the  brig, 
loss  of  pay  or  whatever  it  is  if  anybody  inappropriately  behaved. 

Are  we  saying  that  the  whole  thing  breaks  down  because  of  this? 

Colonel  Ripley.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  heard  me  say,  every  Member 
heard  me  say  in  response  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  question  that  we  do 
not  tolerate  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  somebody  to  say  that.  No  one  said  that. 

Colonel  Ripley.  I  said  it  myself  If  you  will  look  back  at  my  com- 
ments, I  made  it  very  clear.  We  do  not  tolerate  this,  absolutely  no 
way,  and  we  make  great  efforts  to  protect  those  who  would  suffer 
this  sort  of  behavior.  Yes,  today,  in  a  great  effort  we  try  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  thing  from  happening,  but  that  is  not  a  guarantee  in 
any  way  that  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  can  quite  assure  you  that  the  Marine  Corps,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  and  I  dare  say  all  Armed  Forces  would  react  this  same 
way.  We  would  punish.  We  would  investigate.  We  would  ultimately 
discharge  or  imprison  those  who  create  these  violent  acts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear.  I  didn't  hear  that 
before. 

Colonel  Ripley.  I  am  sorry.  I  averred  that,  and  I  actually  said 
that. 

The  Chairman.  How  frightening. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  comment  was 
that  we  would,  in  fact — that  the  chain  of  command  would  not  toler- 
ate that,  and  there  would  be  punishment  for  those  involved  in  that 
sort  of  conduct,  but  it  would  be  after  the  fact.  It  would  be  the  kind 
of  thing  that  most  often  is  after  the  fact — after  an  act  like  that  was 
committed  then  the  individual  would  be  punished  and  there  would 
be  more  education  and  trying  to  tell  people  about  the  punishments 
they  would  receive  if  they  acted  that  way.  I  think  that  is  what  I 
said. 

But,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  question  as  to  could  it  be 
avoided  and  what  steps  will  we  take  to  totally  avoid  it,  I  just  didn't 
believe  there  is  any  way  it  can  be  totally  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  I  didn't  want  to  come  out  of 
this  hearing  to  say  to  a  vast  array  of  people  that  you  have  the  li- 
cense to  harm  and  to  maim  other  human  beings.  I  have  just  put 
22  years  of  my  life  into  it.  That  is  not  why  I  am  sitting  here.  That 
is  not  anti-military.  That  is  just  anti-violence  and  ability  to  inflict 
pain  on  other  human  beings,  and  I  just  worry. 
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Chaplain,  I  appreciate  your  remarks,  but  let  mfe  just  say  that  if 
you  and  Colonel  Ripley  are  correct,  this  is  a  frightening  situation 
that  we  have  come  to  after  200  and  some  odd  ve^rs  in  our  society; 
we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  are  saying  that  our  military  will 
rebel,  will  react.  We  have  reduced  ourselves  to  what  we 
euphemistically  refer  to  as  a  'iDanana  republic"  when  we  have  tried 
to  stand  as  a  beacon  of  light  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  it  moves 
toward  democratic  principles  and  processes.  I  don't  think  that  is 
the  comment  we  want  to  make. 

I  think  if  that  is  what  has  distinguished  us  from  a  lot  of  other 
places,  our  military  is  civilian  controlled,  that  it  operates  within 
the  framework  of  appropriate  policy.  When  you  get  outside  of  that, 
then  we  have  gotten  outside  of  what  our  whole  system  is  built  on. 

Chaplain  HUTCHENS.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  arguing  with  the 
system,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  role  of  the  military  as  being  subject  to 
civilian  supervision  I  don't  think  anybody  is  arguing  about  that  at 

all.  ,     ., 

But  I  think  what  you  are  hearing  us  say  is  this  is  a  very  volatile 
situation.  This  is  a  situation  that  involves  the  very  core  of  a  per- 
son's moral  being,  and  this  requires  a  great  deal  of  serious  consid- 
eration. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  comment. 

I  don't  want  to  conjecture  or  predict  what  might  happen  in  terms 
of  violence  against  homosexuals,  but  in  your  own  State  there  was 
an  example  of  very  poor  media  coverage  of  an  event  that  was  really 
just  a  barroom  fight  between  some  drunks  that  was  turned  into  a 
*gay  bashing"  incident.  Three  Marines  were  charged  with  assault- 
ing and  trying  to  kill  a  homosexual  person.  Then  after  months, 
while  the  Marines  were  kept  quiet,  on  the  front  page  of  major 
media,  newspaper  and  in  television,  in  sound  bites,  it  showed  the 
Marines,  as  "gay  bashers." 

Well,  I  didn't  believe  it  when  I  first  saw  the  picture  of  the  fellow 
that  was  "the  victim"  in  the  fight.  First  of  all,  he  only  had  a  couple 
of  bruises.  I  tell  you  that  if  three  Marines  had  beaten  him,  he 
would  have  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time. 

Aside  from  that,  after  a  black  woman  judge  heard  the  charges 
she  acquitted  the  three  Marines,  and  she  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion this  was  some  guys  drinking.  Not  only  that,  the  bartender, 
who  himself  was  gay,  testified  against  the  accuser,  Cray  Pritchard 
had  a  record  of  starting  fights. 

Also,  it  came  out  in  the  trial  that  the  individual,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated hero  of  the  press  on  the  front  pages,  had  a  long  petty  crimi- 
nal record  (even  his  mother  had  him  arrested  one  time)  and  that 
he  wasn't  initially  involved  in  the  fight.  It  was  between  one  of  the 
Marines  and  another  fellow  at  the  bar.  After  the  fight  started  he 
ran  and  got  into  the  middle  of  it. 

So  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is,  these  situations  can  be  eas- 
ily inflamed  and  distorted  by  the  kind  of  reporting  which  has  been 
very  biased  against  the  military  in  this  situation. 

I  might  add  at  the  same  time  there  was  another  incident  that  al- 
most went  unnoticed — that  the  Marine  Corps — there  was  a  ser- 
geant that  came  out  of  the  closet  when  the  President  made  his  an- 
nouncement, and  for  a  couple  of  months  he  was  in  his  unit  and  he 
was  an  announced  gay  ana  he  appeared  on  panels  and  he  went  to 
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places  and  held  himself  up  as  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  so  forth  and 
so  on  and  there  was  a  disruption  in  his  unit.  But  he  was  never 
beaten,  even  though  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  Marines  felt  that  way.  But 
in  the  Marine  Corps  we  will  try  to  not  let  that  happen. 

Lest  there  be  anything  impugned  about  the  character  of  my  good 
friend  John  Ripley,  who  I  have  seen  in  action,  I  think  if  a  gay  came 
out  of  the  closet  in  any  unit  in  the  Marine  Corps  he  or  she  would 
be  safer  in  Colonel  Ripley's  unit  than  any  unit  I  could  think  of  be- 
cause he  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  a  leader  should  have  a  father 
to  a  son  relationship  with  his  Marines.  Then,  finally,  on  Represent- 
ative Schroeder's  charge  that  no  research  shows  any  dangers  in  the 
gay  lifestyle,  there  is  a  lot  of  solid  research.  I  suggest  she  go  to  the 
Annals  of  Internal  Medicine,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  the  Lancet.  There  are 
many,  many  articles  that  point  out  the  medical  dangers  of  the  gay 
lifestyle. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  commend  these  witnesses  and  echo  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Stump's,  comments. 

Master  Chief  Jackson,  your  association  is  a  very  effective  organi- 
zation, well  representing  its  members.  You  are  an  extraordinary 
spokesman  for  that  organization,  and  we  appreciate  your  testimony 
here  today. 

My  comment  goes  to  all  four  of  you.  I  complimented  the  earlier 
panel  of  witnesses  for  their  sincere,  well-thought  out  and  well-pre- 
sented views,  and  I  want  to  make  that  same  comment  with  respect 
to  this  panel  here. 

This  last  question  that  the  Chairman  was  dealing  with  is  a  bit 
troublesome  Decause  it  has  to  do  with  people's  attitudes.  It  is  hard 
to  make  people  think  something  differently  than  what  they  have 
brought  up  to  think. 

One  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  referred  to  the  need  for,  in  ef- 
fect, sensitivity  training.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  were  talk- 
ing about  the  rebellion,  it  wasn't  the  military  as  an  entity  but  rath- 
er that  there  would  be  people  within  the  military  who  either  would 
not  join,  who  would  leave,  who  would  have  a  bad  attitude,  some  of 
whom  might  resort  to  committing  violence,  which  would  be  rep- 
rehensible and  which  you  would,  as  an  officer,  be  obligated — or 
anybody  in  the  particular  service  there  would  be  obligated — to  do 
something  about. 

Drugs  in  Vietnam  became  a  problem,  too,  and  it  took  a  long  time 
to  deal  with  that. 

I  think  the  point  is  that,  despite  orders  from  above,  you  can't 
easily  tell  people  what  to  think,  and  what  they  think  will  affect 
what  they  do.  That  is  what  concerns  me  about  a  policy  that  vvould, 
in  effect,  require  members  serving  to  accept  a  different  point  of 
view  than  what  they  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  or  to  accept 
the  proposition  that  openly  homosexual  men,  for  example,  do  not 
engage  in  homosexual  acts,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  easy  to 
persuade  someone  of. 

So  my  question  to  you  is,  as  leaders  of  men  and  women  in  the 
military,  do  you  have  any  confidence  that  the  leaders  in  the  mili- 
tary, who  certainly  salute  the  civilian  leadership  in  our  country 
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and  pledged  to  do  their  best,  that  they  could  succeed  in  changing 
altitudes  sufficiently  to  eliminate  the  problem  that  you  have  all  tes- 
tified to  relating  to  military  readiness  generally  and  specifically  the 
issues  relating  to  unit  cohesion? 

I  would  be  happy  to  have  any  of  the  four  start  with  that. 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  military  is  capable  of  doing  anything.  I  believe 
very  strongly  in  the  leadership,  the  chain  of  command.  I  know  that 
the  noncommissioned  and  petty  officer  corps  would,  over  a  period 
of  time,  salute  and  march  smartly  or  get  out.  It  is  really  that  sim- 
ple. 

The  nature  of  the  military  is  such  that  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
leadership  is  you  never  ask  anyone  to  do  anything  that  you 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  do  yourself  I  think  you  would  challenge  all 
of  our  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  leaders  to  ask  them- 
selves if  they  are  willing  to  make  that  change  and  adjustment 
themselves.  If  they  believe  that  they  can  do  that,  then  I  believe 
they  can  persuade  those  subordinates  under  them  to  make  what- 
ever changes  are  necessary.  If  they  don't,  I  believe  that  you  would 
see  a  mass  exodus. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  quick. 
I  think  that  we  would  go  through  a  very  extended  period  of  de- 
creased readiness,  decreased  ability  to  accomplish  the  mission  of 
the  military,  but  over  time,  I  think  we  would  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent military.  I  don't  personally  believe  it  would  be  as  good.  I 
don't  personally  believe  it  would  be  as  effective.  I  think  the  type 
of  individuals  that  make  up  the  military  would  be  totally  different. 
But  the  existence  of  a  military  would  always  be  there.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  chain  of  command  would  in  any  way  try  to  abrogate 
the  authority  of  civilian  control  if  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  certainly  wasn't  implying  that  they  would.  The  ques- 
tion was  how  difficult  would  it  be  and  what  kind  of  a  force  would 
you  end  up  with  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

General  Weise.  Much  less  combat  effective,  sir.  The  sad  part  of 
that  is,  when  you  send  that  combat  force  into  battle,  a  lot  of  them 
would  get  slaughtered  needlessly.  We  had  that  experience  in  the 
early  stages  of  Korea  when  we  sent  people  who  were  not  properly 
trained,  were  not  formed  into  cohesive  units  that  tried  to  stop  the 
juggernaut  of  the  North  Korean  Army  in  June  and  July  and  Au- 
gust of  1950.  They  were  slaughtered  needlessly.  We  probably  lost 
6,000  lives  needlessly  because  they  weren't  ready. 

This  would  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  to  the  military.  We  would 
have  to  learn  the  hard  way,  but  we  would  have  a  lot  more  crosses 
and  Stars  of  David  in  a  lot  of  cemeteries  across  this  country  as  a 
result.  Do  we  want  to  pay  that  price?  That  is  what  I  ask  you. 

You  talk  about  civil  rights.  How  about  the  civil  rights  of  those 
who  will  be  killed  needlessly  on  the  battle  field,  sir?  What  greater 
civil  right  do  we  have  than  the  right  of  life? 

That  is  the  first  one,  and  then  comes  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  in  the  military  give  up  our  liberty  to  serve  others.  In  my  31 
years  I  spent  five  different  1  year  separations  from  my  wife  and 
family.  When  my  son  was  9  years  old,  I  was  in  Vietnam.  When  he 
was  participating  in  the  Pinewood  Derby,  I  wasn't  there  to  help 
him  build  it.  My  wife  was  by  herself 
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I  missed  a  lot  serving  my  country.  I  gave  it  up  because  I  knew 
the  sacrifice  was  worth  it,  because  I  was  there  to  serve  my  country 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  But  I  wanted  the  men  of  my 
command,  when  I  led  them  into  battle,  to  know  that  I  could  give 
them  my  best  shot,  and  I  knew  they  were  going  to  give  me  their 
best  shot. 

General  Weise.  There  wasn't  this  kind  of  dissension.  Why  deni- 
grate the  U.S.  miHtary  to  serve  the  special  interests  of  1  percent 
of  the  population?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to  answer.  Those 
are  the  terms  we  have  to  look  at. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  add  some  more  things  on  this,  "gay  lifestyle," 
and  whether  it  is  dangerous  or  not.  I  read  a  book  written  by  a  fel- 
low that  has  HIV  that  states  that  he  is  gay,  Randy  Shilts,  The 
Band  Played  On.  It  tells  about  the  random  promiscuity  and  the  un- 
safe sex  practices  of  the  homosexual  community,  that  they  are  typi- 
cal. Then  I  ask  anyone  who  is  interested  to  read  the  works  of  Dr. 
Robert  Redfield  of  the  Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Research,  who  esti- 
mates that  among  gay  men  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  areas, 
at  least  50  percent  are  positive  for  HIV.  Other  studies  show  70  per- 
cent and  higher. 

The  scientific  evidence  is  just  overwhelming  that  this  is  a  very, 
very  dangerous  lifestyle.  The  average  life  for  a  man  who  becomes 
infected  with  HIV  is  39.  If  he  doesn't  have  HIV,  he  may  live  to  be 
42.  About  1  percent  or  less  live  to  be  65  or  older. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kyi,  has  your  question  been  answered? 

Mr.  Kyl.  I  think  Chaplain  Hutchens  wanted  to  add  one  thing,  if 
he  may. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Your  question  was,  would  this  require  peo- 
ple to  accept  a  different  value  system  for  them  to  come  in?  Indeed 
it  would.  I  am  reminded  of  this  book  that  William  Bennett  has 
written  entitled  The  Devaluing  of  America:  A  Fight  for  our  Culture 
and  our  Children  where  he  talked  about  this  issue  of  values  clari- 
fication. That  is  what  you  are  suggesting. 

Would  there  be  values  clarification?  Yes,  there  would.  The  values 
clarification  movement  did  not  clarify  values;  it  clarified  wants  and 
desires.  This  form  of  moral  relativism  said,  in  effect,  that  no  set  of 
values  is  right  or  wrong,  everybody  has  an  equal  right  to  his  own 
values,  and  all  values  were  subjective,  relative  and  personal.  This 
destructive  view  took  hold  with  a  vengeance. 

I  think  what  we  are  seeing  here  in  this  whole  debate  over  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military  is  a  surfacing  of  the  issue  of  different  moral 
authorities  under  which  we  will  operate.  There  is  a  moral  authority 
that  many  of  our  service  members  already  have  in  place.  If  the  ho- 
mosexual movement  is  going  to  be  accepted  in  the  military,  those 
values  and  those  religious  convictions  that  have  shaped  their  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong  are  going  to  have  to  be  changed.  It  will 
have  to  be  changed. 

Plus,  if  you  do  that,  then  the  military  and  the  Government  are 
now  in  the  position  of  establishing  what  is  right  and  wrong.  That, 
I  would  submit,  infringes  on  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  becomes  an  establishment  of  religion  issue. 

You  are  trying  to  change  people's  religion  in  order  to  make  this 
acceptable,  and  that  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  it  opens  itself  up 
for  all  kinds  of  constitutional  challenges  on  this,  besides  just  the 
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resistance  to  it  from  people  who  have  been  raised  in  this  moral  en- 
vironment and  the  moral  authority  in  their  religion  is  the  Bible, 
and  they  clearly  understand  what  it  says  about  the  homosexual 
movement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
the  panel  for  their  excellent  testimony,  in  particular  Master  Chief 
Jackson.  We  have  a  lot  of  very  intelligent,  articulate  officers  who 
come  before  this  committee;  and  it  really  is  rare  when  a  petty  offi- 
cer or  enlisted  man  comes  before  the  panel  and,  having  a  former 
enlisted  man  as  a  chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  changing.  They 
are  the  vast  majority  of  troops  out  there,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
heard,  and  I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

I  found  your  conversation  with  the  Chairman  very  interesting 
and  I  wish  you  would  comment  on  that.  The  Chairman  did  some- 
thing that  I  think  every  congressman  ought  to  do;  and  to  para- 
phrase his  words,  he  says,  we  should  look  at  every  rule  in  our  soci- 
ety and  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  rule. 

To  paraphrase  what  I  thought  your  answer  was,  yes,  we  looked 
at  this  rule,  and  we  think  it  is  a  good  rule,  and  we  ought  to  keep 

it. 
I,  growing  up  where  I  grew  up,  in  particular,  find  it  interesting 

that  Colin  Powell,  who  obviously  at  some  point  in  his  career,  and 
you,  obviously,  at  some  point  in  your  career,  had  to  be  victims  of 
unnecessary  segregation.  I  find  it  particularly  interesting  that  both 
of  you,  because  you  lived  in  the  part  of  our  Nation's  history  that 
you  did,  turned  around  and  said,  yes,  there  are  certainly  unneces- 
sary segregations,  and  we  feel  like  they  have  been  addressed,  but 
there  are  also  some  necessary  rules.  I  just  want  to  say  it  is  not  lost 
on  this  Member. 

My  next  question  would  be  to  the  Chaplain.  I  wonder,  getting 
back  to  the  question  of  morals,  in  1964  America,  how  many  of  the 
churches  were  saying  that  segregation  was  wrong?  I  happen  to 
have  grown  up  next  door  to  an  integrated  seminary  in  Mississippi, 
and  so  oJaviously  that  church  was  making  a  statement.  But  I  am 
just  curious,  taking  this  conversation  back  to  1964,  how  many  of 
your  peers  would  have  been  saying,  we  need  to  change  that? 

Chaplain  HuTCHENS.  I  couldn't  speak  with  great  authority  on 
that,  but  I  think  most  of  my  peers,  most  of  my  denomination, 
would  have  said  that  is  not  right,  segregation  is  not  right,  and  that 
they  would  have  upheld  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Now,  to  what  extent  they  would  have  involved  themselves  in  it, 
I  don't  know.  But  I  know  that  there  is  a  history  of— by  and  large 
I  think  that  was  probably  true  of  most  denominations.  They  may 
not  have  been  actively  involved  in  it.  Billy  Graham,  for  example, 
was  very  supportive  of  it,  but  he  let  Martin  Luther  King  fight  the 
battle.  But  if  the  analogy  is  being  drawn  to  the  homosexual  move- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  the  man  who  was  in  this  seat  this 
morning  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  regard  to  the 
religious  community.  His  denomination,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ  is  the  only  denomination  that  their  synod  has 
actually  by  policy,  ordained  homosexuals.  Once  again,  there  may  be 
a  renegade  bishop  or  pastor  out  there  someplace  who  has  done  it, 
but  it  just  isn't  the  official  policy. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Again  I  am  asking  you  a  tough  question,  putting 
you  back  30  years.  The  question  would  be  you  felt  that  the  church- 
es as  a  whole  did  the  right  thing  in  1964? 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  I  think  they  were  remiss  probably  in  not 
fully  engaging  themselves  as  they  should  have.  But  I  think  intellec- 
tually and  doctrinally  they  knew  that  this  was  right  They  knew 
about  that  civil  rights  movement  and  they  knew  that  segregation 
and  they  knew  that  suppression  of  the  blacks  was  wrong.  There  is 
no  biblical  justification  for  it.  I  would  just  simply  say,  you  don't 
need  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  understand  the  Bible.  It  is  made 
for  the  common  man.  That  kind  of  thing  is  not  there.  But  it  speaks 
very  clearly  about  the  morals  and  the  morality  of  the  homosexual 
commimity. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  excellent  testi- 
mony, but  in  particular  Chief— I  commend  anyone  who  can  hold  his 
own  with  this  very  articulate  gentleman,  and  you  certainly  have, 
so  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  good  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thanks  for  being  here  today  and  for  your  endurance.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  three  things  and  ask  you  questions  about  three 
things:  mission,  forced  intimacy  in  intimate  living  conditions,  and 
recruiting. 

It  appears  to  me — I  mentioned  this  to  our  first  panel  and  had 
some  comments  on  it  and  I  say  this  from  my  limited  experience  as 
an  officer  in  the  infantry  who  did  nothing  special  but  served  with 
a  lot  of  special  people,  that  the  military  personnel  carry  out  their 
mission  and  have  high  morale  in  doing  so  because  they  feel  it  is 
consistent  with  their  own  values.  I  think,  as  I  told  the  first  panel, 
this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  you  have  something  that 
is  bad,  like  a  massacre,  morale  goes  down  because  even  though 
somebody  may  have  done  something  according  to  orders,  they  feel 
that  it  violated  their  set  of  principles  or  values. 

So  a  mission  doesn't  exist  in  a  vacuum.  People  don't  join  the  mili- 
tary simply  to  accommodate  the  mission,  no  matter  what  the  mis- 
sion may  be.  If  the  mission  includes  shooting  children,  very  quickly 
morale  goes  straight  down  and  that  person  wants  to  get  out  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  military. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  to  everyone,  I  think,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  this  debate  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  the  Chairman,  all  the 
Members,  people  who  are  testifying  on  both  sides,  that  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  conservative  people  who  happen  to  serve  in  the  military,  who 
maybe  are  a  little  more  conservative  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
open  up  their  Bible,  their  Judeo-Christian  heritage,  and  they  see 
a  couple  of  things.  The  first  thing  they  see  that  engaged  and  moti- 
vated people  to  expend  38,000  killed  or  wovmded  people  at  Antie- 
tam  130  years  ago  against  slavery  is  that  the  Bible  preaches  the 
weight  of  opinion  against  slavery,  as  Chaplain  Hutchens  said;  and 
it  was  the  religious  movement  and  its  relation  to  the  Bible  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  used  so  eloquently  in  many  of  his  debates  and 
speeches.  He  moved  that  issue  around  and  it  became  a  cornerstone 
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of  the  founders  of  my  party,  the  Republican  Party;  and  it  evolved 
long  before  you  had  protest  marches  in  the  1960s. 

Tnere  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  coming  to  that 
conclusion  because  middle  America  opened  their  Bible  up  and  said 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  right,  this  policy  is  wrong.  Similarly,  America 
opens  up  their  Bible  and  they  see,  if  they  read  Corinthians  or 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  homosexuality  is  wrong.  It  is  not  only 
explicit,  it  is  doubly  and  triply  explicit. 

You  have  this  problem^young  American  people  are  in  the  serv- 
ice who  are  looking  at  us  lifting  this  ban,  and  I  think  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  85  percent  polls  where  they  say  don't  do  this  to  us, 
have  opened  their  eyes  to  their  Judeo-Christian  heritage  and  have 
said,  this  is  wrong.  It  is  not  consistent  with  my  idea  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  first  question  to  you,  would  you  comment  on  the  effect  that 
this  would  have  on  the  military  mission  if  we  change  the  ban — ^how 
will  this  operate  in  carrying  out  the  military  mission  by  the  people, 
the  enlisted  people,  who  serve  in  leadership  positions  and 
nonleadership  positions? 

The  second  question  is  a  question  of  forced  intimacy,  and  is  a 
question  I  think  was  skipped  over  quite  a  bit  by  the  first  panel.  In 
fact,  when  you  are  in  the  military,  you  can't  leave  your  job,  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  bedroom  includes  either  a  barracks  or  a  hold  in  the 
ship  with  300  or  400  other  people  who  literally  have  to  rub  against 
you  when  they  get  up  and  down  from  bed.  The  fact  is  you  can't 
quit,  or  you  become  a  deserter;  and  you  have  not  only  a  forced  inti- 
macy of  personnel,  but  families,  and  that  includes  a  military  family 
stationed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world  where  you  have  a  mother 
who  trying  to  raise  their  two  children  on  this  base,  who  probably 
would  be  greatly  discouraged  by  having  a  couple  move  in  next  door 
who  violate  her  sense  of  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage — for  exam- 
ple, have  two  men  move  in  next  door  in  military  housing. 

I  want  you  to  comment  on  the  rights,  because  we  haven't  talked 
about  this  much,  the  rights  of  the  general  population  of  young  men 
and  women  whom  we  don't  pay  a  lot  of  money  to,  and  we  move 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes  at  the  ages  of  18  or  19  years 
old,  their  right  to  have  privacy,  if  you  will,  from  people  who  they 
think  practice  immoral  acts. 

Last,  I  want  you  to  address  the  question  of  recruiting,  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  most  decisions  to  go  into  the  military 
are  a  corporate  decision  made  by  families  sitting  around  a  kitchen 
table.  If  middle  America  decides,  if  their  perception  is  now 
changed,  that  the  military  is  no  longer  a  wholesome  environment 
for  their  children,  number  one,  do  you  not  think  you  will  find  that 
to  be  the  case  if  this  ban  is  lifted;  and  number  two,  what  effect  will 
that  have  on  recruitment? 

Thank  you. 

Chaplain  HUTCHENS.  Well,  let  me  respond  first,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Whatever  the  mission  is,  whether  it  is  a  small  unit  mission  or  a 
mission  of  the  military  as  a  whole,  it  will  require  some  of  the  basic 
foundational  ingredients  that  we  have  talked  about — readiness,  co- 
hesion, bonding — in  order  to  pull  off  that  mission.  All  of  those 
things  are  absolutely  essential.  If  it  is  "take  that  hill,"  it  requires 
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the  teamwork  of  those  people  who  are  involved  in  that  squad  or 
fire  team,  whatever  it  is. 

My  contention  is,  in  order  to  do  that  and  maintain  the  cohesion, 
there  has  to  be  a  spirit  of  bonding  that  I  believe  is  underg^rded  by 
that  which  these  people  believe  is  morally  correct,  whatever  the 
mission  is,  the  will  to  do  that,  the  will  to  fight  stems,  as  Paddy 
Griffith  says,  from  a  sense  of  moral  ascendancy:  It  is  right;  God  is 
with  us,  and  we  can  do  it.  If  there  is  a  moral  virus  involved  in  that, 
the  capacity  to  accomplish  that  mission  is  going  to  be  diminished. 
I  believe  the  homosexual  brings  that  moral  virus  into  it. 

Forced  intimacv  has  been  spoken  to  with  eloquence  here.  In  the 
infantry,  I  served  as  an  enlisted  man  and  a  chaplain,  mostly  in  in- 
fantry units.  We  didn't  have  that  kind  of  close  proximity,  but  we 
had  that  kind  of  unity  and  bonding  that  is  formed  there. 

You  just  want  to  be  with  people,  you  need  to  be — I  served  with 
special  forces.  There  was  a  comaraderie  and  a  bonding  there  some- 
times that  went  in  excess.  We  had  guys  going  back  two,  three,  four, 
five  times,  volunteering  to  go  back  to  Vietnam,  and  their  families 
fell  apart  because  of  this  tremendous  commitment  to  bonding.  They 
felt  guilty  when  they  were  back  here,  and  their  buddies  were  over 
there.  Yet  with  that  kind  of  commitment,  they  would  protect 
against  any  kind  of  intrusions,  against  anything  that  would  break 
that  or  could  fracture  that. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  homosexual  would  do  that. 

Recruiting,  I  already  mentioned.  My  son  went  to  West  Point  and 
served  well  with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  If  he  had  it  to  do  now, 
if  he  were  graduating  from  high  school  now,  I  would  seriously  con- 
sider not  encouraging  him  to  do  that.  I  think,  as  you  mentioned, 
it  is  a  family  decision  very  often  as  to  whether  a  person  goes  into 
the  military.  It  is  based  upon — is  there  sufficient  moral  cfimate  in 
there  that  is  conducive  to  my  development. 

That  is  not  to  sav  that  we  have  saints  in  the  military  or  a  bunch 
of  do-gooders  out  there.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  But  the  climate 
is  conducive  for  spiritual,  moral  growth.  I  mean  a  guy  is  on  his  own 
out  there.  But  he  is  not  going  to  have  something  chipping  away  at 
what  he  believes  are  his  basic  moral  values. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  was  only  12  years  old  when  World  War  II 
broke  out,  so  I  didn't  make  that  fracas.  But  one  of  my  great  heroes 
of  that  time  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  heavyweight  of  all 
times — ^his  name  was  Joe  Louis.  Now,  Joe  Louis,  I  remember  what 
he  said  and  it  is  burned  into  my  memory.  He  was  in  the  Army;  he 
was  drafted  into  the  Army.  He  said  we  are  going  to  win  because 
we  are  on  Grod's  side — or  Grod  is  on  our  side.  We  are  going  to  win 
because  God  is  on  our  side. 

I  could  understand  that.  I  was  12  years  old.  I  don't  think  I  could 
say  that  if  we  change  our  policy  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  all  the 
reasons  that  were  more  eloquently  spoken  by  the  Chaplain. 

But  as  far  as  mission  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
what  will  happen.  I  have  told  you  before,  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
lot  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  next  battle  if  we  remove  this 
ban.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  lives  of  young  Americans.  We  will  be 
paying  for  it  in  body  bags,  crosses  and  Stars  of  David. 

Forced  intimacy,  nobody  wants  to  be  forced — does  a  woman  want 
to  be  forced  to  sleep  among  men?  Not  the  typical  woman.  But  most 
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of  the  women,  I  think,  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  sleep  among  men. 
If  we  have  that  type  of  rule  between  the  sexes,  why  force  straight 
males  to  sleep  among — I  describe  the  troop  ship  for  you,  when  you 
are  that  far  above  and  below  the  man  above  and  below  you,  why 
force  men  into  a  situation  that  they  feel  uncomfortable  with?  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense,  and  this  forced  intimacy  will  cause  all  kinds 
of  problems,  disciplinary  problems,  as  a  result. 

Recruiting,  I  can  only  tell  you  my  personal  story.  I  know  what 
people  have  told  me.  Recruiting  will  go  down.  I  have  eight  grand- 
children, my  oldest  grandchild,  Matthew,  is  going  to  be  17.  He  has 
been  talking  about  being  a  Marine  since  he  was  smaller  than  a 
grasshopper.  But  not  if  this  ban  is  lifted. 

I  would  do  everything  I  could  to  discourage  Matthew  or  any 
other  young  person  I  come  in  contact  with  regarding  a  military  ca- 
reer. That  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  because  I  know  how  important 
the  Armed  Forces  are  to  my  country. 

About  the  bonding.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  almost  to  this  day— 25  years  ago  Sunday,  I  was  at  a 
place  called  Dai  Do.  It  was  the  end  of  a  3-day  battle.  My  battalion, 
an  understrength  battalion,  fought  a  unit  much  larger  than  it  was, 
the  320th  North  Vietnamese  NVA  battalion.  It  was  an  area  that  we 
weren't  responsible  for,  and  over  a  3-day  period  my  understrength 
battalion  lost  81  Marines  and  sailors  killed,  297  wounded  badly 
enough  to  be  medvaced.  I  was  one  of  those  at  the  end  of  the  battle 
who  was  medvaced. 

Now,  during  that  battle  our  equipment  was  actually  inferior  to 
the  enemy's.  They  had  better  artillery  and  mortars,  and  they  had 
greater  numbers.  But  in  the  Marine  Corps  we  have  a  saying,  "Who 
shows  up  for  a  battle  is  more  important  than  how  many  show  up." 
That  was  true  for  those  3  days.  I  saw  great  feats  of  bravery. 

One  of  my  company  commanders,  after  a  long,  hard  fight  to  take 
a  particularly  tough  enemy  position  in  the  village  of  Dai  Do,  was 
down  to  24  men.  But  he  finally  took  the  position,  while  he  was  con- 
soHdating,  the  company  over  on  his  left  and  forward  of  his  position 
came  under  heavy  enemy  counterattack.  This  company  commander 
his  name  is  Jim  Livingston — ^rallied  about  19  or  20  survivors  from 
the  earlier  fight,  (without  an  order  from  me),  moved  immediately 
into  that  counterattack;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  electrified  the 
Marines  both  in  his  company  and  the  company  he  rescued  because 
he  was  a  man — a  great  leader  that  had  fought  many  battles  and 
had  earned  the  respect  of  his  men. 

During  the  course  of  that  counterattack,  I  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw. I  knew  he  wasn't  strong  enough  to  stay  in  that  position.  He 
started  to  withdraw. 

The  attack  picked  up,  and  he  himself  was  badly  wounded  by  ma- 
chine gun  bullets  through  both  his  legs.  He  was  bleeding  profusely 
and  he  could  not  move.  He  recognized  the  situation  and  realized, 
if  his  men  delayed  any  longer  that  they  would  probably  be  killed, 
so  he  ordered  his  men  to  the  rear,  to  leave  him  stranded  on  the 
battlefield.  But  those  men  would  not  leave  their  gallant  com- 
mander. At  the  risk  of  their  own  lives — several  of  them  were 
wounded  in  the  process — they  dragged  him  to  safety. 

Later  that  same  day  the  man  that  I  loved  most  in  the  Marine 
Corps  was  killed,  my  sergeant  major — his  name  was  John  Malnar; 
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we  called  him  "Big  John" — we  were  in  a  forward  position  with  my 
command  group  under  a  counterattack.  I  ordered  Malnar  to  pull  to 
the  rear,  but  he  wouldn't.  He  stayed  where  he  was  in  an  exposed 
position.  The  last  sight  I  had  of  him,  before  I  passed  out,  was  him 
firing  his  weapon,  throwing  grenades,  and  ordering  other,  less 
wounded  men  to  pull  the  wounded  to  the  rear.  He  died  to  save  the 
Marines  around  him. 

Now,  during  that  battle,  like  at  Iwo  Jima  and  many  times 
throughout  our  history,  imcommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue. 
That  is  bonding,  sir.  I  have  been  there.  I  know  we  couldn't  do  the 
same  thing  if  the  situation  were  duplicated  today  and  we  had 
known  homosexuals  serving. 

Today,  incidentally,  that  Marine  I  first  told  you  about  is  a  major 
general  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  action  during  those  3  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Are  there  other  re- 
sponses to  the  gentleman's  questions? 

If  not,  we  move  to  Mr.  Andrews  followed  by  Mr.  Buyer,  followed 
bv  Mr.  Bartlett,  followed  by  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Weldon,  you  will  con- 
clude. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  has  been  a  truly 
extraordinary  day  of  testimony.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
juxtaposition  of  panels  between  yourself  and  the  panel  that  I  heard 
this  morning.  There  have  been  certain  statements  and  certain  is- 
sues that  emerged  during  the  day  that  I  would  like  to  reflect  on, 
and  let  me  list  them  out  and  you  can  respond  as  vou  will. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion  that  we  have  heard 
so  much  about,  and  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  unit  cohesion. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  from  what  I  understand  between 
this  panel  and  the  panel  this  morning,  when  we  got  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  capacity  for  leadership  in  terms  of  achieving  unit  cohe- 
sion, if  the  ban  were  lifted. 

What  you  are  suggesting  to  us  is  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  to  achieve  this  kind 
of  cohesion,  if  we  lift  the  ban.  The  morning  panel  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  capacity  of  the  leadership  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  so  strong  that  it  would  be  able  to  achieve  this  cohe- 
siveness  just  as  the  Armed  Forces  of  Australia  and  Israel  and  Can- 
ada and  other  countries  have  that  kind  of  capacity  for  leadership. 
So  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion — they,  feeling  stronger  about  our 
capacity  for  leadership;  you,  feeling  less  strong  about  our  capacity 
for  leaaership. 

Colonel  Ripley,  there  was  a  tremendous  juxtaposition  between 
your  testimony  and  what  we  heard  from  another  colonel  this  morn- 
ing. You  mentioned,  and  I  wrote  this  down,  "homosexuals  never 
focus  on  the  need  and  good  of  the  unit,"  only  themselves. 

We  had  a  Colonel,  a  highly  decorated  former  battle  commander 
from  Vietnam,  Colonel  Karl  Cropsey — who  is,  by  the  way,  sitting 
a  few  chairs  away  from  you  right  now — it  struck  me,  do  you  truly 
believe,  given  his  extraordinary  testimony  and  his  record,  that 
Colonel  Cropsey  never  focused  on  the  needs  and  good  of  the  unit, 
only  himself  It  raised  another  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  specific  examples  of  a  deterioration  of  unit  cohesiveness 
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to  the  degree  that  people  would  actually  be  in  danger  for  their  lives 
or  lost  their  lives  because  of  a  known  homosexual  in  their  units. 

Are  there  specific  units  in  the  Armed  Forces,  any  branch,  in 
which  there  is  evidence  that  that  kind  of  cohesion  was  eroded  to 
the  degree — ^you  used  the  word  "disaster" — that  you  have  testified? 

Third,  there  was  the  issue  of  the  relationship,  Master  Chief  Jack- 
son, between  the  issue  of  racial  integration  and  the  integration  of 
gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military.  Since  I  have  been  following  this 
debate,  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can  about  that 
period  of  our  history.  Today  you  said  that  we  should  heed,  as  you 
said,  the  advice  of  the  military  service  chiefs  who  collectively  pos- 
sess years  of  experience  in  handhng  morale  and  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. It  just  struck  me,  from  my  reading  of  history,  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed your  advice  and  listened  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
military  leaders  in  that  time  of  our  history  when  we  were  breaking 
the  racial  barriers,  leaders,  such  as  Omar  Bradley  or  George  C. 
Marshall  or  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Stimson  or  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  Royal  or  Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox  or  Admiral 
Chester  Nimitz  and  so  on,  we  would  not  have  broken  the  racial 
barrier  in  our  services  because  they,  in  fact,  were  advising  in  very 
much  the  same  terms  that  we  are  talking  about  regarding  this 

issue. 

Finally  I  was  struck  by  the  tremendous  juxtaposition  between 
the  Chaplain  and  Dr.  Sherry  this  morning  with  respect  to  what  the 
Bible  teaches  us  and  what  if,  in  fact,  as  you  contended.  Chaplain, 
those  who  follow  the  Bible  do  not  condone  homosexuality,  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  their  faith  and  religious  beliefs.  Dr.  Sherry  told  us 
this  morning  of  several  very  respected  leaders  in  the  religious  com- 
munity, Jewish  and  Christian  religious  community,  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  ban  should  be  lifted. 

But  ne  gave  us  a  warning,  and  that  warning  came  to  my  mind 
when  I  heard  some  of  your  testimony.  He  warned  about  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bible.  That  we  should  be  very  careful  about  interpret- 
ing the  Bible  to  meet  certain  social  agendas  or  interpret  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  leave  a  certain  impression.  He  gave  examples 
of  how  we  can't  literally  interpret  the  Bible  because,  in  Leviticus, 
we  are  not  supposed  to  eat  meat  that  is  not  cooked  well,  for  exam- 
ple, and  that  there  is  a  biblical  prescription  for  that. 

But  what  struck  me  by  your  testimony  was  that,  in  backing  your 
religious  belief  in  the  immorality  of  homosexuality,  you  quoted  Le- 
viticus, and  the  quote  if  a  man  lies  with  a  man  as  one  lies  with 
the  woman,  both  of  them  have  done  what  is  detestable;  they  must 
be  put  to  death.  I  wonder  if  you  believe  that,  and  if  we  should  lis- 
ten to  the  Bible  when  it  says  that. 

So  it  was  an  extraordinary  juxtaposition  between  these  two  pan- 
els and  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  care  to  comment  on  any  of  those 
points. 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chaplain  HUTCHENS.  Sure,  I  will  begin. 

First  off,  let  me  respond  to  your  question  about  cohesion.  Cohe- 
sion by  dictionary  definition  is  the  mutual  attraction  by  which  ele- 
ments of  a  body  are  held  together.  Mutual  attraction  by  which  bod- 
ies— elements  of  a  body  are  held  together. 
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Adhesion  means  the  force  of  one  sticking  to  other,  but  cohesion 
is  the  mutual  attraction.  I  think  we  have  certainly  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  cohesion  is  jeopardized  when  there  is  something 
that  is  brought  into  that  formula  that  somehow  causes  them  to 
question  the  capacity  to  be  mutually  attractive.  I  am  not  talking 
about  necessarily  in  a  physical  sense.  But  there  is  a  bonding  that 
takes  place  there. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  of  religious  beliefs,  a  difference  of 
moral  values,  I  should  say,  based  on  religious  beliefs  which  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  have  that  kind  of  bonding.  I  am  still  satis- 
fied that  this  is  swirling  beneath  the  surface  of  this  whole  debate. 
The  85  plus  percent  of  military  people  who  feel  that  the  ban  should 
be  maintained  believe  it  primarily  because  they  believe  it  is  wrong. 
That  is  a  moral  evaluation,  that  is  a  moral  judgment. 

Now,  having  said  that,  these  moral  judgments  are  based  upon  re- 
ligion, religious  teaching,  the  passage  from  Leviticus  18  and  Leviti- 
cus 20  that  both  I  and  Dr.  Sherry  quoted.  Incidentally  Dr.  Sherry 
quoted  that  passage  and  in  his  handout  and  if  you  want  to  find  a 
place  in  the  Bible  where  homosexuality  is  condemned,  that  is  it. 
That  is  it. 

Now,  I  would  ask  you  this:  Would  God  in  the  Old  Testament  who 
considers  homosexuality  detestable  and  an  abomination,  a  capital 
offense,  suddenly  come  to  the  New  Testament  and  change  his  mind 
and  say,  oops,  I  made  a  mistake?  I  don't  think  so.  One  of  the  basic 
attributes  of  God  that  we  learn  in  theology  101  is  that  God  is  im- 
mutable. He  does  not  change.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever.  So  his  same  attitude  goes  toward  homosexuality. 

Now,  should  they  be  put  to  death?  That  is  not  my  prerogative. 
I  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  adjudicate  that.  We  do  not  live  in  a 
country  where  that  can  be  done;  but  that  does  not  negate  what  God 
has  said  about  it,  that  it  is  a  capital  offense.  Bestiality  is  a  capital 
offense,  rape  is  a  capital  offense.  There  are  a  whole  host  of  things 

fiven  in  the  Bible  that  are  capital  offenses  that  we  in  this  country 
0  not  abide  by.   But  that  does  not  thereby  nullify  what  God 
views — ^how  God  views  that  from  the  scriptures. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  believe  God  believes  that  this  is  a  capital  of- 
fense and  that  God  believes  death  should  be  the  result? 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  My  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God  is 
that  he  is  consistent  and  unchanging.  The  passage  I  read  from  Ro- 
mans Chapter  1  is  that  the  homosexuals,  knowing  that  they  de- 
serve death  for  this,  continued  to  purvey  this,  knowing  of  the  pun- 
ishment that  was  to  come.  That  is — it  is  clear.  You  can  read  it  for 
yourself  That  is  what  I  am  saying,  the  Bible  is  for  the  common 
man.  That  is  why  I  am  saying  that  we  are  on  a  collision  course  in 
this  country  because  there  are  two  sets  of  moral  authorities,  at 
least  two,  that  are  out  there.  Historically  the  moral  authority  of 
this  Nation  has  been  based  upon  the  laws  of  God.  The  declaration 
of  independence,  that  is  fed  into  the  Constitution. 

When  I  served  in  Vietnam,  I  served  with  a  unit  that  was  at- 
tached to  the  First  Cav  when  I  was  first  there,  headed  by  Com- 
manding General  of  the  First  Cav  Harry  E.K.  Cannard.  We  had  a 
situation  arise  within  the  First  Cav  where  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  venereal  disease  and  his  troops  were  being  incapacitated  with 
this,  so  he  couldn't  perform  his  mission. 
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So  he  made  a  decision  and  he  called  his  chaplains  in.  He  called 
his  chaplains  into  his  mess  tent  and  over  the  head,  over  the  door 
of  his  mess  tent  he  had  a  picture  of  a  church,  a  little  country  look- 
ing white  church,  and  the  American  flag.  He  said.  Chaplains,  I 
want  to  preface  my  remarks  to  you  by  saying  that  is  where  my  al- 
legiance is  and  in  that  order:  Gfod  and  country,  and  in  that  order. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say,  I  have  a  problem,  I  have  got  troops  that 
are  coming  down  with  venereal  disease  and  they  can't  fight.  We 
can't  accomplish  our  mission.  I  made  a  decision.  I  am  going  to  iso- 
late an  area  in  Onkay,  the  central  highlands  of  Vietnam,  am  going 
to  have  my  medics  go  in  everyday  and  they  are  going  to  check  out 
all  the  prostitutes  and  we  are  going  to  whip  this  VD  problem.  If 
I  catch  any  of  my  troops  cavorting  outside  of  that  prescribed  area, 
they  are  in  trouble.  I  am  going  to  make  sure  that  these  prostitutes 
are  treated.  We  are  going  to  treat  them  everyday.  I  am  going  to 
send  my  medics  down  there. 

He  took  an  awful  lot  of  flack  for  that.  It  was  in  Time  Magazine 
and  he  was  ridiculed.  He  was  a  religious  man  and  his  rationale 
was,  I  don't  condone  this,  but  I  am  going  to  control  it.  Frankly,  he 
had  my  support.  He  had  the  support  of  the  other  chaplains  there. 
They  didn't  condone  this,  but  they  controlled  it.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  do  that  as  far  as  the  homosexual 
issue  is  concerned,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  religious  values  that 
we  bring  into  the  military.  We  are  on  a  collision  course.  Congress- 
man. 

You  shake  your  head,  but  that  is  exactly  where  we  are.  We  have 
the  vast  heartland  of  America  out  there.  Orthodox  Jews  as  well, 
that  look  to  the  Bible  as  their  ultimate  and  final  authority  on  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice.  We  are  moving  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  know  I  am  out  of  time  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  I 
could  comment,  I  think  it  is  a  positive  step,  frankly,  that  we  are 
moving  away  from  that,  if  you  believe  in  the  prescription  that  ho- 
mosexuality is  a  capital  offense  to  God.  If  you  feel  that  in  the  im- 
mutability of  God  with  respect  to  that  belief,  I  am  very  glad  that 
we  are  moving  away  fi*om  that. 

The  person  who  sat  in  your  Chair  earlier  talked  about  the  law 
of  love  and  he  talked  about  the  law  of  compassion  and  he  talked 
about  that  as  a  basic  part  of  his  religiosity. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  we  in  this  country  might  listen  more 
closely  to  that  view  and  that  interpretation.  I  understand  that  fun- 
damentalists of  all  religions  are  very  active  and  people  have  a  very 
literal  interpretation,  even  when  it  comes  to  the  extreme  interpre- 
tation that  you  are  placing  on  the  Bible  with  respect  to  homo- 
sexuality. But  I  would  hope  that  we  could  move  far  from  that. 

Chaplain  HUTCHENS.  I  would  simply  respond.  Congressman,  by 
saying  that  that  is  what  God  said  in  the  scriptures.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  saying.  But  the  scriptures  are  my  final  authority  for 
what  I  believe  and  what  I  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  getting  better  on 
that  pronunciation  of  my  name.  Compliments  to  you. 

I  have  three  specific  questions  and  some  comments.  I  compliment 
everyone's  endurance,  especially  the  Chair's  and  Mr.  Spence's. 
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The  question  goes  to  Brigadier  General  Weise  regarding  ques- 
tions really  pertaining  to  leadership.  Truly  the  father/son,  father/ 
daughter  relationship  that  there  becomes  in  the  military  when  you 
have  18,  19-year-olds  who  are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time 
and  trying  to  develop  their  characters.  My  question  to  you  is  what 
effect  will  a  leader  who  is  an  acknowledged,  avowed,  known  status 
homosexual  if  the  ban  is  lifted  have  upon  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  is  developing  their  character  in  the  military  setting? 

To  the  Chaplain,  in  your  years  of  counsel  to  those  who  are  in  the 
military,  I  view  a  lot  of  this  as  sexuality  being  a  basic  human  in- 
stinct, whether  that  sexual  attraction  be  a  heterosexual  to  a  hetero- 
sexual or  homosexual  to  a  homosexual,  there  is  something  that  di- 
rects them  to  basic  instincts. 

My  question  is  to  the  sense  that  you  have  in  your  37  years  in 
the  military  of  the  temptation  of  those  who  are  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  of  sexuality  and  having  to  deal  with  that;  of  a  hetero- 
sexual breaking  a  marriage  vow  and  having  sex  with  another  het- 
erosexual; and  also  because  the  first  panel  that  was  in  here  was 
leading  us  to  believe  that  if  you  lift  the  ban  and  if  you  allow  homo- 
sexuals to  live  with  heterosexuals,  that  there  are  no  temptations  or 
will  be  no  worries  at  all,  and  if  you  have  had  temptations  that  deal 
with  homosexual  to  homosexual  and  heterosexual  to  heterosexual 
and  if  homosexuals  create  temptations  for  heterosexuals;  either 
heterosexual  to  heterosexual  or  homosexual  to  heterosexual. 

I  have  a  question  for  Colonel  Ripley.  This  is  really  for  the  panel 
to  show  what  a  small  world — and  to  the  committee — what  a  small 
world  it  is.  Colonel  Ripley,  I  beheve  that  in  May  of  1989  you  were 
the  command  of  the  Second  Marines,  were  you  not? 

Colonel  Ripley.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Buyer.  At  Camp  Lejeune.  Your  son,  Steve,  was  a  second 
lieutenant  at  the  80th  regiment  and  his  company  commander  was 
Jim  Lariviere,  and  Jim  Lariviere  is  sitting  right  here,  he  a  marine 
major,  he  served  in  the  marines  for  12  years  and  he  is  now  my  leg- 
islative assistant.  Your  son  in  his  first  week  of  experience  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  walked  into  a  room  and  saw 
a  sergeant  sodomizing  an  enlisted  subordinant.  Is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Ripley.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Buyer.  So  we  are  bringing  this  close  to  home  quickly.  My 
question  to  you,  sir,  is  in  the  leadership  command  structure  that 
there  really  is  in  the  command  authority  the  issues  of  absolute  con- 
trol that  a  leader,  whether  it  be  an  NCO,  has  upon  the  enlisted  or 
officer  that  it  is  real.  That  is  my  question  to  you  and  I  would  like 
for  you  to  address  that. 

My  last  is  a  comment.  My  comment  is  really  to  Master  Chief 
Jackson.  When  I  was  a  fresh  second  lieutenant  out  of  the  Citadel, 
I  will  never  forget  my  first  experience  when  the  platoon  sergeant 
came  to  pick  me  up.  He  said,  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  he 
grabbed  my  duffle  bag  and  he  threw  it  in  the  jeep  and  I  tried  to 
climb  in  the  back  of  the  jeep.  He  said,  no,  you  get  in  the  front.  I 
said  no,  I'll  ride  in  the  back,  and  he  said  no,  ride  in  the  front,  and 
I  protested  and  he  grabbed  me  and  said,  we  will  get  along  just  fine 
if  you  will  listen.  That  was  a  great  lesson. 

I  know  that  after  having  read  your  testimony  and  listened  to  you 
today  that  there  are  captains  and  there  are  admirals  in  the  Navy 
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who  are  great  leaders  for  our  country  because  of  you.  There  are 
those  who  followed  you  in  the  NCO  Corps  who  are  leaders  because 
they  followed  you.  You  are  truly  a  complement  to  America  as  a 
sailor.  That  to  you  is  a  compliment,  to  you  as  an  American. 

I  say  that  you  are  a  great  credit  to  all  of  us  as  an  American.  I 
am  not  saying  that  you  are  a  credit  to  your  race.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  that  comment  because  I  think  those  who  are  trying  to  say 
that  this  is  a  civil  rights  issue  are  couching  this  in  the  wrong  man- 
ner. I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that  that  is  how  my  belief  is  and 
I  have  tremendous  respect  and  my  compliments  to  you,  sir. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  believe  the  question  for  me  was  what  will 
the  impact  be  of  having  homosexual  leaders.  Is  that  correct;  par- 
ticularly with  such  a  young  force  that  we  have  in  the  Armed 

Forces? 

Well,  that  is  my  concern  too  as  a  grandfather.  It  used  to  be  my 
concern  as  a  parent,  but  it  is  certainly  my  concern  for  every  young 
man  or  woman  today  because  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
young  people.  But  I  think  we  want  to  look  at  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  homosexuals  as  a  group,  not  as  individuals.  I  want  to  re- 
peat— there  are  individual  homosexuals  that  I  am  sure  have  served 
with  distinction  in  the  military.  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  everyone  but  I  am  talking  about  the  behavior  of  the 
class  of  people  that  call  themselves  homosexuals. 

One,  homosexuals  are  18  times  more  likely  to  engage  in  sexual 
practices  with  minors  than  are  heterosexuals;  73  percent  of  homo- 
sexuals have  had  sex  with  boys  16  to  19  years  old  or  younger;  that 
is,  the  crime  statistics  reveal  that  at  least  one-third  to  one-half  of 
all  child  molestations  involve  homosexual  activity,  even  though  ho- 
mosexuals are  less  than  2  percent  of  the  population.  In  fact,  31  per- 
cent of  those  claiming  molestation  by  men  before  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  13  were  homosexually  assaulted. 

Homosexual  recruiting  also  takes  place  in  the  classroom  where 
other  young  people  are.  According  to  Dr.  Brad  Hayton  writing  in 
the  homosexual  agenda,  homosexual  teachers  have  committed  up  to 
four-fifths  of  all  molestation  of  pupils.  They  are  at  least  12  times 
more  apt  to  molest  children  than  heterosexuals  are,  and  homo- 
sexual teachers  are  at  least  seven  times  more  likely  to  molest  a 

pupil. 

Now,  all  of  this  data,  I  am  not  going  to  quote  all  the  references, 
they  are  in  enclosure  1-C  of  my  written  statement  and  the  ref- 
erences are  in  there.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  the  age 
group  four  first  term  enlistees,  those  young  people  will  be  at  much 
greater  danger  of  harm  if  they  have  a  homosexual  leader  than  if 
they  have  a  heterosexual  leader.  Therefore,  the  affect  upon  leader- 
ship would  be  devastating.  I  mean,  what  father  would  want  his  son 
or  daughter,  what  mother  would  want  her  son  or  daughter  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  with  a  homosexual  leader?  Although  not  all 
homosexuals  are  child  molesters,  as  a  class  homosexuals  commit 
more  child  molester  crime.Would  you  play  Russian  roulette  with 
the  lives  of  your  children?  Do  you  want  to  take  that  kind  of  a 
chance? 

Look  at  the  impact  that  it  has  on  the  unit.  Read  those  cases  that 
are  in  the  first  part  of  my  study.  It  has  tremendous  negative  im- 
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pact  and  anybody  that  says  it  doesn't  is  either  ignoring  reality  or 
they  haven't  been  there. 

Colonel  Ripley.  I  will  respond  to  the  comment  you  made.  Yes, 
my  son  did  encounter  that  his  on  first  night  of  duty  as  the  officer 
of  the  day  and  his  first  response  was  to  call  me  and  say,  dad,  what 
do  I  do?  I  remember  very  well.  He  was  afraid,  actually.  He  was  re- 
pelled, repulsed,  and  he  did  report  it.  His  marines,  who  he  was 
very  concerned  about,  were  very  upset  about  it  as  well  and  that  is 
the  standard  response. 

I  will  also  comment  that  the  effect  on  command — let  me  make 
this  extremely  clear,  within  a  particular  command,  let's  say  a  rifle 
company — is  overwhelmingly  and  instantaneously  negative.  This  is 
partly  in  response  to  the  question  Mr.  Andrews  asked  me  and  I 
wish  he  were  here  to  hear  the  answer,  I  had  a  company  com- 
mander whose  initial  indications  were  that  there  was  something 
different  about  him  and  finally  the  first  sergeant  who  was  his  sen- 
ior enlisted  in  the  company  said.  Colonel,  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing. Then  he  went  on  to  describe  the  issue.  He  said  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  are  marines  right  now  outside  the  bunker  with  loaded 
weapons.  They  are  just  waiting  for  him  to  leave  the  bunker  to  go 
make  a  head  call  because  they  are  going  to  get  him.  Everyone  in 
this  company  is  literally  vying  for  the  opportunity  to  do  him  in. 
They  were  that  upset  about  it. 

It  speaks  to  the  same  things  you  have  heard  here  before.  Ma- 
rines or  I  dare  say  all  military  junior  enlisted  will  do  virtually  any- 
thing you  ask  of  them  and  they  will  be  enormously  loyal  to  their 
superiors  but  they  have  a  limit.  They  expect  you  to  take  charge  and 
to  protect  them  and  to  do  things  that  are  seen  by  them  as  the  req- 
uisite response  of  constituted  authority.  You  must  solve  this  prob- 
lem for  them.  You  must  help  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  company  commander,  he  was  relieved  imme- 
diately and  removed. 

Colonel  Ripley.  Mr.  Andrews  seemed  to  suggest  that  my  combat 
experience  or  maybe  my  command  experience,  I  am  not  sure  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  saying,  was  different  than  the  colonel  who  he 
referred  to  earlier  who  spoke  from  this  position  this  morning. 

I  am  not  sure  what  his  indication  was,  perhaps  somebody  can 
help  me,  but  I  would  simply  say  I  know  what  I  experienced  person- 
ally. It  was  deep,  it  was  visceral.  It  was  emotional.  The  immediate 
response  any  time  a  homosexual  was  identified  was  swift  and  im- 
mediate. I  can't  speak  for  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  here  nor 
do  I  in  any  way  infer  to  his  record.  It  seemed  to  me  Mr.  Andrews 
was  trying  to  position  me  between  that  individual  and  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  point  was. 

The  Chairman.  No.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  not  to  talk  about 
people  when  they  are  not  here.  But  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Andrews, 
its  seems  to  me  that  all  the  gentleman  was  saying  was  that  both 
of  you  have  achieved  the  lofty  position  of  colonel,  both  of  you  have 
served  in  the  military,  and  both  of  you  have  come  to  a  different  po- 
litical position  on  this  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  he  was  saying— that  it  was  inter- 
esting that  the  juxtaposition  between  the  two  of  you  was  very  dif- 
ferent because  you  viewed  the  world  in  very  different  terms.  I  don't 
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think  in  any  way  the  gentleman  made  any  effort  to  impugn  your 
integrity  or  credibiHty  or  your  record. 

I  think  if  we  just  spoke  to  that  issue,  then  we  don't  have  to  fight 
Governments  because  the  gentleman  is  not  here,  and  if  he  were 
here,  I  think  he  would  be  more  than  capable  of  engaging  you  in  a 
very  substantive  discussion.  But  the  Chair,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  and  the  colonel,  doesn't  think  there  was  any  effort  to 
impugn  the  gentleman's  integrity  whatsoever. 

If  that  would  have  been  the  case,  the  Chair  would  have  inter- 
vened because  the  Chair's  responsibility  here  is  to  make  sure  that 
witnesses,  irrespective  of  their  political  view,  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  openly  and  freely  on  and  for  the  record  here  without  their 
character  or  their  record  or  their  person  being  impugned.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chair. 

Colonel  Ripley.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the 
issue. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  As  I  imderstood  your  question.  Congress- 
man, it  had  to  do  with  the  basic  human  instincts. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Basic  human  instincts  and  normal  temptations  in 
your  37  years  of  counseling. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Well,  I  have  counseling  experience;  I  have 
counseled  people,  heterosexuals,  who  have  witnessed  the  same 
thing  that  you  have  mentioned:  Unfaithfulness.  Where  they  yielded 
to  temptation  and  then  as  a  result  of  that,  they  were  engaged  with 
somebody  other  than  their  spouse.  The  role  of  a  chaplain,  and  I  am 
sorry  the  Congressman  is  gone  because  he  was  talking  about  com- 
passion and  love  and  care,  that  is  what  chaplains  are  supposed  to 
extend:  Concern,  care,  compassion,  understanding.  God  so  loved  the 
world. 

But  when  the  compassion  and  the  care  are  rejected,  then  God's 
iustice  kicks  in.  It  is  both  sides  of  the  same  coin.  God  is  a  God  of 
love  but  he  is  a  God  of  justice,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  tried  to  teach  as  a  chaplain.  I  think  most  chaplains 
have  tried  to  show  compassion  and  acceptance  and  love  and  con- 
cern but  recognize  if  there  is  not  a  turning  from  this,  in  this  case 
with  a  heterosexual  or  with  a  homosexual,  then  God's  justice  is  in- 
evitable. 

Have  I  seen  it  happen?  Yes,  I  have.  I  have  seen — ^incidentally,  let 
me  just  say 

Mr.  Buyer.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman?  Don't  intertwine  my  ques- 
tion with  whatever  Mr.  Andrews  said.  Something  there  has  both- 
ered you  and  my  question  specifically  was  on  your  37  years  as  a 
military  chaplain  and  counselor  about  human  sexuality,  hetero- 
sexual. In  the  other  panel,  one  of  the  witnesses  led  us  to  believe 
if  we  lifted  the  ban,  there  would  be  no  temptation  of  a  homosexual 
to  go  after  a  heterosexual.  In  your  years  of  counseling,  have  you 
seen — I  mean,  basic  human  instinct  sexuality  is  what  defines  a  het- 
erosexual and  what  defines  a  homosexual. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Well,  I  would  think  if  you  are  saying  basic 
human  instinct  as  being  biologically  or  genetically  programmed,  I 
would  question  that  because  I  believe  it  is  behavior  of  choice.  I 
think  it  is  behavior  of  choice  that  a  person  moves  into.  There  may 
be  an  inclination  toward  that  as  there  is,  say,  in  an  alcoholic  or  a 
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drug  addict  or  something  like  it.  But  this  is  addictive  behavior  and 
I  would  say  also,  parenthetically,  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of 
this  whole  discussion  is  the  30  percent  treatment  rate  of  people 
who  have  undergone  psychiatric  treatment,  psychotherapy,  who 
have  become  heterosexual  once  again. 

That  has  been  part  of  my  counseling  is  to  encourage  getting  into 
12-step  or  in  some  case  14-step  programs  where  this  can  be  treat- 
ed. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  comment.  Masters  and  John- 
son, a  well  known  psychotherapy  team,  claim  changes  from  a  ho- 
mosexual orientation  to  heterosexual  orientation  success  in  71.1 
percent  of  their  cases.  There  are  other  organizations.  Exodus,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  But  going  back  to  your  question  about  lead- 
ing to  temptation,  one  of  the  writers,  Franlc  Kameny,  said  I  haven't 
worked  for  30  years  to  give  gays  the  right  to  be  celibate.  I  think 
there  is  an  unaerlying  expectation  if  we  lift  this  ban,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  whole  host  of  folks  coming  in  here  saying  they  are 
going  to  practice  celibacy. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  naive.  This  is  not  going  to  happen. 
They  are  not — they  have  stated  their  intention  on  this  thing  and 
so  temptation,  yes. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Bartlett  followed  by  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  resist  a  comment  on  the  little  discussion 
of  the  Bible  and  homosexuality  since  one  of  my  first  degrees  was 
in  theology.  The  Bible  is  indeed  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations 
witnessed  by  more  than  250  denominations,  but  one  of  the  things 
not  open  to  interpretation  is  the  biblical  position  on  homosexuality. 
By  the  way,  nowhere  does  the  Bible  say  that  sin  should  be  con- 
doned or  loved,  what  is  loved  is  the  sinner,  not  the  sin. 

It  is  perhaps  a  statement  of  some  significance  that  we  are  here 
today  with  all  of  these  visitors  and  with  all  of  the  media  attention 
that  we  have  had  while  there  is  starvation  in  Sudan  and  Somalia 
and  a  number  of  other  similarly  sad  countries,  while  North  Korea 
withdraws  from  the  family  of  nations  committed  to  nonnuclear  pro- 
liferation, while  Iran  acquired  submarines  capable  of  delivering  nu- 
clear weapons  which  she  is  also  acquiring,  while  atrocity  upon 
atrocity  occurs  in  Bosnia  in  a  conflict  which  threatens  to  expand 
to  threaten  our  vital  national  interests,  while  Russia  teeters  on  the 
verge  of  chaos  with  potential  for  world-shaking  consequences. 

/m  out-of-this-world  unbiased  observer  might  wonder  at  our  pri- 
orities and  perhaps  our  intelligence  that  we  devote  so  much  of  our 
energies  in  this  debate  and  consider  putting  at  risk  so  important 
a  part  of  our  society  as  our  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you.  You  obviously  have 
deeply  held  convictions  and,  in  spite  of  that,  you  have  conducted 
these  meetings  with  fairness  and  dignity. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  panel.  You 
have  spoken  and  answered  questions  so  eloquently  and  I  will  ask 
no  more  questions,  just  make  a  very  brief  statement. 
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You  have  spoken  and  answered  questions  with  so  much  elo- 
quence, so  compassionately,  so  convincingly,  £ind  so  compellingly 
Wiat  there  is  no  question  that  I  might  ask  you  to  provide  further 
elucidation  or  no  question  that  I  mi^t  ask  you  to  expand  on  your 
remarks.  There  is  no  statement  of  mine  to  summarize  or  no  articu- 
lation that  could  be  so  eloquent,  no  recapitulation  that  could  be  so 
compelling  as  your  collective  passionate  appeal. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  and  I  beg  of  you  Congress,  the  military  is 
not  the  place  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  force  this  issue.  Do  not 
ask  us  in  this  perilous  world  and  in  the  face  of  a  forced  and  too 
many  service  persons  a  demoralizing  builddown  to  attempt  to  bear 
this  Durden.  We  are  a  compassionate  society  and  we  give  our  lives 
to  defend  the  rights  of  our  smallest  minority,  but  do  not  please  dev- 
astate our  military  by  asking  us  to  force  the  will  of  an  insistent  mi- 
nority on  a  concerned  and  reluctant  majority. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  members  of  the  panel  and  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks and  the  Chair  will  jdeld  to  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  acknowl- 
edge your  leadership. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Weldon.  It  is  obvious  we  know  your  position  on  these  issues, 
but  yet  you  have  been  very  fair,  especially  in  allowing  this  panel 
to  give  the  full  range  of  their  views  on  every  question  that  has  been 
asked  of  them  and  that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  and  I  appreciate 
that. 

Like  the  chairman  and  others,  I  have  sat  through  all  IV2  hours 
of  testimony  today  to  try  to  get  a  full  feel  for  what  the  various 
views  are  on  this  issue  and  I  have  a  couple  of  observations  that 
have  struck  me. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you  counter  the  com- 
ment that  was  made  this  morning,  kind  of  an  aside,  and  I  question 
the  person  who  made  this  comment  this  morning,  the  only  ones 
who  really  were  concerned  about  this  impact  were  in  fact  the  gen- 
erals and  the  politicians,  that  the  average  soldier  was  not  overly 
concerned  about  this. 

I  related  this  morning  in  the  hearing  that  just  in  the  last  6  or 
8  months  that  I  have  been  out  to  field  positions,  it  is  the  only  issue 
I  heard  about  when  I  met  with  the  average  troops.  I  think  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  one  of  you  has  said  the  same  thing  in 
your  daily  encounters,  that  this  is  a  major — the  major  issue  with 
our  troops  and  we  can't  make  this  decision  without  considering  the 
impact  it  is  going  to  have  on  them.  Whether  we  consider  it  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  going  to  have  an  unbelievable  impact. 

My  concern  is  with  an  issue  of  what  I  consider  to  be  inconsist- 
ency. Inconsistency  because  many  of  my  colleagues  have  said  and 
the  panel  this  morning  said  it  is  a  civil  rights  issue,  and,  therefore, 
we  should  consider  it  to  be  a  civil  rights  issue  and  focus  all  of  our 
effort,  much  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  on  our  civil  rights. 

But  the  difference  when  we  debated  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1960s,  and  in  the  last  session  when  we  voted  on  the  American  Dis- 
ability Act,  we  did  not  pass  this  legfislation  to  make  the  military 
the  example  for  America.  We  did  not  pass  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
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tion  over  the  past  200  years  of  this  country  to  focus  on  the  military 
as  a  way  to  get  the  rest  of  America  to  come  around  to  a  particular 
point  of  view. 

What  I  really  find  is  so  inconsistent  here  is  when  we  talk  about 
this  issue,  it  is  really  that  the  President  should  have  made  this  a 
national  debate  on  national  civil  rights  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Ted  Kennedy  so  we  could  debate  the  full  context  of  the 
ramifications  of  acknowledging  and,  in  effect,  sanctioning  a  gay 
lifestyle. 

Because  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  now  in  terms  of  the 
military  is,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pass  judgment  on  lifting  this 
gay  ban.  When  we  do  that,  if  we  go  the  full  nine  yards  and  lift  the 
ban,  we  can't  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  ignore  what  are  going 
to  be  the  obvious  outcomes.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  comment 
on  today  if  we  in  fact  overturn  the  ban. 

The  panel  this  morning  said  they  were  not  aware  of  and  didn't 
want  to  discuss  this  at  all,  an  attempt  to  try  to  legitimize  gay  mar- 
riages and  in  effect  all  of  the  rights  that  go  with  married  couples 
in  the  military  today,  travel  rights,  the  rights  to  housing,  the  rights 
to  medical  care — all  the  spousal  benefits  that  go  with  the  military. 
The  panel  this  morning  did  not  want  to  acknowledge  that  that  m 
fact  was  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  agenda  if  the  ban  is  lifted  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  were  not  actually  advocating  that. 

Yet  if  we  were  ordering  this  as  a  civil  rights  action,  that  has  got 
to  be  the  outcome  if  we  lift  the  ban  because  we  know  in  fact  that 
the  gay  and  lesbian  groups  in  America  want  to  have  that  recogni- 
tion of  their  homosexual  relationships  equivalent  to  heterosexual 
marriages. 

The  additional  point  we  need  to  look  at,  if  we  do,  in  fact,  over- 
turn the  ban  and  if  we  do,  in  fact,  acknowledge  homosexual  couples 
living  together  and  give  them  medical  benefits  and  give  them  trav- 
el benefits  and  housing  benefits,  are  we  then  in  a  position  to  giye 
those  same  benefits  to  unmarried  heterosexual  couples  who  will 
live  together  and  in  effect,  then,  are  we,  through  this  policy  in  the 
military,  redefining  marriage  for  American  society? 

If  we  are,  in  fact,  redefining  marriage  for  American  society,  this 
is  much  bigger  than  overturning  the  ban  on  homosexuals;  and 
therefore,  I  maintain  that  this  issue  should  be  debated  in  the  full 
context  of  the  previous  civil  rights  legislation  if  that  is  in  fact  what 
the  argument  is  all  about,  and  that  is  what  we  heard  this  morning. 

But  we  should  not  be  trying  to  back  door  this  major  civil  rights 
change  in  America,  this  redefinition  of  what  a  family  is,  this  redefi- 
nition of  the  marriage  contract  and  the  relationship  between  peo- 
ple, consenting  adults,  by  back-dooring  it  through  a  change  in  the 
way  we  look  at  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

So  that  is  the  concern  that  I  have.  I  think  it  is  inconsistent  to 
argue  this  to  the  civil  rights  issue  but  not  want  to  discuss  the  long- 
term  impacts  that  this  change  would  have  in  terms  of  changing  the 
fundamental  way  this  society  operates,  and  that  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  need  to  focus  on. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  overturning  a  ban,  and  it  is  no  big 
deal.  We  are  talking  about  long  term,  I  think,  having  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  way  that  we  look  at  relationships  between  con- 
senting adults,  not  just  homosexual  adults,  but  also  those  adults 
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who  are  heterosexual  who  want  to  live  together,  but  don't  want  to 
be  legally  bound  through  a  marriage. 

So  any  comments  on  that? 

Colonel  Ripley.  Mr.  Weldon,  I  will  start  with  a  comment.  I  think 
the  remarks  and  the  issues  you  raise  that  you  are  concerned  about, 
you  are  right  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  issue.  It  is  a  far  bigger  issue 
than  dealing  with  it  or  attempting  to  deal  with  it  by  every  means 
at  our  disposal  in  the  military. 

We  in  the  military — I  think  it  goes  without  saying,  I  don't  need 
to  convince  this  body  at  all,  none  of  us  who  are  veterans  certainly — 
that  we  will  do  precisely  what  is  expected  of  us.  Whatever  decision 
is  made,  we  will  carry  that  decision  out  in  the  spirit  and  the  intent 
that  is  given  to  us. 

But  the  issue  is  much  more  than  that.  The  issue  frankly  is  one 
you  have  heard  over  and  over:  The  right  of  privacy.  What  about  we 
put  those  in  a  better  context,  a  right  of  normalcy.  Does  the  normal 
person,  the  heterosexual  person,  the  overwhelming  majority,  the  98 
to  99  percent  of  Americans  in  or  out  of  military,  do  they  have  a 
right  of  normalcy? 

The  families  would  have  to  live — ^you  heard  testimony  to  that 
today — next  to  a  homosexual  couple  or  would  have  to  expose  their 
children  to  that  sort  of  conduct  openly.  This  will  happen.  It  will 
happen  on  military  bases.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  flippant  obser- 
vation. I  think  it  is  meant  to  be  very  realistic. 

I  can't  imagine  going  to  the  next  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Ball  and 
seeing  two  gunnery  sergeants  in  dress  blues  dancing  with  each 
other.  The  whole  issue  of  how  we  assimilate  this,  how  we  tolerate 
that,  how  do  we  get  beyond  the  realism  of  the  impact  of  every  sin- 
gle thing  we  do? 

Frankly,  I  don't  have  an  answer.  It  simply  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. I  have  already  said  and  I  think  all  of  us  agree  we  will 
do  what  must  be  done.  We  have  always  done  that.  We  will  do  it 
with  every  intent  of  doing  it  correctly  with  the  protection  of  any 
minority,  but  we  don't  have  an  answer  for  this. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  I  would  agree  in  effect,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  I 
think  your  putting  this  in  a  larger  context  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  debate.  The  military  is  not  going  to  give  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  this  whole  issue.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  civil 
rights  versus  civil  rights.  I  think  it  is  civil  rights  versus  special  in- 
terests, as  Greneral  Weise  has  already  said.  We  have  a  special  in- 
terest group  that  is  seeking  to  attach  this  to  the  whole  debate  of 
civil  rights. 

What  would  be  required  beyond  just  those  obvious  things  you 
mentioned,  the  ramifications,  is  a  rippling  effect  that  just  goes  on 
and  on  and  on.  It  is  endless.  But  it  would  be  a  monumental 
reprogramming  of  our  moral  values,  and  I  use  that  word,  actually 
it  would  be  a  deprogramming  and  reprogramming.  It  would  be  a 
brainwashing,  if  you  will,  because  our  values  would  have  to  change 
if  this  is  adopted  and  if  this  is  accepted  in  this  country. 

That  is  not  going  to  happen.  That  is  not  going  to  happen.  There 
is  a  moral  base  in  this  country  that  has  been  shaped  and  formed 
by  the  religious  preferences  of  people  in  this  country.  To  alter  that 
would  be  a  monumental  deprogpramming  process  that  would  have 
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to  come  in  that  process^  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  hope 
it  doesn't  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  final  comments  to  the  other  re- 
maining members  of  the  panel?  General  Weise. 

General  Weise.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  join  the  others  who  were 
thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  do  think  you  have 
been  fair  and  you  have  listened  carefully,  even  though  you  don't 
agree  with  us.  That  is  democracy  and  I  appreciate  that.  This  has 
been  my  first  experience  in  such  a  situation.  I  am  glad  it  was  held 
under  a  leader  of  your  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

General  Weise.  In  answer  to  Congressman  Weldon's  question, 
first,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  a  native  of  your  State.  I  was  bom 
there.  I  can't  add  to  what  has  already  been  said;  but  I  would  like 
to  repeat  some  quotes  and  this  is  from  the  gay  leaders,  "Down  the 
line  we  will  get  gay  marriage.  We  are  going  to  get  the  military  to 
recognize  us  and  our  partners.  We  are  going  to  promote  our  agen- 
da. We  are  ready." 

Then,  "This  struggle  will  determine  in  some  fashion  the  outcome 
of  every  civil  rights  issue  confi*onting  this  community  for  the  next 
decade  and  beyond.  This  is  not  a  fignt  about  the  military.  This  is 
a  fight  of  every  lesbian  and  gay  American  for  their  place  in  soci- 
ety." 

With  that,  I  close. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  for  one  second  close,  I 
think  that  is  the  key  issue.  Is  this  the  proper  way  to  go  about  this 
debate  of  such  a  fundamental  change  in  American  society;  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  through  one  small  tight  aspect  of  our  society,  namely 
the  military? 

Every  other  major  civil  rights  issues  and  debate  in  this  country 
has  been  on  the  floor  of  this  House  with  a  full  and  open  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue  as  the  American  people  relate  to  that  civil 
rights  position.  This  is  the  only  time  I  know  that  we  are  doing  it 
in  this  manner,  and  I  think  the  American  people  have  to  under- 
stand the  long-term  ramifications  and  perhaps  the  benefits  of  using 
this  angle  for  those  people  who  want  to  achieve  a  desired  result. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Master  Chief  Jackson,  if  you  would 
like  to  make  any  comments? 

Master  Chief  Jackson.  I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
attention.  Hopefully  you  will  be  reconsidering  some  of  your  views 
after  our  discussion,  but  I  really  think  that  the  enlisted  force 
makes  up  about  80  percent  of  all  those  in  uniform.  I  think  it  is  vi- 
tally important  we  recognize  that  in  real  terms,  when  we  get  down 
to  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  the  enlisted  force  is  who  is 
going  to  have  to  take  the  blunt  of  the  blow  if  we  make  this  change. 

Please  consider  what  it  means  to  those  individuals.  As  the  colo- 
nel said,  we  will  do  what  is  required.  We  will  do  what  we  are  told. 
But  I  will  just  repeat,  the  U.S.  military  has  proven  to  be  the  best, 
the  finest,  the  most  effective  in  the  world.  It  ain't  broke,  we  don't 
need  to  fix  it. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlemen.  The  Chair  would  like  to 
conclude  by  making  a  few  observations.  First,  I  would  say  to  the 
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distinguished  witnesses  that  the  only  points  at  which  the  Chair  felt 
some  real  need  to  step  forward  aggressively  were  when  two  things 
happened.  One,  when  the  issue  of  mutiny  was  raised,  very  shocking 
to  me,  to  the  Chair, 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  it  was  shocking  to  every  Member  of 
Congress,  every  person  in  this  hearing  room  and  every  American 
person  who  has  and  will  watch  these  hearings  assiduously  because, 
in  modem  American  military  history,  there  has  never  been  a  mu- 
tiny. That  is  a  step  across  a  line  that  is  so  powerful  and  so  poten- 
tially frightening  that  the  Chair  felt  constrained  to  put  a  pin  in 
that  and  say  let's  stop  for  a  moment,  pause  and  look  at  what  is 
truly  being  said  here. 

Second,  I  would  say  to  you,  to  the  rest  of  you  on  the  panel,  that 
my  colleagues  know  that  we  are  all  simple  human  beings  here  and 
the  Chair  is  more  than  willing  to  say  on  public  record  what  the 
Chair  does  not  know  and  the  times  that  we  made  mistakes  I  have 
always  been  willing  when  I  am  found  wanting  to  publicly  apologize. 

So  I  asked  Mr.  Lancaster  before  he  left  whether  or  not  he  shared 
my  perception  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  speaking  powerfully  and 
clearly  and  succinctly  and  strongly  to  the  issue  of  punishing  behav- 
ior that  is  inappropriate,  namely  inflicting  violence  upon  another 
person  in  the  military.  Would  he  raise  the  question  of  whether  vio- 
lence would  be  inflicted  upon  gay  and  lesbian  members  of  the 
American  military. 

His  response  to  me  was  that  you.  Master  Chief  Jackson,  were  the 
only  person  who  spoke  to  the  issue  of  punishment,  although  he  said 
it  was  not  addressed  strongly  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
heard,  but  he  shared  my  perception  that  no  one  else  spoke  to  the 
issue. 

So  when  the  Chair  stepped  forward  the  second  time,  it  was  be- 
cause, I  think  all  of  you  would  agree  at  the  end  of  the  day,  irrespec- 
tive of  our  politics,  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  communicate 
to  people  out  there  serving  in  the  American  military  that  the  act 
to  inflicting  pain  and  suffering  and  potentially  even  bodily  harm 
and  even  death  is  not  something  that  will  be  tolerated.  Because  if 
we  were  making  a  statement  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  that 
kind  of  violence  in  what  we  know  is  a  controlled  environment, 
when  we  are  all  frightened  to  death  about  the  violence  that  is 
evolving  in  our  broader  society  where  we  don't  have  nearly  those 
controls,  that  is  an  enormous  statement. 

Third,  I  would  say  I  appreciate  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Spence,  because  we  are  friends,  we  have  very  different 
politics,  and  Mr.  Spence  has  often  said  and,  in  fact,  started  these 
hearings  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  with  the  observation  that 
he  never  fails  to  be  amazed  at  the  fact  that  human  beings  can  look 
at  the  same  set  of  facts  and  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 

Well,  I  am  not  shocked  because  I  know  that  human  beings  bring 
different  things  to  those  facts.  They  bring  different  perceptions,  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  different  points  of  view,  different  experiences. 
So  someone  said  we  often  bring  our  own  baggage  into  different  sit- 
uations. Some  of  us  bring  overnight  cases  and  some  of  us  bring 
trunks.  We  all  carry  different  levels  of  baggage  that  affect  how  we 
view  situations. 
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I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  I  believe  very  strongly  in  an  open 
and  honest  debate  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas.  I  believe  that  is 
what  freedom  and  democracy  is  all  about.  So  I  can  accept  that  we 
have  different  political  views.  But  what  is  important  is  that  those 
political  views  are  expressed  in  an  atmosphere  that  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  challenge  each  other's  integrity  but  rather  challenge  the 
efficacy  of  each  other's  arguments  and  the  Chair  appreciates  the 
comments  about  fairness. 

That  is  a  very  important  thing  to  me  because  I  think  that  if  it 
is  not  about  fairness,  what  is  this  whole  thing  about?  So  I  am  very 
pleased  that  you  are  here.  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  your  statements  very  clearly;  although  you  are  absolutely 
correct,  the  Chair  has  a  different  point  of  view,  but  even  more  im- 
portant, that  we  provide  an  opportunity  for  openness  and  fairness 
when  you  know  that  the  Chair  has  a  point  of  view.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  dishonesty  to  attempt  to  delude  you  into  believing  there 
was  no  position  here.  There  is  a  position  here,  but  I  am  always 
willing  to  hear  and  to  listen  to  people. 

Chaplain  Hutchens,  as  I  said  earlier  today,  I  won't  walk  across 
the  Hne.  I  believe  in  the  separation  of  church  and  State  and  assidu- 
ously believe  in  it,  so  I  am  not  prepared  to  step  across  that  line 
because  I  raise  my  hand  and  uphold  the  Constitution.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  the  separation  of  church  and  State  is  something 
that  I  believe  in  very  strongly. 

But  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  laid  your  perspective  on  the 
line.  I  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  morahty  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  a  morality  of  how  we  treat  each  other  as  human 

beings. 

Master  Chief  Jackson,  I  tried  to  walk  gently  down  the  road  with 
you  because  you  and  I  are  the  two  blacks  in  this  room  and  I  know 
this  issue  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  variety 
of  different  levels  including  civil  rights.  The  fact  is  that  you  and  I 
are  both  black  people,  let's  not  be  naive  about  that.  That  gets 
played  off  on  and  it  is  important  that  you  and  I  both  understand 
that. 

What  the  Chair  was  trving  to  say  to  the  gentleman  was  that  the 
Chair  is  veiy  uncomfortable  any  time  we  appear  to  be  denying  peo- 
ple access  and  engaging  in  any  form  of  oppression  or  discrimina- 
tion; but  we  must  always  be  careful  about  what  it  is  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  operating  on  stereotypes. 

Final  point,  the  Chair  may  be  wrong,  but  in  one  sense,  the  Chair 
really  believes,  in  terms  of  life  processes  and  human  behavior  in 
many  ways,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  ages  and  that  we  still  have 
an  incredible  amount  of  growing  and  learning  and  evolving  to  do. 

You  know  we  are  doing  DNA  research.  We  are  exploring  incred- 
ible horizons,  and  the  Chair  has  this  strange  feeling  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  that,  some  day,  many  of  these  issues  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  as  moral  questions  and  religious  issues  and  whatever  is- 
sues, we  are  going  to  find  maybe  there  is  a  chromosome  there,  a 
gene  there,  and  that  maybe  homosexuality,  lesbian  and  gays,  are 
just  as,  "benign  as  race."  Then  when  you  put  this  conversation  in 
juxtaposition  to  that  potentially  evolving  reality,  where  do  we  come 
in  then? 
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So  the  Chair  is  simply  saying  we  don't  know  everything  about 
this  at  this  point.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  leap  to  assume  that 
homosexual  behavior  is  a  lifestyle  of  choice  issue.  I  don't  think  we 
know  everything  about  that.  In  the  meantime,  in  our  ignorance  and 
in  our  fears,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Chair,  held  very  strongly,  that 
we  should  not  oppress  human  beings,  that  as  a  civilized,  rational, 
intelligent  society  committed  to  egalitarian  principles,  committed  to 
democracy  and  constitutional  processes,  that  if  we  are  ^oing  to  err, 
let's  err  on  the  side  of  dealing  with  human  beings  as  dignified  citi- 
zens of  our  country. 

Final  point.  As  I  said  earlier,  when  a  young  person,  gay  or 
straight,  black  or  white,  steps  forward  and  says  I  volunteer  to 
serve  my  country,  for  the  most  part  they  are  saying  I  am  prepared 
to  do  and  go  to  any  length,  even  risk  my  life.  That  is  an  enor- 
mously idealistic  comment  in  what  is  otherwise  a  very  cynical 
world. 

Why  would  we  want  to  deny  any  human  being  in  our  society  the 
right  to  make  that  incredible  statement  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow  human  beings? 

Where  this  debate  goes,  I  think  that  you  and  I  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  this  discussion  and  this  debate.  Where  the  Congress  goes, 
the  Chair  has  no  crystal  ball,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
important  discussion. 

Even  though  Members  were  not  here  throughout  the  entire  time, 
I  can  speak  for  all  of  them  that  there  is  great  interest  and  concern 
on  the  part  of  all  the  Members  who  serve  on  this  committee.  The 
tragic  reality  is  that  in  this  job,  you  have  got  to  be  in  seven  or  eight 
different  places  simultaneously,  and  I  have  not  found  any  super 
human  beings  who  are  Members  of  Congress.  You  have  got  to  make 
some  judgments  and  attempt  to  prioritize,  but  the  lack  of  presence 
does  not  connote  lack  of  interest. 

I  might  also  say  that,  as  elected  officials,  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  probably  made  up  their  minds.  I  generally  find  that  a  very 
few  people  are  still  at  the  end  of  the  day  listening  for  a  decision. 
So  when  you  communicate,  you  are  not  just  communicating  to 
Members  of  Congress,  you  are  also  communicating  over  our  shoul- 
ders and  over  our  heads  to  the  American  people. 

As  representatives  of  the  American  people,  it  is  important  that 
we  try  to  reflect  that  point  of  view.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  go  beyond  uninformed,  imenlightened 
public  opinion — that  is  why  they  call  us,  quote,  political  leaders — 
for  the  followers,  which  means  there  are  times  when  we  have  to 
step  forward,  bite  the  bullet,  bear  the  brunt  of  a  decision,  make  it, 
and  be  willing  to  be  held  accountable,  win,  lose,  or  draw.  I  think 
that  is  when  the  system  is  operating  at  its  finest. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  made  a  contribution  to  these  proceedings, 
as  did  four  people  who  preceded  you  this  morning.  There  are  very 
different  perspectives  and  different  points  of  view.  It  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Chair  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
speak  on  either  side  of  this  issue  so  that  the  issue  is  now  joined. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  have  to  make  some  decisions  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  will  continue  to  communicate  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  different  vantage  points  that  you  occupy  and  the 
different  organizational  units  that  you  are  involved  in  to  make  sure 
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that  my  colleagues  understand  your  perspectives  and  your  point  of 

view. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  we  will  reconvene  in  this  room.  For  the  first  30  minutes, 
my  colleagues  should  be  aware  that  we  will  be  marking  up  three 
pieces  of  legislation.  At  the  end  of  that  markup,  at  10:30,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  second  day  of  hearings  on  the  issue  of  gays  in  the 
military.  Thank  you. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  also  I  really 
appreciate  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  conducted  these  hear- 
ings. You  have  demonstrated  a  fairness  that  I  am  very  much  ap- 
preciative of  and  I  wish  to  commend  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you.  We  all  know  that  these  matters 
could  become  very  contentious.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Chair  for 
us  to  go  forward  in  a  dignified  fashion  and  have  whatever  exchange 
and  difference  of  opinions  we  could  in  this  atmosphere  and  you  con- 
tributed to  that  and  I  thank  you. 

Chaplain  Hutchens.  You  have  done  that  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Whereupon,  at  6:25  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m..  May  5,  1993.] 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  May  5,  1993. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  other  business,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2118,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  HOUSE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  series  on  the  policy 
implications  of  lifting  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  heard  a  variety  of  views  on  the  issue 
representing  both  sides  of  the  debate.  Today  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  experiences  of  police  and  fire  departments  and  policies  of  for- 
eign militaries,  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  practical  implications 
of  lifting  the  ban. 

Although  police  and  fire  departments  are  not  precisely  analogous 
to  the  military,  there  are — in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  and  others — 
important  aspects  of  these  organizations  that  mirror  the  military 
environment.  For  example,  the  police  and  fire  departments  rely  on 
small  unit  cohesion  for  success.  They  both  involve  the  stresses  of 
putting  people  in  harm's  way.  In  the  case  of  fire  departments,  they 
require  people  to  live  together  in  close  quarters  with  minimal  pri- 
vacy on  a  regular  basis. 

Similarly,  much  of  what  we  will  discuss  today  about  the  foreign 
military  experience  will  be  of  limited  potential  tor  application  here 
in  America.  The  views  of  societies  are  often  too  different  for  the  di- 
rect adoption  of  a  foreign  model.  Since  it  is  valuable,  however,  to 
consider  the  many  options  that  are  available,  because  it  is  only 
then  we  as  a  Nation  can  be  comfortable  that  our  solution,  in  the 
context  of  this  country,  is  right  for  us. 

As  was  the  case  yesterday,  the  committee  will  hear  testimony 
from  two  panels  of  witnesses.  The  first  panel  will  provide  testimony 
on  the  experience  of  police  and  fire  departments  with  non-discrimi- 
nation hiring  policies.  The  second  panel  will  provide  testimony  on 
the  psychosocial  implications  of  lifting  the  ban  in  addition  to  the 
experiences  of  foreign  militaries. 

Before  we  introduce  our  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses  this 
morning,  the  Chair  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  any  comment  that  he  deems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER, 
HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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We  heard  much  yesterday  about  military  readiness  disruption, 
the  broader  gay  agenda,  fairness  and  equal  rights.  For  those  who 
think  we  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  yesterday,  all  I  can  say  is 
stay  tuned.  Today's  witnesses  will  cover  an  even  broader  range  of 
issues. 

However,  in  my  own  mind,  it  all  boils  down  to  a  single  thought. 
What  we  will  really  be  talking  about  today  is  accommodation.  We 
will  hear  how  one  fire  department  and  one  police  department  have 
accommodated  homosexuals,  how  some  foreign  militaries  have  ac- 
commodated homosexuals,  how  some  believe  that  social  science  dic- 
tates, even  proves,  the  feasibility  of  accommodating  homosexuals  in 
the  military. 

Regardless  of  the  mixed  messages  we  are  bound  to  hear,  we  are 
all  likely  to  wrestle  with  the  question  to  what  degree  do  these  as- 
sertions and  examples  apply  to  our  attempt  to  understand  the  im- 
plication of  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  openly  in  the 
military. 

For  example,  I  do  not  believe  that  police  and  fire  departments 
are  military-like  organizations  in  structure  or  operations,  and 
therefore  are  not  sure  that  the  lessons  learned  from  their  experi- 
ence with  homosexuals  are  applicable  for  the  U.S.  military. 

Again,  by  way  of  example,  the  integration  of  homosexuals  into  a 
handful  of  police  and  fire  departments  ultimately  reflect  local  poli- 
tics, local  demographics,  and  local  social  outlook.  Extrapolating  the 
experiences  of  local  institutions  onto  the  national  and  international 
context  of  day-to-day  military  life  is  questionable.  However,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  feasible  for  the  U.S.  military  to  accommodate  open 
homosexuality,  or  whether  or  not  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  police  and  fire  departments  and  foreign  mili- 
taries misses  the  point. 

The  issue  is  accommodation  at  what  cost?  What  is  the  cost  to  the 
military  readiness  of  our  country,  cohesion,  discipline,  morale  of 
lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  openly  in  the  military. 

After  yesterday's  testimony,  I  remain  convinced  that  the  burden 
of  proof  on  this  issue  rests  with  those  who  contend  that  the  mili- 
tary can  or  must  allow  homosexuals  to  serve  openly.  Despite  inter- 
esting testimony  on  all  sides,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  burden  of 
proof  has  been  met.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  open  homosexuahty  can 
be  accommodated  without  exacting  a  significant  price  on  military 
readiness. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  opening  remarks. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  welcome  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing a  very  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses.  Chief  Anthony  Ribera, 
San  Francisco  Police  Department;  Deputy  Chief  Gregory  M.  Dean, 
Chief  of  Personnel,  Seattle  Fire  Department;  and  finally  Sgt.  Ed- 
ward A.  Striedinger,  Seattle  Police  Department. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  welcome 
all  three  of  you  before  the  committee  this  morning.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  full  text  of  your  remarks  will  appear  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  the  record.  Chief  Ribera,  we  will  begin  with  you  and  you 
may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHIEF  ANTHONY  RTBERA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  OFFICER  LEA 
MILITELLO 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Honorable  Chairman  Dellums  and  distinguished 
committee  members.  I  am  Tony  Ribera,  Chief  of  Police  in  San 
Francisco.  I'm  a  25  year  veteran  of  the  department  and  have 
served  as  chief  for  6  months.  My  wife  and  I  live  in  San  Francisco 
where  our  three  children  go  to  school.  I  am  active  in  my  church 
and  coach  Little  League  Baseball. 

In  1987,  I  was  fortunate  to  receive  my  Ph.D.  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration from  Golden  Gate  University.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
proudly  serve  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  in 
1967  and  1968.  I  respectfully  come  before  you  today  not  as  a  politi- 
cal advocate,  but  as  someboay  who  simply  wants  to  state  the  truth 
as  I  know  it. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  approximately  725,000  people.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  10  to  20  percent  of  tnat  population  is  gay  or 
lesbian.  In  1979,  the  police  department  decided  that  we  coiild  not 
truly  represent  the  community  we  served  and  continue  to  exclude 
gays  and  lesbians  from  the  department.  We  hired  our  first  gay  offi- 
cer that  year. 

Currently,  we  estimate  that  approximately  85  of  our  1,830  mem- 
bers are  gays  or  lesbians.  As  a  sergeant  in  the  training  division  in 
1979,  I  was  apprehensive  about  hiring  gays.  I  guess  I  believed 
many  of  the  stereotypes  we  still  see  in  the  media  and  hear  in  soci- 
ety at  large. 

In  1983,  I  was  promoted  to  lieutenant.  My  new  assignment  was 
as  the  platoon  commander  on  a  watch  where  approximately  25  of 
65  officers  assigned  were  gay  or  lesbian.  I  commanded  that  platoon 
for  almost  5  years.  During  that  period  we  were  far  and  above  the 
most  productive  in  all  measurable  categories  of  performance  among 
the  department's  27  patrol  platoons.  I  would  also  add  that  during 
that  5-year  period,  I  did  not  encounter  a  single  incident  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct  by  the  gay  or  lesbian  officers  working  for  me. 

Currently,  three  lesbians  have  achieved  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
our  department.  Thirteen  gays  and  lesbians  have  achieved  the 
rank  of  sergeant/inspector.  During  the  past  5  years,  12  of  them 
have  been  awarded  Medals  of  Valor  for  outstanding  bravery.  They 
have  truly  gained  the  respect  of  their  fellow  officers  and  the  com- 
munity, not  because  of  their  sexual  orientation,  but  because  of 
their  performance. 

While  our  department  has  extensive  diversity  training  and  or- 
ders ensuring  that  gays  and  lesbians  are  treated  fairly  in  the  work 
place,  such  problems  have  been  minimal. 

While  my  2  year  military  experience  certainly  does  not  qualify 
me  to  address  all  the  concerns  before  this  committee,  I  do  however 
feel  morally  compelled  to  acknowledge  police  officers  who  have 
given  me  and  our  department  quality  performance  and  loyalty. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  have  also  brought  with  me  Offi- 
cer Lea  Militello,  who  has  coordinated  our  diversity  training.  If  you 
have  any  questions  in  that  specific  area,  she  may  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  as  well  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  thank  you  very  much  for  journeying  a  long  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  educative  process  here. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Chief,  for  your  opening  remarks.  We 
would  now  move  to  Deputy  Chief  Dean.  Proceed  in  any  fashion  you 
choose,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEPUTY  CHIEF  GREGORY  M.  DEAN,  CHIEF  OF 
PERSONNEL,  SEATTLE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Dean.  Chairman  Dellums  and  committee  members,  the  Se- 
attle Fire  Department  is  a  para-military  organization.  The  depart- 
ment serves  a  resident  population  of  approximately  500,000  which 
rises  to  1.5  million  during  the  day.  The  department  employs  974 
uniformed  personnel  and  51  civilians,  organized  into  three  program 
categories:  administration,  operations  and  fire  prevention.  Approxi- 
mately 86  percent  of  the  department's  total  budget  and  901  of  its 
974  uniformed  positions,  92  percent,  are  dedicated  to  the  direct  de- 
livery of  fire  suppression  and  emergency  medical  services  support. 

We  have  23  three  person  units  working  one  24  hour  shift:  at  a 
time. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  city  had  poHcies  in  place  that  did  not  allow 
discrimination.  In  1980,  the  City  of  Seattle  passed  an  ordinance  re- 
garding fair  employment  practices.  It  stated  "It  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  City,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  government,  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  persons  free  from  restrictions  because  of  race,  color, 
sex,  marital  status,  sexual  orientation,  political  ideology,  age, 
creed,  religion,  ancestry,  natural  origin,  or  the  presence  of  any  sen- 
sory, mental  or  physical  handicap.  The  role  of  the  Human  Rights 
Department  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  further- 
ance of  this  policy." 

The  policy  does  not  allow  us  to  discriminate  against  a  person  for 
sexual  orientation.  This  is  not  an  issue  since  we  do  not  ask  an  ap- 
plicant their  sexual  orientation.  Overall,  a  person's  sexual  orienta- 
tion has  not  been  an  issue.  There  have  been  some  individual  situa- 
tions which  have  been  resolved  in  a  case-by-case  basis. 

There  have  been  no  major  problems,  such  as  firefighters  refusing 
to  work  with  someone  because  of  their  orientation.  Individuals  ana 
spouses  of  firefighters  have  had  personal  issues,  but  these  types  of 
situations  were  encountered  when  minorities  and  women  came  into 
the  workplace. 

One  firefighter  has  had  a  sex  change  operation  and  continues  to 
work  in  the  same  company.  Meetings  were  held  with  the  crew  to 
inform  them  what  was  happening.  Initially,  there  were  a  few  inci- 
dents, but  because  the  individual  can  accomplish  the  job,  these 
problems  have  diminished. 

Last  year  when  a  group  of  firefighters  requested  the  use  of  de- 
partment equipment  in  the  upcoming  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Pa- 
rade, there  was  an  uproar  from  a  group  of  christian  firefighters. 
The  department  decided  to  allow  equipment  to  be  used  in  this  pa- 
rade, as  it  has  in  other  parades  staffed  by  volunteers. 

A  recent  article  in  the  firefighters  newsletter  had  an  announce- 
ment that  the  department  will  be  represented  in  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Pride  Parade  again.  This  is  different  from  last  year  when  this 
was  not  known  to  the  department,  since  we  don't  advertise  when 
we  receive  requests  from  members  to  participate  in  parades.  They 
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requested  that  their  friends  and  supporters  join  them  as  they  be- 
came visible  to  themselves,  to  the  community,  and  to  fellow  fire- 
fighters. 

The  department  has  responded  to  a  changing  workforce  by  en- 
forcement of  the  city's  policy  on  non-discrimination  by  notifying 
what  their  responsibilities  and  conduct  should  entail.  Continued 
training  in  cultural  diversity  and  sexual  harassment  has  given  ad- 
ditional tools  to  personnel  in  understanding  each  other's  dif- 
ferences. In  addition,  as  stations  are  remodeled  there  has  been  a 
move  to  provide  individual  cubicles  for  members  to  provide  addi- 
tional space.  Some  of  this  is  possible  as  we  have  recognized  a 
downsizing  in  our  workforce  as  well  as  the  need  to  provide  privacy 
as  we  have  men  and  women  working  side  by  side. 

The  Seattle  Fire  Department  is  still  viewed  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fire  service.  A  recent  move  to  change  the  way  that  we  deliver 
our  Medic  One  service  met  strong  opposition  from  city  residents  as 
well  as  the  county.  The  recent  arrest  of  a  serial  arsonist  has  re- 
newed interest  in  our  Fire  Investigation  Unit.  Our  firefighter  ac- 
countability system  is  being  adopted  nationwide  by  other  fire  de- 
partments. 

We  have  continued  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  persons  inter- 
ested in  becoming  Seattle  firefighters.  The  last  entrance  examina- 
tion had  only  2,500  candidates  take  the  entrance  examination  with 
800  successful  candidates.  This  is  for  approximately  60  positions 
for  the  year  that  the  list  is  certified. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dean,  for  your  open- 
ing remarks.  We  would  now  move  to  Sergeant  Striedinger.  Please 
proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  SGT.  EDWARD  A  STRIEDINGER,  SEATTLE 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Edward  Striedinger.  I  am  a  sergeant  with  the  Seattle  Po- 
lice Department  where  I've  been  employed  since  1979.  I'm  also  the 
elected  president  of  the  Seattle  Police  Officers'  Guild,  the  union 
that  represents  all  police  officers  and  sergeants  on  the  department. 

As  you'll  notice  from  the  biography  that  I've  previously  submit- 
ted, my  background  includes  Active  military  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  current  service  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

While  my  comments  today  are  based  on  my  experience  in  these 
capacities,  it  is  important  that  I  point  out  that  I  am  here  as  an  in- 
dividual. I  am  not  speaking  as  an  official  voice  of  the  Seattle  Police 
Department,  the  Seattle  Police  Officers'  Guild,  or  on  behalf  of  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces.  My  intent  is  to  discuss  the  issue  be- 
fore this  committee  from  a  practical  viewpoint  rather  than  one  of 
ideology  or  emotion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  gays  and  lesbians  have  been 
serving  in  local  police  departments  that  it  should  work  well  for  the 
military  as  well.  I  believe  this  is  a  highly  flawed  assumption. 

I  am  aware  that  of  the  over  1,200  men  and  women  who  are  on 
the  Seattle  Police  Department,  some  could  accurately  be  described 
as  gay  or  lesbian.  My  belief  of  this  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
we  do  have  a  very  vocal  and  active  gay  and  lesbian  faction  within 
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the  city  of  Seattle.  Since  the  makeup  of  the  poHce  department  is 

f generally  representative  of  the  community  demographics,  this  be- 
ief  is  hkely  to  be  true. 

With  one  exception,  gays  or  lesbians  do  not  serve  openly.  The  po- 
lice department  does  not  keep  statistics  as  to  sexual  preference.  In 
fact,  the  department  would  violate  both  State  and  Federal  laws  by 
asking  or  retaining  such  data.  The  department  has  targeted  gay 
and  lesbian  groups  through  job  fair  booths  and  by  advertising  in 
publications  that  generally  cater  to  this  group  of  people.  The  re- 
sults of  such  targeting  cannot  be  determined. 

The  decision  to  conduct  this  form  of  recruiting  campaign  is  one 
that  was  made  at  the  political  level.  The  stated  reasoning  for  this 
was  the  perception  that  the  gay  and  lesbian  community  was  being 
served  by  the  police  department  at  a  level  that  was  less  than  ade- 
quate. In  that  respect,  if  there  had  truly  been  a  lack  of  service  to 
members  of  the  targeted  community,  then  the  decision  to  hire  offi- 
cers based  on  their  sexuality  might  be  considered  operational  rath- 
er than  political. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  officers  in  the  Seattle  Police  De- 
partment have  always  maintained  a  standard  of  service  above  re- 
proach, regardless  of  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  involved  in 
any  particular  incident.  That  being  the  case,  I  believe  the  policy 
adopted  by  our  local  leadership  was  one  that  was  based  solely  on 
the  traditional  liberal  agenda  which  guides  our  elected  officials. 

Since  this  policy  of  targeted  recruiting  has  been  adopted,  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  some  unique  issues.  Although  no  special 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  accommodation  of  these  officers, 
there  have  been  requests  relating  to  this  issue.  In  my  capacity  of 
Guild  President,  I  have  been  asked  to  negotiate  for  separate  locker 
rooms  by  some  members  of  the  Police  Guild.  These  requests  have 
come  from  female  officers  who  have  complained  about  unwanted 
advances  fi-om  other  females.  These  incidents  are  very  few  and  far 
between,  and  these  are  sporadic  comments  that  have  occurred  over 
a  period  of  a  couple  of  years. 

At  least  one  women  had  made  the  comment  that  she'd  feel  more 
comfortable  changing  clothes  in  the  men's  locker  room  than  to  con- 
tinue to  experience  this  situation.  This  is  a  situation  that  was  han- 
dled as  any  other  case  of  sexual  harassment.  So  it  wasn't  anything 
that  we  weren't  used  to,  just  something  that  had  to  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  the  workplace. 

None  of  the  women  that  were  making  these  complaints  were  will- 
ing to  come  forward  on  an  official  basis,  citing  fear  of  reprisals. 
Rather  than  confront  the  issue,  most  choose  to  simply  arrive  at 
work  in  uniform,  making  the  situation  avoidable. 

As  stated  earlier,  gay  or  lesbian  officers  do  not  openly  announce 
their  practice.  This  is  a  matter  of  choice,  as  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  rule  or  regulation.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  announcement 
of  this  sort  unless  done  in  such  a  matter  or  fashion  that  would  tend 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  department. 

Generally  speaking,  aside  from  the  political  aspects,  the  issue  of 
gays  and  lesbians  in  the  Seattle  Police  Department  has  been  a  non- 
issue.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  describe  our  experience  as  either 
successful  or  not  successful.  For  the  sake  of  this  discussion,  let's 
say  that  it  does  work  in  Seattle. 
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There  is  no  real  to  believe  that  the  same  results  would  occur  in 
the  next  State  over,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any  other  city  in  our  own 
State.  As  with  any  social  issue,  it  must  be  judged  on  community 
standards.  What  works  well  in  Seattle  probably  won't  go  over  as 
well  in  Sioux  Falls. 

That  brings  us  to  what  I  feel  is  the  crux  of  the  issue,  as  far  as 
the  military.  While  the  Seattle  Police  Department  might  employ  of- 
ficers fi"om  all  parts  of  the  Puget  Sound  area,  we  don't  have  many 
employees  commuting  from  Sioux  Falls.  The  military,  on  the  other 
hand,  draws  its  personnel  from  a  much  larger  universe.  You  have 
soldiers  who  have  been  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
one  platoon.  Consequently,  you  have  the  community  standards 
from  each  area  meshing  and  clashing  together  in  one  barracks. 

Many  people  have  made  the  comparison  between  the  military 
and  law  enforcement.  While  there  are  obvious  similarities,  the  dif- 
ferences are  immense.  Police  departments  are  semi-military.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  that  both  operate  with  a  structure  of  rank  and 
chain  of  command. 

Beyond  the  rank  structure,  the  similarities  are  sparse.  But  the 
military  could  not  function  with  the  same  degree  of  individualism 
found  in  police  work.  Military  decisions  are  made  at  the  highest 
level,  while  even  the  newest  patrol  officer  is  expected  to  decide  and 
act  without  waiting  for  orders. 

Police  officers  today  work  in  single  officer  cars  to  a  great  degree. 
Those  who  still  work  with  a  partner  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
If  a  situation  were  to  arise  that  would  make  a  partnership  incom- 
patible, an  officer  need  simply  go  to  a  supervisor  and  claim  a  per- 
sonality conflict.  The  same  practice  would  be  impossible  in  a  mili- 
tary unit. 

Probably  the  most  relevant  difference  between  these  fields  is  in 
the  living  arrangements.  No  matter  how  closely  police  officers 
work,  at  the  end  of  watch  they  go  home.  They  do  not  live  in  the 
same  barracks,  shower  in  open  facilities  or  sleep  in  tiered  bunks. 

Another  important  difference  is  the  age  of  those  involved.  Men 
and  women  enter  the  military  at  an  age  that  requires  a  great  deal 
of  structure.  Most  are  still  struggling  with  the  process  of  matura- 
tion. To  expect  these  people  to  readily  accept  lifestyles  contrary  to 
their  own  community  standards  would  be  unrealistic.  Police  offi- 
cers, normally  entering  a  career  at  a  later  stage  of  development 
and  maturity,  would  be  far  more  tolerant  of  these  differences. 

The  mission  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  vital.  Decisions  as  to  policy 
must  be  made  from  a  standpoint  of  mission  readiness.  The  military 
is  often  unfair.  Fairness  however  is  not  necessarily  a  desirable 
component  of  mission  readiness.  We  cannot  afford  to  create  a  situa- 
tion where  soldiers  can  decide  if  they  feel  the  orders  that  they  are 
to  carry  out  are  fair. 

The  military  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate  venue  for  so- 
cial experimentation.  The  policy  decision  being  debated  by  this 
committee  is  sure  to  breed  contempt  regardless  of  your  final  rec- 
ommendation. I  urge  you  to  make  that  decision  based  on  the  oper- 
ational needs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Above  all,  we  must  remain  fo- 
cused in  the  mission  before  us,  which  is  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  opening  remarks 
and  we  would  begin  the  questioning  this  morning  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  much  in  the  wav  of  questions  as  I  do 
about  comments,  but  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  said  in 
my  opening  remarks  that  I  thought  there  was  a  distinction  that 
could  legitimately  be  drawn  between  fire  and  police  departments 
and  our  military.  A  lot  of  them  were  brought  out  by  Sergeant 
Striedinger. 

I  notice  in  the  Seattle  city  ordinance,  for  instance,  to  which  Dep- 
uty Chief  Dean  was  quoting  a  while  ago,  without  going  through  the 
whole  thing,  it  says  that  we're  going  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
and  lists  sex,  race,  creed  and  it  says  age,  sensory,  mental  or  phys- 
ical handicap.  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  people  in  the  police 
and  fire  department  who  are  physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
handicapped  or  13  years  old  or  90  years  old? 

Mr.  Dean.  It  means  that  if  you  can  make  it  through  the  acad- 
emy, age  is  not  an  issue.  It's  a  matter  of  can  you  do  the  job.  ADA 
has  required  that  we  now  look  at  all  people  regardless  of  their 
handicaps. 

Mr.  Spence.  You  said  that,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  understood  ex- 
actly what  you  meant  when  you  said  what  you  said.  In  other 
words,  if  you  can  get  through  the 

The  Chairman.  The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  is  the  act 
that  we  passed,  signed  into  law.  What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  it's  a  Federal  law.  It's  the  law  of  the  land.  Is  that  not  what 
the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  Dean.  Correct. 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you  for  helping  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  the  gentleman  needs  any  help.  ADA 
is  ADA. 

Mr.  Spence.  He  got  it  any  way.  But  in  any  event,  that  was  not 
my  question.  You  were  saying  that  if  someone  can  make  it  through 
the  physical  requirements,  if  he's  90  years  old,  that  that  would  as- 
sure him  of  being  on  the  force,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dean.  There  is  no  age  discrimination.  Anybody  can  apply  to 
be  a  Seattle  firefighter.  If  they  can  pass  the  physical  and  get 
through  the  academy,  they  will  become  firefighters. 

Mr.  Spence.  If  he's  13  years  old  he  can  apply? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  minimum  age  is  18. 

Mr.  Spence.  That's  my  point.  I  think  we  have  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  that's  what  we're  doing  in  these  situations.  I  think  that  what 
they're  doing  in  some  fire  departments  and  police  d^artments  are, 
more  or  less  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  a  reflection  of  local 
attitudes  and  demographics  and  all  the  rest  involved,  and  that 
doesn't  apply  to  all  police  departments  and  fire  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

The  best  evidence  I  can  submit  on  that  point  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  two  here  this  morning  and  we  have  literally  thousands  of  fire 
and  police  departments  throughout  the  country  who  don't  agree 
with  your  assessment  of  this  situation. 

For  instance.  Chief  Ribera,  you  said  that  25  of  65  officers  in  your 
platoon  were  either  gay  or  lesbian,  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Spence.  Is  that  pretty  reflective  of  the  overall  population, 
you  would  think,  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  high  percentage  for  one 
of  our  platoons.  Through  a  variety  of  rules,  primarily  labor  con- 
tract, officers  get  to  sign  up  for  where  they  want  to  go.  This  dis- 
trict, the  Mission  District  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  our  busiest 
and  largest  patrol  district,  is  a  very  desireable  assignment  and 
many  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  officers  have  put  in  for  that  assign- 
ment and  received  it. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  commend  both  of  you  for  handling  a  difficult  situa- 
tion and  evidently  you've  worked  it  out  real  well,  and  I  commend 
you  for  it.  I  still  say  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in  the  military,  you  can't 
always  go  home  to  a  different  environment.  You  are  put  together 
in  all  kinds  of  situations  you  can't  escape  from.  You  are  forced  into 
certain  situations  and  accommodations  that  you  wouldn't  have  or- 
dinarily in  a  police  department  or  a  fire  department.  That's  the  big 
difference,  I  think,  in  the  two  of  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  The 
Chair  would  just  like  to  observe  that  this  is  the  second  set  of  hear- 
ings addressing  a  very  significant  question  with  very  strongly  held 
view  on  either  side.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  this  is  part 
of  an  educative  process  here. 

My  hope  would  be  that  we  will  walk  through  this  day  and  any 
succeeding  hearings  reflecting  as  much  dignity  as  we  can  on  the 
witnesses,  because  we're  not  here  to  judge  people  on  their  personal 
stance,  but  rather  on  the  contribution  they're  making  to  broad  pol- 
icy. My  hope  is  that  we  would  go  forward  with  that  nigh  degree  of 
dignity  and  with  that  sense  of  collegiality  as  we  engage  the  wit- 
nesses. 

With  that  observation,  the  Chairman  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  yields  back  his  time.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  Hutto.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sergeant  Striedinger,  I  think  you  put  it  very  well.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  serving  in  the  police  department  in  the  military,  and  you 
served  in  the  military.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the 
police  department  in  Seattle  you  don't  live  in  close  proximity  like 
those  in  the  military? 

You  were  in  the  military.  Do  you  support  the  present  policy  to- 
ward gays  in  the  military? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  military,  it 
was  never  an  issue;  it  wasn't  something  that  affected  me.  Looking 
back  at  the  time  that  I  lived  in  barracks,  had  it  been  something 
that  was  open,  it's  something  that  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  felt 
the  same  way  about. 

The  current  policy,  as  I  know  it,  I  think  is  working  fine. 

Mr.  Hutto.  In  other  words,  if  the  ban  were  lifl:ed  you  don't  feel 
that  it  would  work  as  well  as  the  policy  does  now?  Is  that  your  feel- 
ing about  it? 
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Mr.  Strbedinger.  I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  as  to 
whether  it  were  Hfted  or  whether  it  were  open.  I  suppose  if  vou  had 
a  situation  where  nobody  knew  one  way  or  the  other,  I  really  don't 
think  you  would  have  any  difference  than  you  do  now.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  something  that  was  open,  were  the  military  to 
allow  the  open  practice,  I  think  that  that  would  be  quite  a  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  yields  back  his  time.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Hunter,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Deputy  Chief  Dean  and  Chief  Ribera,  could  you  give  me  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  average  age  of  the  personnel  in  your  respective 

forces? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  average  age  for  a  Seattle  firefighter,  I  believe,  is 
right  around  32. 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  would  say  about  30  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  definitely  mature  people,  age-wise,  at  that 
point?  You  understand  we're  dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  it's 
been  stated  to  many  of  us,  as  we  visited  aircraft  carriers  through- 
out the  fleet  where  young  men  stay  together,  basically  rooming  in 
one  room  for  practical  purposes  for  6  months  at  a  time,  the  average 
age  is  around — as  I've  been  told — ^between  18  and  19  vears  old. 
Young  teenagers  who  have  been  away  from  home  maybe  3  or  4 
years,  on  the  average. 

So  you  understand  the  problem  that  we're  wrestling  with,  in 
terms  of  perspective  of  personnel  and  their  age. 

Let  me  ask  you  another  couple  of  questions.  I  understand,  obvi- 
ously in  the  police  force  everybody  goes  home  at  night?  Is  that 
right.  Chief  Ribera? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct,  except  for  the  midnight  watch,  which 
works  the  night  shift. 

Mr.  Hunter.  But  those  people  are  working  at  night,  they're  not 
bunking  at  night? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Chief  Dean,  what  are  the  living  quarters  in  the 
firefighters'  facilities? 

Mr.  Dean.  It's  basically  a  house  situation.  They  have  beds  in 
there.  We  have  23  three-person  stations  and  10  stations  where 
there  are  multiple  people  living  there.  Traditionally  they  have  cubi- 
cles and  then  everybody  goes  back  into  like  a  bay  room  and  it's  sec- 
tioned off,  so  everyone  has  their  own  bed  and  it's  kind  of  seg- 
regated. 

Mr.  Hunter.  You  understand  in  the  military,  in  many  cases, 
we're  double  bunked  and  in  some  cases  triple  bunked.  In  some 
cases,  in  a  submarine,  we're  hot  bunked,  where  two  people  use  the 
same  bunk  and  they  shift  in  and  out,  because  of  a  lack  of  space. 
That's  another  problem  that  we  have. 

You  can  obviouslv  quit  both  forces  if  you  want  to.  You  don't  sign 
up  for  a  period  of  time  where  you're  legally  obligated  to  serve. 
There  are  no  living  quarters  for  families  that  families  must  live  in? 

Mr.  Dean.  No. 
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Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  Sergeant  Striedinger  mentioned  that  most 
patrols  are  single  person  patrols  in  his  jurisdiction,  the  exception 
being  two  person  patrols.  Chief  Ribera,  what's  the  patrol  makeup 
in  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Ribera.  It's  about  half  and  half,  one-oflficer  cars  and  two-offi- 
cer cars,  depending  on  the  level  of  violence  in  a  given  community. 

Mr.  Hunter.  One  that  we  heard,  at  least  in  a  number  of  hear- 
ings we've  been  holding  across  the  country,  one  gentleman  re- 
counted the  Mayaguez  incident,  when  a  force  of  marines  went 
ashore  to  try  to  save  the  prisoners  who  had  been  crewmen  on  the 
Mayaguez,  the  American  ship  that  was  taken  by  the  Koreans,  and 
they  encountered  fierce  fire  and  some  30  marines  were  wounded. 
They  brought  them  back  to  the  ship  and  they  gave  them  blood 
transfusions,  he  said,  directly  from  the  sailors  who  attended  the 
ship. 

So  he  said  your  blood  supply  is  basically  a  walking  blood  supply 
in  the  military,  in  combat  situations,  where  you  take  blood  right 
out  of  your  partner's  arm  and  put  it  in  your  arm. 

In  the  cases  where  you  need  blood  transfusions,  have  you  ever 
had  occasion  to  have  a  person  to  person  blood  transfusion.  Chief 
Dean? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  we  have  not.  We're  within  the  city,  and  near  the 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  you  go  straight  to  a  hospital.  Chief  Ribera? 

Mr.  RffiERA.  No,  we  also  go  straight  to  the  hospital,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question.  As  a  result  of 
your  policy,  has  the  social/political  issue  been  floated,  about  bene- 
fits from  your  respective  departments  to  spouses,  to  gay  or  lesbian 
spouses? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  city  of  Seattle  allows  you  to  have  your  significant 
other  be  covered  the  same  as  spouses  under  their  benefits  program. 

Mr.  Ribera.  We  have  started  such  a  program.  It's  gone  about 
half-way,  where  health  benefits  are  made  available  but  retirement 
credits  are  not. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Do  you  ever  have  an  occasion  in  your  emergencies 
to  have  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  as  a  requirement? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  use  mechanical  equipment,  such  as  Laryn-AU 
bags. 

Mr.  Hunter.  You  use  mechanical  equipment?  Is  that  a  result  of 
a  policy  discussion  that  came  about  between  the  personnel  and 
your  department,  or  is  that  something  that  all  departments  have? 

Mr.  Dean.  This  has  been  in  effect  for  about  the  23  years.  I  think 
we've  used  it  for  15  years,  16  years. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Skelton,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  McCuRDY.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chief  Ribera,  in  your 
comments  you  said  in  1979,  the  police  department  decided  that  we 
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could  not  truly  represent  the  community  we  serve  and  continue  to 
exclude  gays  and  lesbians  from  the  department. 

You  made  the  statement  that  the  police  department  decided  this. 
This  didn't  come  from  on  high?  This  then  didn't  come  from  the 
mayor,  it  didn't  come  from  the  city  council,  it  didn't  come  from  any 
organization,  but  was  an  internal  decision  by  the  police  depart- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  At  the  time  it  was  called  to  my  attention,  it  was  the 
chief  going  before  the  Police  Commission.  Of  course,  at  that  time, 
I  wasn't  the  Chief,  I  was  just  a  sergeant.  So  whether  any  political 
considerations  were  dealt  with  or  not,  I  don't  know.  But  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Chief  of  Police,  Charles  Gain,  at  the  time  to  the  Police 
Commission. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Chief,  I  don't  mean  to  take  issue  with  your  state- 
ment, but  in  effect  you're  not  quite  sure  the  police  department  de- 
cided it  or  whether  or  not  it  was  a  commission  that  decided  it? 
Would  that  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  legally  done  by  Chief  Charles 
Gain  going  to  the  Board  of  PoHce  Commissioners  and  requesting  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  But  there  wasn't  an  outcry  from  the  community 
that  was  then  serving  in  the  police  department  that  said  hey,  we're 
doing  this  wrong.  Twenty  percent  of  our  folks  are  the  other  side, 
let's  do  it? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  public  debate  about  the 
issue,  yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  see.  I  guess  you  say  you  were  a  sergeant  at  the 
time  and  you  wouldn't  be  qualified  to  respond  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  political  decision? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  No,  I  said  I  didn't  know  whether  there  were  any  po- 
litical implications  in  the  decision  at  the  time.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  the  mayor  called  the  chief  or  not.  You'd  have  to  ask  Chief 
Gain  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  political  flap  about  it,  and 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  community?  Would  that  be  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That  would  be  a  correct  statement,  yes,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Did  it  receive  a  lot  of  attention  from  the  TV,  news- 
papers, things  such  as  that? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  Hansen.  What  was  the  consensus  in  the  media?  I  guess 
that's  kind  of  a  subjective  question,  but  would  you  care  to  respond? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  think  that  in  general,  in  San  Francisco,  the  feeling 
was  that  we  had  to  evaluate  individuals  based  on  their  ability  to 
do  the  job  and  their  performance,  if  they  were  qualified  to  do  the 
job,  and  their  performance  after  we  hired  them.  The  concern  that 
we  had  as  a  community  was  simply  eliminating  a  large  portion  of 
our  population  from  eligibility  for  the  police  department  based  on 
sexual  orientation  when,  in  the  ideal  circumstances,  it  should  have 
no  bearing  on  their  ability  to  do  the  job  or  not  to  do  the  job. 

Mr,  Hansen.  Mr.  Dean,  in  your  situation,  who  made  the  decision 
for  your  department? 

Mr.  Dean.  It  was  made  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  council. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Which  would  be  the  normal  way  it  would  happen, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Dean.  That's  how  it  happens  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Having  been  a  mayor  and  a  city  councilman  for  12 
years,  I  think  that's  pretty  well  the  standard  there  is  in  every  com- 
munity. Isn't  that  true  across  America?  I  mean,  you  salute  smartly 
and,  as  they  would  say  around  here  in  the  military,  and  do  what 
you're  told?  Is  that  being  too  blunt  to  put  it  that  way,  or  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  as  a  department,  we're  expected  to  follow  city  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  gen- 
tleman for  your  testimony. 

I'm  going  to  state  a  couple  of  issues  and  then  ask  you  to  respond 
appropriately.  First  of  all,  I  wonder  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief,  if  you 
could  state  in  your  particular  communities  if  the  policies  adopted 
in  your  communities  reflected  general  public  support  of  gay  em- 
ployment rights,  or  did  your  department  lead  the  way  on  a  con- 
troversial issue  in  the  face  of  strong  public  opposition  to  that  policy 
when  it  was  implemented? 

Second,  Sergeant  Striedinger  made  a  point  which  I  think  is  one 
that  should  be  discussed,  and  I  hope  the  two  of  you  will  do  so,  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  community  standard  which  is  in  place  in  a 
uniquely  community  institution  like  a  police  and  fire  department, 
as  opposed  to  a  national  standard  in  a  uniquely  national  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  military,  presents  different  problems?  Should  we 
consider,  since  a  military  unit  is  a  national  institution  that  draws 
personnel  from  all  over  the  country,  applying  a  national  standard 
instead  of  a  local  standard  with  regard  to  issues  of  this  sort? 

Last,  I  believe  all  three  of  you  have  mentioned  the  single-officer 
patrol  or  double-officer  patrol.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  both  of  your 
institutions  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for  unit  cohesion  that 
has  been  so  often  pointed  to  as  a  problem  in  implementing  a  policy 
in  the  military  which  would  allow  gays  to  serve  openly  in  the  mili- 
tary. This  question  of  unit  cohesion,  does  it  have  the  same  impor- 
tance in  fire  departments  and  police  departments  that  it  does  in 
the  military,  and  would  you  discuss  the  differences  in  the  two? 

Mr.  RffiERA.  I'd  like  to  address  first,  Congressman,  the  commu- 
nity response  in  San  Francisco.  In  1979,  taxing  my  memory  to  re- 
call what  the  situation  was,  I  suspect  that  there  was  diverse  opin- 
ion on  whether  or  not  we  should  hire  gays  as  police  officers.  Since 
it  became  fait  accompli,  I  think  the  majority  of  the  community  has 
evaluated  the  officers  on  their  ability  to  do  the  job.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, the  gay  and  lesbian  officers  in  San  Francisco  have  been  high- 
ly productive. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Excuse  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  disrespectful  but 
the  question  is  did  you  lead  the  way  in  the  face  of  local  opposition 
or  were  you  reflecting  a  local  standard  at  the  time?  Because  the 
question  here  is  should  the  military  lead  the  way  on  an  issue  to 
which  there  is  significant  public  opposition.  I'm  trying  to  get  a  feel 
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for  what  the  situation  was  in  San  Francisco  with  regard  not  to  the 
implementation,  but  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  would  be  taxing  my  memory  to  say  exactly  what 
the  percentage  of  the  community  was.  All  I  could  tell  you,  Con- 
gressman, if  I  were  the  Chief  of  Police,  I  would  do  it  because  it's 
the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Do  you  care  to  comment  on  the  other  issues 
while  you  have  the 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Well,  as  far  as  unit  cohesion,  we  have  a  lot  of  violent 
confrontations.  This  weekend  we  had  a  Cinco  de  Mayo  celebration 
with  over  a  half  a  million  participants.  There  was  gan^  violence. 
There  were  two  shootings.  Our  officers  made  one  homicide  arrest. 
They  confiscated  six  guns.  Many  of  those  officers  were  gay  and  les- 
bian officers. 

Mr.  Dean.  The  Fire  Department,  city  of  Seattle  policy  for  accept- 
ing gays  was  part  of  an  overall  package  and  the  city  of  Seattle  basi- 
cally laid  down  what  the  policy  would  be  and  the  departments  were 
expected  to  follow  it. 

In  regard  to  national  standard  versus  local  standard,  I'm  not  an 
ex-military  person.  I  actually  came  here  to  share  with  you  exactly 
what  the  department  is  doing  and  what  the  city  of  Seattle  is  doing 
in  regard  to  people  and  their  sexual  orientation. 

In  regard  to  unit  cohesion,  we  do  have  three-person  units  that 
work  together  and  we  also  have,  during  multiple  alarms  and  large 
fires,  we  do  have  units  coming  together  that  work  together  and 
unit  cohesion  is  an  integral  part  of  our  ability  to  be  able  to  do  our 
job. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  Going  back  though  to  the  first  question.  Deputy 
Chief  Dean,  the  question  was  whether  or  not  the  policy  adopted  in 
Seattle  reflected  community  support  of  a  policy  or  if,  in  fact,  the 
city  council  adopted  this  policy  in  the  face  of  significant  local  oppo- 
sition? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  the  Chair  is  inter- 
ested to  know  what's  the  difference?  You  and  I  are  both  profes- 
sional politicians  and  being  successful  at  one  level  is  accurately  re- 
flecting community  points  of  view.  If  it's  a  position  that's  adopted, 
one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  brilliant  rocket  scientist  to  assume  that 
the  city  council  and  the  local  mayor  probably  were  reflecting  the 
majority  will  of  the  community.  As  I  recall  in  Seattle,  that's  exactly 
what  it  was,  they  were  indeed  reflecting  the  will  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  The  question  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  Con- 
gress then  reflect  the  national  opinion  on  this  issue  or  should  we 
adopt  a  policy  that  leads  the  country  and  leads  the  military  in  a 
direction  which  at  least  some  would  have  us  go?  That  was  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  question — was  whether  or  not  in  Seattle  or 
San  Francisco,  if  the  public  policy  preceded  the  adoption,  or  the 
public  attitude  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  policy?  Or  did  the  local 
governing  boaras  adopt  the  policy  in  the  face  of  strong  local  opposi- 
tion, so  that  that  community  might  lead  the  way  on  a  social  policy 
that  they  supported. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  I  not  sure  that  the  question  is 
appropriately  addressed  to  the  witnesses.  The  Chair  would  simply 
state  to  my  colleague  that  both  forms  of  leadership  and  the  political 
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process  are  necessary.  I  think  Martin  Luther  King  probably  said  it 
more  eloquently  than  anyone  else,  when  he  said  that  there  are 
those  who  wait  until  the  consensus  is  formed  and  then  rim  like  hell 
to  get  in  front  of  it;  and  those  who  have  the  audacity  and  the  cour- 
age and  the  vision  to  attempt  to  shape  consensus. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  leaders  and  there  are  some  of 
the  latter  who  are  also  in  elective  office. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  not  taking  time  away  from  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. I  just  wanted  to  respond  and  wanted  to  make  sure  the  gen- 
tleman had  ample  opportunity  to  raise  any  of  the  questions  he 
wishes  to  raise.  At  the  appropriate  time,  the  Chair  would  be  happy 
to  yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Would  Mr.  Lancaster  yield? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  My  red  light  is  on,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
if  the  Chairman  would  permit. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  first  ask  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  has  he  received  the  responses  he's  seeking  from  the 
questions  appropriately  put  to  the  panel?  If  not,  the  Cnair  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Lancaster.  I  think  that  the  witnesses  have  answered  as 
they  think  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  just  wanted  to  buttress  Mr.  Lancaster's  question 
because  I  think  I  see  in  this  question  an  important  issue,  and 
that's  whether  or  not  this  policy  was  decided  as  a  policy  that  would 
make  the  police  force  and  the  fire  force  more  effective  or  whether 
it  was  a  policy  that  resulted  from  a  political  decision  to  accommo- 
date gays  and  lesbians  in  those  respective  jurisdictions?  I  think 
that's  an  important  factor  for  us,  because  we've  all  agreed  that 
what  we  want  is  an  effective  military  that  wins  wars. 

I  think  Mr.  Lancaster's  question,  therefore,  is  right  on  point.  If 
there's  a  way  for  the  gentleman  to  answer  that  point,  I  think  that's 
the  issue  Mr.  Lancaster  has  put. 

Mr.  Dean.  I  would  attempt  to  answer  your  question  this  way. 
The  policy  in  place  in  Seattle  was  meant  to  cover  all  employment 
areas  within  Seattle,  and  not  just  aimed  at  the  police  and  the  fire 
department.  It  was  aimed  for  the  city  of  Seattle  itself 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additional  responses?  Please. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  again  being  from 
the  same  city,  I  can  add  a  little  bit  to  this.  The  policy  itself  did 
come  from  the  city.  It  was  a  policy  that  was  adopted  from  the  local 
government.  However,  the  more  active  recruiting  within  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community,  I  think  was  something  that,  as  it  was  stat- 
ed, done  to  address  concerns  from  the  community,  as  far  as  the 
level  of  service  that  they  were  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  We  would  now  move  to 
Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  panel- 
ists being  here  today  and  I  guess  I  would  start  off  by  saying  we 
all  know  this  to  be  the  case;  but  for  my  colleagues,  while  we  have 
Deputy  Chief  Dean  here  and  while  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Se- 
attle Fire  Department,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Chief  Claude  Harris  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine.  I've  been  out  to  your  department  to  imple- 
ment the  Urban  Church  and  Rescue  Program  we  have  here. 
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I  want  to  make  it  emphatic  that  in  no  way  is  Chief  Dean  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  30,000  fire  departments  in  America.  Last  year 
we  had  2,000  of  the  fire  service  leaders  here  for  the  5th  Annual 
National  Dinner,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  overwhelming  con- 
cern on  this  issue  in  the  fire  service  community,  and  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  think  that  perhaps  the  position  of  the  fire  service  nation- 
wide is  reflected  by  the  Seattle  Fire  Department,  which  I  know  is 
not  your  intent  in  being  here  today.  Chief  Dean. 

I  do  have  some  specific  questions.  You  mentioned  that  you  pro- 
vide spousal  benefits  for  couples  living  together,  homosexual  cou- 
ples. I  understand  you  also  extend  that  same  benefit  to  hetero- 
sexual unmarried  couples,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Is  that  because  you  don't  want  to  discriminate  in 
terms  of  benefits  for  all  the  employees  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  city  fathers  determined  that  they  wanted  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  everybody.  Now  the  rationale,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Why  then — and  maybe  I'm  wrong  on  this,  but  why 
then  do  unmarried  homosexual  couples  and  heterosexual  couples 
have  to  pay  for  part  of  their  benefits  when  married  couples  do  not? 
Isn't  that  a  form  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  believe  everybody  pays  the  same  amount.  I  don't 
know  if  they  pay  or  do  not  pay.  I  think  it's  the  same. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Sergeant,  is  that  the  case  in  the  police? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  With  the  domestic  partnership  benefit,  those 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  that  must  pay  the  premium  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  there  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  then  between  one 
couple  that  is,  in  fact,  legally  married  and  another  couple  that  is 
a  homosexual  couple  living  together? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Weldon.  You're  not  aware  of  that,  Deputy  Chief? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  I'm  not. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  want  to  get  through  some  questions  here  and 
then  we'll  get  back  to  this. 

Mr.  Bateman.  I  just  want  to  say  vive'  la  difference. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Let  me  also  talk  about  HIV,  because  that's  very 
important  to  the  fire  service  and  the  medical  service,  as  you  know, 
Deputy  Chief  Do  you  have  special  training  for  dealing  with  HIV 
as  a  problem  and  hepatitis  B? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Do  the  members  of  the  paramedic  and  EMT  units 
wear  rubber  gloves? 

Mr.  Dean.  Rubber  gloves,  masks,  gowns,  everything. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Why,  in  fact,  when  you  mentioned  that  you  use 
Laryn-All  bags,  did  you  not  mention  that  you  also  use  plastic 
mouthpieces  when  you  have  to  do  mouth  to  mouth  to  prevent  sa- 
liva from  coming  back  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  administering? 

Mr.  Dean.  The  Laryn-All  bags  basically  does  what  you're  saying. 
That's  the  name  brand. 

Mr.  Weldon.  But  don't  firefighters  also  carry  that  device  to  pre- 
vent the  saliva  from  coming  back? 
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Mr.  Dean.  They  carry  a  bag  on  them  if  they're  out  doing  an  in- 
spection and  they  do  not  have  their  fire  department  equipment 
with  them.  But  we  use  the  Laryn-All  bag  when  we're  doing  mouth 
to  mouth  resuscitation. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Is  that  because  of  the  concern  with  both  HIV  and 
hepatitis  B? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Do  you  have  mandatory  testing  of  your  fire  person- 
nel? 

Mr.  Dean.  For  hepatitis. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Not  for  HIV? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  get  hepatitis  shots.  We  do  not  test  our  personnel. 
If  there's  an  exposure,  we  have  procedures  that  go  into  effect  that 
send  them  to  the  hospital  and  there's  tests  done  for  them. 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  in  fact,  you  don't  have  mandatory  testing  for 
HIV? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  in  fact,  we  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  para- 
medic and  EMT  from  contracting  perhaps  the  HIV  virus  or  hepa- 
titis B,  but  in  fact,  what  you're  saying  is,  that  firefighters  them- 
selves and  EMTs  and  paramedics  are  not  tested  for  HIV? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  that's  not  a  requirement. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Yet  they  deal  in  situations  involving  blood  how  fre- 
quently? 

Mr.  Dean.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  business  is  first  aid. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Seventy-five  percent  of  your  business  is  first  aid, 
involving  blood  I  would  assume  on  a  regular  basis? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  concern 
that  if,  in  fact,  perhaps  a  firefighter,  paramedic  or  EMT  would  be 
HIV  positive,  that  the  ordinary  public  should  have  the  right  to  feel 
protected  from  perhaps  the  person  who  is  there  to  save  them? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  do  use  the  rubber  gloves  as  a  protection  for  the 
member  and  for  the  public  at  the  same  time.  The  requirement  for 
HIV  testing  is  not  a  requirement  of  our  department  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve of  the  city  or  the  State  itself 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  just  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  returning 
my  time,  once  again  I  think  there  are  practices  that  vary  from  city 
to  city.  I've  been  in  48  States  the  last  6  years  working  with  fire  and 
EMS  crews  all  over  the  country.  I've  been  to  your  city  on  several 
occasions.  I've  been  in  San  Francisco,  where  I  was  with  the  fire 
chief  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  following  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  and  these  policies  and  procedures  varied  greatly. 

I  think  to  draw  any  kind  of  analogy  between  these  two  cities  and 
somehow  apply  that  to  the  Nation's  military  is  absolutely  erro- 
neous and  I  think  really  presents  major  problems  for  us  who  sit  on 
this  committee.  I  say  this  as  someone  who  has  devoted  the  7  years 
of  my  tenure  in  this  Congress  to  emergency  preparedness  and  re- 
sponse issues.  I  will  put  my  record  up  against  any  member  of  this 
body  on  those  issues  as  it  relates  to  the  fire  and  emergency  service 
community. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  Hunter.  The  gentleman  is  an  expert,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  in  front  of  us  are  experts.  I  thought  that  Chief  Dean 
said  they  use  a  machine  for  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  instead 
of  using  one's  mouth? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  use  a  Laryn-All  bag.  I  call  it  a  mechanical  device. 
Basically,  it's  a  bag  that  allows  you  to  squeeze  air  into  the  lungs 
without  doing  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Chief,  are  you  not  aware  also 
of  another  mouthpiece  device  that  allows  for  direct  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  that  prevents  the  saliva  from  coming  back  into  the 
EMTs  mouth? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  we  carry  those  on  our  person  but  we  do  not  use 
them  unless  we're  without  our  regular  equipment,  because  the 
Laryn-All  bag  gives  you  more  force  into  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Weldon.  When  would  you  use  those?  Only  when  you  don't 
have  that  equipment? 

Mr.  Dean.  When  you  do  not  have  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Weldon.  Why  would  you  use  that?  What  would  be  the  pur- 
pose of  using  that  mouthpiece? 

Mr.  Dean.  Just  so  you  do  not  get  their  saliva  back  in  for  hepa- 
titis exposure.  Hepatitis  is  a  bigger  problem  in  the  fire  service  than 
HIV. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Chief,  is  the  burden  of  your  commentary,  as 
opposed  to  the  commentary  necessarily  coming  from  the  committee, 
that  your  police  department  and  what  is  required  of  your  police  de- 
partment is  generally  applicable  in  terms  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  officers  in  any  police  department  across  the  Nation? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Yes,  I  would  say  with  the  possible  exception  of  New 
York  City  or  Chicago,  we're  probably  as  busy  and  as  high  profile 
as  any  police  department  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Would  it  be  fair  to  extrapolate  from  your 
statement  or  understand  directly  from  your  statement  that  your 
contention  would  be  that  in  any  organization  requiring  the  accept- 
ing of  orders  up  to  and  including  the  possibility  of  having  to  put 
one's  life  on  the  line,  that  it  is  the  ability  to  carry  out  those  orders, 
the  willingness  to  carry  out  those  orders,  the  capacity  to  carry  out 
those  orders  based  on  training  and  command  structure  that  is  cru- 
cial? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  to  the  degree  that  we  are  talking  about  in- 
stitutions, I  am  not  drawing  an  analogy  so  much  as  I'm  drawing 
a  parallel.  To  the  degree  that  we  are  talking  about  institutions  in 
which  people  volunteer  to  serve,  you  do  not  have  a  draft  for  exam- 
ple, for  your  police  department,  correct?  The  people  who  come  into 
the  police  service  in  San  Francisco  are  there  by  virtue  of  an  appli- 
cation and  an  acceptance,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  If  I  could  refer  to  the  officer  who  accompanied 
you.  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  recall  your  name. 

Ms.  MiLlTELLO.  My  name  is  Officer  Lea  Militello. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  Officer  Militello,  you  heard  what  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Chief  Ribera  about? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  What  is  precisely  your  duties? 

Ms.  Militello.  Vm  a  general  street  patrol  officer,  but  I  devel- 
oped the  department's  cultural  awareness  program  with  regard  to 
the  lesbian  and  gay  community. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  with  regard  to  this  issue,  and  again  I'm 
drawing  a  parallel.  I'm  not  asking  you  to  comment,  although  I  will 
ask  you  did  you  serve  in  the  U.S.  military? 

Ms.  Militello.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I'm  asking  you  to  draw  a  parallel  now.  The 
question  I'm  putting  to  you  is  in  the  nature  of  the  parallel.  The 
people  who  are  in  the  police  department  in  San  Francisco  are  as 
I  indicated,  are  they  not?  They're  volunteers.  They  come  there. 
They're  expected  to  carry  out  orders.  They,  in  their  training,  re- 
ceive instructions  with  respect  to  what's  expected  of  them,  do  they 

not? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  There's  a  wash-out  rate,  is  there  not? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Even  those  who  make  it  through  may  find 
themselves  unable  to  carry  on  their  duties  as  expected.  Isn't  that 
not  also  the  case,  in  that  they  have  to  be  relieved  on  occasion? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  in  order  to  try  to  help  people  deal  with  the 
circumstances  they  confront  in  San  Francisco,  you  conceived  of 
this — would  it  be  fair  to  call  it  a  project? 

Ms.  Militello.  I  like  to  think  of  it  more  as  a  training. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  It's  part  of  their  training  mission? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  You  have  that,  you're  responsible  for  that 
mission? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  to  other 
agencies  in  California. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  How  long  have  you  had  this  experience? 

Ms.  Militello.  I  developed  and  have  been  teaching  this  program 
for  approximately  a  little  under  4  years. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Do  you  think  that,  again  while  it  might  not 
be  an  exact  parallel,  that  the  experience  that  you've  had  would  be 
transferable?  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  institutional  settings 
which  required  an  awareness  for  the  individuals  in  that  institution, 
particularly  those  who  are  in  a  command  and  control  situation, 
that  your  experience  and  your  training  course  as  it's  evolved  might 
be  useful  to  them  as  a  reference  point? 

Ms.  Militello.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Could  you  summarize  it  for  us  very  quickly, 
as  to  what's  involved?  Number  of  weeks?  Is  it  classroom?  Is  it  on 
the  street?  Do  they  have  outside  speakers,  et  cetera? 

Ms.  Militello.  Yes,  sir,  I'd  be  glad  to.  The  program  that  I  devel- 
oped is  an  8-hour  course  that  is  over  an  entire  day  period.  It's 
taught  to  the  in  service  officers  and  academy  recruits,  as  well  as 
other  departments  in  the  State.  It  involves  a  variety  of  exercises 
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which  are  designed  to  break  down  stereotypes  that  are  frequently 
associated  with  lesbians  and  gay  men. 

It  also  involves  panel  discussion  which  brings  in  community 
members  from  the  outside,  as  well  as  video  participation.  In  my  ex- 
perience, many  people  who — officers,  I  should  say — begin  this 
course  have  some  reservations  as  to  its  necessity  and  sometimes 
are  unwilling  to  participate.  They  participate  and  overwhelmingly, 
at  the  end  of  the  training  program,  they  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  lesbian  and  gay  community  and  have  a  realization 
that  the  stereotypes  they  have  come  to  know  as  individuals  are 
simply  that,  stereotypes,  and  have  no  place  in  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  From  your  perspective  as  an  officer  in  charge, 
no  disrespect  Chief.  You've  come  up  through  the  ranks,  too,  and  I'm 
sure  you  know  where  I'm  going  with  this.  From  your  perspective 
as  an  officer  in  charge  here,  would  you  say  that  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  represents,  in  its  personnel,  a  very  broad  spec- 
trum of  backgrounds? 

Ms.  MiLiTELLO.  Absolutely.  Our  department  is  extremely  diverse. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Diverse  in  ethnicity,  race,  cultural  back- 
grounds? 

Ms.  MiLlTELLO,  Yes,  sir.  We're  diverse  in  ethnicities. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Any  Republicans. 

Ms.  MiLiTELLO.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sure  there  are  some  closet  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  take  one  additional  question.  The 
gentleman's  time  is  running  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  every 
member  has  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Our  timing  is  just  about  perfect. 

Then  would  you  say  that  there  are  some  lessons  possibly  to  be 
learned,  that  if  you  do  have  an  organization  which  is  dependent 
upon  having  people  who  are  able  to  carry  out  orders  under  great 
stress  who  are  required  to  be  able  to  deal  with  situations  indfivid- 
ually  as  a  result  of  their  training  which  require  decisionmaking  on 
their  part  and  require  cooperation  among  themselves,  and  come 
from  such  diverse  backgrounds,  that  the  kind  of  training  you  are 
offering  in  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  might  offer  a  use- 
ful reference  point,  should  that  become  a  policy  in  any  similar  in- 
stitutions? 

Ms.  MILITELLO.  It's  my  personal  opinion  that  the  implementation 
of  lesbians  and  gays  in  any  military  or  para-military  organization 
definitely  needs  to  have  an  educational  component  with  it,  and  I 
think  its  extremely  useful  because  of  what  bars  these  types  of 
things  from  happening  is,  like  my  chief  stated, a  lot  of  misnomers 
and  stereotypes.  This  training  directly  attacks  those  and  allows  for 
officers  to  understand  that  lesbians  and  gay  men  are  simply 
human  beings  and  a  part  of  society  and  can  do  the  job  as  effectively 
as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Finally,  then  your  conclusion,  is  it  fair  to 
state,  is  that  once  this  has  been  accomplished  then  the  mission  re- 
quired of  the  officers  is  able  to  be  accomplished  even  more  effec- 
tively than  it  would  otherwise? 

Ms.  MiLiTELLO.  Absolutely  more  effectively,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league for  a  very  useful  line  of  questioning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  kind  of  questioning  that  the  Chair  envisioned  for  this  panel. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I'm  always  happy  to  be  able  to  embody  your 
vision,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  not  sure  what  kind  of  a  vision  I  present, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  uplifted  the  Chair's  morale  at 
this  particular  point.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is 
here.  The  Chair  would  now  yield  to  Mr.  Hefley  for  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  the  panel  can  tell,  as  we've  noticed  for  2  days,  there  are  some 
people  on  this  committee  who  very  sincerely  believe  this  is  a  civil 
rights  issue.  There  are  many  of  our  witnesses  who  have  believed 
that.  There  are  also  many  who  believe  it's  not  a  civil  rights  issue 
at  all,  that  it's  a  readiness  issue. 

I  think  Sergeant  Striedinger,  you  said  it  best  when  you  talked 
about  winning  wars.  How  did  you  say  it,  about  the  statement  that 
the  readiness  is  really  the  issue? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Mission  readiness. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mission  readiness  is  really  the  issue.  That's  what 
I  think,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  out  there 
in  the  general  public  it  may  be  a  civil  rights  issue,  but  to  us,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  ought  to  be  a  mission  readiness  issue. 

When  you  got  into  it  in  your  cities,  which  was  it,  civil  rights  or 
mission  readiness?  Chief? 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  think  we're  talking  about  two  things  here.  One  is 
giving  all  qualified  candidates  the  opportunity.  Two,  holding  all 
candidates  who  have  been  hired  accountable  for  mission  readiness. 
We  have  not  noticed  a  depletion  in  mission  readiness. 

I'm  not  here  to  tell  you  that  gays  and  lesbians  are  better  police 
officers  than  straight  officers,  but  conversely  I  can't  say  that 
straights  are  any  better  police  officers  than  gays  and  lesbians.  So 
in  terms  of  mission  readiness,  I  think  we  have  an  outstanding  de- 
partment and  I  think  the  gay  and  lesbian  officers  that  we  have 
contribute  to  that. 

Mission  readiness,  be  it  a  Cinco  de  Mayo  parade  that  turned  bad 
on  us  Sunday  night,  or  whatever  the  situation,  I  feel  confident  that 
my  officers  stand  readv. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Any  other  comments  from  the  panel? 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this.  We've  heard  what  policy 
was.  We've  heard  a  little  bit  about  how  you  got  there.  But  tell  us 
the  practical  aspects  of  it.  You  say  it's  working  fine  in  the  police 
department.  Chief,  but  have  you  had  incidents  where  it's  not  work- 
ing fine?  Have  you  had  incidents  where,  is  there  a  tendency  for  gay 
officers  to  hang  together  in  their  group?  Are  there  two  separate 
groups?  Or  are  they  pretty  much  intermingled  in  the  process?  Have 
you  had  incidents  where  someone  doesn't  want  to  treat  a  wounded 
comrade  because  of  blood  or  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  think  that  the  second  part  of  your  question  is  easy 
to  address.  The  gay/lesbian  issue  has  not  impacted  productivity  or 
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response  on  the  job.  In  terms  of  their  private  life,  we  all  tend  to 
hang  out  together.  I  spend  most  of  my  time  at  my  parish.  Other 
people  may  spend  time  at  the  race  track,  but  they  may  be  equally 
good  police  officers. 

Mr.  Hefley,  Let's  follow  that  up.  Within  the  department  them- 
selves, do  they  tend  to  hang  together  in  the  squad  rooms  and  so 
forth?  Do  you  have  this  little  group  and  that  little  group? 

Mr.  RffiERA.  Not  appreciably.  We're  pretty  darn  busy.  It's  not  like 
the  firehouse  where  we're  hanging  around  watching  TV.  We  are 
busy. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Deputy  Chief,  do  you  want  equal  time? 

Mr.  Dean.  I  would  like  equal  time. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  about  the  other  two  of  you?  Are  there  inci- 
dents where  there  are  problems? 

Mr.  Dean.  Our  people  are  assigned  to  units  and  they're  just  as- 
signed— seeing  that  we  do  not  ask  people  their  orientation  we  just 
assign  them.  Within  those  units,  they  work  within  those  units,  and 
they  re  with  that  unit  for  24  hours  at  a  time.  When  they  go  to  fires, 
they're  still  required  to  stay  within  their  unit,  and  thats  how  we 
handle  it, 

Mr.  Striedinger.  We've  seen  very,  very  few  problems  related  to 
it.  I  think  one  of  the  issues  is  that  you  can't  simply  look  at  a  person 
and  tell  one  way  or  another  whether  vou're  dealing  with  a  straight 
person  or  a  gay  person  or  anything  else.  To  make  the  assumptions 
as  to  who  is  which  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  do.  To  look  at  the 
officers  in  our  department  and  say  who's  hanging  together  and  say 
because  this  person's  hanging  with  that  person,  that  they're  one 
way  or  the  other.  It's  a  question  that's  very  difficult  to  answer, 

Mr.  Hefley.  Did  you  change  your  standards  at  all  when  you  ad- 
mitted women  to  the  force  and  the  fire  department  and  when  you 
admitted  gays  and  lesbians?  Your  physical  requirements,  mental 
requirements?  Were  those  standards  changed? 

The  reason  I  ask  this,  I  know  in  some  departments— particularly 
when  women  came  in — ^they  didn't  want  to  have  two  different  sets 
of  standards,  and  so  they  lowered  the  standards  for  everybody. 
Were  any  standards  changed? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Over  the  last  15  years  the  standards  have  been  sig- 
nificantly modified  for  a  number  of  issues.  We  had  a  Federal  litiga- 
tion regarding  ethnic  discrimination  and  how  our  height  standard, 
which  had  been  five-foot-nine,  discriminated  against  certain  ethnic 
groups.  There  was  also  some  modification,  or  I  should  say,  dif- 
ferences in  physical  testing  relative  to  the  physical  structure  of 
women,  as  opposed  to  the  physical  structure  of  men. 

There's  been  no  modification  of  any  of  our  requirements  related 
to  the  gay  and  lesbian  community,  however. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Likewise. 

Mr.  Dean.  The  department  was  required  to  have  their  tests  vali- 
dated to  ensure  they  were  job  related.  Previously,  when  we  had 
candidates  come  in  we  had  to  do  sit-ups  and  walk  hand  over  hand 
on  rungs.  Today's  test  is  more  job  related,  where  you  have  to  carry 
hose,  you  have  to  be  able  to  pull  sandbags  like  you  were  pulling 
a  piece  of  hose  up  the  tower,  or  something  like  that.  So  we've  not 
been  necessarily  dropping  the  standards,  more  job  related  stand- 
ards. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you.  I  think  my  time's  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  bipartisan  fashion,  the  Chair  wants  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  also  asking  some  useful 
questions,  clearly  from  a  different  political  perspective,  but  these 
are  useful  questions  because  it's  given  our  witnesses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  the  committee  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ex- 
periences for  whatever  contribution  that  makes  to  our  ability  to 
make  rational  decisions. 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you,  first,  for  coming,  testifying  and  contributing  to  what  is  a  very 
difficult  issue  and  doing  so  m  a  very  responsible  way. 

I  only  have  one  question  and  I  guess  it  relates  to  our  ability  to 
hear  back  from  the  people  directly  involved,  as  to  whether  these 
kinds  of  changes,  lifting  the  ban,  would  affect  the  morale,  cohesive- 
ness  and  effectiveness  of  our  armed  services.  It's  difficult  in  Wash- 
ington, obviously,  to  have  enlisted  personnel  come  here  and  expect 
them  to  be  able  to  speak  openly  and  honestly  as  you've  been  able 
to  do  before  this  committee. 

So  I  try,  when  I'm  back  home,  to  go  out  to  Fort  Hood,  which  I 
represent,  and  talk  not  to  the  generals,  not  to  the  colonels,  but  to 
the  privates  and  the  sergeants,  to  get  their  response  to  how  this 
change  would  affect  them.  I  wouldn't  necessarily  have  expected 
you,  in  your  jobs,  to  have  gone  out  to  military  bases  and  talked  to 
these  people  but  I  am  curious  and  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  you 
had  a  chance  to  have  these  kind  of  discussions  with  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  Armed  Forces?  If  so,  what  kind  of  responses  did  you 
receive  from  them? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  any  military  personnel, 
Congressman,  but  the  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind,  if  I  could,  is 
if  there  is  conduct  which  is  inappropriate  for  the  military,  then 
that  specific  conduct  should  be  outlawed.  I  know  from  my  2  years 
in  the  military.  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Gordon,  Vietnam,  sex  was  not  per- 
mitted in  the  barracks.  I  presume  that's  still  the  rule  of  the  day 
in  the  military. 

I'm  having  trouble  comprehending  how  it's  applicable.  If  there 
are  certain  things  that  these  officers  should  or  should  not  do,  and 
they  do  them,  then  they  should  be  disciplined. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That's  certainly  one  point  of  view  that's  been  de- 
fended very  articulately  here  over  the  last  day  or  so.  But  you 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  take  that  point  of  view,  present  it 
to  enlisted  personnel,  and  ask  them  if  they  agree,  disagree  and 
why.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Again,  I'm  not  being  critical.  I  would  not  have  nec- 
essarily expected  you  to  have  done  it,  but  I  would  have  been  curi- 
ous if  any  of  you  had  that  opportunity.  Have  any  of  the  rest  of  you 
had  that  chance,  to  talk  directly  to  the  enlisted  personnel  who 
would  be  living  in  the  barracks  or  living  in  the  submarine  or  living 
in  the  Navy  ship,  under  lifting  of  the  ban? 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  sir.  I  have  not.  I  came  here  just  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  about  the  policy  in  effect,  what  our  experience 
has  been  with  it,  and  that's  all  I  can  do. 
Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  Mr.  Edwards.  This  past  week,  knowing 
that  I  would  be  coming  here,  I  did  take  the  opportunity  while  on 
a  short  tour  of  Active  Duty  to  talk  with  some  oi  the  people  within 
my  Reserve  unit.  The  people  I  spoke  with  were  Active  Duty  person- 
nel of  the  Coast  Guard  base.  WTiat  I  received  was  varying  degrees 
of  opinion. 

There  was  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  debate.  It  was  a  hot  topic 
among  the  people  within  the  unit.  I  heard  the  opinion  of  Chief  Ri- 
bera  reflected,  as  far  as  focus  on  conduct,  from  a  couple  of  people. 
I  also  heard  a  few  people  very  vocal  in  their  opposition  to  any 
change.  So  there  was  nothing  that  would  be  overwhelming  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  appreciate  that,  because  I've  heard  extremely  ar- 
ticulate people  make  their  cases  excellently  over  the  last  several 
days,  but  the  reality  is  when  I  go  back  home  and  talk  to  the  sol- 
diers that  I  represent,  there's  strong  opposition  to  this  change.  In 
fact,  thev  say  it's  of  more  concern  to  them  than  the  pay  raise,  or 
even  cutbacks  in  the  military.  Somehow  I've  got  to  reconcile  the  re- 
ality of  what  I  hear  back  home  versus  the  reasons  I  hear  presented 
in  Washington  for  making  a  change. 

Again,  tnank  you  all  for  being  a  very  constructive  part  of  this 
process.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Buyer,  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  having  difficulty  sitting  here  today  trying  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  parallels  and  the  purpose  of  the  testimony  today,  and  on 
how  it  relates  to  the  militaiy.  I  guess  if  I  were  sitting,  using  my 
law  degree,  as  a  judge  back  in  Indiana,  I  would  rule  the  testimony 
all  as  inadmissible,  because  it 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  Chair  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  Buyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  The  Chair  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman's  question,  and  if  you  would  turn  off  the  time,  so 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  his  ample  time. 

There  is  a  significant  policy  issue  before  us.  Should  we  or  should 
we  not  lift  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military.  The  mili- 
tary is  an  institution  witnin  this  country.  Frankly,  all  politics  are 
local  and  I'm  sure  every  one  of  you  in  this  room  are  significantly 
conscious  of  how  local  politics  really  are. 

So  all  this  discussion  about  national,  eventually  you  go  home  and 
you  come  back  to  reflect  a  local  perspective  in  a  national  body. 
That's  what  this  body's  all  about,  all  435  people. 

What  these  folks  are  here  to  do  is  to  testift^  simply  as  one  institu- 
tion or  several  institutions  in  this  country  tnat  have  grappled  with 
this  issue,  albeit  not  at  the  national  level,  at  the  local  level — but 
again,  you  and  I  come  from  the  local  level.  Nobody  elected  you  na- 
tionally. They  didn't  elect  me  nationally.  I  was  elected  locally,  as 
were  all  of  us  here. 

So  this  is  an  opportunity  to  look  at  an  institution  or  several  insti- 
tutions and  say  since  you  moved  beyond  discrimination,  what  were 
some  of  your  experiences?  They  don't  have  to  be  exactly  parallel. 
What  brmgs  us  all  together,  as  the  Chair  understands  it,  is  that 
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we're  all  Americans  and  we're  all  trying  to  grapple  with  a  signifi- 
cant set  of  issues. 

So  this  is  not  a  court  of  law.  This  is  a  body  of  public  opinion.  If 
the  gentleman  would  continue  to  yield  to  the  Chair,  and  I  will  yield 
back  to  the  gentleman,  what  we're  here  to  explore  is  ideas  and  any 
rational  society  should  always  be  prepared  to  accept  the  willing- 
ness to  share  ideas. 

These  are  folks  who  are  American  people  from  the  local  commu- 
nity in  this  country,  working  in  institutions  in  this  country  at  the 
local  level,  who  have  dealt  with  this  issue.  They're  not  the  Army, 
they're  not  the  Air  Force,  they're  not  the  Marines.  But  they  did 
deal  with  it. 

Did  you  have  medical  problems?  Were  there  problems  with  cohe- 
sion and  trust?  Were  there  problems  with  how  people  chose  to  work 
together,  privacy  issues  that  arose?  If  so,  how  did  you  deal  with 
these  problems?  That's  all  part  of  our  being  educated.  That's  all 
this  was  about. 

With  those  remarks,  trying  to  explain  to  my  colleague,  I  yield 
back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  think  Mr.  Lancaster  brought  up  an  excellent  point 
to  the  Chair.  This  has  been  an  educational  process  without  a  doubt, 
and  I  appreciate  the  testimony  here;  but  we  must  never  forget  this 
is  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We  don't  have  before  us  one  of 
the  bills  dealing  with  minority  rights  for  civil  rights  legislation. 
We're  dealing  specifically  with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
how  our  military  reacts. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  was  excellent  be- 
cause his  point  was  out  in  the  local  communities,  are  the  city  coun- 
cils setting  the  standards?  Are  we  allowing  either  the  police  depart- 
ment or  the  fire  department  to  move  into  change? 

Your  comment  was  that  anybody,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
who  it  is,  should  react  with  courage.  That  was  your  comment.  I'm 
more  comfortable  here  with 

The  Chairman.  I'm  not  sure  I  said  that,  because  that  would  be 
making  a  judgment  call.  I  said  that  people  who  have  courage 
should  act  with  courage.  If  you  don't  have  courage,  I'm  not  here  to 
say  you  should.  You  do  the  best  you  can.  That's  what  life's  all 
about.  That's  what  the  process  is. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  just  think  it's  extremely  important  in  this  entire 
process  of  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  keep  focused  that  this 
is  not  a  civil  rights  legislation  before  the  Chair,  that  we're  dealing 
with  a  focus  of  how  it  affects  the  military.  That's  where  I'm  having 
difficulty  grappling  with  this  type  of  testimony  and  how  it  relates 
to  actually  the  military. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Buyer.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  didn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  don't  have  much  time  here. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  You  don't  make  much  sense  either. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  comment  was  completely 
inappropriate. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  Then  don't  start  talking  about  civil  rights 
when  I  represent  people  whose  civil  rights  were  violated  because 
they  were  Japanese-Americans. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Let  me  tell  you  that  mihtary  and  civil  rights 
do  go  together,  pal. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  will  suspend. 

Mr.  Bateman.  He  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  respect  the  order  of  this 
body.  The  Chair  understands  the  gentleman's  anger  on  this  side 
and  the  gentleman's  concern  and  anger  on  the  other  side,  but  this 
will  be  a  civil  hearing.  This  process  will  be  respected.  If  not,  we 
will  adjourn  these  proceedings. 

Every  single  member  here,  irrespective  of  their  political  view, 
has  a  right  to  be  heard.  We  have  to  act  as  mature  adults  as  we 
grapple  with  each  other,  even  when  we  fundamentally  disagree.  If 
that's  not  the  business  of  being  here,  then  we  all  ought  to  get  up 
and  walk  out,  but  the  Chair  refuses  to  do  so.  I  cling  to  my  idealism, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  concur  with  the  Chairman's  remark.  There  is  no 
anger  from  this  member  of  this  body. 

As  we  look  at  the  police,  there  are  inherent  differences  between 
the  military  and  a  police  force.  One  of  the  inherent  ingredients, 
and  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong.  Chief,  is  that  in  order  for  you  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  you  need  the  peaceful  interaction  with  the 
community.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Buyer.  When  the  people  out  in  the  neighborhoods  and  the 
communities  know  the  police  officers  and  the  policemen,  the  better 
it  all  is  for  the  neighborhood  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Buyer.  That  was  part  of  the  reason  for  your  pursuit  back  in 
time  of  the  diversity,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct,  and  that's  why  we  continue  to  pursue 

it. 

Mr.  Buyer.  But  you  also  recognize.  Chief,  that  part  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  military  does  not  call  for  that 
peaceful  interaction  of  a  community.  Do  you  recognize  that? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Buyer.  So  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
police  force  and  the  U.S.  military  on  issues  of  diversity  as  it  deals 
with  gays  and  lesbians? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Congressman,  with  all  due  respect,  my  primary  pur- 
pose here  is  to  inform  this  body  that  gay  and  lesbian  police  officers 
have  functioned  very  well  in  our  quasi-military  organization  where 
they  have  to  take  orders,  they  have  to  respond.  In  many 
confrontational  situations  such  as  I  described  Sunday  night,  they 
have  performed  effectively.  That  is  remotely  parallel  with  some  sit- 
uations which  arise  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Buyer.  There  is  only  one  area  that  I  think  that  I  could  see 
that  would  be  para-military.  I  couldn't  agree  with  the  Chief  when 
you  said  that  the  fire  department  was  para-military,  only  in  that 
perhaps  you  have  the  command  structure.  You  do  wear  uniforms 
and  that  type  of  thing. 
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But  no  one  has  mentioned  about  SWAT  teams.  You  have  a 
SWAT  team  in  San  Francisco,  right? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct,  we  do. 

Mr.  Buyer.  In  your  SWAT  teams,  do  they  have  integration  of 
gays  and  lesbians  in  your  SWAT  teams? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Yes,  we  do.  I  know  that  one  of  our  officers  that  got 
promoted  recently  was  a  lesbian  officer.  There  are  two  officers  on 
our  SWAT  team  now. 

Mr.  Buyer.  How  many  SWAT  teams  do  you  have? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  We  have  two  squads  that  are  trained  SWAT  oper- 
ation, which  would  be  16  officers. 

Mr.  Buyer.  But  then  of  the  SWAT  teams,  they  don't  live  together 
like  they  do  in  the  military,  do  they? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  Chair  would  just  like 
to  make  one  comment  to  my  colleague,  and  I'm  soriy  that  this  ex- 
change took  place.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  you  and  I  are  in  total 
disagreement  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  position  and  the  right  to  assume  that 
position.  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing  to  you.  That  for  those  of  us 
who  perceive  this  as  a  civil  rights  issue,  we  have  the  legitimate 
right  to  assert  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue.  That's  what  politics  are  all 
about.  This  is  a  political  process  here.  You  may  view  it  from  one 
vantage  point,  we  view  it  from  another. 

But  it's  not  an  either  or  proposition  because  people  can  come  to 
this  issue  as  a  civil  rights  issue  and  say,  though  we  move  beyond 
the  policy  question  of  what  we  perceive  to  be  discrimination,  then 
someone  has  to  make  the  case  that  gays  and  lesbians  do  not  make 
good  military  people. 

Now  if  you  want  to  know  what  case  has  not  been  made,  that  case 
has  not  been  made.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  tend  to  argue  in 
these  narrow  confines,  but  the  Chair,  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chair  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  equal  respon- 
sibility to  address  the  national  security  issues  as  the  gentleman 
does.  But  we  view  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue,  some  of  us.  As  many 
of  us  did  back  when  they  looked  at  the  question  of  blacks  in  the 
military.  They  said  no,  they  can't  fight.  There  won't  be  unit  cohe- 
sion. We're  engaging  in  social  experimentation.  All  these  same  is- 
sues. We  got  past  that,  black  folks  went  out  there  and  fought  and 
fought  with  great  valor  and  great  distinction  and  have  an  enor- 
mously prideful  history  in  that  regard. 

Then  we  came  to  the  question  of  women.  They  said  no,  women 
can't  do  it.  They  went  out  there  in  the  Persian  Gulf— women  came 
back  and  said  hey,  we'll  do  anything  that  men  can  do. 

What  this  is  about  is  building  a  military  where  the  question  of 
competence  is  the  issue,  not  the  question  of  status.  What  all  three 
of  the  people  before  us  today,  the  gentleman — even  the  sergeant, 
who  says  don't  extrapolate,  seem  to  me  agree  at  one  level,  is  that 
the  experience  they  had  did  not  lead  them  to  believe  that  gays  and 
lesbians  could  not  carry  out  their  functions  in  the  institutions  that 
they  work  with  and  carry  it  out  with  distinction. 
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The  Chief  of  Police  of  San  Francisco  said  I  can't  make  the  case 
whether  one  group  is  better  than  the  other,  but  I  sure  can  make 
the  case  that  they  all  effectively  do  the  job.  Well,  that's  what  it's 
about.  They  dealt  with  it  as  a  civil  rights  issue.  They  also  are  now 
dealing  with  it  practically  as  a  tactical  and  strategic  matter  day  in 
and  day  out,  as  well  as  the  fire  department,  as  well  as  the  police 
department. 

That's  what  these  hearings  are  about.  So  the  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  point  of  view,  but  the  Chair  is  simply  saying  that  other 
members  have  a  right  to  their  point  of  view.  There's  somewhere 
where  the  twains  can  come  together,  because  we  all  sit  here.  The 
Chair  is  wilHng  to  question  not  one  member  here  in  their  commit- 
ment to  the  national  security  of  this  country.  But  we  can  come  to 
these  issues  by  different  routs  and  we  can  bring  to  these  issues  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  That  ultimately  is  what  makes  the  body  politic. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Would  the  Chairman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  yield  back.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  respect  the  Chair's  approach  and 
as  other  members,  and  their  approach  to  the  issues,  couching  it  in 
terms  of  civil  rights.  Likewise,  I  appreciate  vour  respect  of  those  of 
us  who  disagree  on  that  approach  of  the  civil  rights  issue. 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  issue 
when  America  has  been  prepared  to  deal  with  the  issue.  If  we're 
debating  the  overall  civil  rights  bill  for  minority  rights  and  then  we 
turn  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  say,  "America  says 
we're  prepared  for  the  recognition  of  gays  and  lesbians  for  minority 
rights  in  America."  Then  those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  say,  "Let's  talk  about  how  to  implement  gays  and  les- 
bians in  the  military  to  make  the  military  an  effective  fighting 
force."  But  not  as  it  is  now,  with  the  potential  use  of  the  military 
as  that  of  social  experimentation  to  force  it  upon  America. 

That's  the  position  I'm  approaching  this  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  going  to  proceed  with  regular  order 
now  that  everyone  is  wide  awake,  everyone's  juices  are  flowing. 
We've  put  some  controversy  in  these  hearings.  I'm  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Geren. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Not  to  prolong  this  debate  of  the  last  several  minutes,  but  I  ap- 
preciate the  respect  that  you  show  for  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  that's  one  of  the  great  trademarks  of  your  lead- 
ership that's  appreciated  by  everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  we  thank  you  for  that, 

I'd  like  to  direct  a  question  to  Chief  Ribera,  and  this  is  a  little 
different  perspective.  If  you  all  addressed  this,  I  apologize.  I've  got 
another  hearing  going  on  and  I'm  running  back  and  forth. 

Chief  Ribera,  you  serve  in  a  community  that  has  a  higher  than 
average  incidence  of  HIV-positive  citizens  than  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Could  you  tell  us  what  type  of  procedures  your  officers  un- 
dertake when  they  go  to  a  scene  of  either  a  terrible  accident,  a 
shoot-out,  or  some  sort  of  scene  where  there  has  been  bloodshed 
and  loss  of  life? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Well,  we  have  a  number  of  procedures  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  our  officers.  We  work  very  closely  with  our  Department 
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of  Public  Health.  I  think  our  main  concern  is  with  individuals  who 
have  open  wounds  and  are  bleeding  with  blood  contamination, 
which  is  not  only  a  concern  with  HIV  but  certainly  with  hepatitis 
and  other  blood-borne  diseases. 

As  the  fire  chief  mentioned  about  different  masks,  rubber  gloves, 
different  types  of  equipment,  we  even  have  now  blankets  in  which 
we  can  control  suspects  who  may  have  multiple  cuts,  which  we've 
run  into  on  a  couple  of  accidents  where  glass  has  been  involved.  So 
we  do  take  extreme  precautions  for  the  safety  of  our  officers. 

Mr.  Geren.  Could  you  go  through  in  some  detail,  you  come  upon 
an  accident  and  there  are  several  people  who  are  seriously  wound- 
ed. What  would  the  officer  who's  first  on  the  scene  do  to  protect 
himself  or  herself? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Well,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  make  sure  that  the 
person  who  is  most  seriously  injured  is  attended  to  first.  Usually 
in  San  Francisco,  because  we  are  a  small  geographical  area,  49 
square  miles,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  arrives  on  the  scene 
within  3  minutes,  and  frequently  will  even  be  there  before  us. 

We  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  save  a  life.  We  did  have 
a  situation  last  year  where  an  elderly  woman  had  stopped  breath- 
ing and  our  officer  did  not  have  the  appropriate  equipment,  but  he 
did  go  ahead  and  give  her  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  and  saved 
her  life. 

Mr.  Geren.  Not  to  interrupt  here,  but  I'd  like  you  to  talk  specifi- 
cally about  the  proper  equipment.  You  have  an  officer  who  comes 
upon  a  gunshot  victim  on  the  street  in  San  Francisco.  I'm  sure  you 
have  a  procedures  manual  that  tells  that  officer  exactly  what  he  or 
she  is  supposed  to  do. 

Could  you  just  walk  through  that  for  us? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Well,  our  action  is  minimal  waiting  for  the  ambu- 
lance to  get  there.  If  it's  an  open  wound,  we  put  on  rubber  gloves 
and  put  a  compress  on  the  open  wound  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  Other  than  that,  we  just  wait  for  the  ambulance. 

Mr.  Geren.  If  CPR  is  needed,  are  your  officers  CPR  trained? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Yes,  our  officers  are  trained  and  they  are  issued  the 
mask  and  they  have — I  believe  it's  the  Ladel  Mask  that  they  keep 
in  the  radio  car,  which  was  described  by  the  fire  chief 

Mr.  Geren.  The  reason  I  raise  this,  I  think  that  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  testimony  yesterday  that  hit  me  the  hardest  was  some  of  the 
officers  talking  about  battle  scenes  and  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
first  aid  in  a  battle  scene,  having  to  come  into  contact  with  bodily 
fluids,  having  to  render  CPR,  having  to  do  blood  transfusions  in  a 
very  chaotic  situation,  a  situation  that  doesn't  avail  itself  of  people 
taking  the  kind  of  precautions  that  you've  spoken  of,  that  an  officer 
would  take. 

I  just  think,  in  making  some  of  the  comparisons  between  what 
you  all  do  and  what  the  Armed  Services  do,  it's  important  to  under- 
stand our  point  about  the — luxury  is  a  bad  word — ^but  the  oppor- 
tunity your  officers  have  to  protect  themselves,  that  perhaps  would 
not  be  available  to  a  medic  in  a  combat  situation  if  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  horror  of  tremendous  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life. 

As  we  move  forward  with  this  debate,  and  as  one  who  does  not 
support  lifting  the  ban,  I  think  that  we  as  a  committee  must  give 
special  attention  to  those  concerns.  In  your  world  you  go  to  great 
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length.  You  wear  rubber  gloves,  you  wear  masks,  you  have  special 
blankets  anj^ime  you're  dealing  with  somebody  who  perhaps  might 
be  HIV-positive  or  carry  some  other  kind  of  blood-borne  disease. 

Are  those  types  of  procedures  possible  in  a  battle  setting,  where 
you've  got  chaos  and  you've  got  gunfire?  I  just  raise  that  point  to 
the  committee  because  I  know  that  some  people  have  questioned 
what  cases,  and  what  you  all  do — there  are  parallels  for  us  to  learn 
from. 

I  think  it's  important  that  on  one  part  of  your  job  which  does 
have  a  parallel  in  the  Armed  Services,  and  that  is  dealing  with 
people  who  are  critically  wounded,  there  are  some  differences  that 
are  important  for  us  to  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  We  would  now  yield  to 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Chief,  like  many  of  us,  I  want  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing been  in  another  place  as  you  were  speaking.  We  had  the  oppor- 
tunity before  this  meeting  to  introduce  ourselves  and  you  told  me, 
I  think,  you  are  the  fourth  Chief  in  San  Francisco  this  year  or  in 
the  last  12  months,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  right.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  g^ess  this  is  a  subjective  question,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  enforcing  the  rules  with  regard  to  gays  and  spousal  enti- 
tlements, or  partner  entitlements  I  guess  would  be  the  proper  word 
here,  does  all  that  play  into  the  problem  in  San  Francisco  of  keep- 
ing a  police  chief?  I  mean  you  all  have  had  more  police  chiefs  than 
the  Italians  have  had  governments. 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  think  there  were  a  variety  of  situations  that  led 
to  the  situation  of  multiple  chiefs,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  I  don't 
think  any  of  them  were  related  to  either  our  gay  and  lesbian  offi- 
cers or  the  gay  and  lesbian  community  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  every  other  question  has 
already  been  asked,  so  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  Chair  would  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  Ms.  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  panel,  too,  for  being  here  and  helping  us  with  these  dif- 
ficult issues.  Again,  as  we  try  to  draw  some  parallels  and  some  dis- 
tinctions, I  think  what  all  of  you  are  saying  is  that  having  gays  and 
lesbians  in  your  force  did  not  change  job  performance  ratings,  vis- 
a-vis, whether  or  not  you  could  be  on  the  force.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  That  what  you're  looking  at  is  job  performance 
ability  and,  if  they  fit  the  job  performance  ability,  they're  allowed 
to  be  on  the  job? 

Second,  do  any  of  you  ask  whether  or  not  someone  is  a  gay  or 
a  lesbian  at  the  time  they're  recruited,  or  do  you  make  a  special 
attempt  to  have  a  certain  percentage  because  of  the  community 
that  you're  serving? 

Mr.  Ribera.  In  San  Francisco  we  do  not.  We  do  recruit  in  the  gay 
community,  but  candidates  are  not  asked  to  state  their  sexual  pref- 
erence and  there  is  no  tracking  of  sexual  orientation. 
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Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  So  if  somebody  wants  to  tell  you,  they  can.  If 
they  don't  want  to  tell  you,  they  don't.  The  issue  is  can  they  do  the 
job? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Is  that  true  of  everything  else? 

Mr.  Dean.  In  the  fire  department,  the  same  thing  applies.  We  re- 
cruit throughout  the  city  and  the  question  of  sexual  orientation  is 
not  asked. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Same  with  the  police  department. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  So  basically  what  would  happen  then  if  some- 
one came  to  you  and  said  I  think  fireman  so-and-so  or  policeman 
so-and-so  is  really  a  homosexual,  would  you  start  a  private  inves- 
tigation on  their  lives?  Would  you  do  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  No. 

Mr.  Ribera.  No.  If  somebody  came  and  stated  that  officer  so-and- 
so  violated  some  department  rules,  we  would  investigate,  but  the 
mere  act  of  being  a  gay  or  lesbian,  we  would  not. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  So  that's  not  considered  a  crime  by  any  of  you? 

Mr.  Ribera.  No. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  I  think  here  we  have  some  important  distinc- 
tions, too,  that  I  think  are  very,  very  critical. 

I  heard  you  say  that  there  were  some  problems  with  women  com- 
plaining about  other  women  making  advances  to  them,  on  page 
three  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  How  did  you  handle  that. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  These  were  issues  that  were  brought  to  me 
and  I  was  asked  to  try  and  obtain  separate  locker  rooms.  It's  some- 
thing that  never  got  to  the  stage  of  discussion  enough  to  where  we 
were  able  to  do  it.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  go  back  to 
them  and  say  are  you  prepared  to  take  this  officially  and  make  a 
complaint?  Of  course,  if  they  weren't  prepared  to  do  that,  it's  not 
something  that  I  was  going  to  push  to  administration. 

They  chose  to  handle  it  themselves,  to  handle  it  in  the  fashion 
that  they  did.  Again,  that  was  by  simply  changing  the  way  they 
came  to  work.  It  was  no  longer  a  problem  at  that  point. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  they  chose  to  make  an  issue  or  make  a  com- 
plaint, it  would  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  any  case  of  sexual 
harassment. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  That  was  my  concern.  I  thought  surely  the  Se- 
attle Police  Department  would  treat  it  as  sexual  harassment  and 
wouldn't  have  to  run  out  and  build  separate  locker  rooms  for  every- 
body? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  No,  I  am  convinced  that  the  department,  if 
given  the  opportunity  by  the  women  involved,  would  handle  it  in 
such  a  way,  just  as  any  other  case  of  sexual  harassment. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  If  the  people  persisted,  they  would  be  dis- 
missed for  that,  wouldn't  they?  I  mean,  don't  you  enforce  that  con- 
duct code  fairly  stringently? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  I  believe  all  of  you,  if  I  remember,  testified 
that  there  weren't  conduct  problems  in  these  integrated  forces  you 
were  aware  of,  that  stuck  out  because  you  had  these  integrated 
forces;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Streedinger.  Other  than  the  one  that  I  described. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct  in  San  Francisco,  yes. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  So  that  is  basically  what  we  saw  in  the  dif- 
ferent books  that  have  been  written  about  this,  and  the  GAO  study 
from  last  year,  which  looked  at  different  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, was  saying  they  were  all  able  to  cope  and  they  all  did  very 
well.  The  newer  books  which  have  come  out,  say  what  people  really 
care  about  is  a  good  cop  or  a  good  fireman.  That's  what  they  want 
for  a  partner  and  that's  their  bottom  line.  Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  would  agree  with  that,  Congresswoman. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  Ribera,  I  have  a  question  for  you.  Does  San  Francisco  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  spousal  benefits  for  homosexual  partners? 

Mr.  RffiERA.  They  do  provide  health  benefits  yes.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Can  you  describe,  not  in  detail,  but  a  little  bit  about 
what  those  health  benefits  are?  Is  it  a  health  insurance  policy,  for 
example?  Is  it  comparable  to  what  is  provided  for  spouses  of 
heterosexuals? 

Mr.  Ribera.  It  is  the  same,  yes,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Is  it  provided  on  the  same  basis?  That  is,  the  same  con- 
tributions by  the  employee  matched  by  the  department,  or  however 
that  works  with  your  department? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Is  there  any  similar  provision  in  Seattle,  Sergeant? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  there  is.  All  employees  of  the  city  of  Se- 
attle are  extended  domestic  partnership  benefits  if  they  choose.  If 
they  choose  to  have  it,  then  the  employee  does  bear  the  cost  of  the 
premium  for  the  additional  individual. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Is  that  uniform  whether  it's  a  heterosexual  or  homo- 
sexual partner? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Deputy  Chief  Dean,  I  was  told  that  you  had  testified 
to  this  earlier,  and  I'm  sorry  that  I  missed  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dean.  That's  what  I  said,  yes. 

Mr.  Weldon.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  when  we 
raised  the  point  earlier  you  mentioned  that  married  couples  do  not, 
in  fact,  have  to  pay  that  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  No,  for  the  police  department,  and  I  believe  it's 
probably  the  same  with  the  fire  department,  we  have  a  composite 
premium  for  each  employee  and  the  city  pays  the  premium.  It's  a 
composite  premium  based  on  a  family  of  four,  a  husband  and  wife 
and  two  children.  If  it's  a  single  officer,  the  city  is  paying  the  exact 
same  premium  for  that  person.  It  would  cover  four  people,  even 
though  there's  only  one  involved. 

When  it  comes  to  the  domestic  partnership  coverage,  the  em- 
ployee is  required  to  pay  the  additional  premium  for  the  domestic 
partner. 

Mr.  Weldon.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  Kyl.  I'd  be  happy  to  yield,  but  now  I'm  confused. 
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Family  of  four  premium  paid  for  health  insurance.  If  it's  a  single 
officer,  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  premium? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Kyl.  So  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  four,  the  family  is  actu- 
ally contributing  some  to  the  cost  of  tne  insurance?  What  the  city 
pays  is  probably  not  the  whole  premium,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  The  city  pays  the  entire  premium.  This  is  an 
issue  we  have  through  our  bargaining,  that  we  have  worked  out. 
We  don't  have  a  co-pay.  We  do  have  a  couple  of  plans.  We  have 
three  different  choices  of  medical  plans.  We  have  a  co-pay  situation 
that  is  relative  to  the  level  of  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Kyl.  But  in  terms  of  the  basic  core  benefit,  just  hypo- 
thetically,  if  it  costs  the  g^y  with  the  family  of  four  or  the  person 
with  a  family  of  four  $500,  then  $500  is  paid  by  the  city.  If  it's  $500 
for  the  single  person,  then  the  city  pays  $500.  If  it's  $400,  the  city 
pays  $400,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  No,  I  think  you'd  have  to  look  at  it  almost  in 
reverse  here.  The  city  contracts  with  the  health  care  provider.  The 
health  care  provider,  on  an  annual  basis,  establishes  what  will  be 
the  composite  premium  per  employee. 

Mr.  Kyl.  The  city  just  covers  the  employee. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  The  city  pays  that.  The  city  pays  the  health 
care  provider  approximately — I  think  the  figure  this  year  is  some- 
thing like  $340  per  employee. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Then  the  city  also  pays  for  the  family  members  of 
the 

Mr.  Striedinger.  The  family  members  are  included  in  that  com- 
posite premium. 

Mr.  Kyl.  With  respect  to  the  member  of  the  department  who  is 
homosexual,  the  same  thing?  He  or  she  is  covered  just  like  any 
other  employee,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Yes,  and  no.  They  are  covered  as  an  employee. 
The  city  still  pays  the  same  cost  per  capita,  as  far  as  what  the  com- 
posite rate  is.  However,  if  you  want  to  add  a  domestic  partner,  then 
the  employee  must  pick  up  the  premium  cost  which  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  for  that  domestic  partner. 

Mr.  Kyl.  So  that  is  a  difference  then.  For  the  domestic  partner 
of  a  homosexual  member  of  the  department,  that  is 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Or  a  heterosexual  domestic  partner.  Non-mar- 
ried. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Chief  Ribera,  relative  to  this  exchange,  could  you  com- 
pare what  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  does,  please? 

Mr.  Ribera.  In  San  Francisco,  the  city  pays  for  the  employee. 
The  city  now  allows  for  the  employee  to  not  only  add  family  mem- 
bers, but  domestic  partners — which  in  some  cases,  may  include  el- 
derly parents  or  whatever  living  with  the  employee.  However,  the 
employee  must  pay  that  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Kyl.  So  the  city  provides  for  family  members  and  the  em- 
ployee, but  a  domestic  no?  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Ribera.  The  city  simply  pays  for  the  employee  as  part  of  the 
package.  In  days  gone  by,  we  were  only  allowed  to  add,  at  our  own 
cost,  family  members.  Now  the  city  allows  domestic  partners  to  be 
added  to  the  plan.  However,  the  officers  still  have  to  pay  for  it. 
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Mr.  Kyl.  So  if  I'm  an  officer  married  with  two  children,  I  have 
to  pay  the  cost  for  my  wife  and  those  two  children.  If  I  were  homo- 
sexual with  a  domestic  partner,  I  could  then  add  that  domestic 
partner  at  my  cost? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Thank  you  very  much.  One  of  my  colleagues  wanted  to 
yield. 

The  Chairman.  We'll  get  back  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  take  a  lot  of  criticism  in  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  an 
aside  here,  for  field  trips  and  traveling  together,  but  the  best  bene- 
fit that  comes  out  of  that,  in  addition  to  the  educative  process,  is 
that  we  get  to  know  one  another  on  a  personal  basis.  I  know  Mr. 
Abercrombie  very  well  on  a  personal  basis,  from  having  traveled 
with  him,  so  I  might  have  yielded  more  quickly  than  my  other  col- 
league, but  it's  only  because  of  time  restraints  that  we  don't  do 
that.  I'm  sure  that  that  will  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  it  flared  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  disagreed  with  you  about  the  civil 
rights  nature,  but  I  think  it's  because  we  operate  in  the  blind  on 
whether  homosexuality,  male  or  female,  is  behavioral.  I'm  always 
fascinated  by  the  lack  of  military  and  medical  evidence  on  the  dif- 
ference between  lesbians  and  conduct  and  male  homosexuals  and 
conduct.  There's  no  small  hypothalmus  involved  with  lesbian 
women,  and  I  don't  recall — other  than  this  scandal  at  Quantico — 
of  lesbian  military  women  meeting  in  a  latrine  at  the  gas  station, 
as  happened  at  Fort  Hood,  where  officers  are  having  anal  sex  with 
enlisted  people  that  they  never  met,  10  seconds  before  they  entered 
the  latrine. 

So  there  are  some  serious  differences  in  behavior  between  les- 
bians and  male  homosexuals.  We  don't  know  why.  I  go  back  to 
what  I  said  8  years  ago  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be  willing  to  put  up  $50  or  $100  million — even  more. 
I've  said  the  same  thing  to  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  Millions  should 
be  spent  to  try  and  determine  whether  it  is  behavioral,  whether  it's 
environmental  conditioning,  whether  it's  family  or  whether  there  is 
some  biochemical  or  genetic  basis  for  this. 

Let  me  come  back  to  my  focus  here  on  health.  You  do  test  for 
hepatitis  B  virus,  right? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  We  should  have  a  different  title  for  hepatitis  A, 
which  I  had  in  the  Air  Force  38  years  ago,  which  is  totally  different 
from  hepatitis  B.  I  even  hate  to  admit  I  had  hepatitis  of  any  kind, 
because  B  is  so  vicious  and  has  shot  through  the  homosexual  com- 
munity— again,  the  male  side,  not  the  female  side — more  than  HIV. 
Why  don't  you  test  for  HIV,  given  all  the  things  we've  discussed 
over  blood,  and  paramedic  work,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  how  we  test  for  hepatitis,  and 
that  was  through  contract  negotiations  with  the  employee  union. 
They  demanded  it,  the  city  agreed  to  pay  for  it  and  it's  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Voluntary  for  HIV? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  No,  voluntary  for  hepatitis  B. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  See,  I  made  an  observation  that  I  don't  think  is 
even  debatable  or  arguable,  that  AIDS  has  been  a  politically  pro- 
tected and  public  relations'  health  problem,  never  just  a  straight 
health  health  problem.  Because  of  that,  we  test  for  something  that 
although  it  can  limit  you  health-wise,  it  doesn't  kill  you  the  way 
AIDS  does. 

You  said  using  your  own  figures,  that  you've  got  8,500  officers? 
That's  a  lot  more  than  Los  Angeles  for  only  49  square  miles. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Correction.  I  said  I  had  1,850. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I'm  sorry,  1,850.  The  unit  you  were  in  that  had  25 
out  of  65  officers  who  were — I  don't  use  the  word  gay  for  obvious 
reasons,  it's  an  adjective  denoting  mirthful,  cheerful,  and  with  the 
AIDS  crisis  and  plague,  it  can  be  called  a  lot  of  things,  but  not 
mirthful,  cheerful  or  gay,  and  there's  nothing  wrong  with  saying 
male  or  female  homosexuals. 

Was  that  the  mission  district  where  you  were  a  captain? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Come  back  to  what  my  colleague  from  Mississippi 
said,  the  last  chief  of  police,  I  thought,  handled  the  post  Rodney 
King  verdict  from  Simi  Valley,  I  thought  your  city  handled  it  well. 
There  was  some  cracking  of  heads,  there  was  some  rough  police 
work,  but  your  city  wasn't  torn  apart.  I've  only  seen  film  from 
Union  Square.  But  were  you  a  captain  on  duty  in  the  mission  area, 
and  why  was  your  chief  of  police  fired?  Was  he  fired  with  some 
prejudice  because  he  stopped  any  rioting  in  your  city? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  The  chief  was  dismissed  by  the  commission  because 
it  sustained  a  particular  charge  that  some  newspapers  were  con- 
fiscated from  newsstands  in  an  illegal  way. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Oh,  I  remember. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  That  was  the  issue  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Rodney  King  demonstrations  or  the  gay  and  lesbian  issue. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  We've  had  about  110,000  homosexuals,  99.9  percent 
something  male,  die  over  the  last  decade  in  this  country.  I  think 
San  Francisco  has  suffered  the  most.  Ten  thousand  or  more  have 
died.  Have  you  had  police  officers  die  of  AIDS  since  you've 
been 

Mr.  RiBERA.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  About  the  same  percentage  as  the  city,  or  less? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  It's  been  fairly  high. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Then  here's  an  Army  letter  from  the  Surgeon  Gren- 
eral  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Al  Lanoue.  He  says  homosexuality,  with  its 
propensity  for  male  to  male  sex,  increases  the  incidence  of  HIV  and 
other  infections  and  therefore  increases  medical  costs. 

Have  you  had  your  male  homosexual  officers  ill  more  than  oth- 
ers? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  haven't  checked  those  figures.  Certainly  the  deaths 
for  officers  that  age  have  been,  without  having  done  research,  I 
would  assume,  significantly  higher. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  all  I  had,  except  if  the  oth- 
ers could  comment,  from  the  Seattle  departments,  if  they've  had  a 
higher  incidence — and  I'm  not  just  talking  about  AIDS — I  mean 
syphilis,  gonorrhea,  hepatitis  B,  all  of  the  various  infections  that 
we  know  are  more  common  in  the  male  homosexual  cohort  or  uni- 
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verse  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  comparable  younger 
male  universe. 

Mr.  Dean.  The  Seattle  Fire  Department  does  not  ask  their  mem- 
bers about  their  orientation,  which  in  turn  means  when  they  go  on 
disability,  it  just  means  they're  on  disability  and  we  do  not  dfeter- 
mine  whether  it's  related  to  those  types  of  issues. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  those  kinds  of 
figures.  Congressman.  People  call  in  sick.  A  sick  slip  is  completed. 
It  becomes  a  personnel  record  regardless  of  who  the  individuals 
are.  So  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  wouldn't  be  politically  correct  to  try  and  go  after 
those  figures,  as  valuable  as  they  might  be,  even  anonymously. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews  [presiding!.  The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ribera,  if  we  were  to  place  all  of  the  commimities  in  our 
country  on  a  continuum,  if  on  the  far  right  of  that  continuum  we 
had  those  communities  that  would  probably  be  the  least  accepting 
of  homosexuals  and  gays;  and  if  we  were  to  place  on  the  left  on 
that  continuum  communities  that  were  most  accepting  of  lesbians 
and  gays,  where  would  you  put  San  Francisco? 

Mr,  Ribera.  I  think  it's  common  knowledge  that  San  Francisco 
is  a  very  tolerant  city. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  would  put  it  extreme  left? 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  would  say  that  San  Francisco  is  a  city  that's  very 
tolerant  of  all  diversity. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  you  cannot  name  for  us  a  community  that  you 
would  put  further  left  on  this  continuum  of  attitudes  of  commu- 
nities toward  gays  and  lesbians? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Congressman,  I'm  sure  you're  much  more  in  tune 
with  what  the  feelings  of  other  communities  are.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
how  San  Diego  or  Chicago  or  Buffalo  feels  about  the  gay  commu- 
nity. All  I  can  attest  to  is  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  a  very  tol- 
erant commimity. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  San  Francisco  then  does  not  represent  the  usual 
community  in  this  country,  in  terms  of  tolerance  to  these  issues? 

Mr.  Ribera.  I  can  say  from  the  police  work  perspective  it's  a  very 
complex  community  to  police.  In  terms  of  the  social  attitudes  of 
San  Francisco,  I  don't  know  that  it's  a  whole  lot  different.  I  think 
if  you're  talking — there  are  certain  things  that  are  important  in 
San  Francisco  that  may  not  be  important  other  places,  but  I  think 
we're  a  fairly  normal  U.S.  community.  At  least,  I'd  like  to  think  of 
us  as  such. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  you're  correct  in  indicating  that  probably 
San  Francisco  would  be  placed  near  one  end  of  this  continuum  and 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  average  American  community,  and 
that  you  would  therefore  expect  that  the  experience  in  San  Fran- 
cisco could  not  necessarily  be  transferred  to  other  communities 
across  the  Nation, 

Mr,  Ribera,  Specifically,  Congressman,  if  we're  talking  about  at- 
titudes toward  gays  and  lesbians,  I  think  that  in  San  Francisco — 
from  my  personal  perspective  because  I  personally  have  known 
many  gays  and  lesbians,  had  two  gay  men  who  were  my  next  door 
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neighbors  for  11  years,  watched  my  house  while  I  was  on  vacation, 
brought  my  kids  presents  on  their  birthdays  and  at  Christmas 
time,  that  I  have  a  different  perspective  than  somebody  who  does 
not  know  the  gay  community. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Where,  Mr.  Striedinger,  would  you  place  Seattle 
on  that  continuum? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Congressman,  I  think  if  San  Francisco  were  at 
the  left  end  of  your  scale,  you'd  have  to  take  one  step  left  to  ^et 
to  Seattle.  But  that's  speakmg  generally  with  all  politics,  all  politi- 
cal issues.  I  think  the  community  in  Seattle  is  very  tolerant  and 
is  best  described  as  extremely  liberal. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  what  we  have  heard  from  then  are  experiences 
in  two  communities  that  certainly  do  not  represent  the  average 
across  the  country.  You  mentioned  Sioux  Falls  in  your  testimony. 
Would  you  think  that  something  that  was  considered  pornographic 
in  Sioux  Falls  might  not  be  considered  pornographic  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Seattle? 

Mr.  Striedinger.  I  used  Sioux  Falls  as  an  example  only  from  my 
own  perspective.  I  would  see — ^not  even  the  actual  city,  but  I  guess 
a  town  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  would  believe  to  be  far  more 
conservative  than  our  own  community  in  Seattle.  I  think  it  would 
be  accurate  to  say  that  depending  on  how  far  this  piece  of  pornog- 
raphy went,  it  might  be  more  readily  accepted  in  any  city  that  is 
much  more  liberal  politically. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  for 
your  answers.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  you  made  it 
well  by  your  answers  is,  that  the  two  communities  from  which  we 
have  had  testimony  today  do  not  represent  the  cross-section  of 
America,  and  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  your  experience 
would  not  be  the  experience  of  average  America.  Our  military,  I 
think,  represents  a  true  cross-section  of  America  and  I  think  that 
we  would  need  to  look  carefully  at  doing  something  in  the  military 
that  would  not,  by  general  consensus,  work  in  the  average  commu- 
nity across  the  country. 

Thank  you  very  much:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  Chair 
would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleague,  there's  also  a  second  way 
to  look  at  the  matter.  That  is  that  as  we  as  a  society  approach  and 
address  controversial  issues,  more  progressive  communities  are 
going  to  address  the  issue  first.  If  these  are  two  communities  that 
nave  stepped  forward  and  addressed  controversy  first,  then  the 
question  is,  can  we  learn  from  those  two  communities?  So  there's 
a  different  perspective  that  the  Chair  would  like  to  offer. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to 
also  thank  the  panelists  for  their  testimony.  It's  very  important  for 
us  to  have  as  much  concrete,  factual  information  as  we  can,  par- 
ticularly with  a  subject  like  this  because,  of  course,  so  much  myth 
and  fantasy  is  thrown  around  about  this  subject  and  it's  good  to  be 
able  to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 

Yesterday,  for  example,  we  had  a  panel  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel who  said  that  in  terms  of  unit  cohesion — that  critical  issue 
which,  of  course,  we're  very  concerned  about  on  this  committee — 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  erosion  of  unit  cohesion  if  we  in  fact 
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lifted  this  ban.  But  yet  no  one  could  cite  any  examples  in  our 
Armed  Services  where  there  was  any  erosion  of  unit  cohesion  when 
there  was  a  known  homosexual  within  their  unit.  So  it's  important 
for  us  to  have  facts  before  us. 

Let  me,  in  terms  of  review,  just  so  that  I'm  absolutely  clear  about 
what  your  testimony  is  before  this  committee,  ask  are  there  any 
specific  examples  that  you  can  cite,  either  within  your  own  direct 
experience  or  that  you  know  of,  in  which  there  has  been  an  erosion 
of  unit  cohesiveness  as  a  result  of  bringing  onto  the  force  gays  or 
lesbians?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  you  have,  either  directly  or 
that  you  know  of,  of  mass  resignations  in  units  which  have  inte- 
grated gays  and  lesbians  into  their  units? 

Have  you  had  an  experience,  or  do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has 
experienced  recruitment  problems  as  a  direct  result  of  integrating 
gays  and  lesbians  into  their  units?  Do  you  have  any  evidence  of 
lack  of  effectiveness  or  erosion  of  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
tegration of  gays  and  lesbians  into  their  units?  Anything  at  all? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  From  San  Francisco,  Congressman,  the  answer  to  all 
those  questions  would  be  no. 

Mr.  Dean.  Seattle  Fire  Department  would  also  say  no. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  Generally,  I  think  I  would  agree  with  that,  al- 
though we  have  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  units  that  you're  speak- 
ing of,  as  far  as  cohesion  of  units.  With  units  being  a  patrol  car, 
with  the  unit  being  so  small  to  be  able  to  measure  something  like 
this  is  impossible,  and  without  having  the  data  that  we're  even  dis- 
cussing. I  can't  even  tell  you,  of  the  1,200  officers  we  have  in  our 
department  how  many  would  fit  into  the  category  gay  or  lesbian. 
Chief  Ribera  has  those  figures  from  San  Francisco.  The  situation 
in  Seattle,  again,  is  one  where  we  can't  ask  that  information, 
couldn't  retain  that  information.  We  can  only  go  on  rumor,  and  I 
don't  think  I'd  be  prepared  to  testify  based  on  rumor. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Congressman  Edwards  asked  a  very  interesting 
question  when  he  was  here.  He  talked  about  his  experience  of 
going  to  Fort  Hood  and  talking  to  people  about  their  attitudes  and 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  lifting  of  the  ban.  He  de- 
scribed the  reactions  of  many  which  were  very  negative  with  re- 
spect to  lifting  the  ban. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  had  experience  in  talking  with  your  force 
before  the  ban  was  lifted  in  your  force.  Did  you  have  such  discus- 
sions? If  you  did,  did  you  find  that  there  were  attitudes  of  resist- 
ance among  those  personnel  within  your  force? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Congressman,  going  back  to  1979  when  the  ban  was 
lifted,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  there  was  a  lot  of  apprehension 
and  anxiety  in  the  department  about  bringing  gays  and  lesbians 
into  the  department.  Even  in  the  training  division  where  I  was 
serving  at  the  time  that  the  first  gay  officer  came  in,  there  were 
some  members  of  staff  who  had  a  real  problem  with  it. 

As  time  went  on,  the  individuals  literally  proved  themselves  in 
the  field,  in  stressful  situations.  The  first  gay  man  who  came  in  the 
department  is  now  a  highly  respected  sergeant  in  our  department. 
But  I'm  sure  if  he  were  here,  he'd  tell  you  that  back  in  1979  he 
went  through  some  real  tough  times  in  terms  of  social  interaction 
within  the  department.  Now  I  think  he  would  also  tell  you  he  feels 
very  comfortable  within  the  department. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  The  issue  that  emerged  yesterday  was  really  a 
question  of  the  capacity  for  leadership  in  our  Armed  Services.  Do 
we  have  the  capacity  in  our  leadership  to  integrate  gays  and  les- 
bians into  these  units,  like  Australia  has,  and  like  Canada  has,  and 
like  Israel  has?  Some  believe  that  there  was  an  inherent  inability 
or  weakness  on  the  part  of  leadership  capacity  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  integrate  that.  Others  felt  strongly  that  we 
did,  as  an  Armed  Forces,  have  that  capacity  for  leadership  to  inte- 
grate. 

Did  you  have  problems  with  respect  to  leadership  making  this  in- 
tegration work?  Are  there  specific  lessons  that  you  have  learned 
that  would  be  applicable  to  our  experience  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces? 

Mr.  RiBERA.  At  that  point  in  time  we  did  not  have  the  diversity 
training  that  we  have  now.  So  I  would  say,  hindsight  being  20/20, 
it  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  to  implement  the  change  if  we  had 
had  the  training  at  the  time. 

In  terms  of  leadership,  it  was  clear  to  us  in  the  department  that 
the  chief  and  the  commission  had  made  their  decision  and  it  was 
our  responsibility  to  go  along  with  that  decision.  But  as  I  said,  at 
that  time,  back  in  1979,  it  was  not  readily  embraced  by  everybody. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  chair  observed  that  Officer  Militello  ap- 
peared to  want  to  comment  to  your  question  with  respect  to  cohe- 
sion and  the  chair  would  like  to  provide  that  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Militello.  My  comment  to  that  would  be,  Congressman, 
that  we — I  think  the  biggest  issue  with  this  is  that  our  sexual  ori- 
entation is  not  an  issue,  per  se.  We  sit  in  a  radio  car  for  10  hours 
a  day  with  heterosexual  officers,  with  lesbian  and  gay  men.  It's 
really  about,  like  my  chief  said,  job  performance.  It's  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  how — not  that  we  can't  do  the  job.  We  do  it  effectively.  It's 
more  how  you  implement  a  program  as  opposed  to  whether  you 
should.  Like  my  chief  said,  it's  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlewoman.  Mr.  McHugh  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  most  of  the 
questions  had  been  asked,  and  indeed  they  have,  but  Mr.  Dornan's 
question  left  a  couple  of  lingering  doubts  in  my  mind. 

Deputy  Chief  Dean,  in  response  to  Congressman  Dornan's  ques- 
tion on  AIDS  and  the  incidence  of  it,  I  believe  I  heard  you  to  say 
that  on  your  force  AIDS  is  treated  as  a  disability.  Did  I  hear  you 
correctly? 

Mr.  Dean,  No,  you  did  not.  I  did  not  comment  on  that.  What  I 
said  about  AIDS  is  that  we  do  not  test  our  people  for  AIDS. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  The  congressman  asked  about  tracking  the  inci- 
dence of  AIDS  within  the  force  and  you  responded.  I'm  not  trying 
to  put  you  on  the  spot  here,  I  just — let  me  rephrase  it. 

What  happens  on  your  force  when  an  officer  contracts  AIDS? 
How  is  your  leave  policy  implemented?  How  are  your  health  bene- 
fits affected,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  Dean.  It's  an  on-the-job  injury  if  an  officer  contracts  AIDS 
on  the  job.  The  initial  steps  are,  he's  sent  up  to  the  hospital.  The 
doctors  determine  whether  the  AZT  treatment  will  be  given  or  not 
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given.  The  disability  side  of  it,  it's  just  an  on-the-job  injury  and  it's 
treated  Hke  any  other  injury  on-the-job. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  So  it  is  a  disability.  So  how  do  you  go  about  deter- 
mining if  that's  an  on-the-job  injury,  given  the  latency  periods  and 

such? 

Mr.  Dean.  Again,  if  a  person  has  an  exposure  and  they  are  un- 
able to  do  their  job,  and  they  take  the  test  and  it  does  show  up  that 
that's  related,  then  that  will  be  considered  an  on-the-job  injury 
based  on  the  exposure  and  they  will  be  seen  by  a  doctor. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Do  you  know  how  many  officers  you've  had  who 
have  received  that  kind  of  disability  qualification? 

Mr.  Dean.  To  date  we've  not  had  any.  We  have  had  exposures, 
but  we  have  not  had  any  with  disability  retirements. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  So  you  have  the  potential  future  liability;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Is  that  covered  under  your  normal  health  policy, 
or  is  that  city  coverage? 

Mr.  Dean.  We  have  a  policy  which  is  a  State  policy  basically. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Disability  on  the  job,  full  benefits,  full  pay? 

Mr.  Dean.  When  you  retire  from  our  department  you  end  up 
with  half-pay  depending  on  whether  you're — we  have  two  pension 
plans  in  our  city — one  is  called  a  left  one,  which  means  that  you're 
covered  for  any  disability  at  half-pay.  If  vou  have  the  new  program 
that  came  into  effect  in  1977,  it  depends  on  the  number  of  years 
you've  been  on  the  job  to  determine  how  much  disability  payment 
you  will  receive. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  So  you  don't  receive  full  pay  for  on-the-job  disabil- 
ities. That's  unusual. 

Mr.  Dean.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Thank  you.  Chief  Ribera,  you  commented  that 
your  city  neither  asks  nor  tracks  sexual  preference,  correct? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Could  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  McHuGH.  In  recruiting  an  officer,  and  once  an  officer  is  in 
your  employ,  you  neither  ask  nor  track  sexual  preference. 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  was  interested  in  your  response  to  Mr.  Buyer 
about  your  SWAT  teams.  You  were  pretty  sure  you  had  two  gay  of- 
ficers. Also  in  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  25  of  65  officers.  How 
do  you  make  those  kinds  of  determinations  if  you  don't  ask  or 
track 

Mr.  Ribera.  In  San  Francisco,  I  think  most  of  the  officers  are 
what  we  would  call  "out  of  the  closet"  and  they're  up  front  about 
their  sexual  orientation. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Ribera.  Anybody  who  knows  them  over  a  period  of  time,  just 
like  people  who  know  me  over  a  period  of  time  know  that  I'm  rnar- 
ried  and  have  kids.  After  you  know  people  over  a  period  of  time 
they  readily  admit  that  they  are  gay  or  lesbian.  Having  been  in  the 
department  for  25  years  and  worked  with  them— these  figures  are 
all  estimates.  There  may  be  more;  there  may  be  less.  But  I  think 
they're  pretty  accurate. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  So  it  would  be  at  least  25  of  65;  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Ribera.  That's  probably  more  accurate,  yes. 
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Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you.  I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  this  issue  vis-a-vis  civil  rights.  With- 
out trying  to  oversimplify  the  civil  rights  issue,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  civil  rights  was  a  legislative  attempt  to  ensure  that 
every  individual,  regardless  of  race  or  religion  or  ethnic  back- 
gpround,  would  have  constitutional  rights  in  States,  as  opposed  to 
expanding  constitutional  rights  vis-a-vis  a  legislative  package. 

Now  I'm  prepared  to  try  and  guarantee  everyone  in  this  country 
equal  constitutional  rights.  But  the  courts — and  I  agree  with  most 
of  their  decisions  in  this  area — ^have  said  that  when  we  have  the 
military  there  is  the  need  to  restrict  constitutional  rights  where 
their  unlimited  expression  would  somehow  degrade  the  fighting 
mission  of  the  military.  For  instance,  they  are  very  clearly  in  sup- 
port of  limiting  First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  where  free 
speech  would  somehow  ruin  the  chain  of  command.  I'm  a  great  pro- 
ponent of  First  Amendment  rights,  but  I  support  the  limitation  of 
free  speech  within  the  context  of  the  military. 

So  the  difficulty  that  I  have  with  this  issue  is  not,  should  we 
have  a  civil  rights  commitment  to  the  gay  community,  which  I  sup- 
port. The  question  is,  how  can  or  should  we  limit  that  in  the  con- 
text of  the  fighting  mission  of  the  military  as  we  have  limited  any 
other  constitutional  right,  vis-a-vis,  what  is  the  extent  of  its  impact 
on  the  imit  fighting  mission  as  opposed  to  the  individual? 

We've  had  Tots  of  testimony  both  here  in  this  panel  and  in  other 
situations  where  we  have  heard  that  the  individual  can  perform 
well  and  that  there's  probably  no  discernible  difference  between  the 
performance  of  a  gay  or  lesbian  individual  than  a  heterosexual  in- 
dividual. But  I  think  that  as  a  committee  we  have  to  understand 
that  what  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  is  to  lift  the  ban  not  just 
on  State-size  similar  firefighting,  police  organizations  but  on  the 
combat  readiness  of  troops. 

So  the  question  that  I  have  in  trying  to  resolve  this  dilemma  in 
my  own  mind  is,  if  you  as  a  police  or  a  firefighting  organization  de- 
termine that  your  mission,  your  ability  to  protect  people,  appre- 
hend criminals,  or  to  fight  fires  and  protect  people  in  that  capacity, 
was  somehow  degraded  would  you  say,  we  are  prepared  to  exclude 
a  certain  category  of  individuals  for  the  betterment  and  the  per- 
formance of  our  mission  even  if  you  felt  that  civil  rights  were  im- 
portant? 

In  anticipation  of  your  answer  I  can  suggest  one  area  where  we 
do  that.  We  think  of  Americans  with  disabilities  as  a  selected  group 
of  people  who  ought  to  have  the  same  civil  rights  as  everyone  else. 
But  clearly,  because  they  can't  do  the  same  functions  as  mobil  peo- 
ple we  exclude  them  from  the  fire  department.  I  suspect  that  you 
would  not  say,  I  want  every  one,  even  if  they  are  unable  to  walk, 
to  be  on  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  because  I  want  to  have  a  wide 
diversity,  an  equal  representation.  Are  there  other  examples  that 
you  can  think  of  where  you  would  exclude  people  because  they 
would  somehow  impact  on  the  mission  of  the  police  and  fire- 
fighters? 
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Mr.  RiBERA,  Congressman,  I  think  the  thing  that  I  would  say 
here  is  that  I  support  high  standards  for  pohce  officers.  I  think  we 
do  have  high  recruitment  standards  in  San  Francisco  for  our  offi- 
cers. If  somebody,  or  a  group  of  people  could  not  meet  those  stand- 
ards, then  I  would  say  mat  they  would  not  be  qualified  to  be  police 
officers  given  those  standards. 

But  you  also  touched  on  the  cohesiveness  question,  and  it  came 
to  mind,  in  1989  we  had  a  devastating  earthquake  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  which  not  only  had  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  our  community  but  it  screwed  up  the  World  Series, 
if  you  recall. 

Mr.  Machtley.  Since  Boston,  I  don't  think  was  playing  that 
year,  I  wasn't  paying  a  lot  of  attention. 

Mr.  RffiERA.  We  were  playing  Congressman  Dellums'  district  at 
the  time  and  we  were  ready  to  whip  them  and  then  we  got  all 
goofed  up  because  of  the  earthquake.  At  any  rate.  Congressman, 
during  that  period  of  time  we  had  to  work  extremely  long  hours  in 
very  difficult  circumstances  much  like  military-type  operations. 
Certainly  not  in  a  combat  term,  but  certainly  in  terms  of  what  our 
military  has  been  called  on  to  do  as  a  peacetime  peacekeeping 
force.  We  felt  a  great  deal  of  cohesiveness  in  our  department  par- 
ticularly during  the  72  hours  immediately  after  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  Machtley.  I  understand  that.  But  my  question  was  really, 
can  you  think  of  another  category  where  you  would  be  willing  to 
say,  I  would  restrict  people  from  performing  in  the  police  and  fire 
because  they  were  somehow  degrading  your  mission.  I  gave  you  one 
example.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  RiBERA.  I  think  the  thing  that  always  comes  to  mind  that 
separates  the  police  department  from  others  is  that  we  must  phys- 
ically apprehend  people,  and  making  a  physical  arrest  requires 
strength.  Certainly  the  strength  requirement  is  something  that  we 
must  absolutely  demand  of  our  police  officers.  They  must  be  capa- 
ble of  physically  restraining  people.  People  who  are  arrested  gen- 
erally do  not  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Dean.  Because  of  city,  State,  and  Federal  ordinances,  per- 
formance is  the  only  criteria  we  presently  use  for  exclusion,  not  ori- 
entation and  not  disabilities.  That's  the  only  criteria  that  we're  al- 
lowed to  use  within  the  Seattle  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Striedinger.  The  obvious  thing  that  comes  to  mind  are  per- 
sons with  criminal  histories,  for  the  police  department.  Other  than 
that,  I  might  point  out  an  example  that  fits  within  the  police  realm 
as  well  as  the  military,  and  that's  persons  who  exceed  weight 
standards.  They  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  job  exceedingly 
well,  but  because  their  body  may  be  a  bit  heavier  than  another  per- 
son's they're  not  eligible,  or  in  some  cases  can  be  removed  from 
service. 

Mr.  Machtley.  I  thank  you  for  answering  that  question.  It's  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  deal  with,  and  part  of  it  is  to  show  that  these  are 
not  similar  situations  in  that,  as  Deputy  Chief  Dean  has  pointed 
out,  you  don't  have  the  ability  to  constitutionally  restrict  because 
you  have  mandated  legislation.  But  in  the  case  of  the  military, 
there  is  one  difference  in  that  we  have  had  a  history  of  court  cases 
which  have  said,  where  we  have  differences  which  substantially  or 
significantly  impact  on  the  mission,  we  can  restrict. 
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The  question  here  that  we're  trying  to  deal  with  is,  should  we  lift 
that  ban  in  all  areas,  or  should  we  focus  on  a  narrower  scope,  or 
how  exactly  do  we  impact  that  so  that  we  don't  substantially  im- 
pact the  unit  cohesiveness?  Certainly  one  of  the  concerns  which  I 
have  heard— just  today  I  got  a  letter  from  a  marine — and  a  dif- 
ference that  I  think  is  significant  between  the  police  and  the  fire 
department  and  the  military  is  the  long  deployment,  and  the  in- 
ability to  go  home  on  a  regular  basis,  and  to  separate  yourself  from 
your  car-mate,  or  your  fire-mate,  or  the  person  who  you're  working 
with  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  particular  marine,  a  gunnery  sergeant,  is  on  his  fourth  6- 
month  deployment  in  4  years,  and  has  been  sitting  in  Somalia.  He 
is  living  in  a  much  different  environment.  So  this  unit  cohesiveness 
which  you  can  martial  for  a  specific  incident,  where  you're  living 
with  someone  for  6  months  crammed  into  a  ship,  can  have  a  little 
difference  in  impact. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  other  testimony  to  resolve  this  issue. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Officer  Militello,  Chief 
Ribera,  Deputy  Chief  Dean,  and  Sergeant  Striedinger— I'm  sorry  I 
mispronounced  your  name  this  morning,  but  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  you  pronounced  it  Striedinger,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  four 
of  you  for  your  testimony  and  thank  you  very  much  for  traveling 
some  significant  distance  to  come  here. 

In  many  ways,  you're  a  long  way  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle, 
and  it's  not  just  physical.  There's  also  some  great  political  distance 
and  experience  distance.  But  we  wanted  you  to  come  here  today  be- 
cause your  two  communities  have  taken  a  lead  role  in  moving  be- 
yond discrimination,  and  moving  beyond  viewing  people  as  one-di- 
mensional, and  in  being  prepared  to  deal  with  people  on  a  multi- 
dimensional level.  I  appreciate  all  of  that. 

I  understand,  Sergeant,  your  admonishment,  don't  extrapolate 
too  readily  to  the  military,  and  I  appreciate  that  political  perspec- 
tive that  you  bring.  But  what  we  wanted  to  learn  here  was,  what 
was  your  respective  community's  experiences.  Your  two  commu- 
nities stepped  forward  and  said,  let's  deal  with  it.  You,  as  institu- 
tional people,  have  dealt  with  it.  The  weight  of  your  testimony  this 
morning  is  that  all  along  the  way  where  you  incurred  problems, 
you  moved  beyond  them.  At  the  end  of  the  day  there  was  no  dete- 
rioration in  your  respective  institutions  as  a  result  of  this  level  of 
integration.  That's  important  testimony. 

The  Chair  is  not  naive.  We  understand  that  this  is  a  political  cli- 
mate, that  this  is  a  learning  process.  Even  the  heated  exchange 
that  took  place  is  a  classic  example  of  the  emotion  and  the  strongly 
felt  views  that  people  have.  But  as  a  rational  society  we're  going 
to  have  to  weave  our  way  through  all  of  that  and  make  some  intel- 
ligent, compassionate,  and  humane  decisions. 

The  chair  believes  very  strongly,  and  hope  that  I  can  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  four  of  you  traveling  this 
distance  and  engaging  us  at  this  level,  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  that  evolution.  On  behalf  of  myself,  members  of  the 
committee,  and  my  staff,  I  want  to  thank  each  of  for  your  presen- 
tation. Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation  and  cooperation 
in  these  proceedings. 
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If  there  are  any  last  comments  that  any  of  you  would  like  to 
make,  the  chair  would  yield  to  you  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

[No  response.] 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much.  The  full  committee 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  when  we  will  hear  from  our  second 
panel.  We'll  provide  the  opportunity  for  our  second  panel  to  grab 
a  little  lunch. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  full  committee  will  resume  its  business.  We 
will  proceed  to  the  second  panel  today  as  we  explore  the  policy  im- 
plications on  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

Dr.  Gregory  M.  Herek;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Herek.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  American  Psychological  Association.  Lt.  Col. 
(Doctor)  William  J.  Gregor. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  U.S.  Army  (Retired).  Col.  (Doctor)  William 
Darryl  Henderson,  U.S.  Army  (Retired);  Professor  David  R.  Segal, 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  IVlaryland. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  four  of  you  before  the  full  committee 
this  afternoon.  We  appreciate  your  endurance.  All  of  you  have  been 
here  all  day  and  will  probably  be  here  for  several  hours  this  after- 
noon. We  appreciate  your  coming  forward. 

Without  objection,  the  full  text  of  each  of  your  prepared  remarks 
will  appear  at  the  appropriate  point  in  the  record,  and  we  will 
begin  with  Dr.  Herek. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  M.  HEREK,  Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE  RE- 
SEARCH  PSYCHOLOGIST,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 
DAVIS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr,  Herek,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  pro- 
vide testimony  on  the  policy  implications  of  lifting  the  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  as  well  as  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  Na- 
tional Counseling  Association,  the  American  Nursing  Association, 
and  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  U,S,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  addressing  your  attention  to  this  matter. 

My  name  is  Gregory  Herek,  and  I  am  a  social  psychologist.  I 
earned  my  Ph.D,  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  in  1983 
and  was  a  post-doctoral  fellow  at  Yale  University,  Before  returning 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  to  assume  my  present  posi- 
tion as  a  research  psychologist,  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Yale  and  at  the  Graduate  School  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York, 

I  have  been  conducting  empirical  research  on  topics  related  to 
sexual  orientation  for  more  than  15  years  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  heterosexuals'  attitudes  toward  and  opinions  about  lesbians  and 
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gay  men.  I  have  published  more  than  a  dozen  and  theoretical  arti- 
cles on  this  and  related  topics  in  peer-reviewed  academic  journals. 

My  written  testimony  to  the  committee  summarizes  the  results 
of  an  extensive  review  of  the  published  research  from  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences.  That  review  is  lengthy;  however,  I  can 
summarize  its  conclusions  in  a  few  words: 

The  research  data  show  that  there  is  nothing  about  lesbians  and 
gay  men  that  makes  them  inherently  unfit  for  military  service,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  heterosexuals  that  makes  them  inherently 
unable  to  work  and  live  with  gay  people  in  close  quarters. 

Before  I  expand  on  those  conclusions,  I  would  like  briefly  to  de- 
fine some  terms. 

By  "gay  men  and  lesbians",  I  mean  people  whose  personal  iden- 
tity includes  an  understanding  of  themselves  as  primarily  attracted 
to  others  of  their  own  gender  in  their  romantic  and  sexual  relation- 
ships. 

"Heterosexuals"  are  individuals  whose  personal  identity  includes 
a  primary  sexual  and  romantic  attraction  to  persons  of  the  other 
gender. 

"Bisexual s"  are  people  with  significant  attractions  to  both  gen- 
ders. 

Regardless  of  whether  they  are  homosexual,  heterosexual,  or  bi- 
sexual, people  generally  experience  their  sexual  orientation  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  core  identity,  their  sense  of  who  they  are 
sexually.  Scientific  research  has  not  established  why  anyone  devel- 
ops a  particular  sexual  orientation,  but  we  do  know  that  whether 
they  are  heterosexual,  homosexual,  or  bisexual,  people  generally  do 
not  choose  their  sexual  orientation.  Rather  they  discover  it  and 
come  to  understand  it  through  a  long  developmental  process. 

With  those  definitions  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  address  two  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  repeatedly  in  the  current  discussions 
surrounding  the  military  ban  on  service  by  gay  men  and  lesJDians. 

The  first  question  is  whether  lesbians  and  gay  men  are  inher- 
ently unfit  for  service.  In  the  current  debate,  some  consensus 
seems  to  have  been  reached  that  gay  people  are  just  as  competent, 
just  as  dedicated,  and  just  as  patriotic  as  their  heterosexual  coun- 
terparts. However,  questions  still  are  raised  concerning  whether 
the  presence  of  openly  gay  military  personnel  would  create  a 
heightened  risk  for  sexual  harassment,  favoritism,  or  fi-atemiza- 
tion. 

Obviously  data  are  not  available  to  address  those  questions  di- 
rectly, because  the  current  policy  has  made  collection  of  such  data 
impossible  in  the  military.  However,  based  on  research  conducted 
with  civilians,  as  well  as  reports  from  quasi-military  organizations 
in  the  United  States  such  as  police  and  fire  departments  and  the 
armed  forces  of  other  countries,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
gay  men  and  lesbians  would  be  any  more  likely  than  heterosexuals 
to  engage  in  sexual  harassment  or  other  prohibited  conduct. 

We  know  that  a  homosexual  orientation  is  not  associated  with 
impaired  psychological  functioning.  It  is  not  in  any  way  a  mental 
illness.  In  addition,  there  is  no  valid  scientific  evidence  to  indicate 
that  gay  men  and  lesbians  are  less  able  than  heterosexuals  to  con- 
trol tneir  sexual  or  romantic  urges,  to  refrain  from  the  abuse  of 
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power,  to  obey  rules  and  laws,  to  interact  effectively  with  others, 
or  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  handling  authority. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  homosexuals  are  the  targets  of 
considerable  prejudice  and  stigma  in  the  United  States  today.  Con- 
sequently, much  popular  discussion  about  homosexuality  is  filled 
with  falsehoods  and  myths.  Often  these  myths  are  couched  in  pseu- 
doscientific  jargon  and  statistics.  I  am  informed  that  you  heard 
many  assertions  and  statistics  yesterday  concerning  homosexuality: 
that  gay  people  are  child  molesters;  that  they  prey  on 
heterosexuals;  that  they  are  obsessed  with  sex. 

Speaking  as  a  scientist  who  has  worked  in  this  area  for  more 
than  15  years,  I  want  to  advise  you  that  those  statements  and  the 
statistics  offered  to  support  them  are  not  scientifically  valid.  In- 
deed, the  vast  weight  of  legitimate  scientific  research  shows  that 
they  are  simply  wrong. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  specific  questions  that  the  commit- 
tee might  have  about  those  myths  and  stereotypes.  From  the  out- 
set, I  urge  you  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  statistics  about  sexual- 
ity, especially  those  that  claim  to  describe  the  entire  population  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  They  can  be  easily  recited,  and  they  often 
sound  convincing  even  when  they  have  no  relationship  to  reality. 
They  should  always  be  scrutinized  on  their  scientific  merits. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  principal  services  that  I  can  perform  for 
the  committee  will  be  to  provide  such  a  scientific  perspective. 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to  address  is  whether  unit  cohe- 
sion and  morale  would  be  harmed  if  personnel  known  to  be  gay 
were  allowed  to  serve.  Would  heterosexual  personnel  refuse  to 
work  and  live  in  close  quarters  with  lesbian  or  gay  male  service 
members? 

This  question  reflects  a  recognition  that  stigma  leads  many 
heterosexuals  to  hold  false  stereotypes  about  lesbians  and  gay  men 
and  unwarranted  prejudices  against  them. 

As  with  the  first  question,  we  do  not  currently  have  data  that  di- 
rectly answer  questions  about  morale  and  cohesion.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  heterosexuals  are  fully  capable  of  establishing  close 
interpersonal  relationships  with  gay  people  and  that  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  adult  heterosexual  population  in  the  United  States 
has  already  done  so. 

We  also  know  that  heterosexuals  who  have  a  close  ongoing  rela- 
tionship with  a  gay  man  or  a  lesbian  tend  to  express  favorable  and 
accepting  attitudes  toward  gay  people  as  a  group,  and  it  appears 
that  ongoing  interpersonal  contact  in  a  supportive  environment 
where  common  goals  are  emphasized  and  prejudice  is  clearly  unac- 
ceptable is  likely  to  foster  positive  feelings  toward  gay  men  and  les- 
bians. Thus  the  assumption  that  heterosexuals  cannot  overcome 
their  prejudices  toward  gay  people  is  a  mistaken  one. 

In  summary,  neither  heterosexuals  nor  homosexuals  appear  to 
possess  any  characteristics  that  would  make  them  inherently  in- 
capable of  functioning  under  a  non-discriminatory  military  policy. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  offered  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  implementing  such  a  policy.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion five  of  them  very  briefly. 
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I  would  suggest  that  the  miHtary  estabHsh  clear  norms  that  sex- 
ual orientation  is  irrelevant  to  performing  one's  duty  and  that  ev- 
eryone should  be  judged  on  her  or  his  own  merits. 

Second,  the  military  should  eliminate  false  stereotypes  about  gav 
men  and  lesbians  through  education  and  sensitivity  training  for  all 
personnel. 

Third,  the  military  should  set  uniform  standards  for  public  con- 
duct that  apply  equally  to  heterosexual  and  homosexual  personnel. 

Fourth,  the  military  should  deal  with  sexual  harassment  as  a 
form  of  conduct  rather  than  a  characteristic  of  a  class  of  people  and 
should  establish  that  all  sexual  harassment  is  unacceptable  regard- 
less of  the  genders  or  sexual  orientations  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved. 

Finally,  the  military  should  take  a  firm  and  highly  publicized 
stand  that  violence  against  gay  personnel  is  unacceptable  and  will 
be  punished  quickly  and  severely  and  should  attach  stiff  penalties 
to  anti  gay  violence  perpetrated  by  military  personnel. 

Undoubtedly  implementing  a  new  policy  will  involve  challenges 
that  will  require  careful  and  planned  responses  from  the  military 
leadership.  This  has  been  true  for  racial  and  gender  integration, 
and  it  will  be  true  for  integration  of  open  lesbians  and  gay  men. 
The  important  point  is  that  such  challenges  can  be  successfully 
met.  The  real  question  for  debate  is  whether  the  military,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  country  as  a  whole  are  willing  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee might  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gregory  M.  Herek,  Ph.D 

The  Poucy  Implications  of  Lifting  the  Ban  on  Homosexuals  in  the  Military 

Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  and  the  National  Organizations  Responding  to  Discrimination  on 
the  Basis  of  Sexual  Orientation  in  the  Military  (NORDSOM)  with  regard  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  rescind  the  U.S.  military  prohibition  on  service  oy  lesbians 
and  gay  men.  At  the  outset,  thank  you  for  addressing  such  a  critical  and  important 
matter. 

My  name  is  Gregory  Herek  and  I  am  an  Associate  Research  Psychologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis.  I  have  been  conducting  empirical  social  psycho- 
logical research  on  heterosexuals'  attitudes  toward  and  opinions  about  lesbians  and 
gay  men  for  more  than  15  years,  and  I  have  published  more  than  a  dozen  original 
articles  on  this  and  related  topics  in  peer-reviewed  scholarly  journals.  I  received  my 
Ph.D.  in  Psychology  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  and  afterward  was 
a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  Yale  University.  Before  returning  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  assume  my  present  position,  I  was  a  faculty  member  at  Yale  and  the  Grad- 
uate Center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  is  the  leading  scientific  and  professional 
society  representing  psychology  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  world's  largest  asso- 
ciation of  psychologists.  APA^  membership  includes  more  than  114,000  scientists, 
educators,  clinicians,  consultants,  and  students.  Through  its  divisions  in  48 
subfields  of  psychology  and  affiliations  with  54  State  and  Canadian  provincial  psy- 
chological associations,  APA  works  to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  welfare.  One  subfield  is  military  psychol- 
ogy, whose  members  may  be  military  or  civilian,  and  who  conduct  research  on  mili- 
tary issues  or  practice  psychological  principles  within  a  military  environment. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  first  briefly  discuss  some  general  concerns.  Seoand,  I  will 
review  the  scientific  literature  on  sexual  orientation  and  factors  associated  with 
military  suitability.  From  this  review,  I  have  concluded  that  lesbians  and  gay  men 
are  suitable.  Third,  I  will  review  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  in 
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opposition  to  lifting  the  ban  and  evaluate  these  arguments  in  light  of  the  scientific 
research  relevant  to  each.  My  evaluation  is  that  certain  problems  may  arise  in  im- 
plementing a  change  in  policy,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable  and  the  military 
IS  well-qualified  and  well-experienced  to  effectively  deal  with  these  problems.  Last, 
I  will  make  recommendations  for  how  the  change  in  policy  should  be  implemented 
to  maximize  its  success,  including  recommendations  on  policy,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  needed  research. 

National  Organizations  Responding  to  Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of  Sexual 

Orientation  by  the  Military 

In  my  testimony  today  I  am  representing  National  Organizations  Responding  to 
Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of  Sexual  Orientation  by  the  military,  a  coahtion  ofso- 
cial  science,  mental  health,  health,  and  education  associations  that  has  been  work- 
ing together  since  1991  to  bring  scientific  data  to  bear  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  policy  prohibiting  gay  men  and  lesbians  from  militaiy  service.  I  have  been 
asked  to  testify  for  this  group  of  organizations  today  because  I  have  expertise  in  the 
central  issues  of  concern — the  prejudices  and  stereotypes  that  underlie  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  Many  other  members  of  the  organizations 
in  NORDSOM  have  also  made  important  contributions  to  the  broader  scientific  lit- 
erature on  lesbian  and  gay  people.  Statements  about  each  of  the  organizations  en- 
dorsing this  statement  are  attacned  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Some  General  Concerns 

Terminology.  No  uniform  terminology  exists  for  describing  people  in  terms  of 
their  sexual  orientation.  In  my  testimony  today,  "homosexual  is  used  adjectivally 
to  refer  to  sexual  behavior  between  men  or  between  women.  "Heterosexuar  is  used 
adjectivally  to  refer  to  sexual  behavior  between  women  and  men;  it  also  is  used  as 
a  noun  to  describe  people  whose  personal  and  social  identify  is  based  upon  a  hetero- 
sexual orientation  or  heterosexual  relationships.  "Gay"  is  used  to  describe^  people 
whose  personal  identity  is  based  upon  a  homosexual  orientation.  Because  "gay*^  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  refer  only  to  men,  the  term  "lesbian"  is  used  when  appro- 
priate to  clarify  that  both  women  and  men  are  being  described. 

The  role  of  scientific  data.  As  Congress  considers  the  proposed  policy  change 
regarding  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  the  military,  relevant  empirical  research  from 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  should  be  t^en  into  account.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  consider  scientific  research  in  this  case  because  considerable  prejudice 
and  stereotyping  are  attached  to  homosexual  behavior  and  to  gay  men,  lesbians,  and 
bisexual  persons  in  the  United  States.  For  that  reason,  it  is  our  position  that  any 
policy  that  targets  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  persons  must  be  carefully  examined  for 
its  rational  and  empirical  basis.  We  oppose  policy  based  on  false  stereotypes  and  un- 
warranted prejudices. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  will  review  empirical  research  from  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  pertaining  to  sexual  orientation.  I  will  describe  data  collected  in 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  using  the  scientific  method.  This  approach  re- 
quires that  data  be  collected  through  procedures  that  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
a  particular  researcher's  personal  biases  and  values  will  influence  the  observations 
he  or  she  makes.  In  a  valid  study,  for  example,  the  research  subjects  should  not 
know  the  studys  hypotheses  because  such  knowledge  might  influence  (consciously 
or  unconsciously)  their  responses  or  behavior.  Similarly,  we  try  to  ensure  that  out- 
come variables  (such  as  level  of  psychological  functioning)  are  assessed  by  research 
staff  who  are  unaware  of  the  stud/s  hypotheses,  or  by  methods  that  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  an  awareness  of  the  those  hypotheses  (such  as  objectively-scored  psycho- 
logical tests).  This  is  important  because  empirical  research  has  shown  that  an  inves- 
tigator's knowledge  of  a  study's  hypotheses  can  influence  her  or  his  observations  and 
hence  the  results,  even  though  the  researcher  is  completely  unaware  of  having  bi- 
ased the  data. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  studies  I  will  mention  have  been  subjected  to  critical  re- 
view by  outside  scientific  experts;  usually  this  has  occurred  during  the  peer  review 
process  that  precedes  publication  in  a  scholarly  journal.  Because  any  single  empiri- 
cal study  inevitably  has  limitations,  I  have  tried  in  my  review  to  describe  overall 
trends  and  patterns  in  the  research  data  that  are  evident  from  examining  multiple 
studies  that  address  a  particular  research  question. 

These  comments  about  the  scientific  enterprise  are  important  because  the  DOD 
has  not  produced  data  to  support  its  current  policy.  Instead,  the  DOD  has  repeat- 
edly cited  its  own  "professional  judgment"  which  is  "inherently  subjective  in  nature" 
(GAO,  1992a,  p.  56).  We  do  not  agree  with  the  position  that  professional  military 
judgment  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  policy.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  DOD's  posi- 
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tion  that  the  policy  is  not  capable  of  being  evaluated  by  social  and  behavioral 
science  evidence. 

Scientists  recognize  that  decisions  are  oflen  flawed  when  they  are  based  on  sub- 
jective judgments  rather  than  a  thorough  review  of  objective  data.  A  relevant  exam- 
ple is  mental  health  professionals'  former  classification  of  homosexuality  as  an  ill- 
ness. When  the  assumptions  underlying  this  diagnosis — which  were  based  on  profes- 
sional judgment  and  biased  observations — were  tested  empirically,  they  were  found 
to  be  invalid  (Gonsiorek,  1991).  The  result  of  this  review  of  the  scientific  literature 
was  that  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  removea  it  long-standing  classifica- 
tion of  homosexuality  as  a  mental  illness  from  its  diagnostic  manual. 

The  primacy  of  national  security.  In  decisions  affecting  the  Armed  Forres,  na- 
tional security  must  be  the  overriding  concern.  Although  national  security  is  com- 
plex and  multifaceted,  the  well-being  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  one  central 
aspect.  Morale  and  cohesion  are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  military.  Unfair 
discrimination  harms  cohesion  and  morale.  The  race  relations  problems  experienced 
by  the  military  during  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  veiy  painful  examole,  but  one  which 
the  military  responded  to  extremely  well  and  overcame.  As  this  example  dem- 
onstrates, there  is  no  necessary  conflict  between  national  security  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sexual  Orientation  and  Factors  Associated  with  Suitability  for  Military 

Service. 

In  this  section,  research  relevant  to  the  relationship  between  sexual  orientation 
and  several  factors  related  to  military  suitability  will  be  reviewed.  The  factors  con- 
sidered are  mental  health,  sexual  development  and  sexual  conduct,  and  employ- 
ment. The  few  studies  that  directly  address  sexual  orientation  and  military  suit- 
ability will  also  be  presented.  Before  considering  research  on  sexual  orientation, 
however,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  term  itself  is  necessary. 

Sexual  orientation.  Sex  researchers  commonly  distinguish  among  four  compo- 
nents of  human  sexuality,  one  of  which  is  sexual  orientation.  The  other  three  are 
biological  sex,  gender  identity  (the  psychological  sense  of  being  male  or  female),  and 
social  sex  role  (adherence  to  cultural  norms  for  feminine  and  masculine  behavior 
and  attitudes.  Sexual  orientation  can  be  defined  as  an  enduring  erotic,  afliectional, 
or  romantic  attraction  to  individuals  of  a  particular  gender.  It  usually  is  character- 
ized as  either  homosexual  (a  primary  or  exclusive  attraction  to  individuals  of  one's 
own  gender),  heterosexual  (a  primary  or  exclusive  attraction  to  individuals  of  the 
other  gender),  or  bisexual  (significant  attractions  to  members  of  both  genders) 

(Herek,  1989).  ^       ^        ^  .      r 

Many  different  aspects  of  human  sexuality  are  discussed  under  the  tubnc  of  sex- 
uaJ  orientation.  These  include:  (1)  engaging  in  specific  sexual  behaviors  with  part- 
ners of  a  particular  gender;  (2)  having  a  personal  preference  for  or  on^ing  attrac- 
tion "  '  '  '  '"'  '  '  '  '  '^ 
self  I 
tity 
entation.                                                                                                                  . 

These  various  aspects  of  sexual  orientation  are  not  always  manifested  m  a  con- 
sistently heterosexual,  homosexual,  or  bisexual  pattern.  Some  individuals  may  call 
themselves  gay  or  lesbian,  yet  engage  in  heterosexual  behaviors,  just  as  some  people 
who  call  themselves  heterosexual  or  "straight"  frequently  engage  in  homosexual  acts 
(Peterson  &  Marin,  1988;  Rogers  &  Turner,  1991).  Some  people  do  not  engage  in 
any  sexual  behavior,  because  of  personal  choice  (e.g.,  a  person  chooses  celibacv  for 
religious  or  health  reasons,  or  simply  does  not  desire  sexual  relations  with  others) 
or  environmental  constraints  (e.g.,  an  individual  fears  societal  stigma  or  lacks  avail- 
able partners).  Others  might  call  themselves  lesbian  or  gay  primarily  as  a  political 
statement,  even  though  they  do  not  experience  sexual  attractions  to  others  of  their 
own  gender  (Faderman,  1984;  Kitzinger,  1987).  Still  others  may  experience  homo- 
sexum  attractions  or  fantasies,  but  never  engage  in  homosexual  behavior  (Kinsey, 
et  al.,  1948;  Kinsey  et  al.,  1953).  Gay  male  and  lesbian  intimate  relationships,  like 
their  heterosexual  counterparts,  do  not  always  include  an  overtly  sexual  component 
(Peplau  &.  Cochran,  1990).  Many  gay  men  and  women  have  come  out  of  the  closet" 
privately  (i.e.,  have  affirmed  their  homosexual  orientation  to  themselves)  but  are 

Sublicly  "closeted"  (i.e.,  have  not  disclosed  their  sexual  orientation  to  others;  e.g., 
;ell  &  Weinberg,  1978).  In  summary,  simply  knowing  how  a  person  has  identified 
himself  or  herself  (e.g.  as  gay  or  "straight")  does  not  necessarily  reveal  that  person's 
past  or  present  sexual  behavior,  nor  her  or  his  desire  for  future  sexual  behavior. 
In  its  policy,  the  military  has  focused  on  the  class  of  persons  who  identify  them- 
selves as  lesbian  or  gay,  rather  than  behavior  or  conduct.  It  has  targeted  gay  male 
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and  lesbian  individuals  because  they  are  members  of  a  class,  not  because  of  their 
own  sexual  behavior.  Military  personnel  who  are  found  to  have  engaged  in  homo- 
sexual behavior  but  who  deny  that  they  are  gay  can  be  retained  if  the  behavior  is 
shown  to  have  been  an  isolated  event  (e.g.,  "motivated  by  youthful  curiosity  or  per- 
formed under  intoxication;"  GAO,  1992a,  p.  12).  Conversely,  men  and  women  with 
exemplary  service  records  have  been  discharged  for  declaring  that  they  are  gay, 
with  no  indication  that  they  had  ever  engaged  in  homosexual  behavior  during  their 
military  career.  Recent  examples  include  the  cases  of  Margarethe  Cammermeyer 
(Egan,  1992),  Tracy  Thome  ("Navy  OfTicer  to  Fight  Ban,"  1992),  Thomas  Paniccia 
("uay  Sergeant  Gets  Honorable  Discharge,"  1992)  and  Keith  MeirJiold  ("Ousted  Gay 
Sailor,"  1992),  all  of  whom  were  discharged  in  1992  for  publicly  acknowledging  that 
they  were  gay  or  lesbian.  Whether  they  had  actually  engaged  in  homosexual  conduct 
while  in  the  military  was  not  considered.  Because  the  military  has  focused  on  iden- 
tity rather  than  behavior,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the  military  show  why  the 
class  is  unsuitable.  Heretofore,  they  have  not  done  so.  In  the  following,  I  will  con- 
sider various  aspects  of  suitability  to  evaluate  whether  sexual  orientation  is  a  rea- 
sonable or  empirically  valid  criterion  for  military  suitability. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  SUITABILITY 

Military  Use  of  Mental  Health  Definitions.  DOD  policy  on  homosexuality  has 
its  historical  source  in  a  psychiatric  understanding  of  same-gender  sexual  orienta- 
tion adopted  by  the  military  during  World  War  11  that  has  since  been  rejected  by 
psychiatry  and  the  other  mental  health  professions  (American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, 1973;  Conger,  1975;  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1977).  Prior  to 
World  War  I,  the  military  had  no  policies  concerning  homosexual  behavior  (Burrelli, 
1993).  Prior  to  World  War  II,  homosexual  behavior  was  viewed  by  the  military  as 
criminal  behavior  (Berube,  1991;  Burrelli,  1993).^  At  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  the  military  adopted  new  administrative  policies  on  homosexuality  as  a  psychiat- 
rically  defined  sexual  psychopathology.  Although  the  language  and  administration 
of  U.S.  mihtary  policy  on  homosexuality  has  changed  since  1941,  the  current  policy 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  these  Army  and  Selective  Service  policies  adopted  for  the 
large  scale  mobilization  for  World  War  II  (Berube,  1990;  Burrelli,  1993). 

Trie  original  rationale  was  that  to  define  homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder,  in- 
stead of  a  criminal  act  under  sodomy  statutes,  was  a  more  humane  basis  for  screen- 
ing out  unsuitable  recruits  and  separating  unsuitable  persons  already  on  active 
duty.  The  mental  health  profession  argued  that  this  new  approach  would  be  less 
costly  to  the  government.  For  its  own  part,  identification  of  homosexuals  by  mental 
health  experts  during  induction  physicals  was  seen  as  a  psychiatric  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  war  effort  that  could  benefit  the  profession's  prestige  (Berube,  1990).  The 
general  approach  from  World  War  II  until  the  early  1980s  gradually  shifted.  At 
first,  a  treatment  and  retention  model  was  followed,  with  those  deemed  untreatable 
to  be  discharged,  but  retention  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander.  By 
1981,  the  policy  became  mandatory  discharge  for  all  identified  homosexuals  unless 
the  allegations  of  homosexuality  were  found  to  be  groundless  (Burrelli,  1993). 

Declassification  of  Homosexuality  As  Pathology.  As  the  foregoing  discussion 
makes  clear,  the  DOD  policy  banning  lesbian  and  gay  people  from  military  service 
is  rooted  historically  in  mental  health  concepts.  Yet  today  the  medical  and  mental 
health  professions  no  longer  consider  homosexual  orientation  to  be  a  disorder.^ 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  remove  homosexuality  from 
its  list  of  mental  disorders.  In  so  doing,  the  organization  stated  that  "homosexuality 
per  se  implies  no  impairment  in  judgment,  stability,  reliability,  or  general  social  or 
vocational  capabilities"  (American  Psychiatric  Association,  1973).  In  1975,  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association's  action.  Both  associations  have  urged  all  mental  health  profes- 
sionals to  help  dispel  the  stigma  of  mental  illness  associated  with  homosexual  ori- 
entation. In  1977  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  issued  a  statement  con- 
demning characterizations  of  homosexuals  as  sinful,  criminal,  or  sick  and  affirming 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  define  and  express  their  own  sensibilities  and  sexuality. 

The  declassification  of  homosexual  orientation  as  a  mental  disorder  followed  a 
long  reevaluation  of  the  belief  that  homosexuality  was  an  illness.  In  1957,  a  study 
by  Dr.  Evelyn  Hooker  provided  the  first  major  challenge  to  the  illness  model.  Dr. 
Hooker  administered  the  Rorschach,  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  and  Make-A-Pic- 
ture  Story  Test  to  30  homosexual  and  30  heterosexual  men  recruited  through  com- 
munity organizations.  The  two  groups  were  matched  for  age,  IQ,  and  education; 
none  of  the  men  were  in  therapy  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Outside  experts  on  projective  tests,  unaware  of  each  subject's  sexual  orientation, 
were  then  asked  to  evaluate  the  subject's  overall  adjustment  using  a  5-point  scale. 
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The  experts  categorized  two  thirds  of  the  heterosexual  men  and  two  thirds  of  the 
homosexual  men  in  the  three  highest  categories  of  adjustment.  When  asked  to  as- 
sess which  protocols  were  obtained  from  homosexual  respondents  the  experts  were 
unable  to  ioentify  the  men's  sexual  orientation  at  a  level  better  than  chance.  Dr. 
Hooker  concluded  from  her  data  that  homosexuality  as  a  clinical  entity  does  not 
exist  and  that  homosexuality  is  not  inherently  associated  with  psychopathology. 

Since  Dr.  Hooker's  pioneering  work,  dozens  of  empirical  studies  have  supported 
her  conclusions  that  no  correlation  exists  between  sexual  orientation  and  psycho- 
pathology.  This  extensive  psychological  research  over  three  decades  has  conclusively 
established  that  homosexual  orientation  is  not  related  to  psychological  adjustment 
or  maladjustment  (Gonsiorek,  1982,  1991;  Hart,  Roback,  Tittler,  Weitz,  Walston,  & 
McKee,  1978;  Reiss,  1980).  Althou^  differences  have  been  observed  in  test  results 
between  homosexuals  and  heterosexuals,  both  groups  consistently  score  within  the 
normal  range.  The  extensive  psychological  literature  on  the  subject  demonstrates 
that  "theories  contending  that  the  existence  of  differences  between  homosexuals  and 
heterosexuals  implies  maladjustment  are  irresponsible,  uninformed,  or  both" 
(Gonsiorek,  1991,  p.  136). 

Psychiatric  problems.  Stigma  and  discrimination  are  stressors.  Although  the 
manner  in  which  different  people  respond  to  stigma  varies  greatly  within  a  stig- 
matized population  and  individual  differences  in  response  to  stress  are  likewise  very 
variable  Gonsiorek  (1991)  notes  that  "there  are  persistent  suggestions  that  the  par- 
ticular stresses  endured  by  gay  men  and  lesbians,  especially  in  adolescence  and 
young  adulthood,  may  cause  an  upsurge  in  attempted  suicide  and  perhaps  chemical 
abuse,  perhaps  temporary  or  perhaps  in  a  segment  of  the  population"  (Gonsiorek, 
1991,  p.  136).  ,       , 

Rich  (1986)  concluded  that  completed  suicides  are  no  higher  withm  homosexual 
populations  than  they  are  within  heterosexual  populations.  According  to  several 
studies  reviewed  by  Gonsiorek  (1991),  adult  homosexuals  admit  past  suicide  at- 
tempts at  a  higher  rate  than  do  adult  heterosexuals.  None  of  the  studies  included 
representative  samples,  however,  and  other  similar  studies  found  no  differences  in 
reported  suicide  attempts.  Thus  the  literature  is  inconclusive.  Similarly,  some  stud- 
ies of  psychiatric  problems  of  lesbian  and  gay  people  have  reported  higher  rates  of 
alcohol  or  other  substance  use,  while  others  have  not,  none  of  the  samples  being 
representative.  Overall  the  literature  on  comparative  rates  of  psychiatric  problems 
among  homosexual  persons  does  not  support  any  firm  conclusions. 

In  discussing  psychiatric  problems,  some  researchers  and  theorists  have  pointed 
to  two  factors  that  may  be  important.  As  already  noted,  stigma  and  discrimination 
is  one  of  those  factors,  and  the  other  is  the  large  role  played  by  gay  and  lesbian 
bars  in  the  gay  and  lesbian  communities,  particularly  during  the  1960s  and  1970s 
when  most  of  the  data  were  collected  that  is  reported  in  the  studies  I  discussed  in 
the  previous  paragraph.  When  samples  were  obtained  through  community  institu- 
tions, as  has  been  true  for  much  of  the  research  on  lesbians  and  gay  nien,  gay  and 
lesbian  bars  have  been  one  of  the  easiest  sources  for  recruiting  participants.  Al- 
though alcohol  and  other  substance  use  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  exposure,  drawing 
samples  of  homosexual  research  participants  in  ways  that  depend  upon  gay  and  les- 
bian bars  seems  likely  to  explain  some  of  the  reports  of  higher  alcohol  use. 

Voluntary  or  Therapeutic  Change  of  Sexual  Orientation.  Notwithstanding 
the  declassification  of  homosexuality  as  a  mental  disorder,  some  therapists  have  re- 
ported that  they  have  changed  their  clients'  sexual  orientation  (from  homosexual  to 
heterosexual)  in  treatment.  Close  scrutiny  of  the  reports  indicates  several  factors 
that  cast  considerable  doubt  on  these  reports:  much  of  the  literature  comes  from  or- 
ganizations with  an  ideological  perspective  on  sexual  orientation,  rather  than  from 
mental  health  researchers,  the  treatments  and  their  outcomes  are  poorly  docu- 
mented, and  reported  changes  were  more  likely  to  occur  among  bisexuals  who  were 
highly  motivated  to  adopt  a  heterosexual  behavior  pattern.  Many  interventions 
aimed  at  changing  sexual  orientation  have  succeeded  only  in  reducing  homosexual 
behavior  rather  than  in  increasing  heterosexual  attractions  or  decreasing  homo- 
sexual attractions  (Haldeman,  1991;  Martin,  1984). 

Some  mental  health  providers  have  questioned  the  ethics  of  seeking  to  alter 
through  therapy  a  trait  that  is  not  a  disorder  and  is  extremely  important  to  individ- 
ual icfentity  (Davison,  1991;  Haldeman,  1991;  Malyon,  1982;  Silverstein,  1991).  In- 
deed, researchers  generally  found  that  psychological  adjustment  is  positively  cor- 
related with  acceptance  and  integration  of  one's  sexual  orientation,  and  maladjust- 
ment is  positive^'  correlated  with  nonacceptance  of  sexual  orientation  (Bell  & 
Weinberg,  1978;  Gonsiorek  &  Rudolph,  1991). 

The  Development  of  Sexual  Orientation.  Although  considerable  theory  and 
research  has  been  published,  no  single  scientific  theory  about  the  development  of 
sexutd  orientation  has  been  conclusively  established.  There  may  be  biological  as  well 
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as  socio-environmental  factors,  and  there  may  be  a  variety  of  developmental  path- 
ways to  adult  sexual  orientation  (Bell,  Weinberg,  &  Hammersmith,  1981;  Ellis  & 
Ames,  1987;  Green,  1987;  Money,  1987;  Storms,  1981). 

Twin  studies  have  reported  substantial  concordance  in  sexual  orientation  within 
twins  and  greater  concordance  between  identical  twins  than  between  fraternal  twins 
(Bailey  &  Pillard,  1991;  Bailey,  1993),  but  the  identical  twin  concordances  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  100  percent.  In  addition,  the  life  experiences  of  identical  twins 
may  differ  substantially  from  those  of  fraternal  twins  and  other  siblings. 

One  autopsy  study  of  brain  tissue  reported  structural  differences  across  both  sex 
and  sexual  orientation  (LeVay,  1991),  out  with  small  samples  that  are  biased  in 
ways  that  make  the  results  ungeneralizable.  Some  researchers  have  postulated  that 
sexual  orientation  may  reflect  difTerent  hormonal  constitutions,  but  a  series  of  stud- 
ies has  failed  to  establish  that  different  sexual  orientations  are  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent hormone  levels  or  other  physiological  characteristics  (see  Silverstein,  1991, 
for  a  review). 

Some  theorists  have  claimed  particular  family  of  origin  patterns  (e.g.,  Bieber,  at 
al,  1962;  Nicolosi,  1991),  but  such  claims  have  not  been  supported  by  scientific  data. 
Rather,  they  have  been  based  on  observations — usually  made  by  the  theorist  or  an 
individual  aware  of  the  theorist's  expectations — of  persons  in  treatment,  usually 
treatment  by  the  theorist.  The  hazards  of  relying  on  such  reports  were  illustrated 
by  Bell,  Weinberg  &  Hammersmith  (1981),  who  compared  the  sell-reports  of  homo- 
sexual men  who  had  been  in  counseling  or  therapy  to  those  who  had  never  received 
mental  health  treatment.  Weinberg,  et  al.  found  that  homosexual  men  who  had  been 
in  psychotherapy  provided  self-reported  histories  much  more  consistent  with  theo- 
retical expectations  than  did  those  without  such  experience.  Questioning  whether 
"psychoanalytic  theory  can  be  considered  very  useful  in  understanding  male  homo- 
sexuality," they  noted  that  "The  fact  that  so-called  classic  developmental  patterns 
were  not  found  among  the  respondents  'never  in  treatment'  suggests  the  possibility 
that  counselors  and  therapists  may  teach  their  homosexual  clients  to  see  or  inter- 
pret their  family  background  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  the  therapists'  par- 
ticular theoretical  perspective"  (p.  211).  When  these  therapists  then  publish  obser- 
vational research  that  claims  such  patterns  explain  sexual  orientation,  the  process 
has  become  completely  circular. 

The  study  by  Bell,  Weinberg  &  Hammersmith  (1981)  is  the  one  extant  large-scale 
attempt  to  pit  various  socio-environmental  explanations  against  one  another.  In  this 
1969-1970  interview  study,  979  homosexual  participants  were  compared  to  477  het- 
erosexual participants,  all  residents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Homosexual  par- 
ticipants were  obtained  from  a  wide  variety  of  locations  and  sources  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  as  diverse  and  representative  a  sample  as  possible,  but  probability  sam- 
pling techniques  were  not  used.  For  the  heterosexual  comparison  group  probability 
sampling  techniques  were  used.  The  major  conclusion  was  that  most  prior  expla- 
nations are  inadequate  to  explain  the  development  of  sexual  orientation.  "What  we 
seem  to  have  identified — given  that  our  moael  applies  only  to  extant  theories  and 
does  not  create  new  ones — is  a  pattern  of  feelings  and  reactions  within  the  child 
that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  single  source  or  psychological  root"  (p.  192). 

Sexual  Conduct  and  Misconduct.  Levels  of  sexual  drive  and  frequency  of  sex- 
ual activity  are  not  related  to  sexual  orientation  (Kinsey,  Pomeroy  &  Martin,  1948; 
Kinsey,  Pomeroy,  Martin  and  Gebhard,  1953);  gay  men,  lesbians,  and  heterosexual 
people  alike  display  wide  variability  in  their  level  of  sexual  activity  (Bell  & 
Weinberg,  1978;  T.W.  Smith,  1991). 

Some  members  of  the  military  have  articulated  the  belief  that  gay  people  are 
more  likely  than  their  heterosexual  counterparts  to  engage  in  sexual  harassment, 
show  favoritism,  and  develop  relationships  that  break  down  the  separation  between 
oflicers  and  enlisted  personnel  (i.e.,  fraternization).  In  a  1990  memorandum.  Vice 
Adm.  Joseph  Donnell  articulated  this  concern  as  it  affects  female  naval  personnel: 
Particularly  for  our  young,  often  vulnerable,  female  sailors,  subtle  coer- 
cion or  outright  sexual  advances  by  more  senior  and  aggressive  female  sail- 
ors can  be  intimidating  and  intolerable,  impacting  negatively  on  work  per- 
formance and  mental  state.  We  must  recognize  that  women  who  are  targets 
for  female  homosexuals  experience  a  unique  form  of  sexual  harassment 
which  can  be  even  more  devastating  and  difilcult  to  cope  with  than  the 
more  traditional  harassment  from  men.  .  .  .  Women  must  be  assured  that 
they  do  not  have  to  exist  in  a  predator-type  environment.  They  should  not 
have  to  experience  improper  advances  from  either  sex.  (Donnell,  1990,  p.  2). 

Sexual  harassment  is  a  complex  problem  and  raises  a  variety  of  questions.  Like 
Jews,  African  Americans,  and  other  minority  groups,  gay  people  historically  have 
been  stereotyped  as  sexually  predatory  and  threatening,  unable  to  control  their  sex- 
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ual  urges,  and  bent  on  molesting  unwary  victims  and  satisfying  their  own  sexual 
desires  (Adam,  1978;  Allport,  1954;  Herek,  1991b).  Empirical  data  do  not  support 
such  beliefs,  however. 

Adult  male-male  sexual  assault  and  rape  are  often  perpetrated  by  heterosexual 
men  (Garnets,  Herek,  &  Levy,  1990;  Groth  &  Burgess,  1980).  Although  female-fe- 
male harassment  occurs,  data  from  military  (Martindale,  1991)  and  civilian  woric 
settings  (B.E.  Schneider,  1982)  suggest  that  it  is  considerably  less  prevalent  than 
male-female  harassment.  Female-female  sexual  assault  is  sufficiently  rare  that 
studies  of  sexual  assault  often  assume  that  all  perpetrators  are  male  and  hetero- 
sexual (e.g..  White  &  Sorenson,  1992). 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  same-gender  sexual  harassment  and  assault  occur  in  the 
military:  they  do  (e.g.,  (Soyer  &  Eddleman,  1984).  Nor  is  it  to  condone  such  behavior. 
But  such  conduct  is  probably  more  likely  from  heterosexual  male  personnel  than 
from  gay  men  or  lesbians,  as  indicated  by  research  conducted  in  prisons  (Sagarin, 
1976;  Wooden  &  Parker,  1982).  Indeed,  the  military's  current  policy  may  exacerbate 
the  problem  by  shifting  suspicion  for  such  conduct  away  from  heterosexual  male 
personnel.  Furthermore,  it  may  discourage  victims  from  reporting  attacks  out  of  fear 
they  will  be  labeled  as  homosexual  and  discharged  (see  Goyer  &,  Eddleman,  1984). 

A  common  false  allegation  leveled  against  many  gay  men  and  lesbians  is  that 
they  are  child  molesters.  The  belief  that  homosexual  men  have  a  propensity  for  mo- 
lesting children  is  not  supported  by  empirical  data  (for  reviews,  see  Groth  &.  Gary, 
1982;  Herek,  1991a). 

In  sum,  there  is  no  evidence  that  homosexual  orientation  is  associated  with  higher 
levels  of  sexual  misconduct  of  any  kind,  except  when  homosexual  behavior  itself  is 
categorized  as  misconduct  as  it  may  be  in  jurisdictions  with  sodomy  laws. 

EMPLOYMENT  SUITABILITY  OF  LESBIANS  AND  GAY  MEN 

Although  systematic  comparisons  of  job  performance  between  gay  and  hetero- 
sexual people  in  large  civilian  work  settings  are  not  available,  lesbians  and  gay  men 
function  effectively  with  varying  degrees  of  openness  in  a  wide  variety  of  such  set- 
tings (Bell  &  Weinberg,  1978;  '^Results  of  Poll,"  1989;  B.E.  Schneider,  1982,  1986; 
Stewart,  1991).  Differences  between  heterosexuals  and  homosexuals  in  job  perform- 
ance or  ability  to  exercise  authority  in  supervisory  roles  have  not  been  reported.  Ex- 
amination of  organizational  policies  indicate  that  many  major  civilian  employers  do 
not  perceive  a  problem  with  hiring  gay  men  and  lesbians  as  employees  or  managers. 
Large  corporations,  universities,  and  local  governments  increasingly  are  adopting 
policies  that  prohibit  discrimination  against  employees  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori- 
entation (Garrison,  1992;  Human  Rights  Foundation,  1984;  National  Gay  Task 
Force,  n.d.;  Sullivan,  1992).  Recognizing  these  facts,  a  number  of  professional  asso- 
ciations have  passed  resolutions  urging  civil  rights  protections  for  gay  men  and  les- 
bians, especially  in  employment.  These  associations  include  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Counseling  Association,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  adopted  laws  that  prohibit  em- 

gloyment  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  A  number  of  additional 
tates  have  such  measures  under  consideration. 

MILITARY  SUITABILITY  OF  LESBIANS  AND  GAY  MEN 

Many  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  people  have  honorably  served  in  the  U.S.  military 
without  having  their  sexual  orientation  become  a  reason  for  discharge  (Anderson  & 
Smith,  1993;  Berube,  1990;  Gibson,  1978;  Harry,  1984;  Hippler,  1989;  Humphrey, 
1990;  Livingood,  1969;  Murohy,  1988;  Shifts,  1993;  Williams  &  Weinberg,  1971). 

Berube  (1991)  reviews  a  body  of  research  conducted  by  military  researchers  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Although  most  of  the  research  was  aimed  at  developing  more  ef- 
fective diagnostic  tools  and  more  efficient  treatments  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
military  policy  on  homosexuality,  a  few  researchers  reported  descriptive  studies 
aiming  simply  to  understand  how  gay  and  lesbian  people  were  similar  or  different 
from  others. 

Berube  auotes  Navy  physicians  Greenspan  and  Campbell:  "The  homosexuals  ob- 
served in  tne  service  have  been  key  men  in  responsible  positions  whose  loss  [by  dis- 
charge] was  acutely  felt  in  their  respective  departments"  (p.  171).  Greenspan  and 
Campbell  went  on  to  describe  these  men  as  "conscientious,  reliable,  well -integrated 
and  abounding  in  emotional  feeling  and  sincerity  .  .  .  the  homosexual  leads  a  use- 
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ful  productive  life,  conforming  with  all  dictates  of  the  community,  except  its  sexual 
requirements  .  .  .  [and  was]  neither  a  burden  nor  a  detriment  to  society  (p.  171)." 
According  to  Berube,  Dr.  Clement  Fry  and  social  worker  Edna  Rostow  examined 
service  records  and  found  no  support  for  the  notion  that  homosexuals  were  any  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  other  soldiers  in  a  number  of  various  military  occupations  includ- 
ing combat  occupations  "They  maintained  that  there  was  no  rational  basis  for  en- 
forcing" (pps.  171-172)  the  discriminatory  policy.  Fry  and  Rostow  and  another  re- 
searcher, Lt.  Col.  Lewis  Looser,  made  "proposals  for  integrating  gay  personnel  into 
the  military  organization"  (p.  173). 

More  recently,  two  studies  looked  directly  at  the  issue  of  suitability  for  military 
service.  The  studies  were  conducted  at  the  DOD  Personnel  Security  Research  and 
Education  Center  (PERSEREC),  however  thev  were  not  published  by  DOD.  Rather 
they  were  leaked  to  the  press  and  subsequently  published  independently  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. DOD  has  repudiated  them,  but  from  a  scientific  perspective,  the  studies 
appear  to  be  limited,  but  credible  efforts  to  address  the  issue. 

in  the  first  study,  McDaniel  (1989)  specifically  focused  on  the  Question  of  whether 
gays  as  a  group  possess  the  characteristics  that  the  military  itself  focuses  on  in  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  is  suitable  for  positions  of  trust  (characteristics 
such  as  school  problems,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  adverse  job  experiences,  and  felony 
convictions).  Using  scores  on  self-report  measures  of  pre-service  adjustment  prob- 
lems and  cognitive  abilities  that  are  given  to  applicants  and  net  recruits,  McDaniel 
reported  comparisons  among  three  groups:  those  recruits  who  were  later  discharged 
from  the  military  for  homosexuality,  all  other  new  recruits,  and  applicants  not  en- 
tering military  service.  He  reported  that  persons  who  were  discharged  for  homo- 
sexuality scored  better  than  both  the  other  groups  on  measures  related  to  school  be- 
havior and  better  on  a  measure  of  cognitive  ability  than  other  recruits,  but  scored 
worse  than  the  two  companion  groups  on  drug  and  alcohol  use.  He  concluded  that 
"with  the  exception  of  drug  and  alcohol  use,  homosexuals  [who  were  discharged  for 
homosexuality]  resemble  [on  measures  of  preservice  adjustment  and  cognitive  abili- 
ties] those  [recruits]  who  successfully  adjusted  to  military  life  more  so  than  those 
who  are  discharged  for  [other  forms  of  military  defined]  unsuitability"  (p.  iii). 

In  the  second  study  on  military  suitability  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  conducted  at 
PERSEREC,  a  conceptual  study  that  does  not  report  original  data,  Sarbin  &  Karols 
(1988)  concluded  that  "studies  of  homosexual  veterans  make  clear  that  having  a 
same-gender  or  an  opposite-gender  orientation  is  unrelated  to  job  performance  in 
the  same  way  as  is  being  left-  or  right-handed"  (p.  33). 

These  studies  on  military  suitability,  along  with  the  other  research  I  have  dis- 
cussed, leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  lesbians  and  gay  men  are  suitable  for  mili- 
tary service. 

The  Military's  Justifications:  A  Social  Science  Perspective 

This  section  provides  a  review  of  social  science  data  relevant  to  the  stated  ration- 
ale underlying  the  ban.  Before  discussing  those  data,  several  general  observations 
should  be  made. 

First,  the  policy  targets  individuals'  identity  rather  than  their  conduct. 

Second,  recent  attention  has  focused  primarily  on  military  personnel  who  have 
disclosed  to  others  that  they  are  gay  ratner  than  those  who  are  closeted.  Although 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case  (Berube,  1990),  the  DOD  now  appears  willing  to 
concede  that  its  ranks  inevitably  will  include  some  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  re- 
main in  the  closet  (House  Budget  Committee  Hearing,  1992;  Moskos,  1992),  a  con- 
clusion also  supported  by  empirical  research  (Harry,  1984;  Williams  &  Weinberg, 
1971).  The  American  public  seems  to  believe  that  closeted  gay  people  can  function 
well  in  the  military.  A  1993  Newsweek  national  poll,  for  example,  found  that  72  per- 
cent of  663  adult  respondents  believed  that  "gays  [can]  serve  effectively  in  the  mili- 
tary if  they  keep  their  sexual  orientation  private"  ("Newsweek  Poll,"  1993,  p.  59). 

Third,  the  military  has  not  recently  attempted  to  justify  its  policy  on  the  basis 
of  presumed  differences  in  abilities  or  competence  between  heterosexuals  and  gay 
men  and  lesbians.  Indeed,  high-ranking  officers  have  stated  clearly  that  gay  male 
and  lesbian  personnel  are  generally  competent  at  their  jobs.  In  1990,  for  example. 
Vice  Adm.  Joseph  Donnell,  commander  of  the  Navy's  surface  Atlantic  fleet,  charac- 
terized lesbian  sailors  as  generally  "hard-working,  career-oriented,  willing  to  put  in 
long  hours  on  the  job  and  among  the  command's  top  professionals"  (Donnell,  1990, 
p.  2;  Gross,  1990).  Similarly,  in  congressional  testimony,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  that  the  reason  for  keeping  lesbians  and  gay 
men  out  of  the  military  "is  not  an  argument  of  performance  on  the  part  of  homo- 
sexuals who  might  be  in  uniform,  and  it  is  not  saying  they  are  not  good  enough" 
(House  Budget  Committee  Hearing,  1992,  p.  112;  for  empirical  data  supporting  this 
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point,  see  McDaniel,  1989).  He  further  characterized  individuals  "who  favor  a  homo- 
sexual lifestyle"  as  "proud,  brave,  loyal,  good  Americans"  (Cassata,  1992,  p.  A-2; 
House  Budget  Committee  Hearing,  1992,  p.  112). 

Fourth,  me  argument  that  lesbians  and  gay  men  pose  a  security  risk  appears  to 
have  similarly  been  abandoned  (GAO,  1992a;  Moskos,  1992).  On  July  31,  1991,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Chenev 
referred  to  the  policy  concerning  security  clearances  as  "as  old  chestnut"  (GAO, 
1992a;  House  Budget  Committee  Hearing,  1991).  In  1990,  I  oublished  a  paper  in 
which  I  comprehensively  reviewed  the  scientific  literature  relevant  to  sexual  ori- 
entation as  a  criterion  for  security  clearances  and  concluded  that  no  justification  ex- 
isted for  discrimination  on  that  basis  (Herek,  1990). 

Fifth,  although  the  DOD  has  not  used  AIDS  transmission  as  a  justification  for  the 
policy,  others  have.  Such  arguments  are  fallacious  because  in  1985  the  DOD  initi- 
ated a  policy  of  screening  all  personnel  regularly  for  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
(HIV),  the  cause  of  AIDS  (Burrelli,  1992). 

The  discussion  that  follows  is  informed  by  these  observations.  Justifications  for 
the  present  policy  are  evaluated  according  to  whether  they  accurately  reflect  rel- 
evant differences  between  individuals  with  a  lesbian  or  gay  identity  and  those  with 
a  heterosexual  identity,  and  whether  the  presence  of  openly  gay  individuals  has  a 
different  effect  on  the  military  than  does  the  presence  of  closeted  men  and  women. 
I  do  not  address  issues  that  are  no  longer  being  argued  by  the  military. 

The  Problem  of  Gays  or  A  Problem  of  Heterosexuals'  Beuefs? 

In  the  current  debate  concerning  military  policy,  the  issue  has  often  been  framed 
as  the  "problem  of  gays"  ("Pentagon's  Boss  Warns  Clinton,"  1993,  photo  caption,  p. 
A-I).  Yet,  once  it  is  recognized  that  gay  men  and  lesbians  are  not  inherently  unfit 
for  military  service,  the  crux  of  the  "problem"  shifts  to  heterosexuals'  attitudes  and 
beliefs  about  gay  people.  Supporters  of  the  ban  on  military  service  by  open  lesbians 
and  gay  men  appear  to  believe  that  heterosexuals,  as  a  group,  are  incapable  of  over- 
coming their  prejudices  regarding  sexual  orientation.  Historical  and  social  science 
data,  however,  dispute  this  assumption.  Training  to  reduce  anti-gay  prejudice  in  the 
private  workplace  and  in  schools  has,  in  fact,  proven  effective  in  reducing  fear  of 
and  resistance  to  the  presence  of  homosexual  individuals.  In  the  past,  the  military 
has  proved  itself  willing  and  able  to  attack  prejudice  and  stereotypes  based  on  race 
and  gender  within  its  ranks.  The  challenge  of  the  1990s  may  well  prove  to  be  to 
continue  this  tradition  by  eliminating  barriers  based  on  sexual  orientation. 

Survey  data  assessing  the  attitudes  of  heterosexual  military  personnel  toward  gay 
men  and  lesbians  are  not  currently  available,  although  the  various  service  branches 
are  in  the  process  of  conducting  such  research  (e.g.,  Stepanek,  1992).  In  Februaiy 
of  this  year,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  the  results  of  a  poll  conducted  outside 
of  38  military  bases  in  the  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii  (Healy,  1993).  In 
that  survey,  74  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  who  completed  a  questionnaire 
said  that  they  disapproved  of  'lifting  the  ban  on  gays  in  the  Armed  Forces"  (p.  A23). 
The  extent  to  which  the  results  of  this  survey  accurately  represent  the  opinions  of 
all  service  personnel,  however,  cannot  be  known.  The  sample  was  not  a  true  prob- 
ability sample  and  so  we  do  not  know  how  representative  it  is.  In  addition,  the  neg- 
ative consequences  that  potentially  could  follow  from  expressing  approval  for  lifting 
the  ban  (such  as  being  suspected  of  being  gay  or  lesbian)  probably  deterred  sonie 
individuals  who  oppose  the  ban  from  answering  truthfully  or  from  participating  in 
the  survey  at  all.  Nevertheless,  given  the  existence  of  widespread  hostility  toward 
gay  men  and  lesbians  among  U.S.  civilians  (Herek,  1991b),  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  negative  attitudes  also  exist  within  the  military.  Using  the  same  logic, 
it  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  proportion,  albeit  currently  unknown,  of 
heterosexual  military  personnel  currently  hold  favorable  or  neutral  attitudes  toward 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  As  a  consequence  of  the  negative  attitudes,  the  DOD  believes 
that  several  problems  would  arise  if  openly  gay  personnel  were  allowed  to  serve. 

The  following  section  reviews  some  of  the  beliefs  held  bv  some  members  of  the 
military  that  have  been  proposed  as  justifications  for  the  ban  on  lesbian  and  gay 
people  and  considers  scientific  evidence  relevant  to  those  beliefs. 

Problems  in  establishing  close  relationships.  The  DOD  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  unit  cohesion  and  morale  will  be  lowered  because  heterosexual  personnel 
will  be  unable  to  establish  close  interpersonal  relationships  with  lesbian  or  gav  male 
service  members.  Survey  data  and  laboratory  studies,  however,  suggest  that  hetero- 
sexual personnel  are  capable  of  establishing  such  relationships.  Roughly  one  Amer- 
ican adult  in  three  knows  someone  who  is  openly  gay  or  lesbian  (e.g.,  Herek, 
Capitanio,  &  Glunt,  1992).  Heterosexuals  who  have  a  close  relationship  with  a  gay 
man  or  lesbian  (e.g.,  as  a  friend  or  close  family  member)  are  more  likely  than  other 
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heterosexuals  to  express  favorable  attitudes  toward  gay  people  as  a  group  (W. 
Schneider  &.  Lewis,  1984).  A  large  body  of  social  psychological  research  on  prejudice 
indicates  that  providing  opportunities  for  contact  under  favorable  conditions  is  likely 
to  reduce  heterosexuals*  negative  feelings  toward  gay  men  and  lesbians  (Herek, 
1991b). 

Problems  in  working  together.  The  military  has  also  contended  that  its  het- 
erosexual members  will  not  respect  and  obey  an  openly  lesbian  or  gay  male  supe- 
rior, and  will  not  be  willing  to  trust  and  work  with  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Historical 
and  cross-cultural  data  are  useful  in  evaluating  this  argument. 

Berube  (1990)  provided  extensive  evidence  that  manv  lesbians  and  gay  men 
served  more  or  less  openly  in  the  U.S.  military  during  World  War  II.  Their  sexual 
orientation  was  known  to  many  of  their  heterosexual  comrades,  and  they  served  ef- 
fectively in  combat  with  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  conu-ades.  Since  World 
War  II,  published  works  and  legal  challenges  to  DOD  policy  have  demonstrated  that 
many  gay  people  have  served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  military,  often  with  at 
least  some  of  their  peers  and  superiors  knowing  of  their  sexual  orientation  (Ander- 
son &  Smith,  1993;  Berube,  1990;  Gibson,  1978;  Harry,  1984;  Hippler,  1989;  Hum- 
phrey, 1990;  Murphy,  1988;  Williams  &  Weinberg,  1971). 

Furthermore,  lesbians  and  gay  men  have  been  allowed  to  join  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  (e.g.,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  and  Sweden)  without  creating 
insurmountable  problems  (Benistant  &  Thuijsman,  1990;  Harris,  1991;  Tatchell, 
1990;  Tielman  &  de  Jonge,  1988).  Late  in  1992,  the  Canadian  Government  reversed 
its  ban  on  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  that  country's  armed  forces  (Claridge  &  York, 
1992).  In  the  United  States,  quasi-military  organizations  such  as  police  and  sheriffs' 
departments  have  successfully  integrated  openly  lesbian  and  gay  male  officers  into 
their  ranks  (GAO,  1992a;  Gordon,  1993;  Sarbin  &  Karols,  1988). 

The  entry  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  into  military  and  quasi-military  organizations 
has  not  been  without  incident.  The  Dutch  military  has  observed  anti  gay  prejudice 
in  its  ranks  and  has  implemented  educational  programs  to  counter  such  prejudice 
(Benistant  &  Thuijsman,  1990).  In  the  United  States,  some  police  and  sherifrs  de- 
partments with  openly  gay  members  have  encountered  negative  attitudes  among 
their  heterosexual  personnel.  In  response,  they  have  developed  sensitivity  training 
proerams  for  their  officers  (GAO,  1992a;  CJordon,  1993).  The  active  involvement  and 
leadership  of  high-ranking  officers  has  been  perceived  to  be  important  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  programs  (Benistant  &  Thuijsman,  1990;  GAO,  1992a). 

In  summary,  historical  data  and  experiences  in  other  organizations  show  that 
heterosexuals  can  work  with  openly  gay  people  in  military  environments.  Gay  male 
and  lesbian  personnel  are  likely  to  encounter  individual  incidents  of  anti  gay  pr^u- 
dice  that  will  necessitate  sensitivity  training  and  strong  leadership  from  the  DOD. 

Problems  in  sharing  living  (j[uarters.  The  DOD's  iustifications  for  its  policy 
have  suggested  that  certain  situations  pose  insurmountable  obstacles  to  integrating 
gay  and  heterosexual  people.  Specifically,  the  DOD  has  pointed  to  its  need  to  deploy 
service  members  worlawide  to  settings  in  which  they  must  live  and  work  under  con- 
ditions affording  minimal  privacy.  The  military  has  argued  that  heterosexual  per- 
sonnel would  be  so  resistant  to  living  and  working  in  close  quarters  with  openly  gay 
women  and  men  that  unit  cohesion  would  be  dangerously  lowered. 

The  focus  of  this  argument  has  been  the  military's  contention  that  heterosexuals 
would  be  unwilling  to  share  sleeping  quarters,  latrines,  and  showers  with  lesbians 
or  gay  men.  Moskos  (1992),  for  example,  argued,  "Most  women — and  many  men — 
disuke  being  stripped  of  all  privacy  before  the  opposite  sex.  Similarly,  most  hetero- 
sexual men  and  women  dislike  being  exposed  to  homosexuals  of  their  own  sex.  If 
feelings  of  privacy  for  women  are  respected  regarding  privacy  from  men,  then  we 
must  respect  those  of  strai^ts  with  regard  to  gays"  (p.  27). 

This  parallel  between  gender  and  sexual  orientation  is  problematic  for  several 
reasons.  Whereas  males  and  females  are  segregated  from  an  early  age  in  public  toi- 
lets and  locker  rooms,  gay  men  and  lesbians  have  grown  up  sharing  such  facilities 
with  heterosexuals  of  their  same  gender.  Consequently,  they  are  likely  to  be 
habituated  to  the  presence  in  such  settings  of  one  or  more  individuals  whom  they 
might  find  sexually  attractive.  Of  necessity,  they  have  developed  the  same  behav- 
ioral patterns  generally  used  by  heterosexuals  in  such  settings  (e.g.,  gaze  aversion 
and  other  behaviors  that  Goffman  [1963]  termed  civil  inattention).  Indeed,  fear  of 
violence  or  harassment  might  lead  gay  men  and  lesbians  to  be  exceptionally  cau- 
tious in  such  settings.  Although  they  might  discreetly  look  at  others'  unclothed  bod- 
ies, they  probably  do  so  in  an  unobtrusive  manner — perhaps  with  even  greater  dis- 
cretion than  the  many  heterosexuals  who  also  look  at  others'  bodies  in  such  settings. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  gay  men  and  lesbians  currently  serve  coverUy  in  the 
military.  Hence,  they  already  are  present  in  the  barracks  and  showers.  Thus,  the 
only  change  will  be  that  possibly  more  persons  will  be  known  to  be  gay  or  lesbian 
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and  those  persons  will  not  be  subject  to  discharge  for  that  knowledge.  For  that  rea- 
son there  may  be  an  increased  vulnerability  of  gay  people  to  physical  attack. 

Concerns  about  sharing  showers  and  sleeping  quarters  should  be  evaluated  within 
the  broader  context  of  empirical  research  on  bodily  modesty.  Shawver  (1987)  defined 
bodily  modesty  as  "a  discomfort  or  embarrassment  at  having  one's  body  perceived^ 
especially  undressed,  or  in  partial  undress,  and  especially  in  particular  situations," 
such  as  using  the  toilet  or  bathing  (p.  155;  see  also  Shawver  &  Kurdys,  1987).  Al- 
though people  first  develop  their  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  bodily  modesty  during 
chilAood  and  adolescence  (Parke  &  Sawin,  1979;  Rosenfeld  et  al.,  1984),  they  adapt 
to  new  circumstances  throughout  life  by  revising  their  personal  standards  of  mod- 
esty when  necessary. 

Such  adaptation  has  been  observed  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  college  dor- 
mitories (Vivona  &  Gomillion,  1972),  medical  environments  (Millstein,  Adler,  & 
Irwin,  1984),  and  prisons  (Shawver,  1987;  Shawver  &  Kurdys,  1987).  Female  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  reported  adjusting  to  frequent  intrusions 
from  males  and  a  general  lack  of  privacy  for  dressing,  bathing,  and  using  the  la- 
trine. They  reported  that  modesty  needs  often  assumed  less  importance  than  other 
needs,  such  as  hygiene  (D.  Schneider  &  Schneider,  1992). 

Concerns  about  bodily  modesty  are  not  limited  to  concerns  at  being  viewed  by  a 
gay  person  of  one's  own  gender  or  a  heterosexual  of  the  other  gender.  Heterosexual 
military  personnel  may  have  a  general  wish  not  to  be  viewed  in  a  state  of  undress 
or  in  private  functions  by  anyone,  regardless  of  gender  or  sexual  orientation.  Some 
people  prefer  not  to  be  seen  undressed  or  engaging  in  private  functions  by 
heterosexuals  of  their  own  gender  (e.g.,  Vivona  &  Gomillion,  1972),  members  of  their 
immediate  family  (Parke  &  Sawin,  1979;  Rosenfeld  et  al.,  1984),  and  even  sexual 
partners  (Brecher,  1984;  Kinsey  et  al.,  1948;  Kinsey  et  al.,  1953).  Military  life,  how- 
ever, has  traditionally  demanded  adaptation  from  such  individuals.  Submitting  to 
pre-induction  examinations  and  living  in  a  barracks,  for  example,  have  required 
that  personnel  undress  in  front  of  others,  regardless  of  their  own  wish  not  to  do  so 
or  their  personal  standards  of  bodily  modesty  (e.g.,  Berube,  1990;  Humphrey,  1990). 
Although  encountering  openly  gay  people  in  such  settings  may  initially  be  novel  to 
some  heterosexuals,  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  adapt  to  such  experiences 
in  the  same  way  that  they  have  adapted  to  other  aspects  of  military  life. 

Recruitment  and  retention.  The  DOD  has  argued  that  public  acceptability  of 
military — service  will  decrease  If  openly  gay  personnel  are  accepted  for  service,  and 
that  a  reversal  of  the  anti  gay  ban  will  interfere  with  the  military's  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  heterosexual  members.  No  data  exist  to  test  these  assumptions  directly. 
Public  attitudes  toward  an  institution  as  large  and  complex  as  the  military,  how- 
ever, inevitably  are  multifaceted.  Similarly,  it  is  likely  that  most  men  and  women 
have  multiple  motivations  for  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Consequently,  a  rever- 
sal of  any  single  personnel  policy  is  unlikely  to  create  a  radical,  enduring  shift  in 
support  for  the  military. 

Data  are  available  concerning  public  attitudes  toward  allowing  lesbians  and  gay 
men  to  serve  in  the  military.  The  Gallup  poll  has  assessed  public  opinion  on  this 
topic  in  a  series  of  telephone  surveys  witn  national  probability  samples  since  1977. 
Gallup  has  found  increasing  support  for  employment  rights  for  lesbians  and  gay 
men  in  many  fields,  including  the  military.  A  1992  poll,  for  example,  showed  that 
although  most  Americans  (57  percent)  still  did  not  regard  homosexuality  as  an  ac- 
ceptable lifestyle,  an  even  larger  majority  (74  percent)  Telt  that  "homosexuals  should 
have  equal  rights  in  terms  of  job  opportunities"  (Huffick,  1992,  p.  3).  When  asked 
whether  "homosexuals  should  or  should  not  be  hired"  for  specific  occupations,  57 
percent  responded  that  they  "should  be  hired"  for  military  service  (p.  3).  This  com- 
pared with  51  percent  who  felt  that  gay  people  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  1977, 
the  first  time  (iallup  posed  the  question  (Hugick,  1992).  In  1992,  the  right  to  serve 
in  the  military  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  women  and  a  plurality  of  men,  and 
by  majorities  of  whites  and  non-whites,  people  at  all  income  and  educational  levels, 
and  j)eople  in  all  geographic  regions  (Hugick,  1992). 

After  President  Chnton  announced  his  intention  to  reverse  the  policy,  however, 
public  opinion  appeared  to  become  more  polarized  and  volatile.  When  a  Time/CNN 
poll  (conducted  on  January  13-14,  1993)  asked  whether  "gays  and  lesbians  should 
be  banned  from  the  military"  57  percent  of  the  sample  responded  that  they  should 
not  be  banned  ("Public  Views,"  1993),  consistent  with  the  earlier  Gallup  poll 
(Hugick,  1992).  But  a  New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  (conducted  on  January  12- 
14)  found  that  48  percent  opposed  "permitting  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military, 
whereas  only  42  percent  favored  it  ('Public  Views,"  1993).  When  a  GaWup/Newsweek 
poll  (conducted  January  21-22,  1993)  asked  "Should  Clinton  delay  his  promise  to 
lift  restrictions  on  gays  in  the  military  if  it  will  produce  morale  and  readiness  prob- 
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lems^"  Forty-nine  percent  responded  yes,  compared  to  40  percent  no  ("Newsweek 
Poll,"  1993,  p.  59).  ,     ,  r         ^.»- 

It  is  possible  that  these  disparate  findings  resulted  in  part  from  difTerences  in 
item  wording  (e.g.,  the  Time/CNN  item  asked  about  "banning"  whereas  the  New 
York  Times/CBS  item  asked  about  "permitting^')  and  from  the  way  the  issue  was 
framed  (e.g.,  the  GaUxip/Newsweek  item  specified  possible  negative  outcomes  and 
asked  whether  Clinton  should  delay— not  reverse — his  decision).  An  additional  ex- 
planation is  that  the  public  supports  allowing  gav  people  to  serve  in  the  military 
when  the  issue  is  framed  solely  in  terms  of  employment  riehts  (as  in  the  Gallup 
series  between  1977  and  1992),  but  becomes  more  Dolarized  when  gay  rights  are 
portrayed  as  antithetical  to  military  effectiveness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  striking  that 
40  percent  of  the  Galhip/Newsweek  respondents  felt  that  the  President  should  pro- 
ceed in  reversing  the  policy,  even  if  doing  so  would  produce  morale  and  readiness 

problems.  ,         ,.  i  , 

The  extent  to  which  public  support  for  or  opposition  to  the  policy  on  homosexual- 
ity affects  overall  attitudes  toward  the  military  remains  unknown.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  widespread  acceptance  for  a  new  policy  will  not  be  forthcoming  until  most 
Americans  are  convinced  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  not  be  unduly  disrupted  or  im- 
paired. 

Considerations  on  Implementing  A  Nondiscriminatory  Policy 

Anti-black  attitudes  were  widespread  in  the  U.S.  military  when  President  Truman 
ordered  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  1948  (Ambrose, 
1972;  Hope,  1979).  Indeed,  the  arguments  used  against  racial  integration  were  re- 
maricably  similar  to  those  that  have  been  recently  articulated  against  lesbians  and 
gay  men.  For  example,  in  1942  a  General  Board  commissioned  to  consider  the  inte- 
gration of  African  Americans  in  the  Navy  submitted  its  report,  concluding  that  "the 
enlistment  of  Negroes  for  unlimited  general  service  is  inadvisable."  The  board  pro- 
vided the  following  rationale  for  its  conclusion: 

Enlistment  for  general  service  implies  that  the  individual  may  be  sent 
anywhere — to  any  ship  or  station  where  he  is  needed.  Men  on  board  ship 
live  in  particularly  close  association:  in  their  messes,  one  man  sits  beside 
another;  their  hammocks  or  bunks  are  close  together;  in  their  common 
tasks  they  work  side  by  side;  and  in  particular  tasks  such  as  those  of  a 
gun's  crew,  they  form  a  closely  knit,  highly  coordinated  team.  How  many 
white  men  would  choose,  of  their  own  accord,  that  their  closest  associates 
in  sleeping  quarters,  at  mess,  and  in  a  gun's  crew  should  be  of  another  race, 
How  many  would  accept  such  conditions,  if  required  to  do  so,  without  re- 
sentment and  just  as  a  matter  of  course?  The  General  Board  believes  that 
the  answer  is  "Few,  if  any,"  and  further  believes  that  if  the  issue  were 
forced,  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  contentment,  teamwork  and  discipline 
in  the  service.  (Navy  General  Board,  1942,  p.  1) 

Notwithstanding  beliefs  such  as  those  expressed  by  the  Navy  in  1942,  the  mili- 
tary, proved  itself  willing  and  able  to  deal  with  such  prejudice  (Day,  1983;  Hope, 
1979).  Because  many  of  the  same  social  psychological  processes  underlie  majority 
group  members'  attitudes  toward  both  racial  and  sexual  minorities  (Herek,  1987), 
the  military's  past  experience  suggests  that  it  is  capable  of  reducing  anti  gay  preju- 
dice in  its  ranks.  Some  suggestions  are  offered  below.  These  suggestions  are  pre- 
sented under  three  headings:  policy;  education  and  training;  and  research. 

POLICY 

Identity  versus  sexual  behavior.  In  drafting  a  uniform  code  of  sexual  conduct, 
the  DOD  should  avoid  equating  all  public  manifestations  of  a  gay  identity  (including 
involvement  in  a  relationship)  with  inappropriate  sexual  behavior.  Gay  men  and  les- 
bians tend  to  be  perceived  by  heterosexuals  entirely  in  terms  of  their  sexuality 
(Herek,  1992).  Some  heterosexual  personnel,  for  example,  may  oerceive  lesbians  or 

fay  men  to  be  Haunting  their  sexuality  when  they  merely  identify  themselves  as  les- 
ian  or  gay,  or  when  they  display  a  partner's  photograph  in  a  setting  in  which 
heterosexuals  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Such  perceptions  result  from  the  lack  of 
nonsexual  social  roles  and  identities  for  lesbians  and  gay  men  comparable  to  those 
available  to  heterosexuals  through  institutions  such  as  marriage.  Consequently,  con- 
duct that  is  regarded  as  innocuous  when  performed  by  a  heterosexual  (e.g.,  stating 
that  one  is  married,  greeting  a  spouse  with  a  kiss)  can  be  perceived  as  an  inappro- 
priate public  manifestation  of  private  sexuality  when  performed  by  a  lesbian  or  gay 
man.  Gay  people  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  same  sorts  of  behaviors  that 
are  allowed  for  heterosexuals.  This  will  require  education  and  sensitivity  training 
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to  ensure  that  heterosexuals  perceive  such  behaviors  accurately  (i.e.,  in  nonsexual 
terms). 

Sexual  harassment.  Much  of  the  discussion  concerning  same-gender  sexual  har- 
assment has  been  characterized  by  the  application  of  a  double  standard.  Throughout 
the  previously  quoted  memorandum  from  Vice  Admiral  Donnell  (1990),  for  example, 
male-female  sexual  harassment  was  understood  as  a  specific  behavior  that  is  unac- 
ceptable, but  female-female  harassment  was  identified  with  a  type  of  person  who  is 
unacceptable.  Donnell  suggested  that  all  lesbians  should  be  discharged,  but  that 
heterosexual  men  should  be  individually  punished  (and  not  necessarily  by  dis- 
charge) only  if  they  actually  harassed  a  woman.  Thus,  homosexuality  was  equated 
with  same-sex  harassment,  whereas  no  comparable  linkage  was  made  between  het- 
erosexuality  and  male-female  harassment. 

However,  empirical  data  indicate  that  male-female  sexual  harassnient  is  a  more 
prevalent  problem  than  same-gender  harassment  throughout  the  military.  A  1988- 
1989  DOD  survey  (N=20,249  women  and  men),  the  first  major  study  of  sexual  har- 
assment in  the  military,  found  that  64  percent  of  the  women  responding  had  experi- 
enced uninvited  and  unwanted  sexual  attention  during  the  previous  year,  almost  all 
of  it  from  men.  More  than  one-third  reported  some  form  of  direct  harassment,  such 
as  touching,  pressure  for  sexual  favors,  or  rape.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  women 
who  had  been  harassed  reported  experiencing  three  or  more  different  forms  of  har- 
assment (Martindale,  1991;  Schmitt,  1990). 

The  problem  of  male-female  sexual  harassment  in  the  military— and  the  military's 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  investigate  and  punish  offenders — has  been  dramatized 
repeatedly.  In  1992,  reports  surfaced  of  extensive  sexual  assaults  of  female  Navy 
personnel  at  the  annual  Tailhook  Association  convention  (Ness,  1992;  Schmitt, 
1992);  a  tripling  in  rapes  reported  on  Navy  bases  and  ships  since  1987  (Warner, 
1992a);  a  risk  for  rape  among  female  Army  personnel  that  was  50  percent  higher 
than  the  comparable  civilian  rate  (Warner,  1992b);  and  the  suicide  of  an  Army  sol- 
dier who,  after  filing  a  formal  complaint  about  repeated  sexual  harassment  by  her 
superiors,  was  herself  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier  (Marinucci,  1992). 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  excuse  same-gender  sexual  harassment,  nor 
to  minimize  its  seriousness.  Rather,  it  is  to  disentangle  discussions  of  sexual  harass- 
ment from  the  debate  surrounding  the  military's  oolicy  toward  gay  men  and  les- 
bians. Clearly,  any  sexual  harassment  is  unacceptable,  regardless  of  the  genders  of 
individuals  involved.  However,  sexual  harassment  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  form 
of  conduct  rather  than  as  a  characteristic  of  a  class  of  people. 

The  emphasis  in  military  policy  should  be  on  parity  of  treatment  among  homo- 
sexual, bisexual,  and  heterosexual  persons.  The  same  level  of  sanctions  should  apply 
for  misconduct  regardless  of  sexual  orientation. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  goals  of  education  and  training.  DOD  education  programs  about  lesbian 
and  gay  people  should  have  as  their  ultimate  goals  that  heterosexual  military  per- 
sonnel will  accept  their  gay  male  and  lesbian  counterparts  because  this  is  what  a 
good  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  does  (the  psychological  process  of  identification)  or  be- 
cause this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  (the  psychological  process  of  internalization). 
Until  that  goal  is  reached,  however,  antigay  harassment,  discrimination,  and  vio- 
lence should  be  prevented  by  creating  compliance  (i.e.,  conformity  to  policy  to  avoid 
punishment  or  to  gain  rewards;  Kelman,  1961).  This  is  especially  important  in  order 
to  prevent  physical  violence  against  gay  male  and  lesbian  personnel.  The  military 
should  take  a  firm  and  highly  publicized  stand  that  violence  against  gay  personnel 
is  unacceptable  and  will  be  punished  quickly  and  severely. 

Cognitive  and  motivational  processes.  The  military  also  should  be  aware  of 
the  psychological  processes  that  perpetuate  stereotyping  and  prejudice.  In  their 
interactions  with  lesbians  and  gay  men,  for  example,  heterosexuals  often  notice  only 
those  characteristics  that  are  congruent  with  their  preexisting  stereotypes  about  gay 
people  (selective  perception)  and  fail  to  remember  experiences  inconsistent  with  their 
stereotypes  (selective  recall)  (Herek,  1991b).  Through  education  and  sensitivity 
training  for  all  personnel,  from  the  senior  command  to  new  recruits,  the  military 
can  modify  these  cognitive  patterns. 

In  addition,  the  military  should  recognize  that  expressing  anti  gay  attitudes  can 
serve  a  variety  of  psychological  functions  for  heterosexuals  (Herek,  1987,  1991b).  It 
can  express  values  important  to  one's  self-concept,  secure  approval  from  important 
others,  and  reduce  anxiety  resulting  from  unresolved  psychological  conflicts.  In  turn, 
anti  gay  prejudice  can  be  eradicated  most  eiTectively  through  interventions  that  at- 
tack the  primary  psychological  functions  that  it  serves.  This  means  that  different 
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strategies  will  be  necessary  for  changing  the  anti  gay  attitudes  held  by  different  in- 
dividuals (see  Herek,  1991b). 

Interpersonal  contact  experiences.  Empirical  research  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated that  heterosexuals  who  have  a  close  personal  relationship  with  a  lesbian 
or  a  gay  man  are  more  likely  than  other  heterosexuals  to  express  generally  favor- 
able attitudes  toward  all  gay  people  (Herek  et  al.,  1992).  The  military  can  reduce 
anti  gay  prejudice  by  fostering  the  development  of  positive  social  relationships  be- 
tween heterosexual  and  gay  personnel  in  a  supportive  environment  in  which  com- 
mon goals  are  emphasized,  prejudice  is  negatively  sanctioned,  and  heterosexual  per- 
sonnel learn  to  regard  gay  men  and  lesbians  as  complex  individuals  rather  than 
simply  as  members  of  a  disliked  social  category  (Allport,  1954;  Amir,  1969;  Brewer 
&  Miller,  1984).  ^      ^^^  ^ 

Normative  expectations  and  deflnitions  of  the  situation.  The  DOD  has  con- 
siderable power  to  influence  how  military  working  and  living  situations  are  defined. 
Beginning  with  basic  training,  therefore,  norms  should  be  established  for  all  person- 
nel to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  friction  will  develop  between  heterosexuals  and  gay 
people.  One  such  normative  belief  to  be  encouraged  is  that  sexual  orientation  is  ir- 
relevant to  performing  one's  duty,  and  that  everyone  should  be  judged  on  her  or  his 
own  merits.  Another  norm  is  that  sexual  harassment  is  unacceptable  and  will  be 
punished,  regardless  of  the  gender  of  the  people  involved.  A  third  norm  to  be  en- 
couraged is  that  intimate  situations  (such  as  sleeping  quarters  and  the  latrine)  are 
not  sexual;  behaviors  that  encourage  this  definition  of  the  situation — such  as  civil 
inattention  to  others'  nudity  (Goffman,  1963) —  are  appropriate.  Much  of  the  lit- 
erature on  bodily  modesty  indicates  that  an  appropriate  shared  definition  of  the  sit- 
uation greatly  facilitates  adaptation  to  environments  in  which  intrusions  on  per- 
sonal modesty  are  required  (Ragan  &  Pagano,  1987;  H.W.  Smith,  1980;  Vivona  & 
GomilUon,  1972;  Weinberg,  1964,  1965). 

RESEARCH  NEEDS 

A  substantial  body  of  social  science  research  is  available  for  guidance  in  imple- 
menting a  rescission  of  the  policy.  In  addition  to  using  insights  from  the  social 
science  literature,  the  DOD  should  conduct  original  empirical  research  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  its  own  specific  needs  and  opportunities  for  reducing  preju- 
dice. First,  descriptive  data  could  be  collected  concerning  military  personnel's  cur- 
rent stereotypes  and  prejudices  about  lesbians  and  gay  men.  The  goal  of  such  re- 
search would  not  be  to  document  that  resistance  to  a  nondiscriminatory  policy  exists 
(undoubtedly  it  does),  but  rather  to  identify  where  such  resistance  is  strongest  (e.g., 
specific  demographic  or  occupational  groups)  and  how  it  can  be  eliminated  most  ef- 
fectively. 

Second,  the  military  could  benefit  from  studying  the  experiences  of  other  organi- 
zations with  openly  gay  male  and  lesbian  personnel.  These  include  quasi-military 
organizations  (e.g.,  law  enforcement  agencies)  and  the  armed  forces  of  other  coun- 
tries where  openly  gay  personnel  are  admitted  (e.g.,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark).  Those  organizations  provide  a  natural  laboratory  for  identifying  any 
problems  that  may  arise  (and  their  solutions)  when  openly  gay  personnel  are  al- 
lowed to  serve  (e.g.,  Benistant  &  Thuijsman,  1990).  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  military 
may  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  the  Canadian  armed  forces  as  they  begin  to  in- 
tegrate openly  gay  men  and  women  into  their  ranks. 
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to  sexual  orientation.  Some  lessons  learned  through  programs  such  as  the  Defense 
Race  Relations  institute  (DRRI)  and  its  successor,  the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity 
Management  Institute  (DEOMI)  are  likely  to  be  applicable  (Day,  1983;  Hope,  1979). 
It  is  clear  that,  even  in  a  hierarchical  institution  such  as  the  military,  long-standing 
prejudice  against  minority  group  members  cannot  simply  be  ordered  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  also  is  evident  that  the  military  has  the  capability  of  instituting  programs 
that  will  systematically  reduce  barriers  to  minority  service  and  change  the  attitudes 
of  members  of  the  majority  group  (Day,  1983;  Hope,  1979). 

Conclusions 

Consideration  of  the  President's  plan  to  rescind  the  policy  that  gay  and  lesbian 
people  should  not  serve  in  the  military  should  include  a  rational  ana  empirical  anal- 
ysis of  the  issues  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  scientific  evidence  available. 

On  the  basis  of  a  substantial  scientific  literature,  we  conclude  that  gay  and  les- 
bian people  are  suitable  for  military  service. 
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There  are  a  number  of  beliefs  about  gay  and  lesbian  people,  about  their  suitability 
for  military  service,  and  about  heterosexuals'  fears  and  prejudices  that  are  currently 
real  problems  for  rescinding  the  ban.  However,  our  analysis  of  those  beliefs  does  not 
indicate  that  they  are  insurmountable.  To  the  contrary,  the  military  appears  to  us 
to  be  an  institution  well  experienced  and  qualified  to  effectively  deal  with  those 

problems.  c  n     -r 

Lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military  can  proceed  most  successfully  if 
the  following  recommendations  are  followed: 

(1)  establish  clear  norms  that  sexual  orientation  is  irrelevant  to  perform- 
ing one's  duty  and  that  everyone  should  be  judged  on  her  or  his  own  merits; 

(2)  eliminate  false  stereotypes  about  gay  men  and  lesbians  through  edu- 
cation and  sensitivity  training  for  all  personnel; 

(3)  set  uniform  standards  for  public  conduct  that  apply  equally  to  hetero- 
sexual and  homosexual  personnel; 

(4)  deal  with  sexual  harassment  as  a  form  of  conduct  rather  than  as  a 
characteristic — of  a  class  of  people;  establish  that  all  sexual  harassment  is 
unacceptable,  regardless  of  the  genders  or  sexual  orientations  of  individuals 
involved; 

(5)  take  a  firm  and  highly  publicized  stand  that  violence  against  gay  per- 
sonnel is  unacceptable  and  will  be  punished  quickly  and  severely;  attach 
stiff  penalties  to  anti  gay  violence  perpetrated  by  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  APA 
and  NORDSOM.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have. 

Endnotes 

1.  Prior  to  World  War  II  all  the  United  States  criminalized  some  forms  of  consen- 
sual sexual  behavior,  including  certain  sexual  acts  between  members  of  the  same 
sex.  Beginning  in  the  1960s,  however,  there  has  been  a  trend  for  such  laws  to  be 
repealed.  Today  the  majority  of  the  States  have  no  laws  criminalizing  any  form  of 
consensual  private  noncommercial  sexual  behavior  among  adults.  In  the  states  with 
such  laws  still  in  efTect,  approximately  one  half  prohibit  certain  sexual  acts  regard- 
less of  the  sex  of  the  participants  and  the  other  half  prohibit  only  sexual  acts  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  sex. 

2.  A  mental  disorder  is  "a  clinically  significant  behavioral  or  psychological  syn- 
drome or  pattern  that  occurs  in  a  person  and  that  is  associated  with  present  dis- 
tress (a  painful  symptom)  or  disability  (impairment  in  one  or  more  important  areas 
of  functioning)  or  with  a  significantly  increased  risk  of  suffering  death,  pain,  disabil- 
ity, or  an  important  loss  of  freedom."  (American  Psychiatric  Association,  1987,  p. 
xxii). 

Appendix 

national  organizations  responding  to  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 

orientation  in  the  military 

The  American  Counseling  Association  is  the  largest  organization  of  profes- 
sional counselors  with  nearly  60,000  members  representing  well  over  200,000  pro- 
fessionals across  the  country.  These  practitioners  provide  mental  health,  rehabilita- 
tion, substance  abuse,  employment,  educational  and  other  counseling  services  in  a 
variety  of  settings,  including  the  Armed  Services.  Professional  counselors  work  with 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  dependents,  veterans,  and  civilian  em- 

'Rie  American  Nurses  Association  (ANA)  is  the  only  full-service  professional 
organization  representing  the  Nation's  two  million  registered  nurses  through  its  53 
constituent  associations.  ANA  advances  the  nursing  profession  by  fostering  high 
standards  of  nursing  practice,  promoting  the  economic  and  general  welfare  of  nurses 
in  the  workplace  through  a  comprehensive  workplace  advocacy  program,  projecting 
a  positive  and  realistic  view  of  nursing  to  the  public,  and  by  working  with  theU.S. 
Congress  and  regulatory  agencies  on  issues  aflecting  nurses  and  the  public.  There 
are  nearly  13,000  registered  nurses  on  Active  Duty  in  the  United  States  and  more 
than  24,000  in  the  Reserve/Guard.  . 

The  Nation's  oldest  medical  specialty  society,  the  American  Psychiatnc  Asso- 
ciation represents  38,000  physicians  who  specialize  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness.  From  practicing  psychiatrists  to  neurobiological  researchers, 
its  membership  represents  a  range  of  professional  interests,  including  military  psy- 
chiatry. In  addition  to  their  roles  as  physicians  and  mental  health  professionals, 
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military  psychiatrists  serve  as  key  advisers  to  the  Armed  Forces  surgeons  general 
and  military  medical  center  administrators. 
The  American  Psychological  Association  (APA)  is  the  leading  scientific  and 

ftrofessional  society  representing  psychology  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  world's 
argest  association  of  psychologists.  APA's  membership  includes  more  than  114,000 
scientists,  educators,  clinicians,  consultants,  and  students.  Through  its  divisions  in 
48  subfields  of  psychology  and  afliliations  with  54  State  and  Canadian  provincial 

{>sycho logical  associations,  APA  works  to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  as  a  pro- 
iession,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  welfare.  One  subfield  is  military  psy- 
chology, whose  members  may  be  military  or  civilian,  and  who  conduct  research  on 
military  issues  or  practice  psychological  principles  within  a  military  environment. 
TTie  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  (NASW)  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  professional  social  workers  in  the  world  with  145,000  members.  Social  work- 
era  currently  provide  over  half  of  all  mental  health  counseling  in  the  country.  Social 
workers  are  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian  work  force  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Social  workers  in  the  military  provide  services  to  armed  forces  personnel  involved 
in  combat  and  humanitarian  missions  overseas  as  well  as  noncombat-related  serv- 
ices to  military  personnel  and  families  in  the  areas  of  mental  health,  health,  sub- 
stance abuse,  family  preservation,  child  and  spouse  abuse,  and  other  family  support 
services. 

SEECUS  is  conmiitted  to  the  basic  principle  that  sexuality  is  a  natural  and 
healthy  part  of  living  and — that  each  individual  must  have  the  right  and  the  ability 
to  make  responsible  sexual  choices.  SEECUS  is  a  national  nonprofit  organization 
with  over  2,500  members,  including  sexuality  educators,  university  educators,  fam- 
ily planning  providers,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  other  professionals  focused 
on  sexuality  education  and  sexual  rights  issues.  Founded  in  1964,  SIECUS  provides 
technical  assistance  and  information  clearing  house  services  on  a  range  of  sexuality 
issues. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Herek,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  opening  remarks.  The  Chair  would  now  proceed  to 
Colonel  Gregor,  and  you  may  proceed,  sir,  in  any  fashion  you 
choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  J.  GREGOR,  U.S.  ARMY 

(RETIRED) 

Colonel  Gregor,  By  way  of  introduction,  I  will  introduce  myself 
has  having  been  Professor  of  Military  Science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  I  have  a  doctorate  in  political  science  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  I  have  written  about  Chinese  military  as  well  as  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  expected  costs  associ- 
ated with  ending  the  current  exclusion  of  homosexuals  from  the 
military. 

The  fundamental  issue  before  the  committee  is  how  to  balance 
the  needs  of  individuals  with  the  requirements  of  a  military  organi- 
zation. Any  accommodation  to  protect  private  sexual  behavior  will 
be  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  existing  organizational  and 
American  military  principles.  Some  approaches,  however,  will  be 
more  costly  than  others. 

The  organizational  costs  will  be  high,  because  the  change  is  not 
driven  by  operational  or  manpower  needs,  but  by  domestic  political 
concerns.  I  want  to  use  the  limited  time  available  to  explore  what 
I  believe  is  the  most  costly  approach.  I  want  to  consider  the  case 
in  which  no  effort  is  made  to  identify  homosexuals  prior  to  enHst- 
ment,  consensual  sodomy  and  other  homosexual  acts  are  permitted, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  compensate  for  these  changes  through  the 
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promulgation  of  additional  detailed  fraternization  rules  and  the  in- 
troduction of  sensitivity  training. 

This  case  gives  maximum  discretion  to  individual  homosexual  be- 
havior. Such  a  case  will  be  damaging  to  the  military  because  sev- 
eral American  military  principles  will  be  undermined. 

One,  historically  military  commanders  have  been  held  respon- 
sible for  creating  an  order  that  prevent  incidents.  In  part,  this  is 
accomplished  by  thoroughly  screening  incoming  soldiers  and  by 
structuring  barracks  life  to  prevent  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
lead  to  disorder.  Failure  to  screen  incoming  soldiers  means  homo- 
sexuals will  not  be  identified,  and  special  efforts  by  the  command 
to  ensure  their  safety  or  to  accommodate  other  needs  will  be  hin- 
dered. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  soldiers  can  be  expected  to  seek  out  and 
identify  homosexuals  in  their  midst.  These  incidents  are  likely  to 
be  infrequent,  but  the  commander  will  have  few  ways  to  prevent 
their  occurrence. 

Similarly,  the  military  will  admit  that  portion  of  the  homosexual 
population  that  does  make  open  propositions  and  openly  exhibits 
their  desires  and  interests.  Data  suggests  that  that  population  is 
not  particularly  large,  but  incidents  can  be  expected. 

Moreover,  if  the  commander  is  precluded  from  separating 
heterosexuals  and  homosexuals  in  compromising  situations — ^for  ex- 
ample, latrines,  barracks  rooms,  et  cetera — the  commander  is  likely 
to  be  perceived  as  relinquishing  his  duty  to  protect  the  members 
of  his  command,  and  the  soldiers  will  gain  an  arguable  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Two,  other  efforts  to  accommodate  the  individual  homosexual's 
desire  for  anonymity  will  interfere  with  the  commander's  ability  to 
ensure  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  command.  For  example,  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  blood  supply  will  be  more  difficult.  The 
Red  Cross  currently  asks  all  male  blood  donors  whether  they  have 
had  sex  with  another  male  since  1977  and  tells  them  not  to  donate 
blood.  Normally  in  the  military,  such  a  fact  would  be  noted  in  the 
soldier's  medical  record.  Presumably  the  military  would  be  barred 
from  asking  that  question  or  the  answer  would  be  kept  from  the 
commander. 

In  the  same  vein,  if  a  soldier  appeared  for  treatment  of  a  sexu- 
ally transmitted  disease,  the  military  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
ask  how  or  with  whom  it  was  contracted,  thus  inhibiting  the  com- 
mand's ability  to  control  the  spread  of  disease  within  the  force. 

Three,  the  American  military  experience  clearly  shows  that  dis- 
cipline declines  when  soldiers  are  indifferent  to  the  behavior  of 
their  comrades.  The  key  to  good  discipline  is  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  individual  soldier  and  the  non-commissioned  officer. 
They  ensure  discipline  by  observing  the  behavior  and  the  moods  of 
their  comrades.  Whenever  a  soldier's  behavior  departs  from  the 
norms  of  the  group,  it  is  cause  for  concern. 

They  are  also  obligated  to  report  infractions,  and  the  commander, 
in  turn,  is  obligated  to  investigate  all  reports.  The  operation  of  the 
svstem  depends  on  objectively  defining  criminal  behavior,  so  that 
they  can  be  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  incidents.  Tolerating 
sodomy  and  indecent  acts  means  soldiers  are  to  ignore  these  acts. 
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Soldiers  would  not  be  obligated  to  stop  conduct  if  they  believed  the 
participants  were  willing. 

Under  such  conditions,  soldiers  will  simply  ignore  the  behavior 
of  their  comrades.  In  that  disciplinary  climate,  any  interest  in  a 
soldier's  behavior  would  be  seen  as  an  intrusion  into  his  privacy. 
The  burden  of  maintaining  order  would  fall  on  the  commander 
alone. 

Last,  if  the  commander  abandons  or  is  prohibited  from  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  behavior,  safety,  and  well-being  of  his  troops, 
the  commander  would  cease  to  be  the  unit  leader  and  instead  be- 
come an  impersonal  taskmaster. 

Group  sensitivity  sessions  held  to  teach  the  majority  that  their 
personal  or  religious  values  are  wrong-headed  will  convince  the 
unit  that  the  commander  does  not  share  their  basic  values. 

Currently  the  command  relies  on  religious  and  moral  beliefs  that 
recruits  bring  with  them  to  support  acceptance  of  military  rules 
and  regulations.  Sensitivity  sessions  directed  at  undermining  those 
beliefs  will  not  persuade  American  soldiers.  The  American  soldier 
has  an  invincible  distaste  for  indoctrination.  He  likes  to  make  his 
own  judgments.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that  soldiers  will 
ignore  each  other.  The  commander  will  come  to  represent  the  orga- 
nization, an  impersonal  authority. 

Soldiers  may  continue  to  do  what  they  are  untold,  but  it  is  un- 
likely they  will  show  willingness  to  act  on  their  own. 

Is  this  a  fair  assessment?  I  think  it  is,  because  the  developing 
situation  regarding  homosexuals  is  precisely  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted in  the  military  in  and  after  Vietnam. 

Then  the  issue  was  drug  abuse.  Academic  gurus  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  drugs  and  argued  that  drug  use  was  a  private  matter.  Drug 
testing  was  seen  as  violating  the  Fourth  Amendment  protection 
against  unreasonable  searches.  Legal  authorities  prevented 
searches,  blood  tests,  and  prosecutions  except  in  particular  in- 
stances. For  a  time,  courts  ruled  that  drug  use  offpost  was  not  sub- 
ject to  military  jurisdiction.  Soldiers  became  indifferent  to  the  be- 
havior of  their  comrades.  They  did  not  report  offenders.  Groups 
formed  around  private  agendas,  and  soldiers  did  not  identify  with 
their  squad  or  unit. 

Commanders  were  criticized  for  being  interested  only  in  their  ca- 
reers and  for  not  caring  for  their  troops  or  sharing  their  burdens. 
Civilian  regard  for  the  Armed  Forces  fell. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  within  effective  fighting  units,  all  soldiers 
must  cede  to  the  commander  their  personal  independence  and  en- 
trust their  lives  to  him.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  demands  of  the  ho- 
mosexual activist  community  are  focused  on  providing  a  maximum 
of  individual  freedom  to  a  select  small  group. 

If  homosexuals  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  military,  they,  too,  must 
cede  their  personal  independence  and  entrust  their  lives  to  their 
commander.  All  soldiers  must  submit  to  the  established  discipline, 
not  to  a  discipline  fashioned  to  their  liking. 

In  my  professional  judgment,  the  scenario  I  have  described  pro- 
viding maximum  discretion  to  the  homosexual  individual  is  consist- 
ent with  the  demands  of  the  homosexual  community.  The  price  of 
meeting  these  demands  is  unacceptable.  It  places  the  individual's 
personal  needs  above  the  collective  needs  of  the  organization.  It 
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places  the  happiness  of  a  small  group  above  the  welfare  of  the 
force.  It  destroys  the  very  basis  of  command  authority  and  cohe- 
sion. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Colonel  Gregor.  We  appreciate  your 
opening  remarks.  We  will  now  move  to  Colonel  Henderson,  and  you 
may  proceed  in  any  fashion  you  choose,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  DARRYL  HENDERSON,  U.S. 

ARMY  (RETIRED) 

Colonel  Henderson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today. 

By  way  of  background,  I  have  done  extensive  research  into  the 
requisites  for  cohesion,  cohesion  in  unit  performance,  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  a  number  of  other  armies  as  well. 

The  analysis  of  modem 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  move  the  microphone  just  a  little 
closer  to  vou.  I  realize  you  were  having  difficulties  with  it. 

Colonel  Henderson.  I  was  wounded  in  the  throat,  so  I  do  not 
speak  very  well.  But  can  you  hear  me  now? 

The  analysis  of  modem  warfare  in  terms  of  who  wins,  who  loses, 
and  why  has  traditionally  been  divided  into  four  broad  elements: 
one,  strategy;  two,  weapons  and  materials;  three,  technology;  and 
four,  the  human  element— that  is,  soldiers,  their  numbers,  quality, 
and  their  motivation.  Of  these  four  factors,  the  human  element  has 
long  been  considered  the  most  crucial  for  winning  wars. 

The  real  question  is:  Why  do  soldiers  fight?  WTiat  causes  soldiers 
to  repeatedly  expose  themselves  to  the  most  lethal  environment 
known  instead  of  taking  cover  or  leaving  the  area  as  quickly  as 
possible? 

Combat  motivation  is  not  a  mythical  force  that  emerges  on  the 
battlefield.  It  must  be  developed,  maintained,  and  maintained  well 
in  advance  of  any  war. 

Beginning  with  World  War  II,  the  complexity  of  combat  motiva- 
tion began  to  be  realized,  and  earlier  references  to  morale,  elan,  es- 
prit de  corps  gave  way  to  the  concept  of  cohesion. 

"Cohesion"  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  that  exists  in  a  unit 
when  their  primary  values  and  day-to-day  goals  of  the  individual 
soldier,  of  the  small  group  with  which  he  identifies,  and  of  imit 
leaders  are  congruent,  with  each  giving  his  primary  loyalty  to  the 
group  so  that  it  trains  and  fights  as  a  unit  with  all  members  will- 
ing to  risk  death  to  achieve  that  common  objective. 

Research  by  Shils  and  Janowitz  on  the  Wehrmacht  and  by 
Stouflfer,  et  al.  on  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  began  an 
intense  research  effort  that  has  found  the  concept  of  cohesion  to  be 
a  central  factor  in  explaining  outcomes  of  most  wars  since  World 
War  II. 

Cohesion  research  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Falklands  War, 
for  example,  as  well  as  extensive  research  in  Israel,  affirms  the 
overriding  importance  of  the  human  element  in  cohesion  and  deter- 
mining which  side  wins  the  war. 

Most  recently,  extensive  and  detailed  research  done  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Research  Institute  and  Walter  Reed  has  succeeded  in  meas- 
uring and  evaluating  cohesion  in  U.S.  Army  combat  units. 
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A  central  finding  of  cohesion  research  is  that  the  nature  of  mod- 
em war  dictates  that  small  unit  cohesion  is  the  only  force  capable 
of  causing  soldiers  to  expose  themselves  repeatedly  to  enemy  fire 
in  the  pursuit  of  unit  objectives.  The  confusion,  danger,  hardship, 
dispersion,  and  isolation  of  modem  war  requires  that  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  airmen  in  combat  be  controlled  and  led  through  an  inter- 
nalization of  soldier  values  and  personal  operating  rules  that  are 
congruent  with  the  objectives,  goals,  and  values  of  the  organization. 

For  this  reason,  the  significance  of  the  small  group  or  the  unit 
to  which  the  soldier  belongs  can  hardly  be  overstated.  The  small 
group  develops  strong  rules  of  behavior  and  expectations  about  in- 
dividual conduct  on  the  basis  of  dominant,  face-to-face  relationships 
and  becomes  the  immediate  determinant  for  the  group's  and  the 
soldier's  behavior.  The  soldier's  loyalty  to  the  small  group  and  the 
group's  expectation  that  he  will  advance  under  fire  is  the  only  reli- 
able force  on  the  battlefield  capable  of  causing  the  soldier  to  expose 
himself  to  the  dangers  of  war. 

This  behavior  represents  the  intemalization  of  strong  group  val- 
ues and  norms  that  causes  the  soldier  to  conform  to  unit  expecta- 
tions even  when  separated  from  the  unit.  The  soldier  with  a  strong 
moral  commitment  to  his  unit  sees  himself  in  battle  or  in  day-to- 
day routine  as  a  part  of  a  small  intimate  group  represented  by  a 
few  buddies  on  his  right  and  left  or  in  the  same  vehicle  or  crew 
compartment  with  a  sergeant  or  a  junior  officer  who  is  near. 

The  normative  power  of  the  group  causes  a  strong  personal  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  soldier  to  conform  to  group  expecta- 
tions, that  doing  so  is  the  responsible  thing  to  do,  and  that  con- 
formity is  expected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  soldier  would  per- 
sonally prefer  to  be  elsewhere  doing  something  else. 

Such  commitment  is  common  in  well-led  and  well-trained  units. 
The  need  not  to  let  your  buddies  down  is  the  most  enduring  and 
the  strongest  type  of  motivation  that  allows  soldiers  to  endure  the 
repeated  dangers  and  hardships  of  war. 

The  intemal  small  group  process  that  results  in  this  type  of  sol- 
dier motivation  is  complex.  It  is  requisite  that  the  small  unit  be- 
come the  soldier's  primary  social  group  which  dominates  all  other 
influences  on  the  soldier  and  controls  the  soldier's  day-to-day  be- 
havior. 

In  addition  to  providing  security,  the  unit  is  also  the  major 
source  of  esteem  and  recognition  for  the  soldier,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  strong  sense  of  mutual  affection  and  attraction  among  unit 
members. 

Numerous  researchers  have  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  cohe- 
sive unit  with  these  characteristics  is  significantly  by  broad  cul- 
tural values  and  norms  and  characteristics  that  are  the  result  of 
a  common  socialization  process  and  basic  agreement  among  unit 
members  about  cultural  values. 

A  significant  characteristic  about  a  cohesive  unit  is  the  constant 
observation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  behavior  of  unit  members. 
Any  deviation  from  unit  norms,  values,  or  expected  behavior  brings 
immediate  and  intense  group  pressures  to  conform  to  group  norms. 
If  the  behavior  is  not  corrected,  then  cleavage  results  in  the  group, 
and  cohesion  is  weakened.  If  the  situation  occurs  in  combat  where 
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survival  is  threatened,  then  the  group  can  be  expected  to  expel  or 
somehow  separate  the  nonconforming  individual. 

In  brief,  research  indicates  that  the  soldier  will  be  strongly 
bound  to  the  primary  group  or  unit  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  satis- 
fying the  soldier's  physical,  security,  and  social  needs,  and  there  is 
broad  agreement  within  the  group  about  basic  cultural  and  politi- 
cal values. 

Cohesion  is  often  characterized  and  described  as  having  two  com- 
ponents. One  is  horizontal  cohesion,  and  the  other  is  vertical  cohe- 
sion. Horizontal  cohesion  refers  to  the  strength  and  characteristics 
of  the  bonding  among  soldiers  of  a  unit,  while  vertical  cohesion  re- 
fers to  the  bonding  between  soldiers  and  leaders. 

To  understand  vertical  cohesion  and  the  bonding  that  occurs  be- 
tween soldier  and  leader  in  a  cohesive  unit,  one  must  answer  the 
question:  Why  do  soldiers  follow  leaders  into  combat? 

Much  of  the  answer  rests  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  leader, 
whether  a  non-commissioned  or  a  commissioned  officer.  Military 
leadership  involves  enduring  and  primary  personal  relationships 
between  leader  and  soldier.  In  combat,  few  personal  relationships 

f)ass  the  close  and  intense  relationship  that  develops  between  the 
eader  and  soldiers  in  high-performing  cohesive  units.  Soldiers  in 
danger,  when  survival  is  threatened,  become  acutely  aware  of  their 
leader.  Soldiers  desire  strong  leaders  who  are  capable  of  success- 
fully dealing  with  dangerous  situations. 

A  successful  leader  has  many  sources  of  power  that  cause  sol- 
diers to  follow.  Leaders  have  coercive  and  reward  powers  and 
power  that  comes  from  the  control  of  information,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual expertise  in  mihtary  skills.  The  most  potent  source  of  a  lead- 
er's power,  however,  is  the  leader's  ability  to  cause  the  soldier  to 
identify  with  the  leader.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  a  leader's  refer- 
ent power.  Successful  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  co- 
hesive units  relay  a  strong  sense  of  personal  care,  competence,  and 
security  to  their  soldiers,  which  relieves  soldier  anxiety  and  gains 
a  degree  of  influence  and  control  over  members  of  their  units,  often 
associated  with  charismatic  leaders. 

To  quote  from  research  published  in  1985,  the  key  to  achieving 
this  quality  of  leadership  is  similarity  of  values  among  soldiers  and 
leaders.  Such  powerful  leadership  is  most  dependent  on  close  per- 
sonal relationships  between  leaders  and  subordinate  soldiers.  Its 
great  influence  stems  directly  from  the  intense  identification  of  the 
soldier  with  hi?  immediate  leader. 

Often  a  leader  approaches  the  stature  of  a  loved  and  respected 
parent  or  of  the  charismatic  leader  who  demonstrates  consistently 
the  Weberian  quality  of  grace  or  the  ability  to  consistently  handle 
difficult  situations  well. 

In  cohesive  armies,  the  formation  of  such  close  ties  between  sol- 
diers and  leaders  is  not  a  matter  of  individual  initiative  or  chance 
but  of  official  policy. 

The  general  effects  of  the  acceptance  of  openly  homosexual  sol- 
diers on  unit  cohesion  and  unit  effectiveness  can  be  projected  with 
some  confidence.  Much  is  known  about  the  attitudes  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  this  issue.  Additionally,  the  experiences  of  for- 
eign military  forces  offer  little  support  for  the  inclusion  of  openly 
gay  soldiers  in  any  army.  In  fact,  the  weight  of  evidence  on  this 
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issue  probably  suggests  that  gay  soldiers  serving  openly  will  prob- 
ably detract  from  unit  performance. 

First,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  soldiers  bond  best  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally  when  their  differences  are  minimized  and 
shared  values  and  expectations  about  behavior  dominate  the  small 
group. 

In  view  of  the  survey  data  available,  the  long-term  problems  as- 
sociated with  gays  serving  openly  appear  to  be  major  ones.  The 
data,  taken  primarily  from  the  Moskos,  Miller  survey  and  the  LA. 
Times  survey  and  other  surveys,  shows,  for  example  that: 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  soldiers  oppose  lifting  the  ban. 

Ninety  percent  believe  their  privacy  would  be  violated. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  male  soldiers  in  this  recent  poll  believe 
that  homosexuality  is  abnormal  and  deviant. 

Al30ut  70  percent  of  the  American  public  has  consistently  said 
that  over  the  past  20  years  that  the  homosexual  lifestyle  is  always 
wrong.  This  has  been  a  constant  statistic;  there  has  been  little 
change  up  or  down  on  that  over  the  20-year  period. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  male  soldiers  believe  homosexuals  serving 
openly  would  be  very  disruptive  for  discipline. 

Eighty-one  percent  predict  gays  would  face  violence  at  the  hands 
of  other  service  members. 

Forty-five  percent  of  enlisted  soldiers  say  they  would  not  remain 
in  the  Army  if  gays  were  allowed  to  serve  openly. 

Sixty  percent  of  male  soldiers  disagreed  that  allowing  gays  to 
serve  openly  will  increase  soldiers'  acceptance  of  homosexuals. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  large  numbers  of  resignations  or  wide- 
spread incidents  of  violence  would  result  if  homosexuals  were  al- 
lowed to  serve  openly,  however.  In  my  opinion,  a  much  more  prob- 
ably effect  would  be  a  quiet  division  in  the  ranks  into  "we"  and 
"they"  groups,  and  that  would  significantly  decrease  cohesion  and 
combat  performance,  to  have  that  cleavage  emerge  in  any  combat 
unit. 

Many  who  advocate  lifting  the  gay  ban  say  that  the  Armed 
Forces  should  have  no  problem  with  homosexuals  serving  openly. 
They  see  it  as  largely  a  matter  of  issuing  the  necessary  orders, 
changing  regulations,  and  following  up  with  leadership  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  rules,  accompanied  by  reeducation  and  sensitivity 
training. 

Those  who  believe  this  course  would  result  in  the  continuation 
of  high  unit  performance  levels  have  a  profound  misunderstanding 
of  leadership  in  combat  units. 

Sensitivity  training  is  of  limited  usefulness.  It  serves  primarily 
to  put  soldiers  on  notice  that  certain  behavior  and  attitudes  are  not 
approved.  This  type  of  reeducation  does  not  change  values. 

More  significantly,  a  major  result  would  very  likely  be  the  sig- 
nificant weakening  of  vertical  bonding  between  soldiers  and  their 
leaders.  Sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  captains  who  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  building  cohesive  units  on  the  basis  of  common 
values  would  instead  be  placed  in  the  intolerable  position  of  chang- 
ing deeply-held  values  of  over  90  percent  of  their  soldiers  to  accom- 
modate the  values  of  1  to  2  or  3  percent  of  the  units. 
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The  rights  of  heterosexuals  to  basic  privacy  values,  widely  ac- 
cepted in  society,  as  well  as  unresolved  normative  issues  about  mo- 
rality, would  be  completely  ignored  in  that  sort  of  administrative 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Small  unit  leaders  would  be  put  in  the  position  of  instructing  the 
great  majority  of  soldiers,  78  percent  by  survey,  that  the  values 
they  learned  at  home  from  parents  and  Sunday  School  and  church 
or  from  friends  are  no  longer  approved  or  tolerated  in  the  militaij. 
That  process  would  be  even  more  difficult  if  the  leader  trying  to  do 
this  were  gay  himself  or  herself. 

The  results  for  combat  effectiveness  are  potentially  devastating. 
Such  policy  changes  would  deny  leaders  and  units  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  leadership,  the  referent  power  that  causes  the  soldier 
to  strongly  identify  with  the  leader  and  follow  him  on  the  battle- 
field. Instead  leaders  would  have  to  rely  more  on  their  power  to  co- 
erce, which  has  been  shown  repeatedly  to  be  the  least  eflFective 
leadership  style. 

To  require  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  change  prematurely  on  this 
issue  before  such  changes  are  widely  acceptable  to  U.S.  society  and 
to  those  Americans  who  serve  in  the  armed  forces  will  cause  this 
issue  to  fester  unresolved  for  years. 

The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  if  gays  are  allowed  to  serve 
openly,  long-term  conflict  and  cleavage  would  likely  result  in  units. 
Combat  effectiveness  would  decrease,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  in- 
creased casualties,  and  greater  difficulty  in  mission  accomphsh- 
ment  should  be  expected. 

Very  briefly,  the  relevance  for  the  U.S.  military  of  foreign  mih- 
tary  experiences  on  this  issue  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  are  no  significant  numbers  of  homosexuals  serving  suc- 
cessfully and  openly  in  any  foreign  military  force.  The  foreign  mili- 
tary force  with  perhaps  the  most  homosexuals  serving  openly  are 
the  Dutch.  They  have  almost  20  years  experience  in  allowing  homo- 
sexuals to  serve,  and  they  are  still  experiencing  a  persistent  high 
level  of  conflict  and  cleavage  in  their  unit. 

In  spite  of  a  very  liberal  and  determined  approach  involving  sen- 
sitivity sessions,  reeducation,  special  counselors,  as  well  as  sup- 
portive leadership  and  regulations,  homosexuals  still  are  not  widely 
accepted  in  the  Dutch  ranks,  and  the  great  majority  of  Dutch  ho- 
mosexuals stay  in  the  closet. 

Reservations  exist  about  the  combat  effectiveness  of  other  armies 
often  cited  as  policy  examples  in  support  of  lifting  the  ban.  During 
an  extensive  visit  to  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  the  U.K, 
and  Israel,  as  well  as  from  discussions  with  many  Russian  general 
officers  that  I  had,  it  became  evident  that  Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Denmark  give  a  higher  priority  to  individual  civil  rights 
than  to  military  readiness.  In  the  Dutch  and  the  Danish  cases,  this 
is  a  matter  of  record. 

In  those  European  armies,  as  well  as  Israel,  that  are  more  con- 
cerned with  readiness  and  warfighting,  homosexuals  are  not 
banned,  but  there  is  an  informal  practice  in  these  armies  that  has 
been  described  by  Charlie  Moskos  as:  "We  won't  ask;  you  don't  talk 
or  flaunt."  In  practice,  this  means  that  for  the  most  part  gays  stay 
mostly  in  the  closet  in  these  armies. 
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The  press  and  the  media  have  largely  presented  this  issue  as  one 
of  civil  rights  for  homosexuals.  They  have  completely  ignored  the 
very  real  issue  of  military  effectiveness,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
heterosexuals  to  privacy.  This  issue  and  the  conflict  surrounding  it 
should  not  be  transferred  into  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  To  do  so  at 
this  time  would  be  to  significantly  lessen  the  military  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  units  and  threaten  the  accompHshment  of  future  U.S.  mili- 
tary objectives.  In  the  event  of  war,  this  would  result  in  higher 
U.S.  casualties. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Colonel  Henderson.  We 
will  now  move  to  Professor  Segal,  and,  sir,  you  may  proceed  in  any 
fashion  you  choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  R.  SEGAL,  PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND,  COLLEGE  PARK 

Mr.  Segal.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  direct  the  military  sociology  program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park,  where  I  am  also  affiliated  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Security  Studies.  I  have  been  involved  for 
about  25  years  in  research  on  military  manpower  and  personnel  is- 
sues. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  from  1973  to 
1975,  I  directed  the  sociological  research  program  at  the  Army  Re- 
search Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  the  insti- 
tute that  Colonel  Henderson  later  assumed  command  of  In  that 
role,  I  was  responsible  for  the  Army's  race  relations  research  pro- 
gram and  played  a  role  in  the  design  of  the  Army's  early  research 
efforts  in  gender  integration,  including  Project  Athena,  tne  integra- 
tion of  women  into  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point,  and  the 
studies  designed  to  find  out  what  impact  the  incorporation  of 
women  in  operational  units  would  have. 

Through  the  last  decade,  I  have  been  studying  U.S.  Army  infan- 
trymen assigned  to  the  multinational  force  and  observers  in  the 
Sinai,  including  spending  time,  a  very  warm  time,  in  the  Sinai  with 
a  battalion  from  the  7th  Infantry  Division.  During  1987-1988,  I 
was  visiting  professor  of  sociology  at  West  Point,  and  in  1992  I  held 
the  S.L.A.  Marshall  at  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  vou  about  four  issues:  lifting  the 
ban  on  homosexuals  serving  in  the  American  armed  forces;  what 
strategy  should  be  followed  if  the  ban  is  lifted;  what  the  experience 
of  forcing  military  forces  with  integration  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori- 
entation has  been;  and  what  the  relevance  of  the  foreign  experience 
is  to  the  debate  on  the  appropriate  policy  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  obviously  cannot  do  much  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  these 
issues  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  been  asked  to  confine  my  ini- 
tial statement  to.  I  am  submitting  a  more  extensive  written  testi- 
mony dealing  particularly  with  the  experience  of  foreign  military 
forces,  which  includes  bibliographical  references  to  the  research  re- 
ports that  I  cite,  should  you  wish  to  consult  them  further,  and  I 
would  Hke  this  more  extensive  statement  inserted  into  the  record. 
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To  get  my  position  clearly  on  the  record- 


The  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  done  that  early  on. 

Mr.  Segal.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

To  get  my  position  clearly  on  the  record  for  purposes  of  our  dis- 
cussion today,  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  general  trend  for  an  in- 
creasing tolerance  for  homosexuals  in  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
Western  world.  Policies  regarding  integration  of  homosexuals  in 
the  military  have  followed  these  changes,  albeit  at  a  slower  rate. 

Practices  involving  homosexuals  in  the  military  across  a  number 
of  Western  democratic  nations  have  differed  from  official  policy, 
sometimes  reflecting  greater  tolerance  and  sometimes  less. 

The  number  of  nations  that  officially  exclude  homosexuals  from 
the  military  is  diminishing.  While  these  foreign  nations  have  dif- 
ferent force  structures  and  missions  than  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
I  think  they  serve  as  important  indicators  of  the  direction  of  global 
social  change. 

The  United  States  of  America,  prior  to  January  of  this  year,  in 
terms  of  the  consistency  of  its  policies  and  practices  regarding  the 
accession  and  continued  service  of  homosexuals  in  the  military,  was 
the  least  tolerant  of  the  nations  that  I  have  studied. 

I  would  recommend  lifting  the  ban  as  an  acknowledgement  of  on- 
going social  changes  that  I  believe  are  inevitable,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  there  are  no  data  that  would  indicate  that  military 
effectiveness  would  be  undermined  if  the  ban  were  lifted,  and  as 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  cross-national  experience  suggests 
that  lifting  the  ban  is  likely  to  have  very  little  impact  on  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  major  impact  will  be  to  free  homosexuals,  who,  as  we  know, 
already  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  from  the  burdens  of  having  to 
lie  about  their  sexual  orientations  and  wonder  who  was  looking 
over  their  shoulders. 

While  there  are  demands  of  varying  levels  of  intensity  in  several 
countries  for  the  right  of  homosexuals  to  serve,  relatively  few  ho- 
mosexuals actually  seem  to  serve,  and  fewer  still  make  public 
statements  about  their  sexuality. 

Lifting  the  ban  would  enable  us  to  move  more  effectively  to  man- 
age the  process  of  sexual  orientation  integration,  using  lessons 
learned  from  the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  much  because  of 
their  differences  from  us  as  because  of  their  similarities,  and  from 
our  experience  in  racial  and  gender  integration. 

These  lessons  include  the  importance  of  moving  incrementally, 
which  is  the  way  the  policy  process  in  this  nation  unfolds,  rather 
than  trying  to  achieve  dramatic  social  change  of  an  instant. 

They  include  the  importance  of  establishing  standards  of  conduct 
that  specify  for  military  personnel  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  will 
not  be  tolerated,  both  in  terms  of  bringing  their  sexuality  into  the 
workplace  and  in  terms  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

They  include  insistence  on  the  responsibility  of  leaders  to  assure 
that  tnese  standards  are  adhered  to,  and  they  include  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  educational  programs  to  be  conducted 
throughout  the  military  career  to  sensitize  armed  forces  personnel 
to  the  subtleties  of  one  of  the  major  leadership  challenges  of  the 
21st  century,  the  management  of  diversity. 
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My  interest  in  the  topic  of  homosexuals  in  the  military  is  very 
recent  and  comes  from  a  broader  concern  with  military  manpower 
and  personnel  policies  in  the  context  of  an  ongoing  worldwide  trend 
referred  to  variously  as  the  democratic  revolution,  the  citizenship 
revolution,  or  the  globalization  of  humanity. 

The  major  manifestation  of  this  revolution  is  the  extension  of 
citizenship  rights  and  responsibilities,  both  in  the  political  system 
and  in  the  workplace,  to  previously  excluded  groups.  I  regard  mili- 
tary service  as  a  citizenship  obligation,  and  in  the  context  of  volun- 
teer military  forces,  as  an  employment  opportunity  as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Armed  Forces,  the  citizenship  revo- 
lution can  be  seen  in  racial  integration,  in  the  ongoing  process  of 
gender  integration,  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  age  of  political  ma- 
jority from  21  to  18  during  the  Vietnam  War  to  acknowledge  the 
full  citizenship  of  young  men  who  could  be  drafted  and  asked  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  country. 

People  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  including  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  more 
recently  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  Waller,  who  sat  on  a  panel  with  me  at 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  last  week,  have 
taken  issue  with  the  parallels  that  have  been  suggested  between 
racial  discrimination  and  sexual  orientation  discrimination. 

You  will  note  in  my  written  testimony  that  analysts  from  several 
nations  other  than  the  United  States  have  commented  on 
similarities  between  racial  or  ethnic  integration,  gender  integra- 
tion, and  integration  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  that  I  in  no  way  argue  or  assume  that  the 
historical  experiences  of  African  Americans,  women,  and  homo- 
sexuals have  been  the  same.  Each  of  these  groups  brings  distinct 
dimensions  and  experiences  to  the  citizenship  revolution.  Their 
major  commonality  is  in  the  reactions  of  the  dominant  groups  in 
society  to  all  of  them  and  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  in  the 
past  for  the  exclusion  of  each  of  them  from  full  military  participa- 
tion. 

Equal  treatment  of  previously  excluded  groups  is  not  the  sole  cri- 
terion in  this  social  change.  Another  is  the  impact  of  change  on  na- 
tional security,  and  this  issue  of  effectiveness  or  readiness  came  up 
in  our  discussions  this  morning. 

One  specific  component  of  national  security  concerns  has  been 
the  impact  of  change  on  unit  cohesion.  Another  is  the  ability  of  ex- 
cluded groups  to  adapt  to  elements  of  the  military  lifestyle  that  are 
essential  to  performance  and  national  security. 

With  regard  to  every  group  I  have  studied  in  every  nation  with 
which  I  am  familiar  standards  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  have  been 
held  up  to  an  effectiveness  criterion.  When  we  dealt  with  issues  of 
racial  and  gender  integration  in  our  armed  forces,  a  major  concern 
was  what  impact  such  integration  would  have  on  performance.  We 
moved  incrementally  on  both  of  these  fronts. 

Given  the  general  criterion  of  impact  on  national  security,  I 
would  argue  that  some  forms  of  discrimination  are  both  tolerable 
and  necessary.  We  continue  to  accept  the  exclusion  from  the  armed 
forces  of  the  bottom  decile  of  our  military  age  eligible  population, 
Category  5s,  on  the  dimension  of  mental  aptitude.  They  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  problematic  in  terms  of  discipline  and  perform- 
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ance,  and  equal  treatment  there  takes  second  place  to  their  ability 
of  the  military  to  provide  for  our  national  security. 

Additional  justifiable  criterion  regarding  the  inclusion  of  poten- 
tially excluded  groups  is  their  ability  to  adapt  to  the  military  life- 
style. Interestingly,  we  allow  vegetarians  and  people  who  eat  ko- 
sher food  to  serve  in  the  military,  but  we  do  not  adapt  our  menus 
in  our  military  dining  facilities  for  their  needs.  We  expect  them  to 
find  ways  to  adapt  to  the  military  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  we  currently  exclude  Sikhs  from 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  despite  their  very  long  and  honorable 
martial  tradition,  because  they  could  not  or  would  not  adapt  to  the 
demands  of  our  military  culture. 

I  believe  that  such  adaptation  is  a  justifiable  consideration  in  our 
deliberations  on  who  will  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Another  social  trend  toward  greater  demands  for  accountability 
and  the  application  of  valid  criteria,  places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
us  as  a  Nation,  to  demonstrate  that  currently  excluded  groups  will 
have  a  negative  impact  on  performance  or  will  be  unable  to  adapt 
to  the  military.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the  luxury  of  merely 
asserting  that  we  believe  that  performance  will  be  undermined. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Prepaked  Statement  of  David  R.  Segal,  Ph.D 
Mr.   Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  four  issues:  Lifting  the  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals serving  in  the  American  Armed  Forces;  what  strategy  should  be  followed  if 
the  ban  is  lifted;  what  the  experience  of  foreign  military  forces  with  integration  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  has  been;  and  what  the  relevance  of  the  foreign  expe- 
rience is  to  the  debate  on  the  appropriate  policy  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  obviously  cannot  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  these  issues  in  the  5  minutes 
allotted  to  me  for  my  initial  statement.  I  am  submitting  more  extensive  written  tes- 
timony, primarily  on  the  experience  of  foreign  military  forces,  which  includes  biblio- 
graphical references  to  the  research  reports  I  cite,  should  vou  wish  to  consult  them 
further.  I  would  like  this  more  extensive  statement  inserted  in  the  record. 

To  get  my  position  clearly  on  the  record  for  purposes  of  our  discussion  today,  I 
find  that  there  has  been  a  general  trend  toward  increasing  tolerance  for  homo- 
sexuals in  the  democratic  nations  of  the  Western  world.  Policies  regarding  integra- 
tion of  homosexuals  in  the  military  have  followed  these  changes,  albeit  at  a  slower 
rate.  Practices  involving  homosexuals  in  the  military  have  diflered  from  oflicial  pol- 
icy, sometimes  reflecting  greater  tolerance  and  sometimes  less.  The  number  of  na- 
tions that  oflicially  excludes  homosexuals  from  the  military  is  diminishing.  While 
these  nations  have  different  force  structures  and  missions  than  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  they  serve  as  important  indicators  of  the  direction  of  global  social  change. 

The  United  States  of  America  prior  to  January  of  this  year,  in  terms  of  the  con- 
sistency of  its  policies  and  practices  regarding  the  accession  and  continued  service 
of  homosexuals  in  the  military,  was  the  least  tolerant  of  the  nations  that  I  have 
studied.  I  would  recommend  Ufting  the  ban  as  an  acknowledgement  of  ongoing  social 
changes  that  I  believe  are  inevitable,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  there  are  no  data 
that  indicate  that  militaiy  effectiveness  would  be  undermined  if  the  ban  were  lifted, 
and  as  an  acknowledgement  that  the  cross-national  experience  suggests  that  lifting 
the  ban  is  likely  to  have  very  little  impact  on  our  Armed  Forces.  The  major  impact 
will  be  to  free  homosexuals  who,  as  we  know,  already  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
from  the  burdens  of  having  to  lie  about  their  sexual  orientations  and  wonder  who 
is  looking  over  their  shoulders.  While  there  are  demands  of  varying  levels  of  inten- 
sity in  several  countries  for  the  right  of  homosexuals  to  serve,  relatively  few  homo- 
sexuals actually  seem  to  serve,  and  fewer  still  make  public  statements  about  their 

sexuaUty.  «.     .     ,  xl  r  i 

Lifting  the  ban  would  enable  us  to  more  effectively  manage  the  process  ol  sexual 
orientation  integration,  using  lessons  learned  from  the  experiences  of  other  nations, 
as  much  because  of  their  differences  from  us  as  because  of  their  similarities,  and 
from  our  own  experience  in  racial  and  gender  integration.  These  lessons  include  the 
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importance  of  moving  incrementally,  which  is  the  way  the  policy  process  in  this  Na- 
tion unfolds,  rather  than  trying  to  achieve  dramatic  social  change  of  an  instant. 
They  include  the  importance  of  establishing  standards  of  conduct  that  specify  for 
military  personnel  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  will  not  be  tolerated,  both  in  terms 
of  bringing  their  sexuality  into  the  work  place  and  in  terms  of  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  minorities.  They  include  insistence  on  the  responsibility  of  leaders  to  as- 
sure that  these  standards  are  adhered  to.  They  include  importance  of  establishing 
educational  programs  to  be  conducted  throughout  the  military  career  to  sensitize 
Armed  Forces  personnel  to  the  subtleties  of  one  of  the  major  leadership  challenges 
of  the  21st  century:  the  management  of  diversity. 

The  Citizenship  Revolution 

My  interest  in  the  topic  of  homosexuals  in  the  military  is  very  recent,  and  comes 
from  a  broader  concern  with  military  manpower  and  personnel  policies  in  the  con- 
text of  an  ongoing  worldwide  trend  referred  to  variously  as  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion, the  citizenship  revolution,  or  the  globalization  of  humanity.  The  major  mani- 
festation of  this  revolution  is  the  extension  of  citizenship  rights  and  responsibilities, 
both  in  the  political  system  and  in  the  workplace,  to  previously  excluded  groups.* 
I  regard  military  service  as  a  citizenship  obligation,  and  in  the  context  of  volunteer 
military  forces,  as  an  employment  opportunity  as  well. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Armed  Forces,  the  citizenship  revolution  can  be  seen 
in  racial  integration,  in  the  ongoing  process  of  gender  integration,  and  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  age  of  political  majority  from  21  to  18  during  the  Vietnam  War  to  acknowl- 
edge the  full  citizenship  of  young  men  who  could  be  drafted  and  asked  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  country.  People  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  including  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and,  more  recently,  Lt.  Gen. 
Calvin  Waller,  who  sat  on  a  panel  with  me  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  week,  have  taken  issue  with  the  parallels  that  have  been  sug- 
gested between  racial  discrimination  and  sexual  orientation  discrimination.  You  will 
note  in  my  written  testimony  that  analysts  from  several  nations  other  than  the 
United  States  have  commented  on  similarities  between  racial  or  ethnic  integrationl 
gender  integration,  and  integration  on  the  basic  of  sexual  orientation.  Let  me  be 
very  clear  that  I  in  no  way  argue  or  assume  that  the  historical  experiences  of  Afri- 
can Americans,  women,  and  homosexuals  have  been  the  same.  Each  of  these  groups 
brings  distinct  dimensions  and  experiences  to  the  citizenship  revolution.  Their  major 
commonality  is  in  the  reactions  of  the  dominant  groups  in  society  to  all  of  them, 
and  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  in  the  past  for  the  exclusion  of  each  of  them 
from  full  military  participation. 

Equal  treatment  of  previously  excluded  groups  is  not  the  sole  criterion  in  this  so- 
cial change,  bother  is  the  impact  of  change  on  national  security.^  One  specific  com- 
ponent of  national  security  concerns  has  been  the  impact  of  change  on  unit  cohesion. 
Another  is  the  ability  of  excluded  groups  to  adapt  to  elements  of  the  military  life- 
style that  are  essential  to  performance  and  national  security.  With  regard  to  every 
group  considered,  in  every  nation  with  which  I  am  familiar,  standards  of  inclusion 
or  exclusion  have  been  held  up  to  an  effectiveness  criterion.  When  we  dealt  with 
issues  of  racial  integration  and  gender  integration  in  our  Armed  Forces,  a  major 
concern  was  what  impact  such  integration  would  have  on  performance.  We  moved 
incrementally  on  both  of  these  fronts. 

Given  the  general  criterion  of  impact  on  national  security,  I  would  argue  that 
some  forms  of  discrimination  are  both  tolerable  and  necessary.  We  continue  to  ac- 
cept the  exclusion  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  bottom  docile  of  our  military  age- 
eligible  population  on  the  dimension  of  mental  aptitude.  They  have  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  problematic  in  terms  of  discipline  and  performance. 

An  additional  justifiable  criterion  regarding  the  inclusion  of  potentially  excluded 
groups  is  their  ability  to  adapt  to  the  military  lifestyle.  We  allow  vegetarians  and 
people  who  eat  kosher  food  to  serve  in  the  military,  but  we  do  not  adapt  the  menus 
in  our  military  dining  facilities  to  their  needs.  We  expect  them  to  find  ways  to  adapt 
to  the  military.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we  currently  exclude  Sikhs  from 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army  despite  their  long  martial  tradition,  because  they  could  not 
or  would  not  adapt  to  the  demands  of  our  military  culture.  I  believe  that  such  adap- 
tation is  a  justifiable  consideration  in  considering  who  will  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  social  trend,  toward  greater  demands  for  accountability  in  the  application 
of  valid  criteria,  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  us  as  a  nation  to  demonstrate  that 
currently  excluded  groups  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  performance,  or  will  be 
unable  to  adapt  to  the  military,  should  we  decide  to  continue  their  exclusion.  I  do 
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not  believe  we  have  the  luxury  of  merely  asserting  that  we  believe  that  performance 
will  be  undermined. 

The  issue  of  cohesion.  Assertions  were  made  in  the  1940s  that  the  presence  of  Af- 
rican-American soldiers  in  previously  all  white  units  would  undermine  unit  cohe- 
sion and  thereby  effectiveness.  More  recently,  arguments  have  been  made  that  the 
integration  of  female  soldiers  in  previously  all-male  units  would  undermine  cohesion 
and  thereby  effectiveness:  cohesion  came  to  be  defined  as  male  bonding.  However, 
the  impact  of  racial  integration  and  gender  integration  on  cohesion  has  been  mini- 
mal, and  any  impact  on  effectiveness  has  been  so  small  as  to  be  unmeasurable.^ 
There  are  currently  assertions  that  sexual  orientation  integration  will  similarly  un- 
dermine cohesion.  It  is  now  defined  as  heterosexual  male  bonding. 

Much  of  the  contemporary  discussion  of  military  cohesion  is  rooted  in  research 
conducted  by  Samuel  StoufTer  and  his  associates  on  American  soldiers,  and  by  Ed- 
ward Shils  and  Morris  Janowitz,  who  were  responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  data 
from  the  interrogation  of  German  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  European  Theater.''  How- 
ever, the  World  War  II  research  on  cohesion  in  both  the  German  and  American  ar- 
mies tends  to  be  selectively  remembered  and  misinterpreted,  both  in  the  policy  and 
in  the  research  communities.  Stouffer  did  not  find  that  cohesion  was  the  major  thing 
that  kept  soldiers  going  in  combat:  prayer  or  religion  was,  although  cohesion  was 
an  important  factor.^  Shils  and  Janowitz  did  not  find  that  social  similarity  was  the 
major  thing  that  German  soldiers  captured  in  France  reported  as  their  primary 
combat  motivator.  Fear  of  what  would  happen  to  their  families  in  Germany  if  they 
deserted  or  surrendered  was.  Primary  group  cohesion  was  important,  but  Shils  and 
Janowitz  did  not  demonstrate  that  primary  group  cohesion  was  undermined  by  ho- 
mosexual tendencies.  Let  me  share  with  you  a  portion  of  their  published  report  on 
the  data  produced  from  P.O.W.  interrogations  that  I  have  never  seen  cited,  although 
it  would  appear  to  be  central  to  the  current  debate.  They  wrote:® 

The  stability  and  military  effectiveness  of  the  military  primary  group 
were  in  large  measure  a  function  of  the  "hard  core"  who  approximated 
about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  enlisted  men  .  .  .  [they]  had  definite 
homo  erotic  tendencies  and  accordingly  placed  a  very  high  value  on  tough- 
ness', manly  comradeliness,  and  group  solidarity. 

The  assertion  seems  to  be  that  even  in  a  Germany  that  put  overt  homosexuals 
in  camps,  primary  group  solidarity  in  the  Wehrmacht  was  based  in  part  on  latent 
homosexual  tendencies  that  were  manifested  by  behavior  that  was  assertively  mas- 
culine rather  than  effeminate.  I  introduce  this  observation  not  to  argue  that  we 
should  encourage  homosexuality  in  the  American  military  in  order  to  generate  cohe- 
sion, but  rather  to  point  out  that  the  one  piece  of  research  of  which  I  am  aware 
that  addresses  this  issue — a  piece  of  research  that  is  widely  cited  in  the  military 
cohesion  literature —  throws  into  question  the  assertion  that  homosexual  tendencies 
will  necessarily  underline  unit  cohesion.'' 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

Most  nations  with  which  I  am  familiar  do  not  categorically  exclude  homosexuals 
from  military  service.  Some  of  those  that  in  the  past  have  excluded  homosexuals 
have  changed  their  policies  in  recent  years.  I  know  of  no  nation  that  in  the  past 
has  admitted  homosexuals  and  has  recently  moved  to  exclude  them.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  nations  which  exclude  homosexuals  from  military  service  has  declined. 

The  Anglo-American  Nations.  The  major  group  of  nations  that  in  recent  history 
has  been  concerned  with  homosexuals  in  the  military  is  composed  of  the  Anglo- 
American  nations:  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  AustraHa,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Northern  Ireland.  These  nations  share  a  more-or-less  common  cultural 

heritage.  n  ^  .  •     j 

Reporting  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  a  conference  m  Baltimore  organized 
by  Professor  Charles  Moskos  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Dr.  Cathy  Downes,  an  analyst 
in  the  Oflice  of  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff  of  New  Zealand  reported  the  following: » 
.  .  .  arguments  challenging  the  exclusion  of  homosexuals  from  armed 
forces  have  been  raised.  These  flow  from  changes  in  the  parent  societies  of 
these  armed  forces.  For  example,  the  change  between  early  and  late  cold 
war  periods  is  also  the  time  period  in  which  there  is  a  significant  shift  in 
societal  attitudes  toward  tolerance  of  homosexuality  ...  If  the  relation- 
ship between  social  change  and  military  reponse  holds  true,  the  gradual 
normalization  of  homosexuality  in  larger  societies,  which  is  a  1980s  phe- 
nomenon, is  likely  to  be  increasingly  refracted  in  military  forces  of  the 
1990s. 
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Dr.  Downes  was  prescient.  As  you  know,  late  last  year,  Australia  set  aside  its  ex- 
clusion. New  Zealand  began  to  move  toward  a  policy  change  after  our  presidential 
election,  but  seems  to  have  delayed  further  consideration  until  the  direction  that  the 
United  States  will  take  is  clear. 

At  the  same  conference,  Col.  Franklin  Pinch,  who  holds  a  Ph.D  in  military  soci- 
ology and  who  at  the  time  wag  the  ranking  behavioral  scientist  in  the  Canadian 
Forces,  reported:  ® 

The  Canadian  Forces  are  preparing  a  defense  involving  homosexuality 
which  is  before  the  courts.  While  these  outcomes  cannot  be  prejudged,  two 
points  are  relevant:  First,  the  tribunal  on  the  employment  of  women  did  not 
accept  the  argument  that  cohesion  and  morale  would  be  impaired  by  the 
introduction  of  women,  since  it  was  based  largely  on  "customer  preference" 
(i.e.,  that  men  would  not  accept  women),  ana  it  is  unlikely  to  be  accepted 
for  other  issues;  second,  the  Canadian  public,  and  especially  opinion  lead- 
ers, are  generally  not  supportive  of  such  exclusions  .  .  .  sexual  behavior 
that  is  disruptive  may  well  supplant  concerns  regarding  sexual  orientation. 

Again,  the  statement  was  prescient.  Canada  has  set  aside  its  exclusion,  as  one 
part  of  a  more  general  human  rights  movement.  I  spoke  with  Dr.  Pinch  last  week. 
He  is  retired  from  the  Canadian  Forces  and  is  now  doing  research  on  the  impact 
of  their  policy  change.  He  indicated  that  in  the  few  months  since  the  change,  there 
has  been  no  impact  act  of  the  policy  change  on  recruitment  or  retention,  nor  have 
there  been  incidents  of  harassment  of  homosexuals.  Homosexuals,  for  their  part, 
have  not  made  declarations  of  their  sexual  orientations.  The  experience  in  Australia 
seems  to  be  similar. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  particularly  interesting  case,  because  it  highlights  the 
direction  of  social  change,  reflects  a  frequently  found  divergence  between  official  pol- 
icy and  actual  practice,  and  exemplifies  a  commonly  found  pattern:  that  of  limited 
tolerance.  In  terms  of  official  policy,  when  most  homosexual  acts  were  decriminal- 
ized in  the  1967  Sexual  Offenses  Act,  the  British  military  was  exempted  from  de- 
criminalization. In  May  1991,  a  parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Forces  recommended  decriminalization  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  well,  and  in  June 
1992  the  government  accepted  this  recommendation.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
implement  this  decision.  While  decriminalized,  homosexuality  is  — still  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  military  service  and  is  grounds  for  denial  of  enlistment  or  instant 
dismissal.  TTius,  the  official  policy  is  one  of  exclusion.  However,  military  personnel 
are  not  asked  about  their  sexual  orientations.  The  practice  is  to  not  act  unless  they 
call  attention  to  themselves.^"  Indeed,  if  their  orientations  become  known  but  they 
are  not  openly  engaged  in  homosexual  behavior,  they  might  be  counselled  and 
warned  against  misconduct,  rather  than  discharged.*'^ 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 

Most  of  our  other  NATO  allies  do  not  exclude  homosexuals.  The  exceptions  are 
Turkey,  Greece  (where  homosexuality  is  regarded  as  a  mental  illness)'^  and  Italy, 
although  Italy,  like  Great  Britain,  while  it  has  exclusionary  policies,  does  not  seem 
to  be  completely  exclusionary  in  practice,  and  Turkey  does  not  ask  about  sexual  ori- 
entation at  entry. 

(jrermany  is  an  especially  interesting  case,  because  like  Great  Britain,  it  manifests 
a  major  difference  between  policy  and  practice,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  other 
than  the  United  States  prior  to  January  1993,  it  is  in  practice  the  least  tolerant 
nation  on  which  I  have  information. 

Currently,  Germany  in  principle  regards  homosexuals  as  fit  for  military  service. 
However,  in  practice  very  lew  homosexuals  seem  to  serve.  Unlike  most  nations,  Ger- 
many asks  conscripts  and  volunteers  about  their  sexual  orientations.  Many  homo- 
sexual young  men  seem  to  apply  for  alternative  civilian  service  rather  than  serving 
conscripted  military  service.  Those  who  are  conscripted,  if  they  reveal  their  sexual 
orientation  during  in-processing,  are  likely  to  be  mustered  out  as  "deficient  in  mili- 
tary aptitude,"  thereby  avoiding  both  military  service  and  alternative  civilian  serv- 
ice. Regular  servicemen  and  volunteers  are  not  officially  rendered  unfit  for  military 
service  by  homosexuality,  nor  can  they  be  discharged  for  homosexual  orientation.  If 
they  are  discovered  to  be  homosexual  and  have  served  for  more  than  4  years,  they 
are  not  discharged  before  their  term  of  service  is  completed.  However  if  their  ori- 
entations become  known,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  assume  supervisory  positions. 
They  may  be  restricted  from  high-security  assignments.  Junior  officers  within  3 
years  of  commission  may  be  discharged  on  grounds  of  unfitness  for  a  career  as  an 
officer.  Homosexuality  has  been  decriminalized  in  German  society,  and  homosexual 
behavior  by  military  personnel  off  duty  is  not  prosecuted.  However,  the  German 
courts  have  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Bundeswenr  to  prosecute  soldiers  for  homo- 
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sexual  acts  while  on  duty.  Molesting  a  subordinate  is  grounds  for  discharce.  L«ss 
serious  offenses  may  be  punished  oy  demotion,  ban  on  promotions,  and  salary 

cuts.^^ 

A  more  common  pattern  in  Europe  might  be  labelled  laissez-faire  or  benign  ne- 
glect. Spain,  for  example,  decriminalized  homosexuality  in  the  military  in  1984, 
making  sexual  orientation  simply  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  France  takes  a  simi- 
lar position.  ijr 

Two  of  France's  foremost  military  sociologists,  Professors  Bernard  Boene,  head  ol 
the  sociology  program  at  the  French  Military  Academy,  and  Michel  Martin,  of  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  reported  the  following  at  Professor  Moskos's  1993  con- 
ference: ** 

As        [a]        Catholic        [country,        France]  .  .  .  tolerated        deviant 
behavior  .  .  .  because  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  is  current.  This  ex- 

Slains  why  one  finds  great  military  figures  with  known  homosexual  ten- 
encies,  or  why  homosexuaUty  was  proverbial  among  colonial 
troops  .  .  .  Today  the  issue  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  military,  though  the 
recognition  of  homosexuality  in  the  civilian  sphere  has  become  a  fact.  In  the 
military,  it  is  shrouded  in  a  kind  of  silence  that  does  not  express  embar- 
rassment, but  a  complete  lack  of  interest.  The  clue  may  be  that  most  homo- 
sexuals are  screened  out  or  self-selected  out.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
France,  the  gay  movement  as  well  as  the  feminist  movement,  from  the 
1960s  until  today  has  had  a  strong  anti  militarist  tradition. 

Belgium  likewise  holds  a  position  of  benign  neglect.  There  are  no  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations  discriminating  against  homosexuals  in  the  military,  as  long  as  they  sep- 
arate their  personal  and  professional  lives.  In  the  past,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Para-commando  regiment,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  function  of 
the  commanders  preference  rather  than  service  policy.  Soldiers  whose  sexual  behav- 
ior is  abusive  of  peers,  i.e,.  harassment,  or  disruptive  of  the  unit  are  subject  to  reas- 
signment or  medical  discharge.*''  ,.,    .  xT*rn/-w 

A  similar  lack  of  interest  is  noted  in  Switzerland,  which  is  not  a  NAIO  nation. 
Karl  Haltiner  reported  in  1991:  *« 

Homosexuality  itself  has  never  been  a  reason  for  military  exclusion.  If  as 
a  result  of  homosexual  behavior  social  or  psychological  problems  occur,  an 
inspection  for  leave  in  the  psychiatric-meaical  manner  is  possible  but  not 
compulsory.  The  highest  military  lawyer  laconically  remarked  in  1985:  "The 
problem  of  homosexuality  does  not  exist  in  the  Swiss  army." 

Benign  neglect  was  characteristic  of  at  least  one  of  the  countries  of  the  old  War- 
saw Pact  as  well.  Jerzy  Wiatr,  the  foremost  Polish  military  sociologist  (and  now  a 
legislator,  I  believe),  reported: " 

In  the  Polish  armed  forces  there  are  no  laws  discriminating  against  homosexuals. 
I  have  also  not  found  instances  of  extra-legal  discrimination  ...  In  Poland,  be- 
cause of  the  intensity  of  conformity  in  publicly  accepted  norms  of  sexual  behavior, 
homosexuality  remains  taboo.  People  do  not  reveal  their  homosexuality,  not  because 
of  laws,  but  because  of  informal  social  control  ...  be  fact  that  the  armed  forces 
do  not  discriminate  against  homosexuals  does  not  mean  that  they  are  accepted. 
Rather  it  can  be  said  that  as  far  as  the  military  structure  is  concerned,  they  simply 
do  not  exist. 

Where  some  nations  like  England  practice  limited  tolerance  of  homosexuals  in  the 
military,  and  others  like  France  and  Belgium  practice  benign  neglect,  still  others 
treat  homosexuals  in  the  miliUry  as  a  privileged  minority  or  as  the  beneficiaries 
of  human  rights  programs.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for  example,  while  up 
until  the  late  1970s  draflees  were  asked  about  their  sexual  orientations,  and  homo- 
sexuals were  registered  and  in  some  cases  forced  out,  draflees  are  no  longer  asked 
about  sexual  orientation  nor  are  homosexuals  registered.  However,  homosexual 
draftees  can  avoid  military  service,  with  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  among  coun- 
tries, by  claiming  that  their  sexual  orientation  is  psychologically  incompatible  with 
military  service.™  Thus,  control  over  whether  the  homosexual  draftee  serves  is  in 

his  hands.  j-      v 

The  Netherlands  probably  represents  the  most  tolerant  position  regarding  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military.  Jan  van  der  Meulen  reports  that:  *® 

The  acceptance  and  integration  of  women,  ethnic  minorities,  and  homo- 
sexuals in  the  armed  forces  was  initiated  as  principle  and  policy  before  the 
end  of  the  cold  war. 
He  also  notes  that  members  of  all  three  groups  continue  to  experience  some  dis- 
crimination. 
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Because  the  Netherlands  are  among  the  most  open  and  tolerant  of  nations  with 
regard  to  homosexuality  in  the  military,  they  have  been  in  a  position  to  conduct  re- 
search and  undertake  policy  initiatives  to  make  integration  work.  In  a  major  1991 
survey  of  military  personnel,  a  very  small  proportion  of  personnel  reported  them- 
selves to  be  homosexual  or  lesbian  [about  1  percent  of  men,  3.5  percent  of  women). 
Most  heterosexual  military  personnel  expressed  tolerance  for  the  rights  of  homo- 
sexuals, but  30  percent  of  male  respondents  indicated  that  they  woiild  respond  in 
a  hostile  or  aggressive  manner  if  a  colleague  turned  out  to  be  homosexual.  Known 
homosexuals  are  effectively  excluded  from  social  activities.  Most  homosexuals  in  the 
service  seem  to  prefer  not  to  declare  their  sexual  orientation.^" 

The  Defense  Minister  has  established  a  Commission  for  Advice  and  Coordination 
on  Homosexuality  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  homosexuals  in  the  service  have  their 
own  union.  The  approach  in  the  Netherlands  is  to  avoid  blaming  the  victims  of  sex- 
ual orientation  discrimination,  and  to  sensitize  the  heterosexual  majority  to  the 
rights  of  homosexuals  through  training  and  counselling. 

DOMINANT  PATTERNS 

There  seems  to  be  consensus  within  the  international  community  of  social  sci- 
entists who  study  the  military  that  regardless  of  national  policies,  some  individuals 
with  homosexual  orientations  have  managed  to  serve  undetected  in  the  military 
forces  of  virtually  all  Western  nations.  The  numbers  at  any  given  time  seem  to  be 
relatively  small.  There  is  also  consensus  that  most  homosexuals  in  the  military  do 
not  "come  out,"  but  rather  prefer  their  sexual  orientations  to  be  a  private  matter. 
Even  where  policy  and  law  allow  them  to  serve,  very  few  soldiers  openlv  declare 
themselves  to  be  homosexual,  perhaps  because  there  is  a  risk  of  gav  bashing  and 
of  career  costs  to  going  public.  Even  in  those  countries  with  non-exclusionary  poli- 
cies, open  homosexuals  may  find  themselves  referred  for  psychiatric  counselling,  and 
excluded  from  certain  units  and  certain  assignments.  The  citizenship  revolution 
does  not  unfold  without  problems.  ^ 

The  most  common  pattern  cross-nationally  seems  to  be  military  forces  that  dont 
ask  about  sexual  orientation,  whether  or  not  they  have  exclusionary  policies  and  gay 
soldiers  who  don't  flaunt  their  lifestyle,  reflecting  the  fact  that  public  behavior  is 
driven  primarily  by  normative  expectations,  not  by  laws  and  regulations,  and  het- 
erosexuality  is  the  dominant  social  norm.  Moreover,  exclusion  of  one's  sexuality  alto- 
gether from  the  work  place  is  an  emergent  norm  that  affects  these  patterns. 

Because  these  nations  are  primarily  small  countries  that  neither  have  the  range 
of  missions  nor  the  international  responsibilities  of  the  United  States,  while  I  be- 
lieve that  a  lifting  of  the  ban  is  justified,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afibrd  to  adopt 
the  laissez-faire  or  benign  neglect  posture  that  most  of  them  do.  The  fact  that  dis- 
crimination against  homosexuals,  real  or  perceived,  continues  even  in  the  most  tol- 
erant countries,  suggests  that  should  our  ban  be  lifted,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
deal  pro  actively  with  residual  problems  rooted  in  sexual  orientation  discrimination. 
I  believe  that  our  actions  shouhi  involve  specification  of  the  behaviors  that  will  not 
be  tolerated,  including  both  sexual  behavior  and  acts  of  discrimination  against  ho- 
mosexuals. I  believe  that  our  military  leadership  will  not  have  the  luxury  of  making 
believe  that  homosexuals  do  not  exist,  but  rather  will  have  to  actively  enforce  be- 
havioral standards.  I  would  include  in  evaluations  of  their  general  performance  the 
degree  to  which  they  do  so.  I  believe  that  training  at  every  point  in  the  military 
life  cycle  will  be  necessary  to  sensitize  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  human  resource 
management  parameters  of  an  increasingly  diverse  force. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Professor  Segal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  would  like  to  thank  all  four  of  you  for  your  contribution  to  these 
proceedings  thus  far  in  the  nature  of  your  opening  statements. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  each  of  vou  at  this  point,  now  that 
all  four  of  the  panelists  have  heard  each  other,  to  comment  on  the 
siiject  matter  which  has  been  raised  by  other  panelists  that  may 
have  precipitated  your  desire  to  respond,  as  I  noted  that  several  of 
you  took  notes  when  the  other  was  speaking,  in  order  to  engage  the 
panelists  in  some  cross-fertilization,  a  short  phrase,  to  seek  some 
controversial  change  to  enlighten  us. 

I  would  start  with  Professor  Herek. 
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Mr.  Herek.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments.  I  note  that  the  point  was 
raised  by  Colonel  Gregor  about  the  problems  of  having  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military  who  would  be  privately  engaging  in  sodomy 
and  the  problems  that  would  ensue  if  heterosexual  personnel  were 
simply  to  ignore  such  behavior. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  sodomy  is  a  legal  term,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  involves  oral  and  anal  copulation  be- 
tween heterosexuals  as  well  as  between  homosexuals.  So  I  would 
suggest  that  ignoring  or  tolerating  private  sodomy  currently  is  the 
practice.  If  heterosexual  military  personnel  are  anything  like  civil- 
ians, then  a  significant  number  of  them  engage  in  acts  of  sodomy 
in  their  sexual  behavior,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  would  be  vio- 
lating the  law  in  that  regard  and  that  others  probably  are  looking 
the  other  way  or  ignoring  that  fact,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
has  had  an  effect  on  morale. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  statistics  that 
were  cited  by  Colonel  Henderson  regarding  the  Los  Angeles  Time 
and  the  Moskos  surveys.  I  have  to  say  I  have  not  read  the  report 
from  the  Moskos  survey;  I  have  read  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article, 
and  I  have  been  given  verbal  descriptions  of  the  Moskos  survey. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  neither  of  them  were  based  on  rep- 
resentative samples.  So  I  think  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
trying  to  look  at  those  statistics  as  telling  us  something  about  what 
the  actual  numbers  or  proportions  of  people  in  the  military  who 
hold  certain  beliefs  might  be. 

I  also  think  that  we  nave  to  recognize  that  currently  there  is  con- 
siderable social  support  for  people  in  the  military  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  in  public  ways. 

I  think  that  there  is  relatively  little  support  for  people  in  the 
military  to  express — I  am  sorry;  did  I  say  that  right? — there  is 
great  support  for  people  to  express  support  for  the  ban,  for  the  cur- 
rent policy.  I  think  there  is  little  support  for  expressing  opposition 
to  the  ban. 

We  certainly  know  that  when  there  are  social  pressures  regard- 
ing which  opinions  are  acceptable,  this  has  an  effect  on  the  opin- 
ions that  people  do  express. 

Finally,  one  other  comment  related  to  Colonel  Henderson's  re- 
marks, it  is  true  that  we  see  in  some  national  surveys  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  population  consistently  says  that  they  believe  that 
homosexuality  is  always  wrong.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  in 
those  same  surveys  we  see  similar  majorities  supporting  rights  of 
free  speech  and  other  civil  liberties  for  people  who  are  homosexual, 
and  we  also  see  a  steady  trend  in  other  surveys  that  have  been 
conducted  over  the  last  15  years  in  which  people  support  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  lesbians  and  gay  men  in  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations, including  in  the  military. 

It  seems  that  people  are,  in  fact,  able  to  hold  complex  opinions. 
They  can  separate  their  moral  beliefs,  perhaps,  from  their  political 
beliefs  or  their  personal  beliefs.  People  are  able  to  say:  I  may  dis- 
approve of  someone  else's  behavior;  I  may  not  believe  in  their  reli- 
gion; I  may  not  believe  in  their  political  philosophy;  I  may  not  be- 
lieve in  their  sexual  orientation;  but  I  can  still  support  them  as  a 
human  being,  and  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  same  basic 
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liberties  that  I  have.  I  think  that  is  an  important  concept  to  keep 
in  mind. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Colonel  Gregor? 
Colonel  Gregor.  Yes.  In  taking  my  notes,  the  first  thing  that  I 
need  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  a  definitional  problem. 

Psychologists,  academics,  and  the  public  are  permitted  to  con- 
strue the  meaning  of  the  term  "homosexual"  in  any  manner  they 
choose  to.  Officers  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  re- 
quired to  construe  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  In  accordance  with  military  regulations,  'Tiomosexual"  is  a 
person  who  has  admitted  that  they  have  committed  or  intend  to 
commit  homosexual  acts. 

Currently  the  Federal  law  proscribes  all  forms  of  homosexual 
acts,  and  therefore  the  statement  within  the  military  context  is  an 
admission  that  the  individual  has  or  intends  to  commit  an  act  in 
violation  of  the  Code,  that  is  the  definition  that  is  understood  with- 
in the  troop  population,  and  I  cannot  in  my  testimony  admit  any 
other  definition,  since  that  is  the  only  definition  that  officers  can 
use  under  the  law. 

I  have  been  president  of  a  discharge  board  for  homosexuality.  I 
have  prosecuted  homosexuals,  as  well  as  heterosexuals,  for  sodomy. 
If  an  individual  walks  up  to  me — and  I  can  testify  this  is  true — 
and  says  that  an  act  of  sodomy  has  been  committed,  it  is  the  offi- 
cer's obligation  to  investigate  that  individual's  admission. 

So  the  difference,  the  very  large  difference,  between  civilian  soci- 
ety and  the  military  community  is  that  the  commander  is  respon- 
sible for  both  the  on-duty  and  off-duty  conduct  of  the  unit  mem- 
bers, and  he  is  responsible  for  understanding  their  statements  in 
accordance  with  existing  law.  That  creates  for  him  an  obligation  to 
investigate  if  an  individual  admits  to  that. 

Now  I  am  certain  that  is  the  case,  because  the  law  requires  that 
when  an  individual  admits  to  his  commander  that  he  is  homo- 
sexual, that  the  commander  is  obliged  to  show  him  the  definition 
of  that  term  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  he  must  acknowledge 
in  writing  that  is  what  he  means  when  he  makes  that  statement. 
Therefore  so  long  as  these  acts  are  proscribed  by  law,  the  officer 
has  no  other  lawful  recourse  but  to  investigate  or,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulation,  to  proceed  for  the  administrative  discharge. 

Now  if  the  committee  would  like  later,  I  will  explain  the  history 
of  the  development  of  that  policy,  but  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  the  military  context,  and  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
lawfully  made  by  a  military  commander. 

The  second  observation  that  I  would  like  to  add  is  Dr.  Segals. 
He  is  absolutely  correct  that  we  currently  exclude  Sikhs,  and  Sikhs 
have  a  fine  military  tradition,  and  there  is  still  a  Sikh  unit  serving 
within  the  British  Armed  Forces  in  Hong  Kong. 

We  permitted  the  induction  and  enlistment  of  Sikhs  from  1958 
to  1981.  I  can  speak  fi-om  personal  experience  of  what  the  effect  of 
small  numbers  of  Sikhs  within  the  units  is. 

The  individual  Sikh  does  not  present  a  problem,  although  he  can- 
not adhere  to  the  established  discipline.  But  all  other  members  of 
the  organization,  in  viewing  the  fact  that  the  Sikh  is  outside  that 
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rule,  would  like  to  emulate  the  Sikh  in  his  behavior;  that  is,  go 
unshaven  or  allow  his  hair  to  grow. 

It  is  more  the  response  of  the  group  to  the  fact  that  this  particu- 
lar member  is  outside  the  established  discipline  that  creates  the 
groblem.  It  was  not  until  the  court  ruled  that  we  could  exclude 
ikhs  and  did  not  have  to  honor  his  First  Amendment  free  exercise 
rights  that  we  were  permitted  to  exclude  Sikhs  in  1981. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Colonel  Henderson? 

Colonel  Henderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  in  this  morning's  testimony  that  Congressman  Andrews 
made  the  point  that  there  is  no  data  that  he  was  aware  of  that 
showed  that  the  inclusion  of  homosexuals  in  the  military  affected 
cohesion. 

Then  David  Segal  just  mentioned  that  there  is  no  data  that  says 
that  this  would  affect  performance. 

I  think  that  is  a  little  bit  disingenuous,  because  we  do  not  need 
to  study  something  directly  to  be  able  to  generalize  validly  and  sci- 
entifically about  it.  In  other  words,  we  know  a  lot  about  cohesion 
and  its  effects  on  combat  performance,  but  we  did  not  get  that 
knowledge  by  watching  combat  units  in  combat  in  actual  wars.  We 
got  it  through  other  means.  We  can  follow  that  same  methodology 
to  go  ahead  and  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  reliability  of  what  the 
effects  would  be  if  you  did  go  ahead  and  put  gays  and  lesbians  in 
the  military. 

So  the  fact  that  we  have  not  specifically  studied  and  done  re- 
search specifically  on  the  effects  of  homosexuals  and  their  effects 
on  performance  should  not  preclude  other  scientific  observations 
which  are  just  as  valid. 

The  other  point  about  Dr.  Herek's  statement  about  the  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  that  always  thinks  that  the  homo- 
sexual lifestyle  is  wrong,  I  think  that  is  right.  I  agree  with  him. 
Other  data  shows  that,  for  instance,  there  is  an  increasing  tolera- 
tion of  opening  up  the  workplace  for  homosexuals. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  one  has  remained  constant  in  terms 
of  whether  it  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  lifestyle,  and  the  other  one  is 
becoming  more  open  and  more  tolerant  in  certain  areas. 

So  the  question  before  the  committee  is  really:  Do  you  equate 
military  service  with  being  a  job  and  thus  apply  that  set  of  statis- 
tics, or  do  you  look  at  the  other  ones  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong 
and  apply  that  to  the  military  environment? 

That  is  all  I  have  right  now.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Professor. 

Mr.  Segal.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  briefly  on  the  point  of  Sikhs,  I  do  not  want  to  cross  swords 
with  you,  but  I  am  reminded  that  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  adult  Sikhs  were  complaining  about  the  decadent  younger 
generation  who  insisted  on  cutting  their  hair  and  shaving  their 
beards,  which  is  a  somewhat  different  cultural  orientation  than  the 
rest  of  America  was  concerned  about  with  regard  to  the  younger 
generation  in  that  time  period. 

Let  me  extend  our  discussion  of  cohesion,  if  I  may.  Military  ana- 
lysts have  known  about  the  importance  of  cohesion  to  military  per- 
formance basically  in  the  written  record  at  least  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  sometime  shortly  after  our  Civil  War. 
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But  in  the  American  military,  the  major  times  that  that  argu- 
ment is  rolled  out  is  when  we  are  trying  to  keep  somebody  out  of 
the  military.  Assertions  were  made  in  the  1940s  that  the  presence 
of  African-American  soldiers  in  previously  all-white  units  would 
undermine  unit  cohesion  and  thereby  undermine  effectiveness. 

More  recently  arguments  have  been  made  that  integration  of  fe- 
male soldiers  into  previously  all-male  units  would  undermine  cohe- 
sion and  thereby  effectiveness. 

Cohesion  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  became  defined  as 
male  bonding.  However,  I  was  asked  to  review  the  literature  on 
those  phenomena  in  the  mid-1980s  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
National  Defense  when  they  were  litigating  regarding  opening  all 
specialties  to  women,  and  what  my  review  of  the  scientific  lit- 
erature suggested  is  that  the  impact  of  racial  integration  and  gen- 
der integration  on  cohesion  has  been  minimal,  and  any  impact  on 
effectiveness  has  been  so  small  as  to  be  unmeasurable. 

There  are  currently  assertions  that  sexual  orientation  integration 
will  similarly  undermine  cohesion.  Cohesion  is  now  defined  as  het- 
erosexual male  bonding. 

Much  of  the  contemporary  discussion  of  military  cohesion  is  root- 
ed in  World  War  II  research  that  Colonel  Henderson  referred  to, 
research  conducted  by  Samuel  Stouffer  and  his  associates  on  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  by  Edward  Shils  and  Morris  Janowitz,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  interpretation  of  data  fi-om  the  interrogation  of 
Grerman  prisoners  of  war  in  the  European  theater. 

However,  the  World  War  II  research  on  cohesion  in  both  the  Ger- 
man and  the  American  armies  tends  to  be  selectively  remembered 
and  misinterpreted,  both  in  the  policy  community  and  in  the  re- 
search community. 

Stouffer  did  not  find,  as  some  people  have  alleged,  that  cohesion 
was  the  major  thing  that  kept  soldiers  going  in  combat,  ^yhat  he 
actually  found  was  that  prayer  or  religion  was  the  major  thing.  Co- 
hesion was  an  important  factor,  but  it  was  not  as  central  as  we 
now  reconstruct  it  to  have  been. 

Shils  and  Janowitz  did  not  find  that  social  similarity  was  the 
major  thing  that  German  soldiers  captured  in  France  reported  as 
their  primary  combat  motivator.  Fear  of  what  would  happen  to 
their  families  in  Germany  if  they  deserted  or  surrendered  was 
what  kept  them  going.  Primary  group  cohesion  again  was  impor- 
tant, but  it  was  not  the  most  important  thing. 

Equally  important  for  our  purposes  here,  Shils  and  Janowitz  did 
not  demonstrate  that  primary  group  cohesion  was  undermined  by 
homosexual  tendencies. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  portion  of  their  published  report  on  the 
data  produced  from  POW  interrogations  that  I  have  now  seen  in 
the  Hterature  once,  and  that  is  because  I  read  it  into  my  testimony 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  never  seen  this 
cited,  although  Shils  and  Janowitz  are  widely  cited,  and  this  issue 
seems  to  be  central  to  the  debate. 

They  wrote:  'The  stability  and  military  effectiveness  of  the  mili- 
tary primary  group  were  in  large  measure  a  function  of  the  hard 
core,  who  approximated  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  enlisted 
men.  They  had  definite  homo  erotic  tendencies  and  accordingly 
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placed  a  very  high  value  on  toughness,  manly  comradliness,  and 
group  solidarity." 

The  assertion  seems  to  be  that  even  in  Germany,  a  Germany 
that  put  overt  homosexuals  in  camps,  primary  group  solidarity  in 
the  Wehrmacht  was  based  in  part  on  what  seemed  to  be  latent  ho- 
mosexual tendencies  that  were  manifested  by  behavior  that  was  as- 
sertively masculine  rather  than  feminine. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Very  interesting. 

Congressman  Spence,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Spence.  Might  we  go  vote? 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  The  Chairman  has  gone  over  to  vote.  I  will  try 
to  keep  going,  or  would  you  rather  wait  until  he  comes  back? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  would  rather  wait. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Well,  let  me  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  then 
we  may  have  to  break,  depending  on  whether  the  Chairman  gets 
back  in  time. 

Mr.  Geren.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes? 

Mr.  Geren.  Would  you  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Sure. 

Mr.  Geren.  Rather  than  going  to  another  question,  I  think  that 
Professor  Segal  just  challenged  a  number  of  points  that  Colonel 
Henderson  had  made  in  his  paper.  Would  it  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  ask  him  to  respond  to  those?  Just  so  we  do  not  break  the 
continuity  of  it,  if  the  Chair  would  give  leave  to  that. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  we  want  to  make  it  a  de- 
bate between  our  witnesses.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is,  there 
are  two  fields  of  thought  there. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  two  Colonels  is,  you 
said  that  there  have  been  people  who,  in  other  countries,  have  said: 
"We  don't  ask,  and  you  don't  flaunt." 

Now  how  different  is  that  from  the  President's  policy  he  is  pro- 
posing? Is  he  not  saying  that  the  U.S.  policy  would  be:  We  don't 
ask,  and  you  don't  flaunt;  because  he  is  not  changing  the  conduct 
code? 

Colonel  Henderson.  Basically  that  assumes  that  if  a  homosexual 
comes  into  the  military  and  asserts  his  homosexuality,  that  is  be- 
havior, and  that  is  talking  about  their  flaunting  it,  and  then  that 
would  not  be  permissible. 

If  he  comes  in  and  nobody  says  anything,  nobody  asks  him,  he 
does  not  say  anything,  then  there  is  no  problem  in  terms  of  cohe- 
sion or  unit  performance  or  what  have  you,  because  you  do  not 
have  at  that  point  these  factors  that  present  cleavage  in  a  unit. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  So  if  we  put  the  Clinton  proposal  in  effect  and 
you  do  not  change  the  conduct  code,  which  they  have  not  proposed, 
then  how  are  we  any  different,  unless  you  are  just  saying  that  by 
the  mere  fact  that  someone  could  say  they  were  homosexual  and 
not  be  dismissed?  That  alone  would  be  flaunting  it,  just  saying  it? 

I  think  a  flaunt  requires  more  action. 

Colonel  Henderson.  I  think  the  quote  was:  "Don't  talk  and  don't 
flaunt."  In  other  .vords  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  come  out  in 
the  open  and  assert  your  homosexual  orientation  or  not.  If  you  do 
that,  then  at  that  point  you  bring  into  action  to  some  degree  all 
these  data  that  I  read  about.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  people 
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right  there  in  the  military  are  against  you;  90  percent  do  not  want 
to  room  with  you,  because  you  are  going  to  violate  their  privacy 
and  so  on. 

So  just  by  saying,  "I  am  homosexual",  in  an  open  manner  in  the 
military,  you  run  against  these  data  that  I  cited. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  they  have  rights.  I  mean,  they  have  rights 
to  protest,  obviously,  if  their  actions  are  violative. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Ma'am,  the  problem  historically  has  revolved 
around  the  fact  that  the  commander  is  responsible  for  conduct  both 
on  and  off-duty,  24  hours  a  day.  If  you  bring  in  a  group  of  people 
and  you  do  not  identify  them,  the  assumption  in  the  organization 
is  not  that  everybody  is  heterosexual;  the  assumption  is  that  I  do 
not  know  what  the  organization  is  composed  of.   But  that  does 

not 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  But  you  do  not  now,  right?  There  is  no  way  to 

see 

Colonel  Gregor.  Yes,  you  do.  You  have  the  putative  assumption, 
because  everybody  is  interrogated,  that  everybody  who  has  entered 
is  heterosexual.  That  is  a  legal  fiction,  it  creates  an  organizing  as- 
sumption, but  it  also  creates  an  interpretation  of  all  the  other  prob- 
ing things  that  we  do,  such  as  the  medical  history  and  the  inquiries 
into  past  personal  conduct  in  high  school,  et  cetera. 

The  definition  of  what  a  homosexual  is  is  going  to  have  to  be  de- 
fined within  the  law,  because  historical  evidence  is  that  29  to  33 
percent  of  those  who  enter  identify  themselves,  and  many  of  them 
identify  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  discharge.  So  you 
are  still  going  to  have  to  define  for  legal  purposes  what  that  term 
means. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  I  think  I  am  going  to  have  to  adjourn  the  hear- 
ing, because  the  Chairman  isn't  back  yet.  But  I  have  not  quite  sort- 
ed that  out.  I  will  be  right  back,  and  we  will  temporarily  adjourn 
so  we  can  vote. 

Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Since  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  room, 
the  Chair  will  take  this  great  opportunity  to  engage  the  witnesses. 

Even  colleagues  who  will  give  lip  service  to  the  notion  that  some 
of  us  start  at  the  point  that  this  is  a  civil  rights  issue  will  then 
say:  However,  the  question  is  one  of  effectiveness,  readiness,  which 
then  ultimately  comes  down  to  the  question  of  cohesion.  Everything 
now  is  turning  on  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  the  panel,  and  I  would  like  to  challenge 
Colonel  Henderson,  since  all  of  his  paper  was  on  the  issue  of  cohe- 
sion, and  suggest  to  Colonel  Henderson  that  in  this  gentleman's 
opinion,  cohesion  at  best  is  a  temporary  condition.  If  it  is  a  tem- 
porary condition,  then  the  question  is:  How  do  we  close  the  window 
of  discomfort  in  that  temporariness? 

Let  me  explain  what  I  am  attempting  to  say.  If  the  whole  issue 
of  combat  preparedness,  combat  readiness,  comes  down,  as  the  gen- 
tleman made  as  the  quintessential  point  of  his  paper,  what  makes 
a  fighting  force  capable  of  fighting  is  unit  cohesion,  unit  cohesion 
is  based  on  the  similarity  or  the  sameness  of  the  unit. 

Now  gays  and  homosexuals  in  our  society — and  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  numbers  in  the  military — are  not  great  numbers.  You 
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may,  if  they  step  forward  and  say,  "I  am  gay  or  lesbian,"  recognize 
them.  If  they  do  not,  you  do  not  know  who  they  are.  But  a  black 
American,  for  the  most  part,  you  would  know  a  black  American. 

Now  let  us  go  back  historically  for  a  moment,  because  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion  is  being  argued  in  the 
context  of  this  issue,  when  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion  was  discussed 
in  the  context  of  race  just  a  few  decades  ago,  the  visceral  reaction 
must  have  been  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  perhaps  on  a  geo- 
metric basis,  even  more  powerful.  People  argued,  unit  cohesion 
would  fall  apart.  We  share  different  values;  we  share  different  atti- 
tudes. Unit  cohesion  will  break  down;  and  therefore,  the  fighting 
force  and  effectiveness. 

But  that  was  because  of  people's  racial  attitudes,  discrimination, 
prejudice,  racism — a  temporary  condition.  We  are  today  several 
years  intellectually  and  politically  beyond  where  we  were  when 
that  started,  and  the  Chair  would  suggest  that  tomorrow  we  will 
be  substantially  farther  down  the  road  on  the  issue  of  gays  and  les- 
bians serving  in  the  military  than  we  are  today,  because  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  to  be  a  temporary  condition. 

As  someone  said,  to  advocate  change  is  a  progressive  idea,  but 
it  is  not  all  that  progressive  to  come  to  grips  with  the  notion  that 
cohesion  is  a  temporary  idea.  You  may  not  like  me  at  first,  but  to 
know  me  is  to  love  me.  So  that  cohesion  is  a  temporary  thing. 

I  thought  that  radical  Dellums  from  Berkeley  was  the  devil  in- 
carnate until  I  came  to  Congress  and  foimd  out  he  is  a  lovable  guy, 
okay? 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  So  then  unit  cohesion?  We  work  together.  A  tem- 
porary condition. 

What  this  whole  debate  now  comes  down  to — pardon  my  personal 
reference — ^if  what  this  whole  debate  comes  down  to  is  combat  ef- 
fectiveness, combat  readiness,  and  the  quintessential  point  around 
which  that  issue  turns  is  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion,  trust,  similar- 
ity, shared  goals,  ability  to  communicate,  et  cetera,  the  Chair 
would  suggest  strongly  that  that  is  at  best  a  temporary  condition, 
and  that  temporary  conditions  can  be  overcome. 

When  we  had  to  overcome  the  temporary  condition  of  unit  cohe- 
sion falling  apart  because  black  people  were  integrating  the  mili- 
tary, then  we  had  to  educate  the  white  folks  in  the  military.  So 
now  black  and  white  and  red  and  yellow  and  brown  fight  side  by 
side. 

The  question  of  unit  cohesion  never  comes  up  anymore  on  that 
issue.  So  if  that  is  the  question,  as  a  modern  society,  if  your  major 
argument  is,  what  makes  a  fighting  force  competent  is  unit  cohe- 
sion, then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  as  a  group,  my  colleagues  at 
a  political  level  should  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tem- 
porary condition  and  that  as  a  society  it  does  make  sense  for  us 
to  take  steps  to  move  us  beyond  our  fears  and  our  ignorance  as  a 
way  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  to  cohesion,  if  it  is  based  on 
stereotypes,  fear,  ignorance,  lack  of  understanding,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  because  that  is  what  this  society  ostensibly  is  all  about. 

I  offer  that  as  a  challenge.  I  would  like  the  panel  to  engage  at 
that  level. 
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Colonel  Gregor.  Sir,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  two  is- 
sues. In  racially  integrating  the  Armed  Forces,  no  one  asked  us  not 
to  identify  the  population  that  was  coming  in.  In  fact,  those  who 
were  joining  wanted  to  be  identified.  They  wanted  to  correct  all 
medical  and  other  difficulties  that  they  might  have  faced  in  a  soci- 
ety that  did  not  provide  appropriate  medical  care.  They  wanted  to 
correct  all  deficiencies  they  might  have  had  in  education. 

When  blacks  were  integrated  into  the  Armed  Forces,  we  scrubbed 
their  personal  histories.  We  identified  their  personal  needs,  and  we 
managed  their  assignments.  We  did  everything  to  assist  in  the 
process.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  an  anonymous  population. 

Every  proposal  that  I  have  seen  says:  Do  not  identify  these  peo- 
ple. 

The  question  is:  If  I  am  a  commander  responsible  for  an  individ- 
ual's well-being,  on  duty  and  off,  why  is  it  that  I  am  not  permitted 
to  identify  this  population,  and  if  I  cannot  identify  this  population, 
how  is  that  I  am  to  survey  the  conduct  of  my  men  or  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  who  join,  if  I  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  I  am 
to  protect  or  how  it  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  behave  toward  them? 

Because  of  the  size  of  this  population,  we  are  talking  about  hav- 
ing sensitivity  sessions  in  whose  presence  one  does  not  even  know 
whether  there  is  a  homosexual  member  serving.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. You  are  asking  to  bring  in  an  unidentified  population. 

The  population  of  blacks  was  not  an  unidentified — their  needs 
were  identified,  and  there  were  major  attempts  to  address  the 
needs  of  that  population,  so  that  they  could  fulfill  their  role  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman.  Let  me  simply 
make  this  observation,  because  I  am  eager  to  hear  from  the  other 
panelists. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  the  gentleman's  response  speaks  to  the 
issue  that  the  Chair  tried  to  point  out,  which  was  to  speak  to  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  specific  issue  that  is  being  raised  of  unit 
cohesion. 

Second,  if  the  gentleman  heard  the  testimony  yesterday  morning, 
what  people  want  to  do  is  to  not  have  to  live  that  lie  and  to  be  able 
to  function  in  a  free  and  open  way  without  retribution,  without  op- 
pression, and  without  victimization. 

We  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman,  because  the  Chair  seeks  a 
fair  and  open  exchange,  but  now  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Henderson. 

Colonel  Henderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  by  "temporary,"  you  mean  the  values  change  over  time,  I 

The  Chairman.  It  is  people's  perception  of  other  people,  like  you 
cannot  have  black  folks.  Now  that  is  no  big  deal  in  the  military. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  difference.  Someone  took  a  political 
stance  and  said:  It  will  be  done.  They  said:  It  will  be  done;  and  it 
was  done;  we  are  past  it. 

The  Chair  is  simply  saying  that  in  this  situation,  if  someone 
stands  up  and  says:  It  will  be  done;  it  will  be  done.  The  Chair  has 
the  feeling  that  this  temporary,  quote,  argument  of  unit  cohesion 
will  go  away,  and  we  will  be  dealing  with  people  in  a  very  cohesive 
fashion,  because  we  will  have  gotten  beyond  mores  and  values  and 
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ways  of  perceiving  people  that  are  perhaps  inappropriate  to  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation. 

.Ajn  I  clear? 

Colonel  Henderson.  Yes.  I  think  I  understand  exactly  what  you 
are  saying,  and  I  would  just  respond  by  saying  that  given  the  val- 
ues that  are  operative  right  now  in  the  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  there  definitely  would  be  a  problem  today  if  you  did  lift  the 
ban  openly.  You  would  have  a  problem  with  unit  performance  and 
so  on. 

Now  what  is  the  ability  of  the  American  society  to  change  its  val- 
ues here?  There  is  some  data  that  says  it  has  been  changing  in 
terms  of  job  discrimination  and  so  on;  they  are  much  more  tolerant. 
But  in  terms  of  perceived  lifestyle,  there  is  not  much  change. 

So  I  would  just  say  that  until  you  do  see  major  change  in  the 
American  society — and  that,  of  course,  is  where  we  draw  our  young 
soldiers  from — until  you  see  that  change  also  reflected  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Armed  Forces,  you  are  going  to  have  cohesion  and  unit 
performance  problems  until  you  do  get  that  change. 

Dr.  Segal  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  mentioned  the  analogy  to  the 
integration  of  black  Americans  and  so  on,  and  Dr.  Segal  mentioned 
the  women-in-combat  issue. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  analogous  in  terms  of  cohesion  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  First  of  all,  when  we  actually  did  achieve  integra- 
tion in  1953,  especially  in  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  so 
on,  that  was  done  at  that  time  with  the  direct  approval  and  so  on 
of  then  the  equivalent  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  said:  Yeah, 
we  have  to  do  this,  basically  for  manpower  reasons,  and  we  can  go 
ahead  and  deal  with  the  problems. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  say- 
ing the  same  thing  now  in  reference  to  this  particular  issue. 

Also  at  that  time  in  1953,  the  percentage  of  the  Armed  Forces 
was  only  31  percent  that  were  against  integration  of  blacks  at  that 
time.  That  is  much  different  than  the  overwhelming  percentages 
and  data  that  you  have  now  on  this  issue  against  the  integration 
of  gays  to  serve  openly  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  you  get  a  much  stronger  groundswell,  if  you  will,  from  within 
the  ranks  against  it  today  on  this  issue  than  you  had  in  1953  for 
the  black  issue. 

The  issue  of  women  serving  in  combat  and  so  on  is  really — if  the 
black  issue  is  not  really  analogous,  that  one  is  even  more  out  of 
order  to  refer  to  in  this  particular  issue. 

Women  have  done  quite  well  in  many  jobs  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  some  jobs,  however,  by  survey  and  so  on,  the  information  we 
have  gotten  back  from  serving  in  the  Gulf,  for  instance,  said  that 
those  women  who  did  serve  in  gender-mixed  units,  over  a  majority 
of  the  unit  members  rated  their  performance  below  average  com- 
pared to  men,  who  only  had  a  3  percent  below-average  rating  in 
their  performance. 

Also  the  sexual  activity  in  the  Gulf  was  extraordinarily  high. 
That  is  not  generally  well-known,  and  it  has  not  been  in  the  media, 
for  instance — I  do  not  know  why — but  there  was  a  lot  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity, and  almost  half  of  those  people  in  gender-mixed  units  said 
it  did  affect  unit  performance  negatively. 
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So,  the  evidence  is  not  all  clear  that  all  these  are  real  big  success 
pictures  in  terms  of  what  that  data  has  been. 

So  the  brief  question — the  brief  answer  to  your  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be:  If  values  did  change  within  the  American 
Armed  Forces  and  it  was  no  longer  a  point  of  contention  where  you 
had  a  strong  feeling  against  it,  then  there  would  be  no  cohesion 
problem.  But  as  long  as  you  have  these  high  percentages  that  say 
there  would  be  problems,  then  you  are  going  to  have  unit  perform- 
ance problems. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Herek. 

Mr.  Herek.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  of 
that  and  also  to  some  of  what  you  said.  I  agree  very  strongly  with 
what  you  have  said,  that  this  is — when  we  are  talking  about  prob- 
lems with  cohesion,  we  are  talking  about  a  temporary  phenomenon 
or  a  phenomenon  that  can  be  changed. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  see  so  much  opposition 
now  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  that  lesbians  and  gay 
men  are  being  portrayed  as  "them".  They  are  a  group.  They  are  a 
set  of  stereotypes  and  abstract  things  that  heterosexual  people 
have  heard  about. 

What  we  know  from  empirical  research  is  that  heterosexuals  who 
have  interacted  on  an  ongoing  basis,  who  have  established  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  person  who  is  lesbian  or  gay,  tend  generally  not  to 
hold  stereotypes  about  lesbians  and  gay  men  as  a  group  and  tend 
generally  to  feel  positively  toward  lesbians  and  gay  men  as  a 
group. 

This  fits  very  much  with  a  particular  psychological  theory  that 
is  called  "the  contact  hypothesis",  which  was  used  extensively  by 
people  who  were  looking  at  racial  desegregation,  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  in  civilian  life.  The  idea  is  that  when  you  bring  together 
members  of  a  minority  group  and  a  majority  group,  and  you  do  so 
under  conditions  that  foster  cooperation — that  provide  strong  sup- 
port for  people  to  learn  to  get  along  with  each  other  and  to  get  to 
know  each  other  as  complex  human  beings  who  may  differ  on  one 
characteristic  but  who  share  many  similarities  on  other  character- 
istics— under  those  conditions  negative  attitudes  do  change,  and 
members  of  the  majority  group  do  come  to  regard  members  of  the 
minority  as  human  beings,  as  complex  people  with  good  points  and 
bad  points,  people  that  they  may  like  or  dislike,  but  they  no  longer 
think  of  them  as  "them",  as  this  group.  Instead,  they  regard  this 
separate  as  a  collection  of  individuals.  That  is  very  important. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  we  talk  about  the  possibility  of  im- 
plementing a  policy,  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could  happen 
would  be  simply  to  announce  that  the  policy  is  changed  and  then 
to  leave  it  at  that.  Doing  so  would  mean  we  would  be  cringing  peo- 
ple together  in  contact,  but  without  providing  those  favorable  con- 
ditions. We  would  not  be  dealing  with  the  sorts  of  conflicts  that 
may  arise  or  with  the  clashes  that  may  be  perceived  because  of  all 
of  those  longstanding  stereotypes  and  prejudices. 

I  think  that  any  change  in  the  policy  inevitably  has  to  be  based 
on  are  understanding  that,  as  you  said,  there  are  going  to  be  short- 
term  problems.  There  are  going  to  be  resistances  to  it.  But  we  also 
have  to  understand  that  those  resistances  can  be  overcome  over 
time. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Professor  Segal,  do  you  have  any 
comment? 

Mr.  Segal.  Two,  Mr.  Chairman.  One,  with  regard  to  reactions  by 
soldiers  to  excluded  groups,  it  is  true  that  by  the  early  1950s  a  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  Army  personnel  indicated  no  real  problems  with  ra- 
cial integration. 

However,  in  1943,  when  we  were  dealing  with  an  Army  that  was 
not  excluding  African  Americans — they  were  there,  but  they  were 
in  segregated  units— Sam  Stouffer  did,  in  fact,  collect  data  on  how 
open  white  soldiers  would  be  on  three  dimensions  to  varying  kinds 
of  racial  integration:  Having  black  soldiers  in  their  units,  having 
black  soldiers  shop  at  the  same  PX,  having  black  soldiers  attena 
the  same  clubs. 

On  all  three  of  those  criteria,  with  blacks  already  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  over  80  percent  of  the  white  soldiers  said  that  they 
would  not  want  blacks  in  their  units,  in  their  clubs,  or  in  their  PXs. 

So  in  the  period  basically  from  1943  to  1953,  there  was  a  50  per- 
cent shift  in  the  attitudes  of  American  personnel.  Those  World  War 
n  data  notwithstanding,  we  did,  in  fact,  imder  the  pressure  of  com- 
bat, experiment  with  the  racial  integration  of  some  units  in  World 
War  II,  and  their  cohesion  did  not  fall  apart.  Indeed,  they  per- 
formed very  well,  and  that  was  one  of  the  justifications  for  the  ra- 
cial integration  of  the  Army  in  Korea. 

Second,  we  do  know  a  little  bit  about  what  happens  to  unit  cohe- 
sion when  gays  come  out,  not  from  our  own  experience,  since  we 
do  not  openly  admit  that  they  are  there  and  we  do  not  study  it. 
I  was  on  a  mctfinding  trip  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  I 
am  loathe  to  speak  about  this,  because  I  quite  honestly  do  not  re- 
member what  country  I  am  speaking  about;  I  reviewed  eight  coun- 
tries in  3  days. 

In  all  of  the  stops  I  made,  and  to  all  of  the  people  I  spoke,  I 
asked  the  question:  What  happens  in  your  military  when  gays 
come  out? 

I  believe  it  was  the  Netherlands,  but  I  do  not  want  to  swear  to 
it,  where  I  was  told:  It  depends  on  at  what  point  they  come  out. 
If  they  come  into  the  unit  and  come  out  immediately,  even  in 
Dutch  society,  which  is  the  most  tolerant  society  and  the  most  tol- 
erant military  that  I  have  come  across,  the  dominant  norms  are 
still  heterosexual,  and  there  is  still  some  distrust,  and  distrust  im- 
pacts negatively  on  cohesion.  So  basically  there  is  a  short-term  cost 
to  cohesion. 

If,  however,  somebody  has  been  serving  in  the  unit  for  a  while, 
has  proven  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  then  comes  out,  his  sexual  ori- 
entation essentially  becomes  irrelevant.  The  basic  issue  is:  Is  this 
person  capable  of  performing  as  a  soldier? 

It  is  clear  that  if  he  does  not  have  a  track  record,  he  then  has 
a  tougher  time  to  prove  himself  But  if  he  has  already  proven  him- 
self, he  does  not  lose  his  credibility,  and  cohesion  seems  not  to  be 
disrupted. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  four  of  you  for  respond- 
ing to  my  question. 

The  Chair  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
here,  in  order  to  place  the  witnesses'  responses  in  the  appropriate 
context,  the  Chair,  in  your  absence,  suggested  that  a  number  of  my 
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colleagues  said  that  what  this  issue  boils  down  to  is  the  question 
of  military  preparedness,  military  readiness,  and  that  all  of  that 
hangs  on  a  very  important  factor,  unit  cohesion. 

The  Chair  then  suggested  that,  by  definition,  unit  cohesion  is  not 
a  permanent  condition  but  a  temporary  condition.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  do  you  overcome  the  temporary  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  unit  cohesion? 

In  raising  and  propounding  the  argument,  the  Chair  simply  tried 
to  say  that  if  we  went  back — and  Professor  Segal  now  takes  us 
back  to  1943,  because  we  all  know  that  whatever  timeframe  you 
pick,  you  choose  your  statistics — ^you  go  back  to  1943,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  military  opposed  blacks  in  the  units  and  ar- 
gued the  question  of  unit  cohesion.  Yet  unit  cohesion  was  overcome. 

The  Chair  was  simply  saying  that  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  us  to  look  at,  because  we  get  beyond  the  notion  that 
this  is  some  permanent  condition,  and  then  politically  we  are  able 
to  fashion  other  kinds  of  solutions. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
panel  for  being  here  today  and  helping  us  with  this  monumental 
problem  we  have. 

I  am  looking  to  you  for  guidance  myself,  because  you  are  edu- 
cated people,  well  educated  people.  We  say  down  home:  You  are 
smart  people.  And  I  am  always  trying  to  learn  something. 

I  am  trying  to  get  beyond  the  fear  and  ignorance  that  the  Chair- 
man is  talking  about,  and  I  get  dragged  into  this  new  world  we  are 
living  in,  this  new  morality,  and  I  am  taking  sensitivity  training, 
I  guess — that  is  what  I  am  doing  right  now.  I  am  trying  to  get 
brought  up  to  speed  on  this  thing. 

I  cannot  believe  what  I  am  now  hearing.  I  think  the  world  is 
kind  of  upside  down.  Let  me  start  from  scratch  and  try  to  see  if 
I  can  ask  you  some  questions  that  will  help  me  and  help  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  were  brought  up  thinking  that  men  were  men 
and  women  were  women.  They  read  in  the  Bible  about  a  mate 
being  created  for  Adam,  and  that  mate  was  a  woman,  it  was  not 
another  man.  I  grew  up  seeing  and  thinking  that  women  and  men 
were  configured  accordingly,  that  human  beings  reproduced  this 
way.  Nature  provided  for  it. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  nature  got  short-circuited  somehow.  I 
do  not  know  what  happened  to  mix  all  this  stuff  up.  We  have  got 
men  loving  men  and  women  loving  women  and  all  kind  of  different 
groups  of  people. 

To  make  this  different  and  put  it  into  context,  I  am  hearing  all 
these  new  words  I  never  heard  before,  and  most  of  you  know  they 
have  just  been  developed  here  recently.  One  of  them  is  "gay."  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  a  daughter  named  Gay,  and,  boy,  he  goes 
into  a  fit  every  time  he  hears  that  word  used,  when  he  thinks 
about  his  daughter  being  Gay. 

What  relevance  does  it  have?  I  have  heard  that  you  can  redefine 
something  and  make  it  something  acceptable  when  it  has  been  un- 
acceptable before.  In  addition  to  "gay,"  we  hear  words  like  "alter- 
native lifestyle";  that  makes  it  easier  for  us.  "Sexual  orientation", 
"sexual  preference",  like  you  prefer  tea  or  coffee.  Just  flip  it  off  that 
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way;  it  means  no  more  than  that.  Whichever  sex  you  prefer,  take 
your  pick,  free-for-all,  both,  halfway,  and  all  the  rest. 

"Cultural  diversity",  "transgender",  and  here  lately  I  am  hearing 
a  lot,  the  word  "tolerance"  getting  into  it,  too.  You  go  back  and  try 
to  find  what  "tolerance"  means,  and  I  guess  it  means  that  you  are 
supposed  to  tolerate  anything.  Whether  it  is  bad  or  gpod,  you  toler- 
ate it.  Otherwise  you  are  bigoted,  and  something  is  wrong  with 
you.  You  are  intolerant. 

I  hear  all  these  words.  What  I  want  to  get  you  to  help  me  on, 
so  I  can  understand  it,  and  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  might 
not  understand  what  the  homosexual  lifestyle — that  is  another 
phrase,  too,  we  have — what  that  really  means?  What  are  we  being 
asked  to  accept  as  being  normal  when  we  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  normal  and  accepting  it  as  normal  brings  about 
all  these  problems  with  cohesion  and  all  the  rest  that  we  are  faced 
with? 

Can  you  separate  status,  for  instance,  from  the  homosexual  act? 
Doctor,  you  mentioned  something  about  sodomy  a  while  ago,  and 
even  as  smart  as  you  are,  you  did  not  know  whether  sodomy  meant 
just  men  and  men  or  whether  heterosexuals  could  also  be  guilty  of 
sodomy. 

I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  This  word,  sodomy  goes  back  to 
Sodom  in  the  Bible  where  men  were  doing  all  these  kind  of  things 
to  other  men  and  were  brought  to  task  for  it.  So  from  that,  we  have 
sodomy  now  as  being  a  crime.  There  are  laws  against  sodomy.  I 
looked  that  word  up,  and  the  dictionary  said  that  it  is — let  us  see — 
copulation  with  a  member  of  the  same  sex  or  with  an  animal.  So 
that  is  sodomy.  That  is  unlawful.  I  do  not  know,  is  that  unnatural, 
too?  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  that  question  for  me.  Is  that  unnatu- 
ral or  just  unlawful  or  both? 

If  so,  can  we  separate  the  status  of  a  person  and  from  the  ulti- 
mate act  that  person  engages  in,  which  is  unlawful  and  unnatural? 
I  guess  it  has  to  be  unnatural.  Otherwise  we  would  have  been 
made  differently. 

If  so,  are  we  asked,  as  society,  to  accept  something  that  is  both 
unnatural  and  illegal  into  our  society  as  being  acceptable? 

That  is  the  question  that  I  want  to  get  some  guidance  from  you 
all  on  and  help  to  convert  me  and  straighten  me  out  with  all  my 
ignorant,  bigoted  thinking. 

Mr.  Herek.  Congressman,  I  could  address  maybe  a  few  of  the  is- 
sues that  you  raised. 

My  early  point  about  sodomy  is  that  it  is  a  legal  term,  and  it  can 
be  defined  however  the  law  says  it  is  defined.  In  several  of  the 
States  in  the  United  States,  sodomy  is  defined  both  in  terms  of  het- 
erosexual and  homosexual  conduct,  and  that  is  the  case  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

In  some  of  the  States,  a  handfiil,  I  believe,  it  is  defined  only  in 
terms  of  homosexual  conduct. 

So  it  is  a  term  that  has  a  legal  definition  that  can  change,  de- 
pending upon  the  context. 

In  regard  to  your  comment  about  the  homosexual  lifestyle,  I 
think  that  an  important  point  to  bring  up  is  that  there  is  often  an 
assumption  that  we  can  talk  about  homosexuals  or  gay  men  and 
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lesbians  as  if  they  were  just  this  uniform  group,  as  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  "the  homosexual  lifestyle". 

I  would  turn  the  question  around  and  ask:  What  is  "the  hetero- 
sexual lifestyle?"  We  would  be  hardpressed  to  come  up  with  one  an- 
swer for  that,  because  we  would  look  around  us,  and  we  would  see 
so  many  different  ways  that  heterosexual  people  lead  their  lives, 
having  to  do  with  their  particular  family  situations  and  the  people 
whom  they  love  and  their  partners  and  their  choice  to  marry  or  not 
marry,  to  divorce,  whatever. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  recognize  that  those  same  sorts  of  ques- 
tions arise  when  we  look  around  at  lesbians  and  gay  men.  We  often 
ask  questions  about  what  are  homosexuals  like,  what  do  they  do. 
But  there  is  not  any  one  answer  to  that  question  in  the  same  way 
there  is  not  one  answer  to  the  question  about  what  are 
heterosexuals  like  and  what  do  they  do.  There  simply  is  not  that 
sort  of  single  group.  There  is  so  much  out  there  that  people  do  that 
is  quite  different. 

In  fact,  what  the  research  tends  to  suggest  is  that  apart  from  the 
gender  of  one's  sexual  partner  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  people 
who  identify  themselves  as  gay  or  lesbian  or  who  engage  in  homo- 
sexual conauct  are  stigmatized  in  our  society,  which  has  some  so- 
ciological consequences — apart  from  those  factors,  we  see  the  same 
range  of  human  behavior  and  human  feeling,  and  human  experi- 
ence among  lesbians  and  gay  men  as  we  do  among  heterosexuals. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Sir,  the  meaning  of  the  term  (sodomy)  for  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  defined  by  the  law,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "homosexual"  is  defined  by  the  law.  An  officer  of 
the  United  States  is  not  permitted  to  construe  the  meaning  of  ei- 
ther word  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  law. 

The  law  defines  sodomy  for  the  Armed  Forces  as  any  unnatural 
carnal  copulation  between  persons  or  with  animals.  Other  acts  are 
described  under  Article  134,  which  describes  all  manner  of  indecent 
acts,  which  we  call  laws  against  public  decency  or  public  morals. 

The  term  "homosexual"  is  defined  in  the  law  also — that  is, 
through  regulation — and  comprehends  only  one  meaning.  It  is  a 
person  who  has  committed,  intends  to  commit,  or  desires  to  commit 
homosexual  acts.  When  an  individual  who  says  that  he  is  homo- 
sexual in  the  military,  if  he  says  I  am  gay  or  whatever  term  he 
may  use,  his  commander  is  obliged  to  ask  nim  to  read  the  legal  def- 
inition and  to  stipulate  in  writing  that  when  he  uses  the  term,  he 
means  what  the  law  says. 

Consequently,  that  is  the  only  meaning  under  the  law,  and  it  is 
the  only  meaning  when  you  are  president  of  a  discharge  board  for 
homosexuality.  I  have  been  president  of  a  discharge  board  for  ho- 
mosexuality. The  individual  appeared,  said  that  he  had  not  homo- 
sexual and  did  not  intend  to  commit  such  acts,  and  absent  a  show- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  (government  of  a  pattern  of  homosexual  be- 
havior, I  was  required  to  retain  him  in  the  service. 

So  for  definitional  purposes,  a  person  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
has  not  committed,  does  not  intend  to  commit,  or  does  not  desire 
to  commit  any  of  the  acts  is,  by  definition,  not  homosexual. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  Before  we  get  to  the  rest  of  them,  you  mentioned 
something  about  the  blood  awhile  ago,  the  cost  of  blood  banks  and 
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so  forth.  You  have  to  ask  a  question  of  people?  What  was  that 
again? 

Colonel  Gregor.  When  you  go  to  donate  blood,  the  Red  Cross 
submits  to  you  a  question  sheet  upon  which  is  a  number  of  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  your  personal  behavior. 

The  sheet  says — and  I  have  one  with  me— do  not  give  blood  if 
you  are  a  man  who  has  had  sex  with  another  man  since  1977  even 
once.  There  are  a  number  of  other  questions. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Discrimination? 

Colonel  Gregor.  Sir? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Discrimination? 

Colonel  Gregor.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  when  you 
are  asked  in  civilian  life  this  question,  you  answer  the  question  pri- 
vately, and  you  indicate  on  the  form  not  to  use  your  blood,  and  you 
depart  without  anybody  knowing  what  your  answer  was. 

In  the  military  when  we  screen  people,  normally  those  answers 
become  a  part  of  one's  medical  record. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  protect 
the  anonymity  of  a  homosexual  in  the  military,  the  answer  to  those 
kinds  of  questions  would  have  to  be  obscured.  As  a  commander, 
since  I  know  that  about  everybody  else  in  my  unit,  I  do  not  see  a 
legitimate  reason  for  not  knowing  that  fact. 

The  basic  thrust  of  my  testimony  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  do  for  the  larger  heterosexual  popu- 
lation in  terms  of  our  knowledge  of  who  they  are,  what  they  have 
done,  what  their  personal  medical  status  is,  and  maintain  the  ano- 
nymity of  the  homosexual. 

The  way  I  understand  the  history  of  this  policy  is  really  that  the 
problem  becomes  that  as  the  company  commander  probes  his  imit, 
he  will  be  intruding— that  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  your  ano- 
nymity, because  the  command  is  always  probing,  always  looking, 
always  observing,  asking  about  every  aspect  of  your  behavior  both 
on  and  off  duty.  It  is  that  aspect  of  American  military  command 
where  we  are  responsible  for  behavior  both  on  and  off  duty  that  re- 
veals the  homosexual  within  the  ranks  and  what  really  makes  it 
very  hard  for  them  within  the  ranks. 

What  I  see  is  the  proposal  to  remove  that  individual  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  command  and  his  comrades  and,  in  fact,  in  order 
to  do  that,  exclude  all  the  current  serving  members  from  the  scru- 
tiny that  we  currently  give  them. 

I  can  tell  you  how  many  times  a  woman  has  been  pregnant.  I  can 
tell  you  who  has  been  treated  for  sexually-transmitted  diseases.  I 
know  their  personal  history,  whether  they  were  treated  for  depres- 
sion. When  they  come  in,  I  ask  them  questions  about  prior  drug 
use,  juvenile  convictions,  truancy,  et  cetera.  I  know  a  lot  about  my 
people. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you  want  to  maintain  the  anonymity 
of  a  population  within  the  military,  you  are  going  to  have  to  change 
what  the  commander  knows  about  his  people.  What  I  am  really 
saying  is  that  the  commander  needs  to  know  all  that  about  his  peo- 
ple, and  he  needs  to  know  that  all  the  time. 

Colonel  Henderson.  The  definition  of  homosexual  is  beyond  my 
area  of  expertise. 
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Mr.  Segal.  I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  Dr.  Herek's  com- 
ments. I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  one  homosexual  lifestyle. 
I  think  the  stereotype  is  that  there  is  one — and  that  stereotype  is 
that — I  am  glad  our  morning  panel  is  no  longer  here — the  San 
Francisco  drag  queen  who  is  phenomenally  promiscuous  and  out  to 
seduce  every  heterosexual  he  runs  into.  There  may  be  some  of 
those  on  the  margins,  but  basically  homosexuals  tend  to  live  like 
heterosexuals,  except  for  the  gender  of  the  people  they  fall  in  love 
with. 

In  terms  of  what  sodomy  is,  under  the  UCMJ,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  it  is  not  specifically  a  homosexual  act.  Over  the  last 
4  months  as  debate  on  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  military  has 
come  to  the  fore,  I  have  been  called  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
erals Offices  of  the  three  Department  of  Defense  services  and  asked 
what  would  happen,  if  the  President  lifted  the  ban,  with  regard  to 
Article  125,  the  sodomy  statute.  I  said:  Well,  quite  frankly,  I  would 
like  to  see  Article  125  removed  even  if  we  do  not  lift  the  ban,  be- 
cause it  makes  illegal  a  great  deal  of  sexual  behavior  on  the  part 
of  our  military  personnel  that  most  of  us  probably  would  not  find 
intolerable.  But  they  would  have  to  recognize  that  if,  indeed,  the 
ban  were  lifted  and  Article  125  was  not  set  aside,  there  would  be 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  services  for  more  evenhanded  prosecu- 
tion under  Article  125,  and  although  I  have  no  hard  data,  I  am 
willing  to  bet  at  very  favorable  odds  that  the  great  majority  of  acts 
of  sodomy  committed  by  U.S.  military  personnel  are  committed  het- 
erosexually,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  committed  by 
heterosexual  married  couples. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spence,  would  you  yield  briefly  to  me? 

The  Chair — and  perhaps  this  is  inadvertent  on  the  part  of  Colo- 
nel Gregor — ^but  the  Chair  would  like  to  take  objection  just  on  tech- 
nical grounds  with  the  gentleman's  assertion,  because  in  listening 
to  the  gentleman,  he  seems  to  have  commingled  the  term  "law"  and 
the  term  "regulation". 

As  Professor  Segal  points  out  accurately.  Article  125  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  defines  sodomy.  Sodomy,  as  defined 
by  Article  125  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  speaks  not 
only  to  homosexual  behavior,  but  heterosexual  behavior,  as  has 
been  pointed  out. 

The  issue — ^homosexuality  is  not  defined  in  the  law.  Homosexual- 
ity and  the  military's  approach  to  it  is  defined  in  regulation,  which 
is  policy.  Policy  can  indeed  be  changed.  Therefore  the  basis  of  the 
gentleman's  argument  falls  apart,  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  notion 
that  you  commingled  the  issues. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Sir,  may  I  respond  to  that? 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  because  the  gentleman 

Colonel  Gregor.  Under  military  law,  regulations  are  a  secondary 
source  of  law,  because  they  are  enforceable  under  the  Uniform 
Code.  In  other  words,  if  you  issue  a  regulation  and  I  disobey  it,  I 
may  be  tried  for  disobeying  it.  So  military  regulations  are  a  second- 
ary source  of  military  law. 

The  sources  of  military  law  are  multiple.  Regulations  are  consid- 
ered a  secondary  source  of  military  law,  and  that  is  the  only  defini- 
tion that  a  commander  may  use  in  construing  the  facts  when  he 
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sits  as  a  board  president.  That  is  what  my  comment  was.  It  is  a 
secondary  source,  but  it  is  binding  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  to  yield  to  Mr.  Kasich. 

Mr.  Kasich.  I  have  one  question  for  you,  Colonel.  Your  comments 
on  the  law  are  interesting  to  me. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  the  policy  comes  out  that  you  do  not  ask 
the  question  upfront  and  everything  else  is  left  in,  the  onlv  change 
that  comes  down  is  that  you  do  not  ask  the  question,  somebody  has 
argued  to  me  that  if  you  do  not  ask  the  question,  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  implications  that  come  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  ask 
the  question.  You  would  then  have  to  provide  survivor's  benefits 
and  other  benefits  to  the  person  would  choose  to  be  their  partner. 

Do  you  subscribe  to  that,  that  not  asking  the  question  has  impli- 
cations beyond  just  not  asking  the  question  and  letting  conduct 
then  be  the  standard?  Are  we  doing  much  more  by  not  asking  the 
question  than  what  I  would  think  you  might  do  if  you  do  ask  the 
question?  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Colonel  Gregor.  The  answer  is,  if  you  do  not  ask  the  question, 
you  have  got  a  much  different  situation.  The  reason  is  this. 

As  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  described,  the  homosexual  popu- 
lation is  a  diverse  population,  and  their  behavior  does  have  a  very 
wide  range. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  current  rule  does  not  exclude  anybody 
from  that  population,  that  they  simply  lie  about  it  and  enter.  That 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  requirement  to  identify 
oneself  when  you  approach  a  recruiter  deters  certain  portions  of 
that  population  from  joining.  So  that  when  you  lift  that  require- 
ment, first  of  all,  in  a  mobilization  scenario,  you  are  going  to  take 
that  entire  population  at  random. 

Second,  in  a  peacetime  scenario,  you  are  not  going  to  classify 
that  population.  So  as  a  matter  of  policy,  you  have  no  idea  of  vvhat 
portion  of  that  population  is  coming  in.  That  is  going  to  manifest 
itself  within  the  force.  It  really  depends  on  how  many  people  are 
going  to  come  in  and  from  what  portion  of  that  population. 

Studies  dealing  with  homosexuals  and  attempting  to  define  that 
population  suggest  that  there  are,  in  the  homosexual  youth  popu- 
lation, age  15  to  24,  a  considerable  number  of  troubled  people, 
which  are  not  going  to  be  identified  at  induction  time,  who  will 
then  subsequently  be  identified,  because  they  really  ought  not  to 
have  joined  in  the  first  place,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  that. 

Of  course,  in  the  situation  of  mobilization,  you  are  gomg  to  have 
to  select  from  that  population  at  random,  and  that  is  going  to  have 
equal  implications. 

Mr.  Kasich.  You  missed  my  point.  What  I  am  driving  at  is,  if  you 
do  not  ask  the  question,  does  that  then  have  a  legal  implication 
that     you     can — ^help     me,     lawyers — does     it     have     a     legal 

implication 

Mr.  Kyl.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  I  could  further 

describe  it  this  way. 

The  United  States  has  a  tradition  of  granting  equal  rights;  equal- 
ity is  a  key  fundamental  aspect  of  our  Government.  Therefore,  once 
you  say:  We  do  not  care  if  you  are  homosexual  or  not;  we  do  not 
ask  the  question.  Would  it  not  follow,  my  colleague  is  asking,  that 
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people  would  then  demand  the  same  kind  of  equality  that  is  grant- 
ed to  everyone  else,  and  all  sorts  of  questions  would  have  to  be 
asked  and  answered  regarding  what  that  means,  such  as  benefits 
for  domestic  partners? 

Mr.  Kasich.  For  example,  if  somebody  goes  in  and  they  do  not 
get  asked  the  question,  we  find  out  later  they  were  homosexual, 
they  are  killed  in  action,  could  there  then  be  a  legal  argument  that 
the  survivor  benefits  that  would  flow  from  a  heterosexual  partner- 
ship could  then  flow  from  a  homosexual  to  their  partner?  Could  you 
draw  that  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  ask  the  question?  Are  there 
legal  implications  to  that,  not  asking  the  question? 

Colonel  Gregor.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  the  case,  because 
there  would  be  no  legal  connection  between  the  individual  and  the 
description  within  the  regulations  concerning  benefits. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  footnote  question.  Colonel  Gregor.  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  supply  this  committee  with  the  case  involving  the  Sikhs  to  which 
you  referred?  We  would  like  that  citation,  if  you  do  not  mind? 

Colonel  Gregor.  Okay,  yes,  sir. 

[Information  was  not  received  at  time  of  printing.] 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  issue  of  small  unit  cohesion  or  cohesion  has 
been  discussed  at  length  very  eloquently  by  our  Chairman,  and  it 
is  a  temporary  thing,  and  I  might  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  important  sometimes  just  for  an  hour  or  a  day  or  a  week,  but 
that  hour,  day,  or  week  might  be  when  you  are  in  combat,  which 
is  absolutely  unpredictable  in  most  instances. 

The  most  recent  example  was  during  Desert  Storm.  Fortunately 
they  had  time  to  get  ready  with  unit  cohesion,  but  they  had  it,  and 
it  worked. 

Colonel  Henderson,  were  you  ever  a  company  commander? 

Colonel  Henderson.  I  was  a  company  commander  of  three  dif- 
ferent companies  for  almost  3  years. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Assume  your  company  commander's  hat  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  have  three  platoons.  Platoon  No.  1  has  no  homosexuals 
in  it.  Platoon  No.  2  is  commanded  by  a  known  homosexual.  Platoon 
No.  3  has  a  homosexual  in  the  ranks.  Assume  further.  Colonel,  that 
each  of  these  platoons  is  made  up  of  40  young  people.  Let  us  as- 
sume it  is  an  infantry  outfit  and  call  them  men.  Assume  that  in 
approximately  half  of  each  of  these  platoons,  the  young  men  were 
raised  to  believe  at  their  grandmothers'  and  their  mother's  knee 
and  in  Sunday  School  and  church  that  homosexuality  was  immoral 
or  against  the  teachings  of  their  particular  religion. 

Would  you,  in  your  opinion,  describe  the  unit  cohesion  or  what 
you  would  expect  as  a  company  commander  from  each  of  those 
three  platoons? 

Colonel  Henderson.  Based  on  my  personal  experience  with  those 
cases  of  homosexuality  that  I  did  experience  while  I  was  a  com- 
mander and  also  fi-om  my  knowledge  of  the  data  that  we  have  from 
surveys  and  so  on,  I  would  roughly — I  would  say  that  the  platoon 
with  the  homosexual  leader  would  have,  of  course,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties. 

Leadership  in  combat  takes  on  an  added  sharpness. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Is  this  what  you  called  vertical — 
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Colonel  Henderson.  The  vertical  bonding  is  very  critical.  The  es- 
sence of  vertical  bonding  in  combat  is  that  the  soldier  wants  very 
much  to  identify  and  follow  and  treat  his  leader  like  a  respected 
parent  who  always  has  the  right  answer  and  can  get  them  through 

and  so  on.  i     ,    .      i  .         j 

To  do  that,  there  has  to  be  a  very  close  personal  relationship  and 
so  on.  The  referent  power  of  the  leader  causes  the  soldier  to  iden- 
tify strongly  with  him  and  follow  him  without  question  onto  the 
battlefielaand  causes  him  to  advance  under  fire  and  so  on. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  basis  for  that  strong  personal  identifica- 
tion, and  the  way  you  have  described  your  scenario  the  basis  would 
not  be  there,  because  the  leader  would  be  very  different  in  that  he 
is  homosexual,  and  those  soldiers  were  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
traditional  American  values  vis-a-vis  homosexuality  and  so  on.  So 
you  have  that  basic  conflict. 

That  leader  would  be  denied  the  referent  power  that  he  needs  to 
lead  his  unit  in  combat.  What  he  would  be  left  with  would  be  coer- 
cive power,  which  is  very  weak.  Coercive  power  requires  constant 
surveillance.  It  is  the  old  Frederick  the  Great  approach  to  leader- 
ship where  the  sergeant  marched  behind  the  troops  with  a  drawn 
sword.  Anybody  who  hesitated  got  the  flat  side  of  the  sword  on 
their  back,  and  they  were  marched  lockstep  into  battle.  That  is  co- 
ercive power  and  requires  direct,  continuous  surveillance  and  so  on. 

You  cannot  have  that  kind  of  leadership  in  modem  warfare.  So 
I  would  say  that  platoon  leader  would  have  major  problems.  It 
would  be  largely  ineffective  as  a  platoon. 

In  the  platoon  with  one  homosexual  soldier  in  the  ranks  in  com- 
bat, based  on  the  values  that  you  described,  that  one  homosexual 
soldier  would  be  isolated,  and  I  would  expect  that  he  would  be  re- 
moved from  that  platoon  administratively  or  somehow,  or  the  sol- 
diers would  do  it  themselves.  I  have  seen  that  happen. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  apologize  for  going  out  for  a  couple  of  minutes  here, 
and  if  you  have  covered  this  ground,  please  let  me  know. 

But,  it  looks  to  me  like  we  nave  had — and  I  appreciate  the  Chair- 
man having  you  react  to  each  other's  statements  and  comment  on 
them — ^but  it  appears  to  me  in  listening  to  you  that  we  have  had 
some  talking  past  each  other  here  in  the  sense  that,  Professor 
Segal,  you  talked  about  the  necessity  in  your  opening  statement  of 
moving  ahead  in  what  you  call  acknowledgement  of  social  change 
and  lifting  the  ban,  and.  Colonel  Henderson,  you  talked  about  mis- 
sion capability  and  the  effect  of  lifting  the  ban  on  the  ability  to 
fight  and  win  battles  and  wars. 

Professor  Segal,  you  talked  about  management  of  diversity,  and. 
Colonel  Henderson,  you  talked  about  capitalizing  on  common 
gpround  or  commonality. 

You  talked.  Professor  Segal,  about  employment  opportunities, 
and,  Colonel  Henderson,  you  talked  about  fighting  a  battle  with  the 
least  casualties. 

It  appeared  to  me — and  I  listened  also  to  your  statements  quite 
closely,  Dr.  Herek  and  Colonel  Gregor— that  if  we  are  talking  about 
combat  effectiveness,  none  of  you  took  on  the  analysis  that  was 
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presented  by  Colonel  Henderson.  I  think  that  one  of  the  problems 
we  have — and  there  has  been  a  little  reference  to  it  here — as  there 
was  a  lot  of  reference  yesterday — the  integration  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  drawing  of  parallels  between  this  and  the  proposed 
lifting  of  the  ban.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  thing  that  has  devel- 
oped out  of  this  is  that  people  hold,  apparently,  very  deep  feelings 
on  this  issue. 

I  have  looked  at  another  set  of  surveys  that  were  done.  Dr. 
Herek,  as  well  as  the  L.A.  Times  survey  and  some  others  that  are 
done,  and  I  think  anybody  has  to  conclude  that  a  fairly  large  ma- 
jority, even  if  you  do  not  have  the  precise  number  of  the  people  in 
the  service,  feel  deeply  about  this  issue. 

It  appears  that  this  is  a  deep  issue  with  troops  and  that  it  is 
deeper  than  the  issue  of  skin  color.  Sitting  in  front  of  me,  I  have, 
I  guess,  an  example.  Mr.  Doman  is  a  Catholic,  a  good  buddy  of 
mine,  and  he  is  known  on  the  Hill  as  one  guy,  one  conservative, 
who  marched  with  Martin  Luther  King  during  Mr.  King's  activities 
in  the  South  against  segregation.  Largely  he  did  this  because  of  his 
faith,  his  Catholic  faith,  and  the  feeling  that  when  he  opened  his 
Bible,  the  basic  morality  that  he  interpreted  there  was  to  be 
against  segregation. 

The  same  Mr.  Dornan  opens  the  same  Bible — and  you  will  hear 
him  speak  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  have  heard  him  speak  a  number 
of  times  and  feel  similarly — on  his  values  and  his  faith  mandate 
that  he  not  accept  homosexuality. 

So  I  am  coming  to  the  conclusion  in  listening  to  a  lot  of  witnesses 
that  this  is  a  deep  article  of  faith  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Services. 

So  I  just  want  to  ask  these  three  questions  on  morale,  privacy 
rights,  and  recruitment. 

What  I  gather  and  have  gathered  from  the  last  panel  yesterday 
was  that  you  have  high  morale — and  tell  me  if  I  am  paraphrasing 
you  right  here.  Colonel  Henderson — where  the  soldier's  personal 
values  coincide  with  his  perception  of  mission  purpose.  In  other 
words,  he  feels  he  is  on  common  ground  with  what  the  military  is 
doing.  If  that  occurs,  if  that  is  the  requirement  for  high  morale, 
and  he  feels  that  the  military  in  lifting  the  ban  and  bringing  people 
whose  lifestyle  he  finds  repugnant  as  a  result  of  his  values  into  the 
military,  you  are  not  going  to  have  that  coincidence  of  military  pur- 
pose and  his  personal  values  that  produce  high  morale. 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that.  Dr.  Herek,  if  you  have  a 
counterpoint  on  that,  because  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  it  yet. 

Privacy  rights  and  forced  intimacy  with  respect  to  the  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  troops,  I  thought  that  one  piece  of  this  last  sur- 
vey quoted  was  especially  interesting.  It  was  that  90  percent  of  the 
troops  feel  that  their  privacy  would  be  violated  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  these  intimate  situations.  A  barracks  is  a  bedroom; 
the  hold  of  a  ship  is  a  bedroom. 

Is  that  going  to  produce  more  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral population? 

Last,  if  you  ascribe  to  the  general  population  that  produces — 
makes  these  corporate  family  decisions  to  send  their  kid  to  the 
service,  because  they  perceive  in  their  set  of  values  that  it  is  a 
wholesome  environment,  are  you  going  to  see  the  same  poll  num- 
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bers  of  80  and  90  percent  against  it,  a  reflection  of  families  that 
regularly  from  middle  America  send  their  kids  into  the  military 
now  rejecting  the  military  and  advising  their  children  against 
being  part  of  this  volunteer  force? 

Colonel  Henderson,  you  might  lead  off  and  let  the  other  gentle- 
men rebut  your  positions,  if  they  have  rebuttals. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  while  they 
are  preparing  their  responses  that  there  is  some  disadvantage  of 
coming  in  and  going  out,  because  the  Chair  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleague  that  we  did  engage  in  some  substantial  discussion 
about  the  issue  of  unit  cohesion,  which  was  the  main  thrust  of 
Colonel  Henderson's  presentation,  and  No.  2,  on  and  for  the  record, 
Professor  Segal  presented  data  that  indicated  that  if  you  go  back 
to  the  year  1943,  opposition  to  blacks  integrating  the  military  was 
above  the  80th  percentile.  In  1953  it  had  dropped  to  30-some  per- 
cent, dropping  50  points  over  a  10-year  period.  But  if  you  go  back 
to  1943,  then  you  have  comparable  visceral  negative  reaction  to 
blacks  integrating  the  military. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  the  gentleman  up  to  date  on  that. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Okay.  Well,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Colonel 
Henderson  has  talked  about  this  unit  cohesion,  and  I  have  re- 
peated, from  what  I  gather  from  your  statements,  we  might  want 
to  have  Dr.  Herek  oner  a  counterpoint,  if  he  has  one,  and  Colonel 
Gregor  to  offer  a  point  or  counterpoint,  if  he  has  one. 

Mr.  Herek.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  speak  first  to  the  issue  of  shared 
values  as  they  apply  to  unit  cohesion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no  research  that  would  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  particular  value  that  is  always  the  key  value 
that  has  to  be  shared,  but  rather  we  have  what  you  could  call  a 
definition  of  the  situation,  that  norms  emerge  when  people  come  to- 
gether, and  they  define  the  way  that  they  relate  to  each  other. 

What  is  important  is  that  within  that  definition  of  the  situation, 
people  do  end  up  seeing  that  they  share  values  with  each  other  and 
that  they  share  common  experiences  with  each  other.  I  think  we 
have  all  had  the  experience  that  when  we  are  in  different  groups, 
we  find  that  we  have  different  things  in  common  with  the  members 
of  those  groups,  and  those  things  that  we  have  in  common  are 
what  can  form  the  building  blocks  for  a  cohesive  group. 

So  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  the  assumption,  I  think, 
that  when  you  have  a  person  who  is  homosexual,  they  are  somehow 
so  different  from  the  heterosexuals  in  the  group  or  will  be  consist- 
ently perceived  as  being  so  different  from  all  the  heterosexuals  in 
the  group,  that  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  the  people  can 
meet. 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  a  bridge  too  far,  perhaps,  for  some  people 

to  make. 

Mr.  Herek.  Well,  but  we  know  again  from  civilian  data  that 
there  are  many  heterosexuals  who  have  had  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing a  relationship  with  someone  who  is  gay  and  finding  that  in  the 
course  of  that  experience  they  have  recognized  that  they  do  share 
many  values  and  that  they  do  share  many  experiences,  and  that 
perhaps  they  do  not,  themselves,  approve  of  homosexual  behavior 
or  feel  comfortable  with  it  or  approve  of  someone  who  is  gay,  and 
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yet  they  find  that  these  other  aspects  of  their  lives  are  sufficient 
that  they  can  work  together  and  hve  together. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Sir,  as  my  statement  indicated,  my  research 
has  been  focused  on  the  relationship  between  commanders  and 
small  units  and  how  you  evaluate  their  performance. 

One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  about  the  argument  is  the  no- 
tion of  privacy  rights  in  the  context  of  the  military.  I  want  to  set 
an  example  here  to  illustrate  a  value  that  reinforces  Colonel  Hen- 
derson's observations. 

One  of  the  things  that  happens  between  soldiers  and  their  com- 
mander is  an  exchange.  They  cede  their  rights  to  make  a  decision 
about  when  they  eat  or  when  they  sleep  to  their  commander,  and 
part  of  that  exchange  is,  the  commander  takes  on  the  responsibility 
for  their  well-being  in  all  aspects. 

The  commander  is  involved  in  every  aspect  of  a  soldier's  life  in 
order  to  maintain  his  performance  on  the  battlefield. 

So  you  end  up  in  situations  like  this.  A  first  lieutenant  reports 
to  his  commander  that  his  wife  is  in  a  relationship  with  a  soldier 
that  is  on  the  installation  in  another  unit.  He  knows  exactly  what 
they  have  been  doing  because  she  taunts  him  with  it. 

Now  the  commander  has  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  that  situ- 
ation. He  can  respond  by  contacting  the  commander  of  the  individ- 
ual who  is  in  this  relationship  and  having  him  start  his  investiga- 
tion, and  you  start  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the  wife 
is  going  to  testify  as  to  those  acts.  If  those  acts  have  occurred,  re- 
gardless of  their  motives,  they  are  actionable  under  the  law. 

The  command  is  not  indifferent  to  the  lieutenant's  situation. 
Even  if  she  will  not  testify,  the  command  overseas  or  in  the  United 
States  is  also  not  totally  impotent.  You  can  revoke  the  soldier's 
offpost  privileges  and  put  him  back  in  the  barracks.  You  can  take 
the  wife,  revoke  command  sponsorship,  and  ship  her  back  to  the 
United  States.  In  any  case,  the  commander  has  involved  himself  in 
what  civilians  would  consider  private  consensual  conduct.  But  it  is 
the  commander's  problem  within  the  military. 

I  will  give  a  combat  situation.  A  soldier  is  depressed.  You  see  he 
is  depressed,  and  you  wonder  what  his  problem  is.  You  find  out 
that  his  wife  back  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  relationship.  He  just 
got  a  letter  from  his  mother.  He  wants  to  go  home. 

You  know  his  problem.  You  are  not  going  to  let  him  go  home,  but 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  that  personal  problem,  and  you  are 
going  to  watch  his  behavior  so  that  it  does  not  cause  him  to  injure 
himself  or  deteriorate  the  action  of  the  squad. 

A  civilian  employer  is  indifferent  to  those  kinds  of  things.  The 
unit  commander  has  to  be  involved  in  them.  So  the  notion  of  pri- 
vacy rights  within  the  context  of  the  military  seems  to  be  illusory. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Colonel  Henderson,  did  you  have  any  comment  on 
whether  this  homogenization  that  Dr.  Herek  talked  about  works? 

Colonel  Henderson.  Just  a  quick  comment,  because  it  really  ap- 
proaches the  essence  of  what  Dr.  Herek  is  saying  and  also  a  bit  of 
what  David  Segal  is  saying,  and  that  is,  once  you  get  people  to- 
gether, whether  they  are  homosexual  or  not,  things  will  work  out 
and  everybody  will  recognize  the  good  in  each  other,  and  things 
will  be  smooth. 
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There  is  not  much  evidence  of  that.  In  fact,  the  evidence  that 
does  exist  says  the  opposite  occurs.  You  have  to  look  at  the  Dutch 
case  in  this  case  for  the  evidence.  And  the  Dutch  have  been  doing 
this  for  20-odd  years,  and  they  have  taken  extensive  steps  to  try 
and  work  things  out  and  make  the  process  smooth,  and  it  just  has 
not  worked. 

There  is  a  we-they  grouping  in  the  Dutch  military  that  exists 
today.  It  affects  their  performance.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Segal  can  refer  to  a  footnote  or  two,  maybe  one  or  two 
cases  where  somebody  came  out  late  and  was  in  a  respected  posi- 
tion, that  is  not  the  norm  in  the  Dutch  case.  The  norm  is  that  the^ 
have  a  we-they  grouping,  and  it  does  affect,  I  am  sure,  their  unit 
performance. 

So  the  contact  hypothesis  that  Dr.  Herek  is  bringing  up  really  is 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Doman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  as  an  observation  of  the  process  around  this  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  rhythms — all  of  the  cameras  are  gone.  In  my  own  analysis, 
this  is  the  best  panel  I  have  heard  yet  on  the  subject,  perfectly  bal- 
anced and  scholarly  people  with  degrees  and  education  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  all  of  your  cases,  reasoned  arguments  from  your  experi- 
ence and  your  knowledge  presented  on  all  sides,  and  I  found  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  like  this,  because  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  issue,  C-SPAN  did  not  cover  these  hearings  yester- 
day, although  it  was  a  slow  day  on  the  House  floor.  They  did  not 
even  film  them  to  run  last  night.  There  are  no  cameras  here.  I 
have  sat  in  on  a  couple  of  panels  or  observed  panels  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  they  did  not  have  any  panels  any  better  than  this,  and 
most  of  them  did  not  come  up  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  discus- 
sion here. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  the  reference  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hunter, 
made  about  me.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  marched  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  here  on  August  28,  1963  and  put  my  life  in  jeopardy, 
I  found  out  from  the  FBI  later,  by  going  to  Philadelphia,  MS,  after 
the  murder  of  Cheney,  Goodman,  and  Sch warmer — and  notice,  I  re- 
member the  names,  because  I  thought  it  was  horrible — and  the 
murder  of  Violet  Louisa,  a  lady  who  was  down  there;  a  Protestant 
minister,  Jim  Rood,  I  think  his  name  was — I  went  down  there  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  that  this  was  my  country.  I  had  served 
under  a  black — now  I  would  say  an  African-American  heritage 
flight  commander  who  taught  me  to  fly  F-lOOs,  a  supersonic  fight- 
er. He  left  the  Air  Force  and  became  a  doctor,  obviously  a  very 
skilled  man.  Next  door,  the  squadron  commander  was  a  black  offi- 
cer. I  felt  that  we  had  two  countries  going. 

In  all  of  that  discussion  and  all  of  the  bigotry  I  heard — and  I  con- 
fronted personally — I  cannot  remember  their  first  names — but 
Sheriff  Price,  Sheriff  Rainey,  and  the  one  called  Bull  Connors— per- 
sonally to  their  faces.  That  is  why  I  was  supposedly  marked  to  be 
killed,  and  if  I  had  not  worn  a  blue  suit  where  they  were  not  sure 
I  was  not  FBI,  they  said  they  were  going  to  put  out  a  contract  on 
me,  I  was  so  annoying  to  them.  I  was  feistier  then  than  I  am  now, 
if  that  was  humanly  possible. 
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Now  I  never  heard  in  all  of  those  arguments  that  to  be  black  or 
African  American  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  sin.  I  heard  every  ugly 
racial  epithet,  that  they  were  inferior,  they  were  closer  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  than  homo  sapiens,  unbelievable  mental  corruption. 
But  no  one  ever  said:  It  is  a  sin  to  be  born  with  black  skin. 

But  my  reading  of  scripture  and  everything  I  have  been  taught 
all  of  my  life  is  that  sex  outside  of  marriage  for  heterosexuals  is 
a  sin.  So  all  of  the  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  in  the  world  are 
never  going  to  convince  me  that  heterosexual  sex,  whether  it  is  in 
grade  school,  high  school,  Hollywood,  or  in  the  Air  Force  among  of- 
ficers who  are  single,  let  alone  committing  adultery  among  the 
married  officers,  all  hetero  now,  that  is  a  sin,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  cut  a  different  standard  for  homosexual  officers  or  enlisted  peo- 
ple. 

What  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association  are  telling  me  when  I  read  between  the 
lines  with  all  of  their  proactive  suggestions  of  sensitivity  training 
is  that  you  want  to  engender  in  this  country,  either  deliberately  or 
without  intending  to,  anti-orthodox  Jewish  prejudice,  anti-fun- 
damentalist, charismatic,  or  evangelical  Protestant  tradition  teach- 
ing, bigotry,  and  bigotry  against  my  faith,  which  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian denomination  that  is  politicallv  correct  to  attack  in  public,  as 
happened  at  the  homosexual  march  a  week  ago  Sunday  over  and 
over  again. 

The  Dest  of  my  bishops,  the  best  of  our  women  like  Mother  The- 
resa, the  best  of  our  cardinals  like  Law  of  Boston  and  O'Connor  of 
New  York,  suffer  horrible  bigotry  against  them  because  the  avant 
garde  communities,  what  you  might  call  progress,  Mr.  Segal,  know 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  never  going  to  cave  on  easy  abortion 
for  all  9  months  for  any  reason,  and  it  is  never  going  to  cave  on 
saying  it  is  okay  for  two  males  to  have  sex.  It  is  never  going  to  hap- 
pen. They  do  not  even  cut  slack  to  heterosexual  young  people  in 
college  wno  are  cohabitating. 

So  I  take  it  personally  when  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  take  kids  from  the  heartland  of  America,  coast  to  coast,  and 
train  them  that  they  must  accept  something  as  normal,  in  some 
cases  something  to  be  admired,  that  they  have  been  taught  all 
their  lives  was  a  transgression  against  God  and  something  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  for  for  each  single,  solitary  act. 

Can  you  imagine  what  you  are  up  against  culturally?  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  American  Psychiatric  Association — I  do  not  know 
the  figures  of  the  Psychological  Association — ^but  when  they  had 
their  vote  that  homosexuality  was  no  longer  an  emotional  disorder 
or  a  mental  illness,  it  was  not  unanimous.  This  is  20  years  ago, 
and  my  memory  tells  me  it  was  56  to  44.  A  lot  of  psychiatrists  quit, 
as  they  have  been  quitting  over  the  last  20  years,  so  that  you  have 
an  us-and-them  thing  even  in  that  community  of  liberals  versus 
conservatives. 

So  the  cohort  of  members  of  your  association  has  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  the  full  body,  and  even  when  most  join  for  fraternal  and 
professional  reasons,  44  percent  said:  No,  it  is  a  mental  illness;  it 
is  an  emotional  disorder  at  a  minimum;  and  3  years  ago  the  Vati- 
can said — maybe  it's  a  euphemism — afunctional  disorder. 
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So  where  are  all  those  psychiatrists  and  psychologists?  You  are 
trying  to  accompHsh  the  impossible.  Two  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  said,  with  all  the  hard  work  the  Chairman 
has  put  into  this  committee,  that  if  we  were  to  meet  for  a  year  with 
the  quality  of  witnesses  as  we  have  before  us  right  now,  it  would 
probably  not  change  a  single  vote  on  this  Hill. 

I  want  you  to  observe  this  prediction.  The  vote  is  going  to  go 
against  removing  this  ban,  because  as  the  Chairman  stated  auite 
correctly,  all  politics  is  local,  and  we  are  going  home,  and  those 
people  who  have  high  percentages  of  activists,  outspoken  homo- 
sexuals in  their  community,  they're  going  to  vote  to  remove  the 
ban.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  this  House — I  am  beginning  to 
think  up  to  three-quarters — will  say  no.  Then  we  will  go  right  back 
to  arguing  this  back  and  forth.  But  culturally  you  have  to  change 
this  Nation  from  coast  to  coast  and  teach  people  that  their  religion 
is  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  wrong,  the  way  the  New  York  Times  at- 
tacks my  friend,  a  former  Navy  chaplain,  Cardinal  O'Connor. 

Let  me  just  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  our  chap- 
lains from  yesterday's  panel,  which  other  duties  prevented  me  from 
hearing  in  total,  but  Chaplain  Hutchins— mavbe  you  can  all  com- 
ment on  this — when  he  was  before  a  panel  of  eight  chaplains,  put 
together  by  Mr.  Hunter  under  one  of  our  party  research  commit- 
tees, all  the  chaplains  said — and  I  would  like  you  to  listen  to  this 
carefully.  Dr.  Herek — they  all  said  that  to  put  a  young  redblooded 
man — the  liberal  dialogue  is  raging  hormones,  high  testosterone; 
that's  what  the  mothers  at  Lakewood  High  School  in  L.A.  say,  it's 
a  testosterone  thing  for  the  boys,  but  the  girls  are  pigs  who  sleep 
with  these  boys  who  do  not  even  care  about  them--one  guy,  63 
girls  by  the  time  he  was  a  junior  in  high  school;  that  is  a  great  so- 
ciety we  are  developing — well,  these  eight  chaplains  said  that  when 
they  minister  to  these  young  homosexuals  in  the  military,  who  are 
coming  out  to  them  and  opening  up  to  them,  they  said  that  for  the 
whole  gestalt — that  is  a  word  you  guys  use  about  the  whole  per- 
son— they  tell  them,  for  your  physical  health — there  are  more  dis- 
eases in  the  homosexual  community  than  any  other  community  of 
young  people;  it  is  now  the  fourth  largest  killer  in  many  of  our 
cities — ^that  for  their  physical  health,  their  emotional  health,  their 
mental  health,  thev  must  get  out  of  the  military. 

Now  these  chaplains  are  probably  thinking  in  terms  of  sin,  and 
what  I  was  taught  in  school,  why  I  should  not  go  to  a  whorehouse 
even  to  check  it  out  and  not  do  anything,  because  it  was  putting 
myself  in  a  near  occasion  of  sin,  that  the  temptation  physically  was 
the  worst  it  could  possibly  be  for  someone  in  their  young  years  to 
be  in  the  military  with  redblooded  healthy  people  surrounding 
them,  and  when  you  say  the  shower  is  not  an  important  factor,  it 
is.  We  do  not  make  women  shower  with  men.  So  you  cannot  make 
men  shower  with  people  that  are  oriented  toward  them,  even  if 
they  promised  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  shower  fixture  or  the 
ceiling.  It  just  does  not  work  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  come  to  a  point? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  If  you  will  indulge  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
through.  I  am  just  saying,  if  you  want  to  comment  on  our  culture, 
please  understand,  the  chaplains  said  it  is  the  maximum  tempta- 
tion, and  for  their  emotional  and  their  spiritual  sanity  and  their 
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physical  good  health,  they  told  these  guys  and  gals  get  out  of  the 
service.  At  Quantico,  "the  family",  as  it  was  called,  misstated  by 
the  fine  lady  witness  yesterday,  27  people  were  removed  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  female,  12  voluntarily,  12  with  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, and  three  went  to  jail.  There  was  a  lesbian  ring  of  DIs, 
using  coercive  power,  and  that  is  sexual  harassment,  on  young 
teenage  female  recruits,  and  if  they  had  been  heterosexual  women, 
it  would  have  been  called  prostitution  for  pleasure  instead  of  pros- 
titution for  profit,  and  to  hear  that  whole  "family"  incident  at 
Quantico,  "the  family^,  misquoted,  gets  my  Irish  up. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  again  indulging  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  are  fair  beyond  belief. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  flying  that  high,  I  do  not  want  to 
bring  you  down  too  fast. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Herek.  May  I  respond? 

The  Chairman.  Please. 

Mr.  Herek.  Congressman,  I  guess  that  of  the  many  points  you 
raised,  what  I  would  like  to  respond  to  specifically  is  your  concern 
that  the  American  Psychological  Association  and  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  by  stating  publicly  and  repeatedly  that  homo- 
sexuality is  not  a  form  of  illness  or  not  a  form  of  psychopathology, 
are  somehow  fostering  bigotry  against  members  of  religious  bodies 
that  do  not  condone  homosexual  behavior. 

I  would  like  to  draw  a  distinction  that  I  think  sometimes 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Please,  Doctor,  what  were  your  percentages?  56-44 
like  the  Psychiatric  Association? 

Mr.  Herek.  Well,  Mr.  Dornan,  I  do  not  know  the  percentages 
from  that  particular  action.  I  can  tell  you  that  after  that  vote,  the 
history  of  the  policy  change  was  that  first  it  was  done  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  It  was  then  called  for  a  vote  by  the  membership,  and 
you  may  be  right  on  the  statistics;  I  honestly  do  not  know. 

I  do  know  that  then  12  years  later  in  1986,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  went  even  further  in  saying — ^in  1974,  there 
had  been  a  compromise  position  identifying  a  new  diagnosis  called 
the  ego  dystonic  homosexuality,  which  said  that  there  was  only  a 
psychological  problem  when  an  individual  was  distressed  by  his  or 
her  sexual  orientation  as  being  homosexual.  In  1986,  that  was  com- 
pletely removed. 

I  cannot  give  you  statistics  on  the  size  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  American  Psychological 
Association — which  very  promptly  endorsed  the  psychiatrists'  ac- 
tion and,  in  fact,  recently  has  made  even  stronger  statements  op- 
posing that  old  classification  and  stating  that  the  stigma  against 
homosexuality  should  be  removed — the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation has  grown  phenomenally  in  that  time  period.  I  know  that 
just  in  the  last  10  years,  it  has  increased  by  something  like  30,000 
or  40,000  members,  and  that  is  off  the  top  of  my  head  without  hav- 
ing membership  statistics. 

But  I  would  like  to  draw  a  distinction  which  I  think  sometimes 
is  mixed  up  in  discussions.  Although  frequently  in  popular  dis- 
course to  be  called  mentally  ill  is  to  be  called  bad,  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  do  not  perceive  it  that  way.  We  do  not  say  that 
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to  be  mentally  ill  is  to  be  a  bad  person.  We  perceive  mental  illness 
as  a  quite  separate  sort  of  phenomenon. 

If  you  look  historically  at  societal  reactions  to  homosexuality,  you 
can  see  that  there  has  been  condemnation,  frequently  by  churches, 
on  a  moral  level.  There  has  also  been  legal  action  in  the  form  of 
laws,  sodomy  laws,  some  of  which  are  still  on  the  books  today. 
Then  since  about  the  last  100  years,  there  has  been  a  medical-psy- 
chiatric-psychological response  which  was  initially  to  label  homo- 
sexuality a  sickness.  That  response  has  changed  dramatically,  as 
we  have  said,  since  1973. 

But  the  point  is,  the  moral,  legal  and  psychiatric  responses  are 
three  different  things.  To  call  a  phenomenon  a  mental  illness  is  not 
to  label  it  as  morally  bad.  A  particular  religious  body  may  feel  that 
the  behavior  is  good  or  bad,  but  such  judgments  are  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  psychiatrists  and  the  psychologists.  That  is  simply  not 
the  case. 

In  fact,  rather  than  moral  judgments,  what  we  would  call  for — 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  homosexuality  now;  I  am  talking  about 
any  form  of  mental  illness,  which  homosexuality  is  not — ^but  any 
form  of  mental  illness,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  would  call 
for  great  compassion  and  treatment  for  the  people  who  manifest 
that  illness. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  May  I  disassociate  myself  from  the  words  "mental 
illness"?  I  always  thought  that  was  an  ugly  and  over-reactive  cari- 
cature. But  emotional  disorder,  functional  disorder,  as  the  Vatican 
would  say 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  going  to  rule  the  gentleman  out  of 
order.  At  some  point,  the  gentleman  is  testing  the  limits  of  the 
Chair's 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  just  wanted  to  disassociate  myself  from  "mental 
illness",  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that.  This  is  good  stuff.  Give  me  a 
break!  I  must  be  being  pimished  in  my  old  age. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  The  Colonel. 

Colonel  Gregor.  Sir,  the  medical  classification  standards  refer  to 
homosexuality  as  a  psychosexual  condition,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  that  note.  It  lists  all  psychosexual  conditions,  which 
include  paraphilia,  transvestism,  transsexualism,  et  cetera. 

The  point  is  that  in  the  classification  standards,  the  distinction 
for  the  military  has  been  that  we  are  looking  for  individuals  who 
are  adaptable  to  the  military  situation.  There  are  many  people  in 
the  United  States  who  do  very  well  in  civilian  life,  who  have  condi- 
tions which  would  Hmit  their  ability  to  adapt  to  military  life  or 
which  would  make  military  life  difficult. 

We  do  not  assess  whether  anyone  with  any  of  these  psychosexual 
conditions  can  respond  well  in  the  military.  We  identify  that  objec- 
tively, that  they  have  a  condition  that  directs  their  reproductive  at- 
tentions to  persons  of  the  same  sex  or  persons  that  you  cannot  re- 
produce with,  and  we  separate  those  persons. 

We  know  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  persons  with  any  of 
these  conditions  that  have  done  well  in  various  occupations  in  civil- 
ian life.  We  just  simply,  on  an  objective  basis,  do  not  try  to  sort 
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out  people  who  could  fit  in,  just  as  we  do  not  sort  out  other  kinds 
of  conditions. 

Colonel  Henderson.  Just  a  brief  observation.  During  my  career, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  have  hundreds  of  people  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  .^onerican  Psychological  Association  work  for  me,  and  I 
discovered  that  that  Association  was  quite  willing  to  make  pro- 
nouncements that  had  not  been  scientifically  resolved  definitively. 
So  the  implication  quite  often  is,  because  the  APA  said  something, 
there  is  all  this  science  behind  it.  Quite  often,  it  is  just  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Segal,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Segal.  Yes,  I  do.  Congressman  Doman,  at  a  certain  level, 
I  feel  a  resonance  with  what  you  have  said.  I  come  fi^om  a  religious 
tradition  that  regards  homosexuality  as  an  abomination  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  sexual  behavior  as  unacceptable.  Indeed,  as  I  talk  to 
people  in  the  American  military,  I  first  of  all  agree  that  a  majority 
of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel  do  not  want  to  serve  with  homo- 
sexuals currently.  A  substantial  proportion  of  those  give  very  deep- 
ly felt  religious  and  moral  reasons  for  their  position,  and  those  are 
very  honest  sentiments  that  they  express,  and  they  are  deeply 
held,  and  they  are  talking  about  things  that  they  learned  at  their 
mother's  knee. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  asked  these  people  how  they  would 
feel  if  people  who  were  affiliated  with  other  religions  sought  to  con- 
strain their  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  an  other  set  of  religious  be- 
lief and  whether  that  was  not  a  violation  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  State. 

Nobody  is  asking  the  heterosexuals  to  convert  to  homosexuality. 
Homosexuality,  if  the  ban  is  lifted,  does  not  become  mandatory.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  most  of  the  behaviors  that  would  be  most  objec- 
tionable could,  in  fact,  be  excluded  from  the  military  on  the  basis 
of  regulations  that  do  not  have  the  words  "homosexual"  or  "sod- 
omy" in  them. 

As  an  example,  when  I  was  in  Europe  recently,  I  talked  to  social 
scientists  who  study  European  military  forces  about  cases  that  had 
come  up  that,  indeed,  had  to  be  adjudicated  and  what  the  nature 
of  the  cases  was. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  involved  violations  of  the  chain-of- 
command  or  non-consensual  sex  or  sex  with  minors  or  sexual  har- 
assment, all  of  which  could  have  been  dealt  with  in  disciplinary 
terms  without  regulations  involving  essentially  language  rooted  in 
a  particular  religious  tradition. 

I  would  be  much  more  comfortable  dealing  with  those  cases  on 
that  sort  of  basis  than  thinking  about  imposing  on  a  public  institu- 
tion the  values  even  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  which  is  the 
major  religious  tradition  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  The  Chair  would  like  to  first  ask  how 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  here  continue  to  seek  recognition? 

All  right.  Let  me,  while  we  find  out  what  the  floor  situation  is — 
if  I  might  have  the  gentleman  from  California's  attention  for  a 
minute? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  first  that 
there  is  a  15-minute  vote  followed  by  a  5-minute  vote,  which  means 
you  are  talking  about  at  least  25  to  30  minutes  with  slippage. 
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What  the  Chair  will  seek  to  do  is  to  recognize  at  least  one  or  two 
of  my  colleagues,  if  time  permits. 

I  just  want  to  say  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  California  that 
actually  the  gentleman  is  very  articulate  and  really  made  a  point 
that  in  the  context  of  this  debate  needs  to  be  addressed.  All  the 
Chair  was  trying  to  say  was  that  you  made  it,  and  you  made  it, 
and  you  made  it. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  But  the  gentleman's  point  is  very  clear  and  very 
powerful,  very  poignant,  and  an  issue  that  I  think  that  people  are 
willing  to  step  up  to  and  address  in  the  open  arena  of  debate.  That 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  say  that.  It  was  just  straining 
the  time. 

Mr.  Bartlett  followed  by  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  had  three  quick  points  that  I  wanted  to  make.  I  know  the  hour 
is  very  late.  Just  these  three  quick  points. 

I  have  here  the  results  of  a  risk  behavior  survey  associated  with 
HIV  in  the  positive  young  men  within  the  Army  between  July  1988 
and  December  1991. 

Thirteen  percent  of  those  who  had  it  were  admitted  homosexuals; 
30  percent  were  bisexual.  I  guess  that  means  that  they  had  homo- 
sexual activities.  I  would  like  maybe  a  comment  on  what  you  mean 
by  "bisexual",  because  I  think  to  most  people,  if  a  person  is  bisex- 
ual, they  are  also  homosexual,  but  not  exclusively  so. 

I  thought  that  the  addition  of  13  and  30,  43  percent,  was  phe- 
nomenally high,  recognizing  that  gays  make  up  a  tiny  percent  of 
our  total  population.  Not  more  than  2  percent  of  men  probably  are 
gay,  and  yet  this  tiny  percentage  of  the  total  population,  presum- 
ably that  is  represented  in  the  military  in  a  similar  ratio,  that  43 
percent  of  those  admitted  homosexual  activities,  and  since,  if  you 
are  going  to  be  gay  in  the  military  today,  you  had  better  be  closeted 
if  you  are  going  to  get  along  well,  how  many  of  the  others  had  ho- 
mosexual activities  but  did  not  admit  it? 

I  would  like  a  comment  on  bisexual  and  what  you  mean  by  that. 

A  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  cost.  Although  gay  men  make 
up  maybe  2  percent  of  our  total  population,  they  make  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  who  are  HIV-positive.  It  costs  roughly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  for  each  person  who  dies  of  AIDS,  and  as 
far  as  we  know,  if  you  are  HIV-positive,  you  will  die  of  AIDS. 

We  are  constrained  in  the  military  by  a  budget  which  tends  to 
have  an  envelope  around  it  of  only  so  many  dollars.  Those  dollars 
which  are  expended  for  taking  care  of  AIDS  patients  in  the  mili- 
tant are  not  available  for  other  things. 

Do  you  not  see  this  as  a  threat  to  the  support  of  the  military  in 
the  future  as  more  and  more  people  require  treatment  for  AIDS? 

Third,  thinking  back  over  these  2  days  of  witnesses,  I  note  that 
a  majority  have  been  from  the  military,  but  that  only  three  of  the 
military  witnesses,  I  think,  supported  gays  in  the  military.  Two  of 
those  were  themselves  openly  gay.  The  other  was  the  single  mili- 
tary person  other  than  those  who  were  gay  who  advocated  lifting 
the  ban. 

Now  I  have  a  doctorate  in  biology,  and  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
all  of  the  science  of  pregnancy  and  fetal  growth  and  delivery.  But 
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I  think  that  my  wife  would  think  that  I  may  not  be  very  rational 
if  I  told  her:  Dear,  I  know  all  about  how  a  baby  is  conceived  and 
about  how  it  grows  and  about  childbirth;  it's  just  a  piece  of  cake; 
rest  assured,  you're  going  to  have  no  problem  in  this  delivery. 

I  would  assert  that  that  is  the  kind  of  testimony  that  we  have 
been  getting  from  a  number  of  our  witnesses.  They  do  not  have 
military  experience.  They  are  telling  us  from  observations  outside: 
Just  try  it,  it  will  not  be  a  problem;  it  will  be  a  piece  of  cake. 

Mr.  Herek.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  some  of 
your  points  about — well,  all  of  your  points. 

The  points  about  HIV,  I  think  the  fact  that — ^first  of  all,  your 
question  about  bisexuality — 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Herek,  I  am  terribly  sorry.  Now  we  have  the 
second  bells.  I  thought  maybe  it  could  go  a  little  faster,  but  I  want 
to  respect  the  gentleman's  questions  and  respect  the  experience  of 
these  distinguished  panelists  who  have  come  some  distance  to  tes- 
tify here.  I  would  not  want  to  short-circuit  that.  So  we  are  going 
to  recess,  make  our  votes,  and  we  will  come  back,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  dignified  fashion. 

Mr.  Kyl.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kyl.  May  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  a  document  into 
the  record  at  this  point  that  relates  to  the  testimony  that  has  been 
gfiven,  particularly  by  Dr  Segal? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Kyl.  It  will  be  identified  as  a  document  fi-om  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Department  of  the  Army 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 

Falls  Church.  VA,  April  29.  1993. 

Memorandum  for:  OfTice  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  Attention:  BG 

T.C.  Jones,  Director  of  Human  Resources. 
Subject:  Potential  Medical  Implications  of  Homosexuality  in  the  Military. 

1.  This  correspondence  is  in  response  to  your  memorandum  of  April  12,  1993,  con- 
cerning the  above  subject. 

2.  The  Army  Medical  Department  (AMEDD)  concurs  that  DOD  policies  related  to 
homosexual  or  heterosexual  behavior  should  be  based  upon  military  personnel,  unit, 
and  mission  concerns  and  considerations.  The  AMEDD  has  participated  actively 
with  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in  evaluating  the  implica- 
tions of  homosexuality  in  the  Army,  including  the  impact  on  readiness  and  on  the 
Army  health  care  system. 

3.  The  Army  Medical  Department  has  assessed  the  impact  of  rescission  of  the  ban 
on  military  service  by  open  homosexuals  on  the  medical  care  system.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  focus  of  the  positions  in  the  AMEDD  response  is  upon  the  behavior 
associated  with  homosexuality,  not  sexual  preferences,  per  se,  which  was  the  focus 
of  the  OASD(HA)  statement.  Homosexuality,  with  its  propensity  for  male-to-niale 
sex,  increases  the  incidence  of  HIV  (and  other)  infections  and  increases  medical 
costs. 

4.  Enclosed  are  answers  to  questions  raised  in  your  memorandum  dated  April  9, 
1993,  to  the  Director,  OSD  Working  Group. 

5.  My  points  of  contact  are  Colonel  Tomlinson  and  Major  Patton,  (703)  756-0135. 

Lt.  Gen.  Alcide  M.  Lanoue, 

The  Surgeon  General. 

Enclosure. 
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Medical  Risk— Blood  Supply  and  Occupational  Exposure  to  Blood 

Question.  What  are  the  risks  to  the  blood  supply  and  what  would  be  the  risks  of 
occupational  exposure  to  blood? 

Answer.  Homosexual  male-to-male  sex  has  a  negative  impact  on  the  safety  and 
adequacy  of  the  blood  supply  and  increases  the  risk  of  occupational  exposure  to 
HIV-infected  blood. 

SUPPORTING  EVIDENCE 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  recognizes  the  risk  of  homosexual  behavior  as  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  country's  blood  supply.^  The  FDA  mandates  that  any  male  donor 
who  has  had  sex  with  another  man  since  1977,  even  once,  is  ineligible  to  donate, 
and  is  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  deferral  list.  This  exclusion  applies  in  bnath  civil- 
ian and  militaiy  blood  banks. 

Thousands  of  surgical  patients  and  hemophiliacs  have  been  infected  with  HIV  and 
have  AIDS  from  transfusions  of  blood  and  blood  products  donated  by  HIV-infected 
individuals  prior  to  availability  of  the  laboratory  test  for  HIV  infection.  Even  with 
the  ability  to  test  for  HIV  infection,  males  who  have  had  sex  with  another  male  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  because  they  are  a  high  risk  population  and  because  of  the 
"window"  of  time  between  infection  and  development  of  a  positive  test.'' 

The  Army  Medical  Department  is  dependent  on  Active  Duty  soldiers  for  much  of 
its  blood  supply.  In  fact,  84  percent  oi  donated  blood  in  the  Army  blood  program 
in  the  4th  quarter  1992  came  from  military  donors.  Homosexual  males  wno  nave 
had  sex  with  another  male  since  1977  are  ineligible  to  donate  blood  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  war. 

Adequate  amounts  and  safe  blood  for  transfusion  are  critical  in  both  peace  and 
war.  To  maximize  safety  of  the  blood,  it  is  routinely  tested  for  the  HIV  virus  and 
hepatitis  B  and  C  viruses,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  syphilis.  Each  donor  is  also 
asKed  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  assess  the  risk  of  the  donor's  blood  being 
tainted  by  these  and  other  pathogens.  One  of  the  exclusions  mandated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  enforced  by  military  and  civilian  blood  banks  is  that 
any  male  donor  who  has  had  sex  with  another  man  since  1977,  and  any  female 
donor  who  has  had  sex  with  a  man  who  in  turn  has  had  sex  with  another  man  since 
1977,  may  not  donate  blood.^  Again,  these  people  are  placed  on  permanent  deferral 
lists.  This  is  based  upon  the  scientifically  valid  reason  to  minimize  risk  of  HIV 
transmission. 

In  the  militarily  unique  requirement  for  blood  for  transfusion  on  the  battlefield, 
blood  may  be  needed  urgently  and  collected  locally  without  the  benefit  of  the  usual 
testing  and  exclusion  of  high  risk  donors.  Every  deployable  hospital  as  part  of  its 
basic  load  has  180  blood  bags  intended  for  emergency  blood  collection  and  trans- 
fusion in  the  field. 

Finally,  the  risks  of  infection  of  blood-borne  pathogens,  notably  HIV  and  Hepatitis 
B  virus,  through  occupational  exposure,  are  well  known.  OSHA  has  recently  issued 
an  extensive  regulation  designea  to  minimize  the  occupational  risk  of  exposure  to 
blood  and  body  fluids.^®  Significantly,  the  OSHA  blood-borne  pathogen  standard  is 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  and  apply  to  the  military  while  in  a  mission  deployed 
status.  The  potential  for  exposure  to  blood  from  non-battle  injuries  as  well  as  on 
the  battlefield  is  obvious  and  threatens  both  military  first  aid  providers  in  line  units 
as  well  as  medical  personnel. 

Open  integration  of  homosexuals  into  the  military  will  increase  the  likelihood  of 
bringing  in  members  of  the  group  with  the  very  highest  risk  of  acquiring  HIV:  male 
homosexuals.  Because  of  the  documented  and  recognized  risk  of  HIV  infection  in 
this  group,  their  blood  is  unacceptable  for  donation,  and  these  soldiers  would  not 
be  available  as  blood  or  plasma  donors.  Furthermore,  they  pose  a  risk  to  others  in 
the  field  during  training  or  actual  operations,  through  exposure  to  their  blood  re- 
sulting from  accidents  or  injury. 

Conclusion:  The  military  setting  provides  unique  requirements  for  safety  in  exe- 
cuting the  Army  blood  transfusion  program  and  for  preventing  the  transmission  of 
blood  borne  pathogens  (especially  HIV  and  hepatitis  B)  in  the  field  setting.  Homo- 
sexual males  would  comprise  a  pool  of  ineligible  blood  donors  and  as  a  group  are 
at  high  risk  of  infection  by  HIV  and  Hepatitis  B,  both  significant  blood-borne  patho- 
gens which  can  infect  other  soldiers  through  exposure  to  blood  in  peace  ana  war. 

Medical  Risk— Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases 

Question.  What  effect  would  lifting  the  exclusion  policy  have  on  Sexually  Trans- 
mitted Disease  (STD)  rates? 
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Answer.  Rescission  of  the  ban  on  military  service  by  open  homosexuals  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  the  Army's  efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  HIV  infec- 
tion and  other  STDs. 

SUPPORTING  EVIDENCE 

Several  factors  help  to  explain  higher  rates  of  STD  in  homosexual  men:  1.  Homo- 
sexual men  have  significantly  more  sexual  partners  than  heterosexual  men.  Kinsey 
et  al.  have  estimated  that  the  average  homosexual  man  has  approximately  1,000 
partners  in  his  lifetime.  2.  Many  partners  are  anonymous  sexual  contacts,  making 
it  <Uflicult  to  interrupt  disease  transmission  through — contact  tracing.  3.  Homo- 
sexual men  have  adaitional  potential  sites  of  primarily  asymptomatic  infection, 
serving  as  silent  reservoirs  of  disease.  4.  Homosexual  men  may  be  more  reluctant 
to  seek  medical  care  due  to  fear  over  revealing  their  sexual  preference.^® 

If  a  greater  proportion  of  homosexual  males  comprises  the  force,  this  addition  of 
a  known  high  risk  population  for  HIV  prevalence  and  transmission  will  increase  the 
incidence  of  HIV  infection  (occurrence  of  new  cases)  in  the  Army." 

Male  homosexuals  and  bisexuals  are  at  increased  risk  of  acquiring  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.^ 2'*®"*^^^^"*^'^®  Compared  with  heterosexual  men,  homosexual 
men  experience  significantly  greater  rates  of  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  type  B  viral 
hepatitis.  Other  significant  STDs  resulting  from  receptive  anorectal  intercourse 
practices  in  homosexual/bisexual  men  include  anorectal  venereal  warts,  herpes  sim- 
plex, and  chlamydial  proctitis. 

Conclusion:  HIV  and  other  STD  rates  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  propor- 
tion of  homosexual  males  in  the  Army  increases  because  homosexual/bisexual  men 
are  allowed  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  Army. 

Medical  Risk— Readiness  and  Deployability 

Question.  What  effect  would  lifting  the  homosexual  exclusion  policy  have  on  readi- 
ness and  deployability  from  a  medical  standpoint? 

Answer.  Rescission  of  the  ban  on  military  service  by  open  homosexuals  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  readiness  and  deployability. 

SUPPORTING  evidence 

Readiness  and  deployability  are  unique  to  the  military  and  are  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  medical  conditions  which  would  prevent  any  soldier  from 
deploying.  Most  are  temporary,  a  few  are  permanent.  Readiness  suffers  when  sol- 
diers are  non-deployable.  Homosexuals  are  more  likely  to  be  non-deployable  for 
health  reasons,  either  because  of  HIV  or  high  rates  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

Male  homosexuals  are  at  higher  risk  for  acquiring  HIV  infection,  as  well  as  other 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STD),  as  a  consequence  of  their  male-to-male  sexual 

gractices  within  the  high  risk  civilian  and  military  homosexual  male  populations, 
y  DOD  policy,  HIV-infected  soldiers  are  non-deployable  and  are  assigned  to 
CONUS  units.™  However,  by  current  Army  policy,  these  soldiers  may  be  assigned 
to  TOE  units.20  When  these  units  deploy,  the  HIV-infected  soldiers  must  remain  be- 
hind, and  replacements  must  be  found  to  take  their  places  in  the  deployed  unit.  Of 
the  approximately  461  HIV-infected  soldiers  currently  serving  on  Active  Duty,  ap- 
proximately half  are  in  TOE  positions.  Non-deployable  HlVJ^infected  soldiers  are 
problematic  in  making  assignments  and  cause  an  imbalance  in  distribution  if  only 
assigned  to  non  deployable  units. 

In  addition  to  HIV  and  AIDS,  male  homosexuals  are  at  disproportionately  higher 
risk  for  a  variety  of  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  with  a  wide  spectrum  of 
morbidity  and  mortality.  Several  of  these  diseases  are  severe  enough  to  require  hos- 
pitalization and  convalescence,  especially  if  simultaneously  infected  with  more  than 
one,  which  would  preclude  deployment. 

As  the  force  structure  is  reduced,  the  impact  on  deployability  by  each  new  HIV- 
infected  soldier  is  magnified,  even  at  current  rates  of  infection.  Moreover,  the  rate 
of  infection  can  be  expected  to  increase  if  the  exclusion  policy  is  lifted  and  the  pro- 
portion of  male  homosexuals  soldiers  comprising  the  force  increases.  HIV-infected 
soldiers  are  not  deployable  in  compliance  with  DOD  policy.  There  are  currently  ap- 
proximately 461  soldiers  on  Active  Duty  who  cannot  deploy  overseas  even  in  an 
emergency. 

Costly  preventive  measures  such  as  increased  frequency  of  HIV  screening  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the  Force  of  HIV  transmission.  Resources  to  accom- 
plish this  must  be  found  or  diverted  from  other  medical  programs,  decrementing 
readiness. 
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Preventive  measures  will  not  reduce  the  HIV  and  STD  rates  to  zero.  Soldiers  in 
general  and  homosexuals  in  particular  will  continue  to  require  medical  care.  Once 
again,  resources  to  provide  this  care  must  be  provided,  at  the  expense  of  other  medi- 
cal programs.  The  costs  involved  can  be  staggering.  A  GAO  report  in  1990  on  the 
"Effects  of  AIDS  in  the  Military"  projected  a  range  of  costs  to  DOD  over  a  10  year 
period  of  $1  to  $10  bilhon,  assuming  various  incidence  rates  of  HIV  infection.^^ 

Readiness  suffers  when  the  blood  supply  is  threatened  and  the  pool  of  eUgible  do- 
nors is  reduced.  AH  male  homosexuals  who  have  had  sex  with  another  male  since 
1977  will  be  ineligible  to  donate  blood.^ 

Conclusion:  A  male  homosexual  soldier  is  significantly  likelier  than  a  heterosexual 
soldier  to  be  non-deployable  for  medical  reasons  related  to  HIV  infection.  If  HIV- 
infected,  the  soldier  will  be  permanently  non-deployable.  Male  homosexuals  are 
more  likely  to  acquire  sexually  transmitted  diseases  which  can  render  them  non- 
deployable,  such  as  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  hepatitis  B. 

Readiness  from  a  medical  standpoint  will  sufTer  if  the  restriction  is  lifted.  The  im- 
pact would  be  felt  at  the  unit  level,  when  the  homosexual  soldier  cannot  train  and 
deploy  for  health  reasons.  Likewise,  the  impact  would  be  felt  Army-wide  in  terms 
of  the  military  blood  program  and  of  the  burden  placed  on  the  Army  health  care 
system. 

Medical  Costs 

Question.  What  effect  would  rescission  of  the  ban  on  military  service  by  open  ho- 
mosexuals have  on  the  cost  to  the  Army  health  care  system? 

Answer.  Homosexual  male-to-male  sex  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  increasing 
medical  costs  within  the  United  States  and  within  the  U.S.  Armv. 

Homosexual  male-to-male  sex  is  the  practice  most  responsible  for  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic within  the  United  States.'' °^^°  Homosexual  male-to-male  sex  and  intra- 
venous drug  abuse  are  the  two  practices  most  responsible  for  transmission  of  HIV 
within  the  United  States."  The  homosexual  male  and  the  intravenous  drug  abuse 
populations  form  the  reservoir  of  HIV  infection  from  which  HIV  infection  is  spread 
to  the  pediatric  and  heterosexual  populations  of  the  United  States. 

HP// AIDS  surveillance  Report,  issued  February  1993  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  (CDC),  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  reports  on  the  total  249,199  adult/adolescent  cases  of  AIDS 
in  the  United  States  from  the  onset  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  through  December  1992. 
Of  the  total,  142,626  (57  percent)  were  in  the  exposure  category  "men  who  have  sex 
with  men";  57,412  (23  percent)  were  in  the  exposure  category  "injecting  drug  use"; 
and  15,899  (6  percent)  were  in  the  exposure  category  "men  who  haje  sex  with  men 
and  inject  drugs".  In  the  exposure  category  "heterosexual  contact"  were  16,254  (7 
percent),  the  majority  being  in  two  sub-categories,  "sex  with  injecting  drug  user" 
and  "sex  with  bisexual  male '.'' 

In  the  U.S.  Army,  epidemiologic  studies  have  found  the  greatest  risk  factor  for 
HIV  infection  to  be  mafe-to-male  sex.^' 

Medical  costs  are  in  terms  of  money,  personnel,  supplies  and  equipment,  edu- 
cation, surveillance,  investigations,  and  other  infection  control  measures.^ 

The  U.S.  Army  and  the  Army  Medical  Department  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  AIDS,  with  a  scientific,  compassionate,  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  interrupt  the  chain  of  HIV  transmission  and  to  protect  the  uninfected  sol- 
dier. Any  Army  or  DOD  policy  which  fosters  in  any  way  homosexual  male-to-male 
sex  resulting  in  an  increased  incidence  of  HIV  infection  in  soldiers  with  its  resulting 
increase  in  costs  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  military  readiness  and  on  the  U.S. 
Army  health  care  system. 
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Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Just  so  you  can  plan  accordingly — and  I  do  appre- 
ciate what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  I 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  gets  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  understand.  But  I  will  not  be  able  to  come  back. 
So  I  am  merely  sajdng  that  if  I  choose,  I  would  like  permission  to 
submit  questions  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  seeking  recogni- 
tion? 

[No  response.] 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bartlett,  is  he 
seeking  a  response  to  his  observations,  or  did  the  gentleman  simply 
make  some  summarizing  observations? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  they  wish  to  make  a  response,  it  would  be  quite 
satisfactory  if  it  were  made  for  the  record,  so  that  we  did  not  have 
to  come  back,  if  you  wish  to  adjourn  now. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  hke  to  sav  that  since  probably 
only  one  or  two  people  will  be  back,  I  would  appreciate  it  veiy 
much,  if  you  have  any  follow-on  comments,  that  you  would  submit 
them  for  the  record. 

Let  me  just  summarize  by  thanking  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  being  here.  The  Chair  respects  the  perspectives  of  every  single 
one  of  the  witnesses.  You  were  extremely  well  prepared  and  ex- 
traordinarily articulate. 

The  Chair  would  just  like  to  observe  that  in  the  Chair's  opinion, 
norms  and  values,  it  seems  to  me,  reflect  where  we  are  at  a  given 
moment.  It  is  a  snapshot  of  where  we  are  in  society  and  in  our  cul- 
ture. A  snapshot  in  1943  was  that  80-some  percent  of  the  military 
opposed  blacks  in  the  military.  In  1993,  50  years  later,  racism  is 
still  a  reality  in  the  American  military,  and  many  people  continue 
to  suffer  the  oppression  of  racism.  Sexism  is  still  a  reality,  and 
homophobia  is  a  reality. 

We  are  at  a  very  important  frontier,  debate,  at  this  moment  as 
we  attempt  to  go  forward  and  explore  this  issue.  But  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  Chair  that  norms  and  values  do  change  as  we  rationally  and 
intelligently  pursue  matters  to  get  beyond  our  ignorance  and  be- 
yond our  fears  to  some  other  more  mature  and  enlightened  society. 

We  are  an  evolving  people,  and  the  Chair  would  like  to  believe 
that  that  is  where  we  are,  and  this  debate  is  an  evolving  one.  I 
wish  to  thank  all  four  of  you  for  your  contribution  to  it.  The  Chair 
hopes  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  will  do  the  right  thing,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  go  down  the  road.  I 
hope  that  these  2  days  have  contributed  to  the  educative  process. 

With  those  remarks,  the  full  committee  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment, 

[Whereupon,  at  4:48  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Jane  Harman,  a  Representative  From  California 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Dellums  for  holding  these  hearings  on  an  early 
date.  On  an  emotional  subject  like  the  military's  ban  on  homosexuals,  it  is  vital  that 
these  hearings  be  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  deliberation.  I  know  that  Chair- 
man Dellums  has  worked  hard  to  make  sure  that  both  sides  of  this  difficult  issue 
can  be  aired  in  an  authoritative,  factual  manner,  and  I  commend  him  for  that  effort. 

I  have  already  stated  on  the  House  floor  that  I  support  the  President's  efforts  to 
end  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  in  the  military. 

I  believe  that  banning  homosexuals  from  the  military  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  military,  like  all  public  bodies, 
must  ofier  equal  access  under  the  law.  From  my  days  as  the  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff 
Director  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  in  the  mid 
1970s,  I  have  believed  that  singling  out  homosexuals  as  a  group  that  can  be  dis- 
criminated against,  based  solely  on  their  status  and  not  their  conduct,  clearly  vio- 
lates both  the  intent  and  the  language  of  the  14th  amendment. 

This  is  not  just  my  opinion.  Just  a  few  months  ago  a  Federal  District  Court  in 
California,  in  Meinhold  v.  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  ruled  that  the  ban  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  most  judicial  observers  believe  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  courts  order  the  military  to  drop  the  ban  altogether. 

It  msJces  much  more  sense  to  develop  the  proper  regulations  and  procedures  in 
a  reasonable  timeframe  than  to  face  a  court  order  ending  the  ban.  Short  notice  could 
have  dire  effects  both  for  the  military  and  for  the  gay  personnel  in  uniform.  Con- 
gress should  be  proactive  about  this  before  the  courts  rob  us  of  the  flexibility  to  reg- 
ulate. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  has  proved  throughout  its  history  that  it  has  the  strength 
to  adapt  to  a  changing  environment  and  still  remain  the  best  fighting  force  in  the 
world.  The  military's  greatest  strength,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successfully  raciallv  integrated  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  its  ability  to 
train  an  individual  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  and  to  filter  out  any  prejudice.  We 
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all  have  a  responsibility  to  work  with  the  military  to  ensure  that  they  can  make 
this  inevitable  transition  as  smooth  and  seamless  as  possible. 

Those  in  the  military  who  argue  against  lifting  the  ban  claim  it  will  hurt  cohesion 
and  deny  a  unit  the  trust  and  teamwork  that  is  vital  during  battle.  However,  the 
military's  own  experience  proves  that  this  is  not  accurate.  Dating  from  World  War 
II,  and  including  the  Korean,  Vietnam  and  Gulf  Wars,  discharges  from  the  military 
due  to  homosexuality  have  plununeted  during  combat.  During  the  period  when  troop 
cohesion,  trust  and  teamwork  were  at  their  most  critical,  a  soldier's  sexual  orienta- 
tion became  far  less  important  to  the  military.  Instead,  the  military's  sole  and  para- 
mount concern  was  "Can  this  soldier  do  a  difficult  job  with  professionalism  and 
honor?"  I  believe  that  the  military  must  adopt  a  similar  attitude  in  peacetime  as 
well. 

The  truth  is  that  gay  men  and  lesbians  have  served  in  the  military  throughout 
its  history,  and  they  have  served  it  well,  often  with  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
those  in  command.  In  lifting  the  ban,  we  will  remove  the  fear  and  intimidation  that 
have  so  unfairly  been  visited  on  thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  who  want  no  more 
and  no  less  than  to  be  treated  equally. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  April  19.  1993. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ron:  The  enclosed  letter  is  being  sent  to  you  for  inclusion  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  official  hearing  record  on  whether  or  not  the  current 
ban  against  homosexuals  serving  in  the  military  should  be  lifted. 

The  letter,  from  Ms.  Nancy  L.  Halloran  of  Huntington,  WV,  does  not  mirror  my 
position  on  the  issue  under  consideration,  but  is  being  referred  to  your  committee 
in  accordance  with  her  right,  as  my  constituent,  to  have  her  views  reflected  in  the 
oflicial  hearing  record,  at  her  request. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  that  Ms.  Halloran's  letter  expressing  her  views 
on  allowing  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military  be  included  in  the  oflicial  hearing 
record  on  this  matter. 
With  warm  regard,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Nick  J.  Rahall  II, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure. 

April  14,  1993. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I'm  a  former  U.S.  Air  Force  captain  accused  of  homo- 
sexuality in  1990.  After  a  joint  Office  of  Security  Investigations/Naval  Investigative 
Service  investigation,  I  decided  to  resign  my  commission  in  lieu  of  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings. My  resignation  was  finally  accepted  after  5  very  long  and  uncertain 
months.  I  received  a  general  under  honorable  conditions  discharge. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  evoke  pity,  but  instead  to  describe  the  normalcy 
of  both  my  professional  and  personal  lives  during  my  Air  Force  career  despite  my 
bisexuality.  First  and  foremost,  I  was  a  professional  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
did  not  allow  my  personal  life  or  feelings  to  interfere  with  my  responsibilities  as  an 
Air  Force  officer.  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  meet  any  challenge  24  hours  a  day  as 
expected  of  all  those  who  take  the  oath.  Second,  I  maintained  a  perfect  record  of 
performance,  receiving  various  awards  for  excellence  (as  is  true  of  many  homosexual 
service  members).  I  was  truly  dedicated  to  the  specific  missions  of  the  units  to  which 
I  was  assigned  as  well  as  to  the  overall  mission  of  defending  my  country. 

With  regard  to  my  personal  life,  it  was  really  no  different  than  that  of  my  hetero- 
sexual colleagues  except  for  the  necessity  of  hiding  my  sexual  preference.  I  was  in- 
volved in  both  Air  Force-sponsored  and  community  activities  and  faithfully  fiilfilled 
my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  I  do  not  believe  in  public  displays  of  aflection  in 
any  relationship,  heterosexual  or  homosexual.  In  Officer  Training  School,  I  was 
taught  that  the  image  service  members  presented  to  the  public  (both  in  and  out  of 
uniform)  was  extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the  mission.  I  truly  believe  that 
and  adhere  to  that  principle  even  now  as  a  civilian.  Further,  as  a  former  gay  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force,  I  never  once  observed  another  gay  service  member  violating 
this  unwritten  rule. 
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If  I  sound  bitter,  I  am.  When  I  entered  the  Air  Force,  I'd  never  had  a  homosexual 
relationship  or  even  entertained  the  thought.  I  didn't  expect  it  to  ever  happen  to 
me.  but  it  did.  I  find  it  terribly  frustrating  that  up  until  that  day,  I  was  considered 
to  be  a  good  officer  yet  had  no  worth  to  the  Air  Force  thereafter.  I  can't  begin  to 
express  the  shame  and  guilt  I  still  carry  with  me  today  because  I  knowingly  violated 
certain  statutes  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  I  continually  relive  the  5 
months  of  the  OSI/NSI  investigation  and  struggle  everyday  to  believe  that  I'm  still 
a  good  person  despite  what  the  Air  Force  and  society  as  a  whole  thinks  of  homo- 
sexuality. I'm  still  angry  about  the  "witch  hunt"  quality  of  the  investigation  and  the 
length  of  time  it  took  for  my  resignation  to  be  accepted.  I  endured  endless  tasteless 
jokes  about  homosexuals  in  silence  never  once  defending  my  way  of  life.  If  I  were 
olack  or  Jewish,  etc.,  I  would've  had  formal  recourse  if  I  witnessed  another  service 
member  attacking  my  race  or  religion. 

I  am  no  different  than  you.  I  maintain  high  standards  for  my  own  behavior  and 
listen  closely  to  my  conscience.  I  believe  I'm  fit  to  serve  in  this  country's  Armed 
Forces  and  hope  you'll  help  eliminate  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  homosexual 
service  members. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  L.  Halloran. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  May  20,  1993. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ron:  Following  my  letter  dated  April  19th,  I  have  enclosed  the  written  testi- 
mony of  two  of  my  constituents,  Joseph  Hatheway  and  JoAnna  Richard,  regarding 
the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

I  respectfully  request  that  their  testimony  be  entered  into  the  record.  Your  consid- 
eration will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Scott  Klug, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure. 

Prepared  Statement  of  JoAnna  Richard 

My  name  is  JoAnna  Richard.  I  currently  serve  as  a  county  supervisor  in  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin.  I  am  married  and  the  mother  of  two  sons. 

My  family  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  relationship  with  the  U.S.  military. 
I  am  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  Spanish  American  veteran,  a  granddaughter  of 
a  World  War  I  veteran,  the  niece  of  3  World  War  II  veterans,  the  niece  of  a  Korean 
War  veteran  and  cousin  to  several  Vietnam  veterans.  Currently  I  have  3  siblings 
serving  in  the  U.S.  military.  A  brother  and  sister  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  a  brother 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Growing  up  in  a  small  city  in  eastern  Wisconsin  we  were  taught  that  serving  our 
country  either  through  public  service  or  military  service  was  a  sacrifice  one  should 
make  for  preserving  our  democracy.  As  young  parents  during  President  Kennedy's 
administration,  my  oarents  took  to  heart  the  need  to  serve  our  country,  my  siblings 
and  I  followed  their  lead. 

That  call  to  service,  I  believe,  should  not  be  denied  to  any  willing  citizen  of  our 
country  and  I  would  encourage  you  to  lift  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  serving  in 
the  U.S.  military. 

I  truly  believe  that  being  a  good  soldier  and  doing  a  job  well  should  be  the  criteria 
that  is  used  to  judge  the  performance  of  our  military  service  personnel,  not  one's 
private  sexual  preference. 

Most  gay  people  do  not  wear  their  sexual  preference  on  their  sleeve  and  they  do 
not  join  the  military  to  make  a  statement.  They  just  want  to  do  their  job,  do  it  well 
and  serve  their  country.  Therefore,  those  homosexuals  already  serving  our  country 
in  the  military  are  constantly  under  the  threat  of  losing  their  job,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Inappropriate  sexuf.l  behavior  while  on  duty  should  be  banned  and  prohibited  and 
appliea  to  all  personnel.  Private  lifestyles  off  base  and  off  duty  should  be  kept  pri- 
vate. 

In  addition,  I  believe,  that  working  out  the  so-called  "morale"  problems  can  re- 
solved through  good  management  techniques. 
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Depending  upon  your  buddy  in  a  conflict  or  emergency  situation  is  based  on  trust 
and  performance,  neither  of  these  items  need  be  compromised  if  the  ban  was  lifted. 
I  urge  your  support  for  lifting  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  military. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Hatheway, 

217  W.  Washington, 
Stoughion.  WI,  May  11,  1993. 

Hon.  Ike  Skelton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Skelton:  Please  find  enclosed  my  testimony  in  support  of 
lifting  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  Armed  Forces.  For  4  years  between  1972 
and  1976,  I  was  a  commissioned  officer,  U.S.  Special  Forces,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Green  Berets.  While  on  Active  Duty,  I  was  assigned  first  as  an  operational  de- 
tachment executive  officer,  and  subsequent  to  this,  as  the  battalion  S2  (Intelligence). 
In  my  official  capacity,  I  was  the  Top  Secret  Control  Officer  (Documents  and  War 
Plans),  and  principle  adviser  to  the  Commander  for  Strategic  and  Military  Intel- 
ligence. 

In  August,  1975,  4  days  prior  to  my  ETS,  I  was  accused  of  a  homosexual  violation 
of  Article  125  (Sodomy)  of  the  UCMJ,  and  was  subsequently  court  martialed,  and 
upon  conviction,  separated  from  the  service  under  conditions  of  less  than  honorable. 
At  no  time  did  I  admit  guilt,  and  at  no  time  did  the  Armed  Forces  provide  an  eye- 
witness. The  main  Government  witness  against  me  was  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  after  having  perjured  himself  twice.  My  crime  is  that  I  am  in  fact  a  gay 
American  and  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  time  at  the  wrong 

Klace.  Details  of  my  case  may  be  read  in  Conduct  Unbecoming  by  Randy  Shilts  (St. 
lartins  Press,.  1993). 

I  currently  hold  the  PhD  in  European  History,  and  teach  European  and  American 
History,  as  well  as  Political  Science  at  Edgewood  College  in  Madison,  WI.  My  aca- 
demic specialty  is  the  abuse  of  civil  liberties  in  Nazi  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  between  WWl  and  the  present. 
My  testimony  follows. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Sincerely 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Hatheway, 

Stoughton,  WI. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Hatheway 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  with  respect  to  the  ban  on 
gay  and  lesbian  Americans  before  the  Military  Forces  and  Personnel  Subcommittee. 

The  issue  before  this  subcommittee  is  the  viability  of  lifting  the  regulatory  ban 
on  "^nown"  gays  and  lesbians  who  are,  or  wish  to  be,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  former  officer  and  "Green  Beret"  who  for  4  years  was  on  Active  Duty  in 
the  capacities  of  executive  officer  of  an  operational  detachment  and  as  the  post  Bat- 
talion S2,  Intelligence  Ofiicer.  For  the  duration  of  my  Active  Duty,  until  4  days  be- 
fore my  ETS,  I  performed  my  duties  in  an  outstanding  manner,  and  received  numer- 
ous letters  of  commendation  attesting  to  my  superior  performance.  Unfortunately  at 
the  time  of  my  separation,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  unit  commander  that  I  was 
gay,  and  rather  than  let  me  separate  as  per  my  separation  date,  the  Army  held  me 
over  for  a  lengthy  General  Court  Martial  that  lasted  7  months,  and  which  conserv- 
atively cost  over  $1,000,000.  Subsequent  to  my  conviction,  I  was  separated  under 
conditions  less  than  honorable. 

The  merits  of  my  particular  case  aside,  the  debate  regarding  gays  and  lesbians 
in  the  Armed  Forces  has  elicited  such  an  emotional  response  by  some  in  Congress 
that  the  core  issue  has  been  lost  in  the  process.  Rather  than  the  presence  or  absence 
of  homosexuals,  the  core  issue  is  whether  or  not  this  Nation  is  still  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  classical  liberalism  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Classical  liberalism,  as  understood  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  rejected  the  notion  that  human  beings  were  intrinsically  evil  and 
driven  by  fear.  Indeed,  Jefferson  embraced  the  enlightenment  belief  that  humans 
are  essentially  good  and  rational,  and  that  in  order  to  perfect  the  human  condition, 
civil  governments  ought  to  be  instituted  and  educational  institutions  established. 
Fear  and  stereotyping  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  things,  and  indeed,  the  novelty 
of  the  American  experiment  was  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  replace  superstition  and 
emotion  \yith  a  new  order  predicated  upon  enlightened  reason. 
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In  the  present  debate  regarding  gays  and  lesbians,  the  Jeflersonian  emphasis 
upon  enlightened  reason  has  been  replaced  by  overt  appeals  to  the  worst  instincts 
of  humanity:  Fear,  and  in  this  respect,  the  current  ban  rejects  the  very  principles 
upon  which  the  American  Experiment  was  based.  As  heirs  of  this  great  tradition, 
CJongress  and  the  President  have  a  public  obligation  to  reject  any  policies  that  are 
based  upon  an  emotionalism  not  consistent  with  this  great  tradition. 

Yet  public  policies  driven  by  appeals  to  fear  and  the  irrational  have  plagued  our 
history.  How  else  would  one  describe  the  nature  of  the  fierce  resistance  to  integra- 
tion of  African  Americans,  Native  Americans,  Hispanics  and  women?  In  each  case, 
full  integration  into  the  body  politic  by  these  constituencies  was  met  with  derision 
and  horror.  Fearful  lest  the  Republic  collapse  from  within,  each  of  these  groups  was 
presumed  to  be  somehow  less  rational,  less  capable,  and  less  qualified  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  full  public  participation.  While  the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  19th  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  were  intended  to  rectify  the  most  blatant  discrimination,  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  fulfillment  of  the  Great  Experiment. 

It  is  wfthin  this  long  and  heroic  tradition  of  struggle  for  full  participation  that 
gays  and  lesbians  come  before  Congress  to  plead  their  case.  Either  we  are  true  to 
our  values,  or  we  make  a  mockery  out  of  them.  If  we  make  a  mockery  of  our  past, 
what  kind  of  a  future  can  we  look  to? 

On  a  practical  level,  those  who  support  continuing  the  ban  are  quick  to  dismiss 
our  appeals  to  justice  and  fairness,  and  point  instead  to  the  disruption  that  gays 
and  lesbians  will  cause  in  the  ranks.  Our  detractors  are  quick  to  point  out  that  be- 
cause many  soldiers  are  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  homosexuals,  the  very 
presence  of  gays  and  lesbians  will  disrupt  order  and  morale,  therefore  homosexual 
should  be  barred  from  the  services. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  soldiers  are  uncomfortable  around  gays  and  les- 
bians, it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  their  problem,  not  ours.  Why 
should  a  whole  class  of  people  be  punished  because  of  the  fears  of  the  maiority?  Thi^s 
is  exactly  what  happened  in  Hitler's  Germany  with  respect  to  the  "Jewish  problem". 
Like  the  Jews  of  Europe,  gays  and  lesbians  are  a  minority,  despised  by  some,  ac- 
cepted by  others.  Yet  programs  can  be  instituted  to  help  overcome  prejudice,  bigotry, 
and  fear  caused  of  ignorance;  indeed,  the  U.S.  military  already  has  a  model  pro- 
gram. 

Many  years  ago,  during  the  early  1970s,  many  white  soldiers  feared  the  very  pres- 
ence of  African  Americans,  and  this  fear  was  translated  into  minor  (and  I  might 
add,  not  so  minor)  race  riots  on  base  and  off.  Rather  than  exclude  African-American 
sol(Uers  from  the  services,  the  military  began  an  aggressive  race  relations  program. 
Each  and  every  soldier  was  required  to  attend  a  seminar,  upon  conclusion  of  which 
a  certificate  of  achievement  was  issued  attesting  to  satisfactory  completion.  These 
seminars  were  followed-up  by  a  chain  of  command  that  reiected  anti-black  harass- 
ment or  violence.  In  short,  the  military  itself  became  the  benign  and  active  agent 
for  positive  change  with  respect  to  race  relations.  While  not  as  extensive,  the  same 
sort  of  activities  are  now  in  place  regarding  the  suppression  of  sexual  harassment. 
Contrary  to  congressional  rhetoric,  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  engaged  in  "social 
experimentation"  for  decades.  To  suggest  that  they  ought  not  or  cannot  become  so 
engaged  is  simply  spurious  and  hypocritical. 

A  Tiot"  issue  that  frequently  makes  the  evening  news  is  the  so-called  "privacy" 
debate.  Nowhere  do  detractors  appeal  to  fear  more  than  in  relation  to  this  emotional 
issue.  Rather  than  use  any  known  facts,  detractors  stereotype  gay  behavior,  trans- 
form this  stereotype  into  "reality",  then  proceed  to  mouth  concerns  based  not  on  em- 
pirical evidence,  but  unsubstantiated  and  prejudicial  assumptions.  Again,  fears  are 
manipulated  for  political  purposes,  and  thereby  detractors  appeal  to  our  worst  and 
in  80  doing,  shame  the  American  experiment.  True,  some  males  are  sexually  preda- 
tory, but  if  history  can  teach  us  a  lesson,  they  are  not  gay.  Tailhook  ought  to  teach 
all  a  lesson.  Ironically,  this  category  of  male  behavior  does  not  even  address  women, 
thus  one  is  left  to  wonder  if  the  whole  issue  has  less  to  do  with  homosexuality  than 
with  the  insecurities  of  the  male  personnel.  But  to  project  predatory  sexual  behavior 
on  gays,  or  for  that  matter  to  all  males  is  ludicrous-such  behavior  is  learned  and 
often  environmentally  encouraged.  My  own  observations  of  young  troopers  in  the 
Green  Berets  is  a  case  in  point.  In  any  event,  since  this  issue  is  always  discussed 
within  the  context  of  a  male  community,  lesbian  soldiers  are  by  the  logic  of  the  ar- 
gument exempt  from  such  male  dominated  concerns.  Such  being  the  case,  lesbians 
ou^t  to  be  welcome  within  the  ranks. 

Should  Congress  feel  persuaded  not  to  lift  the  ban,  the  Federal  Courts  will  inevi- 
tably take  up  this  issue.  Although  it  is  true  that  they  have  in  the  past  deferred  to 
Congress,  this  is  less  so  today.  In  particular,  the  Courts  have  suggested  that  there 
must  be  some  rational,  performance  based  criteria  for  keeping  gays  and  lesbians  out 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Otner  than  rank  fear  and  prejudice,  none  nas  yet  been  offered. 
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I  refer  you  to  the  military's  own  study,  "Nonconforming  sexual  orientations  and 
military  suitabilitv."  Note  also  that  to  say  one  is  gay  is  not  the  same  as  to  engage 
in  homosexual  behavior.  To  say  one  is  gay/lesbian  is  speech  and  expression.  When 
the  military  throws  people  our  because  they  say  they  are  gay  or  lesbian,  the  mili- 
tary is  punishing  speech  and  thought,  a  notion  that  is  so  inimical  to  our  traditions 
that  it  causes  revolt  even  amongst  those  who  would  otherwise  disdain  gays  and  les- 
bians. If  today  the  military  can  punish  because  one  says  one  is  homosexual,  what 
unpopular  thought  or  speech  will  be  punished  later?  The  Courts  clearly  understands 
this  logic. 

Although  the  present  discussions  are  directed  toward  the  ban,  it  is  incumbent 
that  the  subcommittee  also  consider  amending  Article  125  of  the  UCMJ.  This  is  im- 
portant for  a  couple  of  reasons.  In  the  first  instance.  Article  125  proscribes  the  most 
common  forms  oi  homosexual  sexual  acts.  As  such,  gay  and  lesbian  sex  is  illegal, 
and  homosexual  personnel  must  by  law  be  celibate.  This  is,  on  its  face,  absurd,  in 
as  mudi  as  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  legally  require  heterosexual  celibacy.  Second, 
and  equally  as  important,  my  experience  indicates  that  if  a  particular  commander 
is  anti-gay/lesbian.  Article  125  can  and  will  be  used  as  a  nasty  vehicle  to  muster 
homosexuals  out  of  the  service.  The  logic  is  simple:  Since  gays  and  lesbians  are 
"known"  to  engage  in  sexual  acts  that  are  proscribed  bv  Article  125,  they  must  be 
in  violation  of  Article  125,  therefore  they  must  be  brought  before  a  court-martial  for 
trial  and  conviction.  Thus  not  only  does  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  discriminate 
in  favor  of  a  sexual  majority,  so  too  does  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  My 
own  experience  speaks  to  this  twisted  logic. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  behind  all  anti-gay/lesbian  rhetoric  and  behind  all  the  al- 
leged concerns  with  "status"  and  "behavior",  many  in  Congress,  if  pressed,  would 
in  the  end  acknowledge  that  part  of  their  disdain  of  gays  and  lesbians  has  little  to 
do  with  "status",  and  everythmg  to  do  with  "behavior."  In  this  sense,  privacy  takes 
on  an  added  dimension,  because  now  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  privacy  of  hetero- 
sexual soldiers,  but  instead  with  the  violation  of  the  privacy  of  gays  and  lesbian  per- 
sonnel. While  the  conmiand  structure  pays  little  attention  to  the  sexual  behavior  of 
its  strai^t  personnel,  it  is  positively  prurient  with  respect  to  gays  and  lesbians. 
This  is  not  the  American  way  and  it  oiight  not  be  the  concern  of  the  military,  either. 
If,  as  I  suspect,  many  in  the  Armed  Forces  believe  that  gay  and  lesbian  behavior 
will  make  the  military  the  laughing  stock  of  both  their  domestic  constituencies  and 
the  international  community,  such  concerns  should  be  addressed  directly  and  with- 
out reservation.  Quite  simply,  many  in  the  Armed  Forces  believe  that  the  credibil- 
ity, "toughness",  and  resolve  of  the  United  States  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if 
homosexually  active  persons  were  to  be  knowingly  admitted.  The  implication  is  that 
gay  men  in  particular  are  "sodomites",  "sissies",  "pansies",  or  otherwise  less  than 
"mfisculine."  For  a  world  power,  this  is  intolerable.  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
arguments  advanced  in  tne  privacy  issue,  the  irrational  is  driving  policy.  As  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  our  moral  responsibility  to  dispel  such 
myths. 

In  closing,  the  ban  on  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, offensive,  deeply  un-American,  and  runs  contrary  to  the  very  values  upon 
which  this  country  is  dedicated.  We  are  a  great  Nation  which  can  afford  to  be  toler- 
ant toward  all  Americans,  not  simply  the  majority  or  those  whom  the  majority  hap- 
pens to  like  at  any  given  moment.  Let  me  be  clear,  civil  rights  for  Americans  ought 
never  be  determined  by  the  tyranny  of  an  active  majority.  To  understand  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  such  a  majority,  we  need  look  no  further  than  our  own  immediate 
past:  African  Americans,  Native  Americans,  Japanese  Americans,  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic  Americans  and  yes,  even  lesbian  and  gay  Americans.  For  those  on 
the  committee  who  remember  World  War  II  and  its  altermath,  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  McCarthy  period  need  no  explanation. 

If  the  American  Experiment  is  not  to  be  extinguished  in  hate  and  irrationality, 
I  urge  you  to  vote  to  lill  the  ban.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  K.  Dornan,  a  Representative  From 

California 

Slash  and  burn  defense  cuts,  accelerated  personnel  reductions,  a  freeze  on  mili- 
tary pay  raises,  assignment  of  women  to  combat  positions,  and  approving  by  acqui- 
escence of  homosexuality  in  Armed  Forces:  This  is  the  legacy  of  Bill  Clinton's  first 
100  days  in  office  as  Commander  in  Chief.  What  do  any  of  these  actions,  especially 
lifting  the  ban  against  homosexuals,  do  to  enhance  combat  readiness?  The  answer 
is — NOTHING!  No  matter  what  one  may  believe  about  homosexuality  as  a  lifestyle, 
the  debate  over  this  issue  must  focus  on  one  area  alone:  Combat  readiness.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  ignore  the  very  essence  of  the  military  profession:  Recruit, 
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equip  and  train  to  deter  war  and,  if  deterrence  fails,  conduct  combat  operations  on 
the  battlefield.  ,,,.  ^ 

Today,  we  begin  our  review  of  the  implications  of  hflmg  the  ban  by  listenmg  to 
the  testimony  of  some  very  distinguished  retired  members  of  our  military  represent- 
ing officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  enlisted  members,  and  chaplains.  Their  testi- 
mony will  be  vital  in  clearly  demonstrating  to  members  of  this  subcommittee  and 
to  the  public  at  large  why  lifting  the  ban  will  detrimentally  affect  the  good  order, 
morale,  discipline,  and  combat  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  hearing  why  our  young  18  and  19  year  old  troops  believe  unit  cohesion  will 
be  ripped  apart  if  they  are  forced  to  work,  live,  and  yes  shower  with  openly  homo- 
sexual service  members.  Such  a  change  in  policy,  especially  involving  such  intimate 
conditions  as  exists  aboard  ships,  in  barracks,  and  in  the  field,  most  certainly  will 
affect  the  ability  of  the  troops  to  concentrate  on  the  mission  at  hand. 

Additionally,  I  hope  these  witnesses  will  demonstrate  to  us  the  problenis  our 
young  troops  will  have  with  homosexual  leaders  whose  behavior  and  beliefs  directly 
contradict  the  cultural  beliefs  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  middle  class. 
Leadership  is  based  on  more  than  rank;  it  is  basedupon  trust,  respect,  standards, 
beliefs,  behavior,  and  shared  values.  Finally,  I  hope  these  witnesses  will  outline  the 
unnecessary  but  very  real  problems  that  lifting  the  ban  will  have  for  our  small  unit 
leaders  who  must  implement  any  change.  Can  these  leaders  afford  to  take  valuable 
time  away  from  combat  training  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  barracks  that  will  nat- 
urally result  from  lifting  the  ban?  These  are  not  problems  that  can  be  easily 
brushed  aside;  they  are  problems  of  human  nature  that  cannot  be  changed  by  fiat, 
but  which  will  greatly  affect  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  train  and  conduct  combat 
operations  on  the  battlefield. 

Despite  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  panel  to  convey  to  us  the  problems 
of  lifting  the  ban,  I  am  concerned  about  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify 
today.  Other  panels  will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  argue  in  favor  of  Ufting 
the  ban  despite  overwhelming  opposition  in  the  military  to  changing  our  policy  and 
despite  even  liberal  estimates  that  male  homosexuals  constitute  only  1  percent  of 
our  population,  female  homosexuals  about  Vz  percent.  What  about  Active  Dutyniili- 
tary  experts  on  this  issue,  especially  the  joint  services  chiefs  and  non-conunissioned 
chiefs  of  each  service?  Why  are  we  not  hearing  from  them?  Also,  what  about  medical 
costs  to  our  military  and  therefore  the  taxpayers  from  lifting  the  ban?  Why  are  we 
not  hearing  from  our  military's  three  surgeon  generals? 

We  must  hear  from  these  expert  witnesses  to  fully  understand  the  implications 
of  lifting  the  ban.  Without  their  expert  testimony,  this  committee  will  hear  only  part 
of  the  story.  We  as  Members  of  Congress  must  be  dedicated  to  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  combat  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  must  also  demonstrate  such  dedication.  If  the  President's  first  100  days 
on  defense,  including  attempting  to  lift  the  ban  against  homosexuals,  is  any  indica- 
tion of  his  ability  to  maintain  military  readiness,  then  we  are  a  Nation  at  peril. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Scjt.  James  E.  Leach,  San  Francisco  Pouce 

Department 

san  francisco  department's  diversity  awareness  training  programs 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  brief  overview  of  the 
diversity  awareness  training  programs  that  were  and  continues  to  be  provided  to 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department's  uniformed  rank  and  file. 

HISTORY 

In  July  1992,  Capt.  Robert  Berry,  formerly  the  Commander  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Academy,  assembled  his  team  of  community  relations  instructors  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  the  San  Francisco  Police  Academy's  current  community  relations 
pre-recruit  40  hour  course  was  meeting  the  POST  newly  announced  diversity  aware- 
ness training  course  outline  requirements. 

During  that  same  time  period  Capt.  Michael  Hebel,  formerly  the  Commander  of 
the  Special  Project's  Unit,  received  funding  for  diversity  awareness  traininc  for  the 
department's  Community  Police  on  Patrol  (CPOP)  program  and  was  looking  for 
someone  or  some  group  to  provide  the  training  to  the  CPOP  officers.  Working  as 
internal  management  training  consultants,  Sgt.  James  Leach,  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  and  Gloria  Louie,  Director  of  EEO  and  Aflirmative  Action  Programs, 
Department  of  Public  Health,  were  invited  to  explore  and  design  a  diversity  aware- 
ness program  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  SFPD. 

Initially,  Sergeant  Leach  and  Ms.  Louie,  designed  and  provided  a  4  hour  diversity 
awareness  training  course  for  the  August  1992  pre-recruit  class.  Sergeant  Leach 
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and  Ms.  Louie  later  committed  to  provide  diversity  awareness  training  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Officers  weekly  classes.  At  a  Police  Commission  meeting,  Captain  Hebel, 
newly  appointed  Commander  for  the  San  Francisco  Police  Academy,  announced  the 
addition  of  this  training  course  as  part  of  the  Advanced  Officer's  18  month  training 
cycle. 

Commissioner  Hewlett  requested  that  all  captains,  lieutenants  and  executive  staff 
be  provided  with  the  awareness  training,  that  the  six  major  police  employee  groups 
(i.e..  Police  Officers  Association  (POA),  Officers  for  Justice  (OFJ),  Women  Officers 
Network  (WON),  Northern  California  Asian  Police  Officers  Association  (NCAPOA), 
Latino  Police  Officers  Association  (LPOA),  and  the  Golden  State  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation (GSPOA)),  be  involved  in  the  training;  and  the  executive  staff  training  be 
provided  prior  to  the  Advanced  Officers  sessions.  Sergeant  Leach  and  Ms.  Louie 
have  thus  far,  designed  and  facilitated  the  following  diversity  awareness  training 
to  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department. 


Tme  allotted 

Audience 

No.  of  sessJcr)s 

Month/year 

4  hours  

Pre-Recruit  Class 

Panel  training 

1  

1  

4 

7  (to  date)  

August  1992. 

6  hours   

November  1992. 

8  hours 

Executive  Staff 

December  1992/January  1993. 

4  hours  

Advanced  Officers  

December  1992-July  1994, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DIVERSITY  AWARENESS  TRAINING  SESSIONS 

Pre-Recruit  Class 

In  August  1992,  a  4  hour  session  was  provided  to  44  new  recruits.  The  purpose 
of  the  session  was  to  have  the  new  recruits  become  intimately  aware  of  his/herself; 
how  that  self  is  based  on  life  experience;  how  through  life  experiences  he/she  has 
developed  basic  attitudes,  beliefs  and  value  system;  and  how  that  value  system  im- 
pacts his  or  her  interactions  with  others.  The  last  hour  of  the  session  focused  on 
cross-cultural  communication. 

Panel  Training 

Pursuant  to  Commissioner  Hewlett's  request  to  include  the  six  major  police  em- 
ployee groups,  representation  from  the  POA,  OFJ,  WON,  NCAPOA,  LPOA,  and 
GSPOA  were  invited  to  attend  the  diversity  awareness  training  session.  A  total  of 
twelve  individuals  from  the  following  organization  actually  participated  in  the  8 
hour  training:  OFJ,  WON,  NCAPOA,  LPOA,  and  GSPOA. 

Members  of  the  Police  Officers  Association  did  not  attend  the  Saturday  training 
session,  however,  have  been  involved  in  the  panel  portions  of  the  executive  staff 
training  and  the  Advanced  Officers  sessions. 

The  panel  training  session  was  an  8  hour  program  held  on  November  21,  1992 
at  the  San  Francisco  Police  Academy.  The  purpose  of  the  session  was  to  present  to 
the  representatives  an  understanding  and  a  process  of  becoming  more  self-aware  of 
their  attitudes,  beliefs  and  values;  how  those  attitudes,  beliefs  and  values  impact 
their  work  and  other  relationships;  and  prepare  them  to  participate  in  the  executive 
staff  training  and  Advanced  Officers  sessions  as  panel  members. 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF  TRAINING 

Executive  staff  (captains,  lieutenants  and  ranks  above)  were  mandated  to  attend 
an  8-hour  "Managing  A  Diverse  Work  Force"  training  session.  To  accommodate  the 
80-plus  Executive  staff,  four  TVz-hour  training  sessions  of  25  to  30  staff  were  sched- 
uled for  one  of  the  following  training  sessions:  December  5,  12,  19,  1992  and  Janu- 
ary 9,  1993.  Three  Police  Commissioners  attended  one  of  the  four  sessions. 

These  sessions  focused  on  how  to  lead  and  communicate  effectively  with  employ- 
ees of  diverse  backgrounds.  The  morning  part  of  the  session  explored  the  partici- 
pant's personal  attitudes,  beliefs  and  value  system,  and  how  his/her  personal  atti- 
tudes, beliefs  and  value  systems  impact  one-to-one  and  group  interactions.  Also  in 
the  morning,  members  from  the  panel  training  session  shared  with  the  audience 
their  life  experiences  and  how  they  believed  their  life  experiences  lead  them  to  the 
SF  Police  Department.  i..,.  - 

In  the  afternoon,  participants  review  their  communication  skills,  abilities  and 
styles. 

ADVANCED  OFFICERS  TRAINING 

The  4-hour  training  session  for  the  Advanced  Officers  group  is  similar  to  the  ses- 
sion provided  to  the  new  recruit  class.  The  major  difference  of  the  Advanced  Officer 
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(AO)  session  is  the  addition  of  panel  member  presentations.  At  each  AO  session,  two 
officers  from  the  panel  sessions  and/or  officers  who  have  recently  attended  an  AO 
session  share  with  the  class  their  life  experiences  and  how  their  experiences  have 
shaped  their  attitudes,  beliefs  and  value  systems. 

Observations 

The  training  participants  from  the  four  different  programs  have  been  overall  re- 
ceptive to  the  awareness  training  concepts,  exercises  and  interactions. 

The  end  of  session  evaluations  indicated  that  the  panel  presentations  were  the 
most  appreciated. 

'Die  responses  to  the  "Conocimiento"  questions:  What  do  you  like  about  your  job?", 
What  don  t  you  like  about  your  job?"  were  consistent  from  training  session  to  train- 
ing session.  Most  individuals  responded  to  "What  you  like  about  your  job?"  by  writ- 
ing: 

•  "Co-workers." 

•  "Challenge  of  the  job." 

•  "The  money." 

Most  individuals  responded  to  "What  you  don't  like  about  your  job?"  by  writing: 

•  "Politics." 

•  "Lack  of  promotional  opportunities." 

•  "Lack  of  communication  from  the  top  down." 

Executive  staff  tended  initially  to  be  a  bit  resistant  to  the  training.  However,  by 
the  end  of  the  morning,  executive  staff  members  were  fairly  open  to  aiscuss  organi- 
zational issues  and  concerns;  their  true  feelings  about  diversity;  and  their  wealth 
of  experience,  knowledge  and  managerial  abilities. 

The  4-hour  sessions  were  too  short.  The  group  size  in  the  4-hour  session  were  too 
large.  "Wounds"  were  opened  during  the  4-nour  session  due  to  the  shortness  of  time, 
for  many  the  healing  process  was  stunted  or  not  allowed  to  begin.  A  few  partici- 
pants walked  out  of  the  classroom  angry. 

Rex:ommendations 

Additional  officers  need  to  be  trained  to  continue  the  4-hour  Advanced  Officers 
session.  Captain  Hebel  has  taken  the  lead  to  proceed  with  theprocess  to  train  more 
officers  to  facilitate  the  Advanced  Officers  training  sessions.  The  first  ^up  of  offi- 
cers who  will  participate  in  the  February  6,  1993.  Participants  for  this  Train-the- 
Trainer  class  will  be  members  of  the  panel  training  and  Acadeniy  staff. 

Follow-up  and  on-goin^  diversity  training  needs  to  be  provided  to  the  line  staff 
according  to  unit  or  division. 

Group  size  for  AO  training  needs  to  be  smaller. 

Time  allotted  to  diversity  training  needs  to  be  expanded. 

The  Department  may  want  to  consider  redesigning  the  40-hour  community  rela- 
tions pre-recruit  class  by  having  the  recruits  be  involved  in  a  community  project/ 
field  assignment  that  allows  more  intimate  interaction  between  recruit  and  commu- 
nity. 

The  Department  may  also  want  to  consider  designing  and  developing  a  commu- 
nity and  police  department  organizational  development  and  diversity  awareness 
training  program  tnat  would  intertwine  with  the  CPOP  and  other  similar  police 
units.  The  purpose  of  this  long-term  project  is  to  promote  and  empower  the  commu- 
nity's access  to  the  police  department,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  building 
stronger  communication  lines  between  police  and  community. 

Sexual  Orientation  Training  Course  for  Law  Enforcement 

introduction 

In  1990  the  Commission  was  directed  by  SB  2680  (Boatwright)  to  develop  cultural 
awareness  training  for  law  enforcement.  During  development  of  the  Guidelines  for 
Law  Enforcement's  Design  of  Cultural  Awareness  Training  Programs,  the  Commis- 
sion received  requests  from  private  citizens,  community  groups,  legislators,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  requesting  that  specific  training  be  developed  about  lesbian, 

ay,  and  bi-sexual  issues.  Sexual  Orientation  Training  Course  for  Law  Enforcement 

as  been  developed  in  response  to  those  requests. 

Two  committees  were  established  to  assist  in  this  project.  The  first  made  rec- 
ommendations for  the  overall  design  of  the  course.  This  committee  consisted  of  law 
enforcement  executives  and  their  designees.  The  second  committee,  a  subject  matter 
expert  committee,  was  comprised  of  Taw  enforcement  executives,  law  enforcement 
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trainers,  and  community  members  representing  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  citizens. 
This  committee  recommended  content  for  the  course. 

The  course  is  designed  to  be  used  as  "stand  alone"  training,  or  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Guidelines  for  Law  Enforcement's  Desian  of  Cultural  Awareness  Train- 
ing Programs  for  those  agencies  who  have  undergone  that  training  program.  The 
course  is  consistent  with  the  framework  of  those  cultural  awareness  guidelines. 

liie  Sexual  Orientation  Training  Course  for  Law  Enforcement  consists  of  seven 
learning  goals  for  all  personnel:  Cultural  Awareness  Training  Guidelines;  Back- 
ground of  Sexual  Orientation  Issue;  Legal  Issues;  Stereotypes;  Demographics  and 
Diversity;  Police  Points  of  Contact;  and,  Community  Resources.  Three  additional 
learning  goals  are  designed  for  supervisors  and  managers.  These  are:  Cultural 
Awareness  Training  Guidelines  for  Supervisors;  Terms  for  Supervisors;  and.  Manag- 
ing Organizational  Diversity. 

Information  regarding  this  project  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dave  Spisak, 
Senior  Consultant  of  the  Training  Program  Services  Bureau,  at  (916)  739-5305. 

Sexual  Orientation  Advisory  Committees 

DESIGN  advisory  COMMITTEE  FOR  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  AWARENESS  TRAINING 

Robert  Blankenship,  Chief,  City  of  Redding,  Charles  Byrd,  Sheriff,  Siskiyou  Coun- 
ty, Dennis  DeCarli,  Captain,  Humboldt  Sheriffs  Department,  Dave  Hall,  Captain, 
San  Diego  Police  Department,  Art  Hendrickson,  Undersheriff,  Sacramento  County, 
Dennis  Kollar,  Captain,  San  Diego  Sheriffs  Department,  Fred  Lau,  Deputy  Chief, 
San  Francisco  Police  Department,  Steve  Magarian,  Sheriff,  Fresno  County,  Brook 
McMahon,  Chief,  City  of  Pismo  Beach,  Floyd  Sanderson,  Chief,  City  of  Monterey, 
Jim  Spreine,  Deputy  Chief,  Laguna  Beach  Police  Department,  Mark  Squiers,  Com- 
mander, Los  Angeles  SherifTs  Department,  Bob  Taylor,  Commander,  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  and  Lloyd  Woods,  Chief,  City  of  Pomona. 

SEXUAL  ORIENTATION  TRAINING  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Thomas  Bartoldo,  Field  Training  Officer,  San  Jose  Police  Department,  Roger 
Coggan,  Director  of  Legal  Services,  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  Services  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  Leanna  Dawydiak,  Administrative  Assistant,  District  Office,  Assembly- 
man John  Burton,  San  Francisco,  Clyde  French,  Lieutenant,  Los  Angeles  Sheriffs 
Department,  Scott  Fulkerson,  Executive  Director,  Lesbian  and  Gay  Men's  Commu- 
nity Center,  San  Diego,  John  Graham,  Officer,  San  Diego  Police  Department,  Soci- 
ety  of  Law  Officers,  Christopher  Ham,  Fresno,  Ruth  Hughes,  HPCI,  Sexual  Min. 
Youth  Program,  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health,  Center  for  Special 
Problems,  Russell  Hunter,  PhD.,  Professor,  Beverly  Hills,  Art  Mattox,  Gay  &  Les- 
bian Police  Advisory  Task  Force,  Sensitivity  Training  Coordinator,  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  Gay  &  Lesbian  Issues,  Lea  Militello,  Officer,  San  Francisco  PD, 
Chiefs  Staff,  Sue  Payne,  Sergeant,  San  Diego  Police  Department,  Kelly  Shea,  Field 
Training  Officer,  Academy  Instructor,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  member. 
Pride  Behind  the  Badge,  Rich  Shiraishi,  Lieutenant,  Sacramento  Police  Department, 
California  Academy  Directors  Association,  Terry  Stewart,  Chief,  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  Police  Department,  and  President,  California  Community  College  Police 
Chiefs  Association,  Kenneth  Topper,  Office  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore,  State 
Capitol,  and  Jill  Tregor,  Program  Coordinator,  Community  United  Against  Violence, 
San  Francisco. 

Sexual  Orientation  Training  Course  for  Law  Enforcement 

background 

This  course  is  directed  to  all  local  law  enforcement  personnel.  The  topic  was  se- 
lected for  development  following  requests  for  the  training  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  community  alike.  The  "Cultural  Awareness  Training  guidelines"  (see 
attachment)  should  be  considered  while  making  a  decision  to  go  forward  with  Sex- 
ual Orientation  Training.  In  fact,  the  choice  to  provide  this  training  to  agency  per- 
sonnel should  be  based  on  the  chief  executive  officer's  assessment  of  the  depart- 
ment's cultural  awareness  condition  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  composition 
of  the  community  (see  Guideline  No.  1). 

In  addition  to  learning  goals  designed  for  all  personnel,  two  additional  learning 
goals  have  been  provided  for  supervisory  personnel. 
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CERTIFICATION  INFORMATION 

This  course  is  certified  as  a  Technical  Course  under  POST  Reimbursement  Plan 
III  (travel,  per  diem,  and  tuition).  Presenters  are  encouraged  to  utilize  concepts  of 
adult  experiential  learning  and  role-play  exercises.  The  use  of  members  from  the 
gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  community  as  participants  in  the  training  process  is  also 
encouraged.  If  the  law  enforcement  agency  has  completed  the  POST  Cultural 
Awareness  Training  Program,  Guideline  No.  4  should  be  followed  in  the  selection 
and  utilization  of  a  Community  Training  Mentor  (CTM)  from  the  gay,  lesbian,  and 
bi-sexual  community  to  assist  in  this  training. 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE 

All  Personnel 

Introduction  and  Registration 

1.0  "Cultural  Awareness  Training  Guidelines." 

2.0  Background  of  Sexual  Orientation  Issues. 

3.0  Legaflssues. 

4.0  Stereotypes. 

5.0  Demographics  and  Diversity. 

6.0  Contacts  with  the  Police. 

7.0  Community  Resources. 

Examination. 
Hours — 8. 

Supervisors  and  Managers 

8.0  "Cultural  Awareness  Training  Guidelines"  for  Supervisors. 

9.0  Terms  for  Supervisors. 

10.0  Managing  Organizational  Diversity. 

Examination. 
Hours — 4. 
Total  Hours— 12. 

LEARNING  GOALS  AND  EXPANDED  OUTLINE 

All  Personnel. 

1.0  Cultural  Awareness  Training  Guidelines. 
Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  the  applicable  "Cultural  Awareness 
Training  Guidelines"  as  they  relate  to  sexual  orientation  training. 

A.  Guideline  No.  1,  "The  Law  Enforcement  Executive  Should  Assess  The  De- 
partment's Cultural  Awareness  Condition." 

1.  The  student  should  review  their  agency  value  statement/policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  diversity. 

2.  The  student  should  understand  that  this  training  is  part  of  broader  is- 
sues of  human  relations,  race  relations,  and  cross  cultural  communications. 

3.  The  student  should  understand  their  agency  managements  commit- 
ment to  diversity  training. 

B.  Guideline  No.  3,  "The  Law  Enforcement  Executive  Should  Appoint  An 
Agency  Cultural  Awareness  FaciUtator  (CAP)." 

1.  The  student  should  identify  the  agency  CAP  if  the  law  enforcement 
agency  has  participated  in  POST  Cultural  Awareness  Training  Program. 

2.  the  student  snould  identify  the  other  elements  of  the  agencies  Cultural 
Awareness  Training  Program. 

C.  Guideline  No.  5,  "The  Law  Enforcement  Executive  Should  Evaluate  The 
Need  For  Additional  Cultural  Awareness  Training  For  The  Law  Enforcement 
Agency." 

1.  This  training  is  being  provided  as  part  of  a  response  to  an  analyzed 
training  need. 

2.0  Background  of  Sexual  Orientation  Issues. 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  the  background  issues  relevant  to 
gays,  lesbians  and  bi-sexuals. 
A.  Key  words  and  terms. 

1.  Stereotype. 

2.  Gay. 
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3.  Homophobia. 

4.  Transvestite. 

5.  Transsexual. 

6.  Sexual  orientation. 

7.  Homosexual. 

8.  Bi-sexual. 

9.  Lesbian. 

B.  Three  historical  points  of  reference  for  the  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  com- 
munity are: 

1.  Stonewall  Riots;  Greenwich  Village,  New  York  City,  1969. 

2.  Pink  triangles,  WW  II  holocaust  symbol. 

3.  White  Night  Riots,  San  Francisco,  1979. 

3.0  Legal  Issues 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  the  legal  background  of  "gay  rights." 
A.  Legal  background  of  gay  rights. 

1.  First  Amendment  Rights. 

2.  California  Constitution — right  to  privacy. 

a.  Background  of  changes  in  California. 

b.  Status  of  similar  rights  in  other  States. 

3.  California  laws. 

a.  Hate  crimes. 

b.  Domestic  violence. 

c.  Recent  legislative  efforts. 

4.  Local  policies/ordinances. 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  the  consequences  of  civil  ri^ts  viola- 
tions under  both  criminal  and  civil  statutes. 

A.  The  civil  liability  potential  for  civil  rights  violations  will  be  explained. 

1.  Department  may  not  provide  representation  for  officers  charged  with 
civil  rights  violations. 

2.  Punitive  damages  may  be  assessed  out  of  personal  funds. 

B.  The  criminal  liability  under  "color  of  law"  potential  for  violations  under 
criminal  statute  will  be  explained. 

C.  Local  agency  policy  protecting  the  rights  and  explaining  police  procedures 
relating  to  gays,  lesbians,  and  bi-sexuals  will  be  discussed. 

4.0  Stereotypes 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  common  stereotypes  relevant  to  the 
gay,  lesbian  and  bi-sexual  community. 

A.  Stereotypes  frequently  held  concerning: 

1.  Lesbians. 

2.  Gays. 

3.  Bi-sexuals. 

5.0  Demographics  and  Diversity 

Leamimg  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  the  demographics  and  diversity  of 
the  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  community. 

A.  Data  concerning  the  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  community  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

1.  Kinsey  Report.'^ 

2.  California  data. 

3.  Local  data. 

B.  Comparison  of  the  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  community  to  the  general 
population  will  include: 

1.  Income. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Racial  and  ethnic  background. 

C.  Describe  the  family  relationships  of  gays,  lesbians,  and  bi-sexuals. 

1.  Relationships — significant  others. 

2.  Alternative/extended  families. 

3.  Gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  youth  issues. 


^  Kinsey,  Alfred  Charles,  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  1948. 
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a.  Runaways. 

b.  Suicide  risk. 

c.  Throwaway  youth. 

d.  Gay  parenting. 

6.0  Contacts  with  the  Police 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  common  police  contacts  with  the  gay, 
lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  community. 

A.  Patrol  Contacts. 

1.  Domestic  violence. 

2.  Hate  crimes. 

3.  Public  sex. 

4.  Free  speech  and  assembly  activities. 

5.  Medical  situations. 

6.  Gay  bar  situations. 

B.  Detective  Procedures. 

7.0  Community  Resources. 

Learning  Goal:  The  student  will  understand  referral  procedures  to  appropriate 
community  organizations. 

A.  Organizations  designed  to  work  with  the  gays,  lesbians,  and  bi-sexuals  in 
the  students  community  will  be  identified  and  discussed. 

1.  AIDS/HIV  resources. 

2.  Youth  organizations. 

3.  Local  centers. 

4.  State-wide  referral  organizations. 

5.  Federal  clearinghouses. 

SUPERVISORS  AND  MANAGERS 

8.0  "Cultural  Awareness  Training  Guideline"  for  Supervisors 

Learning  Goal:  The  supervisor  will  understand  the  purpose  of  Guideline  No.  2, 
"The  law  enforcement  executive  should  consider  the  need  for  training  supervisors 
in  techniques  of  managing  and  supervising  a  diverse  work  force." 

A.  Supervisors  will  understand  that  managing  and  supervising  diversity  in 
the  worKplace  includes  employees  with  different  sexual  orientation. 

B.  Supervisors  will  recognize  that  employees  may  chose  to  identify  their  sex- 
ual orientation  to  coworkers,  thereby  requiring  sensitivity  and  understanding  by 
their  supervisor. 

9.0  Terms  for  Supervisors 

Learning  Goal:  Trie  supervisor  will  understand  the  definition  of  key  terms  and  the 
legal  basis  for  sexual  orientation  training. 

A.  Discussion  of  key  sexual  orientation  terms  as  related  to  law  enforcement 
shall  include: 

1.  Values. 

2.  Ethics. 

3.  Principles. 

4.  Culture. 

B.  Discussion  of  the  need  for  law  enforcement  agency  policies  concerning  the 
guarantee  of  civil  rights  of  gay,  lesbian,  and  bi-sexual  individuals  both  in  the 
agency  and  the  community  snail  include: 

1.  1st  Amendment  rights. 

2.  California  Constitution. 

3.  California  laws. 

a.  Hate  crimes. 

b.  Domestic  violence. 

10.0  Managing  Organizational  Diversity 

Learning  Goal:  The  supervisor  will  understand  the  inclusion  of  gays,  lesbians,  and 
bi-sexuals  within  the  cultural  diversity  policy  of  their  agency. 

A.  Monitoring  subordinate's  professional  behavior  as  it  relates  to  gay,  lesbian, 
and  bi-sexual  issues  relative  to  providing  police  services  to  the  community  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  supervisor. 

1.  Ensuring  appropriate  police  services  are  provided  during  common  po- 
lice contacts  with  the  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  community. 

2,  Ensuring  that  hate  crime  statutes  are  correctly  applied. 
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3.  Providing  documentation  for  these  activities  for  appropriate  follow-up, 
with  employees. 

B.  Monitoring  subordinate's  professional  behavior  as  it  relates  to  gay,  lesbian, 
and  bi-sexual  agency  employees  is  a  responsibility  of  the  supervisor. 

1.  Identifying  sexually  offensive  language,  and  behavior  in  the  workplace. 

2.  Providing  documentation  of  incidents  contrary  to  agency  policy  for  ap- 
propriate follow-up  with  employees. 

3.  Providing  support/referrals  to  gay/lesbian/bi  sexual  officers  as  needed. 

4.  Understanding  the  potential  difficulties  and  concerns  of  gays,  lesbian, 
and  bi-sexual  employees  in  revealing  their  personal  sexual  orientation. 

Appendix  A— Guidelines  for  Reviewing  and  Using  Audio-Visual  Training 

Materials 

guideline  i 

Audio-Visual  Training  Materials  Should  be  Relevant  to  the  Subject  Matter  Being 
Taught.  * 

1.  Instructors  should  only  use  audio-visual  training  materials  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Audio-visual  materials  involving  other  issues  may  be  interesting  but 
can  tend  to  dilute  the  intended  training  and  use  up  valuable  class  time. 

Note:  The  use  of  brief  audio-visuals  unrelated  to  the  subject  matter  which  provide 
a  needed  break  in  instruction  may  be  used,  so  long  as  they  meet  the  criteria  within 
these  guidelines. 

GUIDELINE  II 

The  Content  of  Audio-Visual  Training  Materials  Should  be  at  the  Appropriate  Level 
for  the  Intended  Audience. 

1.  Audio-visual  training  materials  should  be  at  an  appropriate  level  for  the  in- 
tended audience.  The  presenter  or  instructor  should  consider  if  the  training  is  for: 

a.  entry-level  or  advanced  personnel. 

b.  sworn  or  non-sworn. 

2.  Presenters/instructors  need  to  consider  their  audience  when  using  audio-visual 
training  materials  that  contain  sensitive  or  confidential  information. 

GUIDELINE  III 

Audio-Visual  Materials  Should  be  Compatible  With  Existing  California  Law,  Law 
Enforcement  Ethics,  Professional  Training  Philosophies,  and /or  Individual 
Agency  Procedures. 

GUIDELINE  IV 

Audio-Visual  Training  Materials  Should  be  Free  of  Bias  or  Stereotyping  on  the  Basis 
of  Race,  Gender,  National  Origin,  Religious  Belief,  or  Political  Affiliation. 

1.  Audio-visuals  should  not  promote  or  discredit  any  particular  race,  gender,  na- 
tional origin,  religious  belief,  or  political  affiliation.  However,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  depict  stereotypes  in  order  to  add  realism,  such  as  in  courses  dealing  with: 

a.  sexual  harassment. 

b.  hate  crimes. 

c.  gangs,  or 

d.  other  "group-specific"  training. 

GUIDEUNE  V 

Audio-Visual  Training  Materials  Should  be  Free  of  Unnecessary  Offensive  Language 
or  Inappropriate  Humor. 

1.  Offensive  language  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  illustrate  a  point  or  cre- 
ate a  realistic  training  experience. 

2.  Humor  that  is  demeaning  to  any  group  or  individual  should  be  avoided. 

GUIDELINE  VI 

Audio-Visual  Materials  Should  Guide  the  Student  to  Respond  Appropriately  to  Situ- 
ations on  the  Job. 

1.  Audio-visual  training  materials  should  eliminate  controversy  and  confusion  on 
any  subject  so  that  students  do  not  under  or  overreact.  To  this  end  the  instructor 
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should  identify,  clarify,  and  discuss  any  controversial  part  within  the  training  mate- 
rials and  any  appropriate  civil  liability  issues. 

2.  The  information  in  audio-visual  training  materials  should  not  conflict  with  the 
POST  Safety  Guidelines. 

GUIDELINE  VII 

The  Instructor  Should  Preview  the  Audio-Visual  Training  Materials  Prior  to  Any 
Presentation  to  Ensure  Compliance  with  Copyright  Laws  or  Any  Local  Policy  Re- 
quiring Review  Prior  to  Using  the  Materials. 

Lesson  Plan:  Community  Awareness  Training  the  Community 

I.  introduction  and  overview 

(Welcome  by  the  Community  Relations  OfTicer;  overview  of  information  that  will 
be  presented;  and  introduction  of  participants). 

II.  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  WORLD 

"Who  They  Were:"  a  discussion  of  the  community's  history  before  its  presence  in 
America;  including  it's  location,  beliefs,  lifestyle,  issues,  and  people  of  influence. 

III.  HISTORY  OF  COMMUNITY  IN  AMERICA,  CALIFORNIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"Who  They  Are:"  a  discussion  of  the  community's  histoiy  since  it's  presence  in 
America,  California,  and  San  Francisco;  including  its  location,  beliefs,  lifestyle,  is- 
sues, and  people  of  influence. 

IV.  ISSUES 

(A  discussion  present  issues;  including  social  issues  (how  the  community  is  treat- 
ed, legal  issues  (which  laws  are  just/unjust  and/or  equally/unequally  enforced),  and 
police-community  relations  issues  (how  positive/negative  interactions  effect  every- 
one— the  Police,  the  Community,  the  City). 

V.  SUMMARY 

(A  summary  of  how  past  and  present  issues  have  impacted  the  identity  of  the 
community  today  and  its  perceptions  of  the  law  and  law  enforcement,  with  emphasis 
on  how  positive  police-community  relations  can  result  in  a  WIN-WIN  situation  for 
everyone. 

This  is  -: from  Community  United  Against  Violence, 

this  is  an  agency  that  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  works  with  on  a  regular 
basis  and  an  excellent  resource  for  police. 

One  hour  including  a  showing  of  life  and  times  of  Harvey  Milk. 

Break  for  lunch  immediately  after  film  so  recruits  can  absorb  it  during  their  lunch 
break. 

One  more  hour  of  C.U.A.V.  including  a  discussion  of  the  film. 

Break. 

Next  hour  is  De-mystifying  Homosexuality.  This  is  a  class  given  by  appointees  of 
C.UA.V.  It  gives  recruits  a  chance  to  ask  any  and  every  question  about  this  life- 
style. 

Break. 

K  time  Hank  Wilson  from  Act-Up  to  discuss  activism. 

Break. 

Last  2  hours  is  a  panel  of  lesbian  and  gay  police  ofiicers.  They  will  discuss  their 
careers,  and  perceptions  about  being  gay  in  police  work. 

Good  morning,  my  name  is — — and  I 

am  with  the  Community  Services  Division. 

Today  you  will  be  receiving  instruction  from  various  members  of  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community.  The  lesbian  and  gay  community  is  unique  because  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  community.  It  includes  people  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds,  as  well  as 
physical  characteristics. 

This  community  is  an  extremely  political  community,  and  that  is  why  you  see  so 
much  activism  within  it.  The  basic  beginning  to  the  lesbian  and  gay  movement  came 
in  1969  at  the  Stone  Wall  Bar.  How  many  of  you  know  about  that?  What  that  was 
was  a  bar  in  New  York  City  that  was  frequented  by  drag  queens.  Police  officers 
raided  this  bar  on  regular  occasions,  and  finally  the  patrons  decided  to  make  a 
stand  and  not  leave.  This  lasted  for  over  2  days  with  several  patrons,  and  police 
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ii\jured,  and  from  this  day  on  the  lesbian  and  gay  community  has  protested  for 
things  they  believe  in. 

You  are  about  to  see  a  film  on  San  Francisco's  lesbian  and  gay  community. 

Show  video. 

Solicit  response  to  film. 

Break. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Department  General  Order— Control  Code  (87-05);  W/06010;  Order  No.  0-7:  October 
23,  1987. 

Index  as:  Professionalism  Committee. 

Professionalism  Committee 

The  purpose  of  this  order  is  formally  to  establish  a  Departmental  Professionalism 
Committee,  define  its  mission  and  provide  guidelines  for  its  operation. 

I.  objective 

Serve  as  a  departmental  resource  on  the  concept,  application  and  development  of 
Department  professionalism. 

II.  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  Hold  periodic  meetings  and  discussions  on  specific  professional  issues. 

B.  Review  studies,  reports,  suggestions,  and  information  on  these  issues. 

C.  Provide  input,,  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  selected  issues. 

D.  Recommend  standards  of  ethics,  conduct  and  performance. 

E.  Make  recommendations  for  improvement  or  expansion  of  training  programs. 

III.  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

A.  The  Professionalism  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  representative 
members. 

1.  A  Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  serving  as 
the  chairperson. 

2.  Four  sworn  members  of  the  Field  Operations  Bureau,  serving  in  patrol  po- 
sitions, including  at  least  one  Q-2  Police  Officer. 

3.  Two  members  of  the  investigations  Bureau,  serving  in  investigative  posi- 
tions, including  at  least  one  Q-35  Assistant  Inspector  or  Q-380  Insf>ector. 

4.  Four  members  from  the  remainder  of  the  Department,  including  at  least 
two  civilians. 

B.  Committee  members  shall  be  selected  by  these  composition  categories  at  the 
discretion  of  the  chairperson. 

IV.  COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Full  Conmiittee. 

1.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  a  time  and  location  designated  by  the  chair- 
person. 

B.  Subcommittees. 

1.  The  committee  shall  form  subcommittees  composed  of  its  members  as  well 
as  other  interested  Department  members  to  review  specific  issues. 

2.  Department  members  who  submit  studies,  suggestions  or  issues  to  the  com- 
mittee will  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  designated  subcommittees. 

3.  Subcommittees  shall  prepare  projects  and  reports  for  review  by  the  full 
committee  and  subsequent  submission  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 

By  ORDER  OF: 

Frank  M.  Jordan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Department  General  Order;  Control  Code  (89-02);  W/07040;  Order  No.  D-17;  Janu- 
ary 22,  1988;  Rev.  April  4,  1988;  Rev.  Januaiy  26,  1989. 

Index  as:  Discrimination  and/or  Harassment;  Sexual  Harassment. 
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Discrimination  and/or  Harassment 

This  order  establishes  policy,  rules  and  procedures  regarding  discrimination  and/ 
or  sexual  harassment,  as  addressed  by  provisions  of  Federal,  State  and  local  laws. 

I.  DISCRIMINATION  AND/OR  HARASSMENT 

A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion and/or  harassment  in  the  department.  .....  ,, 

B.  All  members  have  a  right  to  a  work  atmosphere  free  from  discnmmation  and/ 
or  harassment.  .  i      j 

C.  Discrimination  and/or  harassment  foments  unrest,  undemunes  morale,  de- 
stroys professionalism  and  discredits  the  department. 

D  FYofessionalism  requires  that  department  members  treat  one  another  with  re- 
spect and  dignity.  Therefore,  all  allegations  of  discrimination  and/or  harassment 
within  the  department  will  be  promptly  investigated  and  resolved  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

II.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  to  provide  all  members 
equal  opportunity.  Such  opportunity  shall  include,  but  is  not  limited  to: 

1.  Placement  in  permanent  assignments. 

2.  Appointment  to  specialized  units/details/task  forces. 

3.  Transfer. 

4.  Assignments  within  units,  details,  task  forces,  stations. 

5.  Extended  work  week. 

6.  Overtime. 

7.  Leaves  of  Absence. 

8.  Recommendation  for  awards  (Commission,  Department,  Civilian). 

9.  Equal  access  to  department  facilities,  resources,  equipment  and  training. 

III.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

A.  The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  provide 
continuing  education  and  training  to  all  members  in  this  area  of  discrimination  and/ 
or  harassment. 

B.  The  department  is  therefore  committed  to  this  responsibility  and  shall  pursue 
au  aggressive  educational  and  training  program  for  all  members  to  ensure  that  no 
member  shall  be  discriminated  against,  harassed,  or  in  any  way  denied  fair  and 

equal  treatment.  ..  ..i.j       _^        ^        j* 

C.  To  further  prevent  harassment  and  discnmination  in  the  department,  and  to 
promote  and  provide  the  above  mentioned  education  and  training,  the  department 
shall  institute  an  Equal  Employment  Unit  (EE  Unit).  The  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities shall  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

1.  Training  in  the  prevention  of  discrimination  and/or  harassment  for  all  de- 
partment personnel. 

2.  Continuing  development  of  the  Equal  Employment  Program. 

3.  Informal  inquiry  and  assistance,  consultation,  counseling,  referrals  and  me- 
diation with  all  members  (including  supervisory  and  command  officers)  regard- 
ing equal  employment  matters. 

4.  Formal  investigation  of  cases  of  suspected  discrimination  and/or  harass- 
ment. 

IV,  DISCIPLINARY  MEASURES 

A.  Rules  concerning  discrimination  and/or  harassment  have  been  in  existence  by 
the  way  of  Federal,  State  and  local  law,  as  well  as  Department  General  Order  (see 
Section  V.,  A.).  However,  the  fact  that  attitudes  toward  and/or  incidents  of  discrimi- 
nation and/or  harassment  continue  to  occur,  indicates  that  there  have  not  been  ade- 
quate disciplinary  measures  taken  to  create  the  proper  deterrent.  Therefore,  strict 
compliance  will  be  required  of  all  members.  ,      .  , 

B.  The  Chief  of  Police  will  not  tolerate  violation(s)  of  this  policy.  Any  such  viola- 
tion will  subject  offending  members  to  disciplinary  action  which  may  include  sus- 
pension by  the  Chief  or  termination  by  the  Police  Commission. 

V.  LEGAL  FRAMEWORK 

A.  Discrimination  and/or  Harassment  based  on  any  non-merit  factor  (see  Section 
VI.,  A.,  1.,  a-j)  is  prohibited  by  law.  Title  VII,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U^.C. 
Sections  2000e,  et  seq.;  California  Fair  Employment  and  Housing  Act,  Gov.  Code 
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Section  12490;  San  Francisco  Sexual  Harassment  Ordinance;  San  Francisco  Admin- 
istrative Code  Sections  16.9-25;  San  Francisco  Discrimination  Ordinance,  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Art.  33- San  Francisco  Aids  Discrimination 
Ordinance,  San  Francisco  Police  Code,  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  Article  38;  Affirmative 
Action  Plan  and  Policy  for  Equal  Opportunity,  Civil  Service  Rules  Section  1.03. 

VI.  DEFINITIONS 

A.  Discrimination. 

1.  Discrimination  is  defined  as  unlawful  behavior  which  gives  preferential 
treatment  to  one  group  of  people,  or  one  person,  over  another  on  tne  basis  of: 

a.  Race/Color. 

b.  National  Origin/Ethnicity. 

c.  Sex. 

(i)  Male  and  Female. 

(ii)  Pregnancy,  childbirth  or  related  medical  condition. 

d.  Sexual  Orientation. 

e.  Religion. 

f.  Age. 
Physical  Handicap  or  Medical  Condition. 
Marital  Status. 

i.  Political  Afiiliations  or  Beliefs. 

j.  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS),  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Sjrndrome  Related  Complex  (ARC),  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus 
Infection  (HIV  Infection)  or  any  medical  signs  or  symptoms  related  thereto. 

B.  Prohibited  Discriminatory  and/or  Harassing  Conduct. 

1.  Harassment  is  a  form  of  discrimination  and  is  defined  as  undue  pressure 
which  is  imposed  upon  members  because  of  their  sex,  or  because  of  any  of  the 
other  categories  listed  in  Section  VI.,  A.,  1.,  a-j. 

2.  The  harassment  may  be  sexually  motivated  or  connected.  This  type  of  har- 
assment— sexual  harassment — may  be  in  the  form  of  unwelcomed 

a.  sexual  advances. 

b.  requests  for  sexual  favors. 

c.  veroal,  visual  display  or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature. 

d.  conduct  or  behavior  done  because  of  a  person's  sex. 

3.  Submission  to  such  conduct  is  made  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  a  term 
or  condition  of  an  individual's  employment. 

4.  Submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  by  an  individual  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  employment  decisions  afTecting  such  individual. 

5.  Such  conduct,  either  explicitly  or  by  innuendo  or  implication,  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  interfering  with  an  individual's  work  periormance  or  creates  an 
intimidating,  hostile,  embarrassing  or  offensive  working  environment. 

VII.  TYPES  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

A.  Specific  intent:  Overt  treatment  of  a  discriminatory  nature.  An  example  is  the 
refusal  to  hire  someone  because  of  any  non-merit  factor  listed  in  Section  Vl.,  A.,  1., 
a-i. 

B.  Different  Treatment:  Also  referred  to  as  "disparate  treatment"  or  "unequal 
treatment."  Persons  are  treated  differently  by  an  employer  or  potential  employer  be- 
cause of  any  non-merit  factor  listed  in  Section  VI. ,  A.,  1.,  a-j.  The  employer's  inten- 
tions may  be  deliberate  or  inadvertent.  It  is  actual  treatment,  not  the  employer's 
motive,  which  is  relevant.  Intent  may  be  shown  throu^  circumstantial  evidence.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  treatment  is  better  or  worse,  or  whether  it  is  fair  or  un- 
fair, only  that  it  is  different  for  one  individual  or  group  than  for  another. 

VIII.  UNLAWFUL  PRACTICES 

A.  General. 

1.  Discrimination  against  and  harassment  of  any  member  or  applicant  based 
on  any  non-merit  factor  listed  in  Section  VI.,  A.,  1.,  a-j,  are  prohibited  and  will 
not  be  tolerated.  It  is  prohibited  to  discriminate  and/or  harass  a  person  in  any 
(including  but  not  limited  to)  of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Recruitment. 

b.  Examination. 

c.  Appointment. 

d.  Training. 
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e.  Retention. 

f.  Promotion. 

g.  Discipline. 

n.  Layorfs/Terminations. 
i.  Officer  Safety. 

t  Equal  facilities  and  equipment. 
.  Any  other  aspect  or  personnel  administration. 

B.  Specific  Member  Conduct. 

1.  Hostile  Work  Environment. 

a.  Hostile  work  environment  can  be  created  by  supervisory  personnel,  co- 
workers or  non-members  and  can  give  rise  to  liability  even  if  the  harass- 
ment does  not  involve  sexual  activity  or  language,  if  it  is  sufficiently  pat- 
terned or  pervasive  and  directed  at  a  member  because  of  his  or  her  sex  or 
because  oi  any  non-merit  factor  listed  in  Section  VI.,  A.,  1.,  a-j. 

b.  Member  is  subjected  to  verbal,  physical  or  graphic  displays  of  a  sexual 
oriented  nature. 

c.  Psychological  and  emotional  work  environment  of  the  member  is  ad- 
versely affected. 

d.  Examples: 

i.  Verbal  I  Oral:  Comments,  epithets,  slurs,  jokes,  innuendo  and  any 
other  such  verbal/oral  behavior. 

ii.  Physical:  Assault,  impeding  or  blocking  movement,  gestures, 
touching  or  any  physical  interference  with  normal  work,  movement,  or 
any  other  such  pnysical  behavior. 

iii.  Visual:  Posters,  letters,  poems,  graffiti,  cartoons,  drawings,  pic- 
tures, or  any  other  such  visual  behavior. 

2.  Quid  Pro  Quo  (Equal  Exchange)  Sexual  Harassment 

a.  A  member  in  a  supervisory  position  demands  sexual  favors  from  a  sub- 
ordinate in  exchange  lor  tangible  job  benefits.  This  may  be  explicit  or  im- 
plicit. 

b.  Example: 

i.  Requests / Demands  for  Sexual  Favors  (Relates  primarily  to  sexual 
harassment):  Threats  or  insinuations  that  a  lack  of  same  will  result  in 
reprisals  (e.g.,  withholding  support  for  appointment,  assignments,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  etc.). 

C.  Specific  Supervisory  Ofiicers'  Conduct. 

1.  Supervisory  officers  should  be  aware  that  the  fact  that  incidents  of  dis- 
crimination and/or  harassment  continue  to  occur  indicates  deficiencies  in  super- 
vision at  all  levels. 

2.  When  a  violation  of  this  policy  is  reported,  an  investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  if  there  was  knowledge,  or  if  there  should  have  been  knowl- 
edge, on  the  part  of  any  supervisory  officer,  and  whether  any  supervisory  officer 
had  failed  to  take  immediate  and  appropriate  corrective  action. 

3.  Negligent  supervision  tacit  approval  of  harassment  or  discrimination  by 
"turning  a  mind  eye."  laughing  and  treating  a  situation  as  a  joke,  failure  to  take 
action  or  concealing  a  situation,  will  subject  the  supervisor>'  officer  involved  to 
disciplinary  action.  Excuses  to  evade  responsibility  will  not  be  accepted  or  toler- 
ated if  the  investigation  reveals  that  the  supervisor  knew  or  should  have  known 
about  the  situation. 

D.  Retaliation. 

1.  Retaliation  is  prohibited  and  also  constitutes  discrimination  and/or  harass- 
ment. Retaliation  may  be  against  any  member  by  another  member  regardless 
of  rank  who: 

a.  Complained  of  discrimination  and/or  harassment. 

b.  Testified  on  behalf  of,  and/or  support  of,  a  person  who  complained  of 
discrimination  and/or  harassment. 

c.  Assisted  or  participated  in  an  investigation  concerning  a  person  who 
complained  of  discrimination  and/or  harassment. 

E.  Exceptions. 

1.  It  shall  not  be  discriminatory  and/or  harassing  to  follow  a  seniority  system 
as  long  as  that  system  is  a  bonafide  one  and  not  designed  to  circumvent  or 
evade  this  policy. 

It  shall  not  be  discriminatory  and/or  harassing  to  select  or  reject  a  person 
based  upon  a  bonafide  occupational  qualification. 
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K.  COMPLAINT  INITIATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

A.  Initiation  of  Complaints. 

1.  Members  who  believe  they  are  the  victim  of,  or  witness  to,  any  form  of  dis- 
crimination and/or  harassment  are  urged  to  submit  a  complaint. 

2.  Complaints  may  be  submitted  orally  or  in  writing. 

3.  Complaints  may  include  a  suggested  method  of  resolution. 

4.  It  is  the  member's  option  for  either  informal  (station/unit  level)  or  formal 
complaint  investigation  and  resolution  (see  Section  IX.,  B.,  2.  and  3.). 

5.  It  is  also  the  member's  option,  whether  requesting  an  informal  or  formal 
investigation,  to  submit  the  complaint  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  Internal. 

i.  Utilization  of  the  chain  of  command. 
ii.  Outside  the  chain  of  command  to  any  supervisory  officer, 
iii.  Directly  to  the  Department's  Affirmative  Action  Officer, 
iv.  To  the  Department's  EEO  Unit. 

b.  External. 

i.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Unit  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

ii.  The  California  Department  of  Fair  Employment  and  Housing. 

iii.  The  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

iv.  The  Auditor/Monitor's  Omce. 

V.  Any  other  city.  State,  or  Federal  agency  which  receive  such  types 
of  complaints. 

B.  The  Complaint  Process. 

1.  Receipt  of  Complaints. 

a.  Command  and  supervisory  officers  who  receive  a  discrimination  and/ 
or  harassment  complaint  from  any  source  are  responsible  for  reviewing  this 
order  with  the  complainant  and  informing  and  explaining  to  him  or  her  all 
options  as  outlined  in  this  General  Order. 

b.  Command  and  supervisory  officers  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  of  the  complaint  (and  complainant)  and  shall  take  the  com- 
plaint by  way  of  a  confidential  memorandum.  The  supervisor  taking  the 
complaint  shall  also  be  responsible  for  preserving,  photographing  (ii  nec- 
essary), collecting  and  forwarding  any  and  all  physical  evidence  relating  to 
the  incident  directly  to  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer.  However,  due  to  the 
necessity  for  confidentiality,  the  supervisor  taking  the  complaint  shall  not 
conduct  interviews  of  witnesses  at  that  time. 

c.  Command  and  supervisory  officers  are  also  responsible  for  promptly 
transmitting  the  complaint  (informal  and  formal)  directly  to  the  Aflirmative 
Action  Officer  by  confidential  memorandum  by  the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty. 
This  memo  shall  include: 

i.  Name  Of  complainant  (unless  refused). 

ii.  The  basis  of  the  complaint,  i.e.,  race,  religion,  sex,  etc. 

iii.  Complete  details  of  discriminatory  and/or  harassing  action  includ- 
ing all  allegations,  circumstances,  and  names  of  all  persons  involved. 

IV.  Direction  as  to  whether  complainant  requests  an  informal  or  for- 
mal resolution. 

d.  The  confidential  memorandum  shall  then  be  forwarded  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope clearly  marked  CONFIDENTIAL  to  the  Afiirmative  Action  Officer. 

e.  The  Affirmative  Action  Officer  is  responsible  for: 

i.  Reviewing  the  confidential  memorandum. 

ii.  Directing  the  complaint  to  the  EE  Unit  if  the  complaint  is  formal, 
or  to  the  unit  of  origin  if  the  complaint  is  to  be  handled  informally, 
iii.  Maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  the  complaint. 

2.  Informal  Process. 

a.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to  resolve  the  matter  informally,  the  Affirm- 
ative Action  OfTicer  shall  notify  the  complainant's  commanding  officer  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  and  a  suggested  remedy  if  any.  The  complainant's 
commanding  officer  shall  then  investigate  the  complaint  and  reach  a  resolu- 
tion. If  the  complainant's  commanding  officer  is  the  offending  party,  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Officer  shall  notify  the  commanding  officer's  supervisor 
and  that  person  shall  investigate  and  resolve  the  complaint. 
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i.  The  Aflirmative  Action  Officer  shall  direct  the  commanding  officer 
or  their  supervisor  to  respond  by  confidential  memorandum  indicating 
what  action  was  taken  to  resolve  the  complaint. 

ii.  Upon  receipt  of  the  confidential  memorandum  the  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Omcer  shaU  inform  the  complainant  of  the  action  taken  and  deter- 
mine if  the  resolution  is  satisfactory  or  if  further  action  is  necessary. 

b.  If  the  complainant  approves  of  the  informal  resolution  as  presented  by 
the  Affirmative  Action  Omcer,  the  complainant  shall  submit  a  brief  memo- 
randum to  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer  acknowledging  such  approval.  If 
the  complainant  does  not  approve  of  the  informal  resolution,  he  or  she  shall 
then  have  the  option  of  requesting  a  formal  investigation  within  or  outside 
the  department. 
3.  Formal  Process. 

a.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to  resolve  the  matter  formally,  the  Affirma- 
tive Action  Ofiicer  shall  assign  the  complaint  to  the  Department's  Equal 
Employment  Unit  for  investigation. 

b.  Once  the  Equal  Employment  Unit  has  concluded  the  investigation,  it 
shall  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer. 

This  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  counseling,  retraining,  edu- 
cation, mediation  or  discipline. 

c.  If  discipline  is  recommended  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer  shall  assign 
the  case  to  the  Management  Control  Division  for  case  preparation.  Ilie 
Management  Control  Division  shall  then  prepare  the  case  and  report  back 
to  the  Afiirmative  Action  Officer. 

d.  The  Affirmative  Action  Officer  shall  then  review  the  case  and  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 

e.  The  Chief  of  Police  shall  take  action  pursuant  to  Civil  Service  Rules 
and  department  disciplinary  procedures. 

f.  The  Affirmative  Action  Officer  shall  notify  the  complainant  in  writing 
of  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

X.  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  OFFICER  RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  The  Affirmative  Action  Officer,  pursuant  to  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code 
Section  16-9.25  (d),  shall  notify  the  (Chief  of  Police  within  three  (3)  days  of  receiv- 
ing a  harassment  or  discrimination  complaint. 

B.  All  complaints  and  investigatory  materials  are  to  remain  confidential  and  shall 
be  maintained  at  the  direction  of  the  Aflirmative  Action  Officer. 

C.  The  Aflirmative  Action  Officer  shall  maintain  a  chronological  log  of  each  dis- 
crimination and/or  harassment  complaint. 

D.  TTie  Aflirmative  Action  Officer  shall  compile  and  maintain  monthly  statistics 
of  all  discrimination  and/or  harassment  violations  and  complaints. 

E.  The  statistical  data  shall  include;  but  is  not  limited  to: 

1.  Number  of  violations  and  complaints. 

2.  Origination  of  complaints  by  station  or  unit. 

3.  Number  of  formal  complaints. 

4.  Number  of  informal  complaints. 

5.  Number  of  complaints  originated  by  using  any  department  mechanism. 

6.  Number  of  complaints  originated  by  an  outside  agency. 

7.  Status  of  all  complaints. 

F.  The  Aflirmative  Action  Officer  shall  monitor  the  above  information  to  deter- 
mine patterns  within  the  various  department  units  and  stations  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 

G.  The  Affirmative  Action  Officer  shall  report  all  statistics  of  discrimination  and/ 
or  harassment  complaints  to  the  Chief  of  Police  on  a  quarterly  and  cumulative 
basis. 

XI.  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  The  Chief  of  Police  shall  report  all  statistics  on  discrimination  and/or  harass- 
ment complaints,  as  received  from  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer,  to  the  Police  Com- 
mission on  a  quarterly  and  cumulative  basis. 

B.  The  Chief  of  Police  shall,  within  five  (5)  days  or  being  notified  of  a  complaint, 
notify  the  Equal  Employment  Unit  of  Civil  Service  by  memorandum  that  a  com- 
plaint has  been  made  and  that  the  matter  has  been  resolved  or  is  under  investiga- 
tion. 
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XIL.  COMPLAINT  FILING  DEADLINE 


A.  A  complaint  shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  alleged  violation, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  complainant  becomes  aware  of  the  violation  up  to 
1  year.  The  department  shall  then  investigate  all  such  complaints. 

B.  Deadlines  for  complaints  filed  with  outside  agencies  are  as  follows: 

1.  California  Department  of  Fair  Employment  and  Housing:  One  year  from 
date  of  last  act  of  discrimination. 

2.  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission:  180  days  from  date 
of  alleged  act. 

3.  EEO  Unit  of  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission:  30  days  from 
date  of  alleged  act. 

By  order  OF: 
Frank  M.  Jordan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Chief  M.Sgt.  Norm  Parnes,  USAF,  Retired 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Chief  M.Sgt.  Norm  Parnes,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired,  Deputy 
Executive  Director  and  Director  of  Military  and  Government  Relations  for  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association  (AFSA).  AFSA  appreciates  the  Opportunity  to  testify 
today  in  opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  Department  of  Defense  policy  to  prohibit  ho- 
mosexuals from  serving  in  the  military  Armed  Services.  We  are  a  non-profit  associa- 
tion representing  167,000+  members  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force — Active  Duty,  Guard,  Re- 
serve, retired,  veterans  and  their  families.  Active  Duty  members  make  up  over  40 
percent  of  our  membership.  Our  testimony  today  represents  the  view  oi  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  members.  Our  association's  message  today  is  disappoint- 
ment— no,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  embarrassment  and  shame  that  we  feel  with  tne  in- 
terim policy  change  issued  by  the  President  on  January  9.  1993,  as  payment  for  a 
political  promise.  Additionally,  we  are  somewhat  bewildered  with  the  lack  of  consid- 
eration exhibited  by  the  Commander  in  Chief — especially  with  the  concerns  of  the 
enlisted  people  who  are  most  affected  by  his  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  military  readiness  and  whether  the  inclusion  of  active, 
or  self-avowed,  homosexuals  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  military  efficiency 
and  fighting  ability.  In  this  regard,  AFSA  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  compromise 
or  other  options  that  would  demonstrate  support  for  any  change  in  the  current  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy.  We  have  supported  H.R.  667,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  would  codify  the  existing  ban  in  place  on  January  1,  1993,  into  law. 
We  have  also  actively  supported  H.  Res.  16,  introduced  by  Mr.  Duncan  from  Ten- 
nessee, which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  change  in  the  current  ban 
should  be  decided  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  executive  branch. 

There  are  those  who  have  chosen  to  equate  President  Truman's  1948  integration 
of  Afro-Americans  into  the  Armed  Services  with  this  situation.  To  demonstrate  the 
stupidity  of  such  a  statement,  ask  yourself  if  you  have  ever  met  a  former  Black  or 
Hispanic — Fm  sure  you  haven't.  However,  as  homosexuality  is  a  chosen  behavior, 
it  is  possible  that  you  have  met,  or  will  meet,  a  former  homosexual.  The  current 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  states  it  rather  well:  "Skin  color 
is  a  benign,  non-behavorial  characteristic.  Sexual  orientation  is  perhaps  the  most 
profound  of  human  behavioral  characteristics.  Comparison  of  the  two  is  a  conven- 
ient, but  invalid  argument." 

Military  personnel  pay  a  high  price  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  a  right — it  is  a  privilege.  From  entry  into  basic  training  to  dis- 
charge, service  people  have  to  be  prepared  to  go  anywhere,  and  still  maintain  high 
morale  and  combat  efficiency.  Separation  from  home  and  family  is  common  and  can 
be  for  extended  periods  of  time.  Service  people  undergo  frequent  exposure  to  risk, 
long  hours,  and  low  or  frozen  pay.  In  adaition  to  this,  they  willingly  accept  limita- 
tions on  their  freedom  of  speech  (which  exists  to  some  degree  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
i'ect),  their  right  to  privacy,  and  any  control  over  their  living  and  working  conditions, 
n  order  to  achieve  this  standardization,  they  are  schooled  and  trained  as  a  team. 
In  this  case,  it  is  a  team  of  first-round  draft  choices. 

After  spending  grueling  hours  on  the  flight  line  repairing  and  making  F-16s  com- 
bat-ready, mechanics  are  in  no  mood  to  avoid  returning  to  their  room  because  they 
have  to  share  it  with  a  homosexual.  During  training  and  fighting,  there  is  no  time 
for  distraction  from  the  mission,  and  living  with  a  homosexual  is  exactly  that — a 
distraction  from  their  primary  job.  It  destroys  morale,  cohesiveness  and  comrade- 
ship. Homosexuals  are  not  accepted  in  mainstream  America  and  to  force  this  social 
experimentation  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  American  people  is  not  only  a 
travesty,  it  is  the  most  ill-thought-out  proposal  of  my  lifetime.  History  has  shown 
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that  degradation  of  morale  quickly  leads  to  the  erosion  of  discipline,  diminished  per- 
formance, poor  retention,  readiness  reduction  and  recruiting  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Armed  Services  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
Nation  and  its  interests  with  the  minimum  loss  of  life;  and  to  allow  our  citizens  to 
enjoy  their  ri^ts,  as  opposed  to  providing  them!  Admitting  homosexuals  becomes 
a  wedge  within  an  organization  whose  strength  is  unity  and  teamwork.  I'm  sure  you 
have  seen  the  special  bonding  that  occurs  between  unit  members  and  crews  in  order 
to  attain  combat  effectiveness.  This  bonding  is  built  and  nurtured  when  shared  val- 
ues are  encouraged.  It  would  be  difficult  at  best  for  a  publicly  avowed  homosexual 
to  bond  and  be  mlly  accepted  by  a  military  unit.  There  is  no  tolerance  for  a  lifestyle 
that  is  morally  objectionable  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  and,  for 
that  matter,  our  current  and  future  military  personnel.  This  presence,  even  when 
mandated  by  the  highest  authority,  would  impair  the  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

Having  served  over  30  years  in  the  Air  Force,  I  have  been  asked  if  I  believe  that 
I  probably  served  with  homosexuals  who  served  admirably  and,  perhaps,  were  even 
recognized  for  exceptionable  performance,  and  even  bravery  or  heroism.  My  answer 
is  a  resounding,  "Yes,  of  course,  I  probably  did!"  However,  they  were  recognized  for 
their  service  to  their  country  for  what  they  did — not  for  their  homosexual  behavior 
or  sexual  preference.  They  were  in  the  closet — by  that  I  mean  they  were  not  known 
to  be  homosexual.  Resentment  and  discomfort  does  not  occur  until  or  unless  they 
reveal  their  orientation.  The  issue  is  not  whether  homosexuals  make  good  airmen, 
it  is  whether  the  issue  of  their  homosexuality  is  present  or  if  homosexual  behavior 
is  indulged  in. 

Mr.  Cnairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  you  receive  testimony  on  this 
subject  from  former  military  and  current  Active  Duty  military  personnel,  inquire 
into  their  backgrounds  and  history  of  family  service  to  the  Nation.  An  all-volunteer 
force  exists  because  of  that  tradition  of  family  service  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Generation  after  generation  serves.  I  am  the  third  generation  in  my  family  to  serve 
in  the  enlisted  ranks.  My  grandfather  was  enlisted  U.S.  Army.  My  father  was  en- 
listed Arniy  Air  Corps.  My  son  is  the  fourth  generation,  and  he  is  currently  Active 
Duty  Air  Force — and  he  has  a  daughter  and  son  waiting  in  the  wings.  Recruiting 
will  be  damaged  greatly  by  the  lifting  of  this  ban.  Homosexuals  cannot  produce  a 
lineage  of  service;  they  don  t  procreate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  is  military  readiness — not  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  regardless  of  their  status,  as  President  Clinton  has  stat- 
ed— and  whether  the  inclusion  of  active  or  self-avowed  homosexuals  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  purpose  of  our  military  services.  Let's  face  it — fighting  a 
war  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  bringing  about  social  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  truly  believe  that  lilting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  would  lower 
morale,  disrupt  order  and  discipline,  and  greatly  harm  military  readiness. 

'Thank  you  for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  this  critical 
issue. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

introduction 

America's  Army  is  unique.  It  is  an  institution  designed  and  trained  to  fight  Amer- 
ica's wars.  It  operates  under  a  strict  code  of  discipline  and  law.  Its  primary  focus 
is  on  the  mission. 

The  whole  system  is  directed  toward  getting  and  keeping  the  people  who  best 
meet  the  Armys  mission  requirements.  Policies  are  not  intended  as  career  opportu- 
nities for  all  who  desire  to  serve.  In  fact,  the  standards  differentiate  so  as  to  select 
those  best  adapted  to  leadership  and  skill  requirements  as  well  as  to  the  military 
environment,  and  have  excludea  persons  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  include  phys- 
ical condition,  academic  credentials,  and  mental  or  physical  limitations.  It  is  not  a 
determination  of  individual  worth  but  rather  a  selection  to  best  fit  Army  needs.  To 
reiterate,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  "discrimination,"  the  term  most  often  used,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  differentiating  those  people  who  can  best  serve  the  military. 

The  homosexual  issue  has  been  cited  by  many  as  identical  to  the  integration  of 
blacks  and  women  into  the  military  forces.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Army  has 
accomplished  this  exceptionally  well.  Homosexuals,  however,  pose  a  far  more  com- 
plex Question.  They  are  not  defined  by  either  race  or  specific  gender  but  rather  by 
sexual  orientation  and  sexual  practices.  This  can  and  will  conflict  with  certain 
standards  of  society  and  the  deeply  held  moral  convictions  of  many  individuals. 

As  pointed  out  by  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  race 
is  non  behavioral  while  homosexuality  is  behavioral  and  the  same  considerations 
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are  not  applicable  to  military  service.  The  issues  relating  to  gender  are  likewise  not 
synonymous  with  those  of  homosexual  integration.  Recognizing  the  privacy  require- 
ments for  men  and  women,  separate  housing,  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  have  been 
provided.  Introduction  of  homosexuals  into  the  units  and  barracks  vastly  com- 
plicates the  problem,  as  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

The  military  is  not  only  tightly  organized  and  disciplined  but  also  needs  to  main- 
tain a  strong  sense  of  community.  Individuals  must  live  and  work  in  close,  often  in- 
timate, associations  over  long  periods  of  time.  The  entry  of  publicly  avowed  homo- 
sexuals into  the  military  requires  both  an  understanding  and  acceptance  which  do 
not  now  exist.  It  could  create  a  serious  and  divisive  culture  clash. 

While  we  do  not  in  this  paper  attempt  to  make  final  judgments  on  the  profound 
decisions  involved,  we  do  feel  an  obligation  to  point  out  key  issues  to  be  considered 
in  coming  to  these  decisions. 

It  is  important  that  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  basic  issues  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  White  House,  by  Congress  and  by  the  body  politic  before  a  premature  deci- 
sion becomes  the  vehicle  for  the  erosion  of  the  finest  Armed  Force  this  Nation  has 
ever  fielded. 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  stands  firmly  in  support  of  the  ban 
against  homosexuality  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  following  presents  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  we  take  this  position.  It  also  outlines  some  of  the  issues  raised  over 
recent  months  which  require  serious  appraisal. 

The  military  services  exist  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Nation  and 
protecting  national  interests  with  minimum  loss  of  life.  The  admission  of 
open  homosexuals  is  potentially  divisive  within  an  organization  whose 
strength  is  unity  and  teamwork. 

•  Units  are  a  special  segment  of  the  military  environment.  They  live, 
train  and  fight  together.  Bonding  is  important.  Shared  values  are  essential 
in  their  bonds,  and  inclusion  of  homosexuals  could  serve  to  diminish  these 
values.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  publicly  avowed  homosexual  to  bond  with 
and  be  fully  accepted  by  the  group.  In  the  professional  judgment  of  military 
commanders,  such  divisiveness  would  degrade  unit  readiness  and  impair 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  team. 

•  Senior-subordinate  relationships  may  he  adversely  affected.  Military  or- 
ganizations operate  in  a  disciplined  and  structured  way  and  are  hier- 
archical in  nature,  with  clearly  established  channels  for  command  and  con- 
trol. In  such  a  framework,  everyone  knows  who  is  in  charge,  but  the  system 
demands  mutual  senior-subordinate  trust  and  respect  in  order  to  be  efTec- 
tive.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  an  openly  homosexual  officer  in  a  leadership 
role  demanding  and  receiving  the  kind  of  trust  and  confidence  needed  from 
subordinates  who  find  his  or  her  lifestyle  morally  objectionable.  This  situa- 
tion could  not  help  but  be  erosive  to  effective  control  and  discipline. 

•  Heterosexual  animosity  toward  known  homosexuals  can  cause  latent  or 
even  overt  hostility,  resulting  in  degradation  of  team  or  unit  esprit.  Mile 
this  animosity  is  unfortunate,  it  is  a  fact  of  society  at  large  and  cannot  he 
changed  by  the  military. 

•  Significant  evidence  exists  that  homosexuals,  for  whatever  reasons,  are 
at  greater  risk  of  contracting  diseases  (including  AIDS  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases)  that  would  afTect  their  deployability  and  long-term 
service.  (While  this  may  only  reflect  past  behavior  and  is  not  an  intrinsic 
aspect  of  homosexuality,  it  is  nonetheless  of  current  and  real  concern  to  the 
military.)  This  becomes  a  unit  readiness  problem  whenever  an  individual 
is  physically  unable  to  carry  out  his  or  her  duties  at  full  capacity  or  is  not 
eligible  for  deployment  overseas  due  to  HIV  or  other  infections. 

Lifting  the  ban  would  immediately  create  complex  administrative  problems 
in  the  accommodation  of  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  Privacy  is  a  real  issue.  Service  requirements  place  many  service  mem- 
bers in  close  association,  often  in  a  status  of  prolonged  forced  intimacy  (in 
barracks,  aboard  ships  and  in  the  field).  Integration  of  homosexuals  leads 
to  a  host  of  privacy  issues  such  as  the  sharing  of  showers,  latrines  and  bar- 
racks assignments. 

•  Added  to  the  privacy  issue  is  the  question  of  accommodating  homo- 
sexuals in  military  living  arrangements — either  troop  billets  or  family  hous- 
ing. In  the  former,  heterosexuals  can  be  expected  to  object  to  sharing  rooms, 
tents  or  bunkers  with  known  homosexuals,  thus  confronting  commanders 
with  the  challenge  of  either  forcing  cohabitation  of  heterosexuals  with  ho- 
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mosexuals  or  facilitating  cohabitation  of  two  homosexuals.  This  also  raises 
the  issue  of  violation  of  cohabitation  laws. 

•  The  military  is  a  unique  community.  Most  Army  families,  not  unlike 
most  other  American  families,  would  not  find  the  homosexual  life-style  and 
behavior  patterns  acceptable  for  their  family  environment.  Large  segments 
of  the  military  population  live  in  close  communities,  either  on  military  in- 
stallations or  in  closely  associated  enclaves.  Integration  of  homosexuals 
could  be  highly  disruptive  to  family  and  community  comity. 

•  Today  issues  such  as  fraternization,  relationships  between  the  ranks 
and  conduct  unbecoming  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  all  subject  to 
definition  and  regulation  for  both  homosexuals  and  heterosexual.  With  ho- 
mosexuals openly  accepted,  the  problem  is  significantly  compounded  with  a 
possible  combination  of  male/female,  male/male,  and  female/female  relation- 
ships. Rules,  regulations  and  codes  of  conduct  would  have  to  be  carefully 
crafted  to  cover  these  situations;  the  dilemma  for  the  Army  will  be  to  rede- 
fine what  behavior  is  acceptable  and  what  is  unacceptable  within  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  legal  and  regulatory  complications  are  staggering. 

•  Homosexual  behavior  (sodomy)  is  in  violation  of  the  law  in  most  juris- 
dictions. Military  law,  i.e.,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  ^lecincally 
prohibits  sodomy  and  can  be  changed  only  by  act  of  Congress.  This  raises 
the  issue  of  whether  one  can  actually  separate  (as  President  Clinton  and 
others  are  attempting  to  do)  the  "status" — being  a  homosexual  from  the  "be- 
havior"— that  is,  doing  what  homosexuals  do.  It  seems  most  difficult  to  seri- 
ously draw  that  distinction  since — when  it  comes  to  human  sexuality — the 
act,  not  the  attitude,  is  the  defining  reality. 

•  The  status  of  homosexual  marriages  must  be  defined.  Would  they  be 
accepted  and  would  military  chaplains  be  required  to  perform  them?  Mili- 
tary law  generally  adheres  to  State  law  where  located.  Some  cities,  includ- 
ing San  Francisco  and  Washington.  DC,  recognize  such  partnerships,  but 
mostjurisdictions  do  not.  This  clearly  requires  a  national  referendum. 

•  Determination  would  have  to  be  made  on  how  regulations  relating  to 
spouses  and  dependents  (e.g.,  eligibility  for  military  housing,  dependent 
benefits,  medical  care,  preferential  hiring  practices)  would  apply  to  declared 
partners  of  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

•  If  the  current  ban  is  lifted,  the  (]k)vemment  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  a  number  of  lawsuits  for  either  reinstatement  or  restitution  of  lost 
wages  on  behalf  of  homosexuals  who  were  previously  given  administrative 
discharges. 

•  Lifting  the  ban  would  expwse  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  full  range  of  po- 
tential challenges  with  demands  based  on  either  civil  rights  or  equity.  Some 
of  these  will  involve  differentiation  in  assignments,  promotions  and  school- 
ing. The  issue  of  quotas  will  surely  surface. 

•  A  challenge  from  heterosexuals  can  be  anticipated  relating  to  the  rules 
for  enlistment  terms.  Some  will  not  want  to  continue  in  service  after  homo- 
sexuals are  admitted  and  will  request  relief  from  service.  The  question  to 
be  answered  is  whether  the  enlistment  contracts  of  those  already  in  the 
service  when  the  ban  is  lifted  can  be  broken  legally  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Informal  feedback  suggests  that  a  significant  number  would 
seek  this  option.  It  could  also  denigrate  the  great  eubrt  that  has  been  made 
to  attract  a  top  quality  all -volunteer  force. 

Military  health  care  problems  would  be  magnified. 

•  The  promiscuous  life-style  of  many  homosexuals  makes  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including  the  AIDS  virus,  hepa- 
titis-A,  hepatitis-B,  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  a  variety  of  lesser  known  vene- 
real diseases.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  homosexuals  in  the  military 
service  may  well  increase  the  medical  costs. 

•  HIV  testing  is  required  of  Active  and  Reserve  members  no  less  than 
every  2  years,  or  within  6  months  of  deployments  or  overseas  assignments. 
This  applies  to  all  categories.  Soldiers  testing  positive  are  not  deployable, 
mainly  because  HIV  positive  soldiers  may  be  unable  to  respond  to  a  vaccine 
and  are  more  susceptible  to  infections  (readiness  criteria).  Additionally,  all 
soldiers  are  expected  to  he  available  for  blood  transfusions  in  combat  (the 
walking  blood  bank).  This  is  of  particular  importance  with  respect  to  homo- 
sexuals because,  as  stated  earlier,  they  have  a  higher  incidence  of  infection. 
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However,  the  HIV  testing  program  is  currently  under  attack  by  homosexual 
advocacy  groups. 

Homosexual  behavior  is  contrary  to  the  moral  convictions  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  including  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

•  The  claim  for  minority  status  is  predicated  on  the  claim  that  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  population  (and  of  the  military)  is  homosexual.  This  asser- 
tion is  based  on  a  discredited  1948  study  by  Alfred  Kinsey,  who  polled  large 
numbers  of  convicts  and  male  prostitutes  m  his  sample.  A  recent  study  By 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  suggests  the  real  figure  is  less 
than  2  percent,  the  point  being  that  homosexual  preference  or  practice  is 
not  widely  ingrained  in  American  society. 

•  The  moral  dimensions  of  the  issue  cannot  be  ignored — American  soci- 
etal standards  are  clear  from  the  statutes  (Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  about  half  the  State  codes)  which  make  sodomy  a  crime.  The  religious/ 
moral  dimension  is  clear  from  the  long-established  teachings  of  numerous 
denominations  on  the  subject. 

•  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  reflect  the  mores  of  our  society. 
Altering  military  policy  will  not  only  aficct  the  military  community  but,  at 
the  same  time,  have  far-reaching  consequences  on  society  in  general.  It 
would  seem  that  many  would  say  lifting  the  ban  is  permissible  as  long  as 
it  does  not  involve  them  but  would — not  accept  it  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Parents  are  likely  to  discourage  their  children  from  entering  military 
service  as  well.  Therefore,  acceptance  of  homosexuals  into  the  Armed  Forces 
could  discourage  young  people  from  entering  service  and  cause  widespread 
recruiting  and  retention  proolems. 

Most  nations  either  bar  homosexuals  from  serving  or  place  restrictions  on 
those  who  are  allowed  to  serve. 

•  Abuse  and  fear  of  recrimination  seem  to  be  subtle,  but  there  are  re- 
ports of  ongoing  problems  in  every  nation  which  allows  homosexuals  to 
serve  in  the  military.  The  Dutch  did  a  study  in  1990  after  20  years  of  per- 
mitting homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military  and  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  have  anyone  come  forward  to  admit  that  he/she  was  homosexual. 

•  Israel  is  cited  by  homosexual  advocates  as  a  place  where  homosexuals 
are  satisfactorily  integrated  into  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces,  homosexuals  are  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  barracks  with  the  other 
service  members;  they  are  sent  home  each  night.  This  is  totally  impractic^ 
for  U.S.  forces.  Israeli  homosexuals  are  also  prohibited  from  joining  elite 
combat  units  and  in  most  cases  simply  are  not  accepted. 

•  The  Germans  readily  admit  that  known  homosexuals  have  little,  if  any, 
chance  of  advancement  because  of  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  their 
behavior. 

•  The  performance  standards  expected  almost  exclusively  of  our  Army  (to 
deploy  world-wide  and  to  accomplish  varied  and  complex  missions  quickly 
and  efficiently)  makes  comparisons  with  other  nations'  forces  of  limitea 
value. 

Before  proceeding  to  inflict  such  a  drastic  social  change  upon  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  we  need  to  get  a  thorough  educated  public  sensing  of  the  impacts 
of  lifting  the  ban.  We  need  to  hear  and  understand  the  concerns  of  the  people  who 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  this  major  policy  change — the  men  and  women 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  this  country  and  their  families.  Today  they  are  universally 
concerned  and  deeply  troubled  by  this  whole  matter. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  this  question  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Congress.  Public 
hearings  should  be  held  and  all  facts  considered.  Public  support  or  lack  of  support 
should  be  scrupulously  evaluated.  If  implemented,  this  will  be  a  wrenching  social 
change  and  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  our  Nation's  largest  and  most  important  insti- 
tutions, the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Prepared  Statement  of  M.Sgt.  Michael  P.  Cline,  Retired 
Introduction 

On  behalf  of  the  Enlisted  Association  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
(EANGUS)  we  extend  our  thanks  to  provide  testimony  for  the  record  on  Gays  in  the 
Military. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  in  the 
military  is  not  a  civil  rights,  equal  rights,  or  gay  rights  issue.  If  it  is  considered  a 
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civil  rights  issue,  then  all  other  classes  of  individuals  that  are  excluded  from  mili- 
tary service  must  also  be  considered.  Many  of  the  people  also  want  to  serve  in  the 
miutary  and  are  willing  to  die  for  their  country.  These  other  classes  include  but  not 
limited  to  petofiles,  wile  beaters,  and  drug  users. 

National  Guard 

America's  National  Guard  is  unique.  It  is  an  institution  designed  and  trained  to 
fight  America's  wars  as  well  as  provide  domestic  action  support  to  the  individual 
States.  It  operates  under  a  strict  code  of  discipline  and  Federal  and  State  laws.  The 
National  Guard's  primary  focus  is  the  mission. 

Career  opportunities  in  the  National  Guard  are  not  available  for  all  who  desire 
to  serve.  The  National  Guard  system  is  directed  toward  recruiting  and  keeping  only 
those  people  who  are  best  adapted  to  leadership  and  skill  requirements  and  the 
military  environment. 

Certain  persons  have  been  excluded  because  of  physical  conditions,  academic  cre- 
dentials, and  mental  or  physical  limitations.  It  is  not  a  determination  of  individual 
worth  but  rather  a  selection  to  best  fit  National  Guard  needs.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  "discrimination,"  the  term  most  often  used,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  differentiating 
those  people  who  can  best  serve  the  military. 

The  homosexual  issue  has  been  cited  by  many  as  identical  to  the  integration  of 
blacks  and  women  into  the  military  forces.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  military  has 
accomplished  this  exceptionally  well.  Homosexuals,  however,  pose  a  far  more  com- 
plex Question.  They  are  not  defined  by  either  race  or  specific  gender  but  rather  by 
sexual  orientation  and  sexual  practices.  This  can  and  will  conflict  with  certain 
standards  of  society  and  the  deeply  held  moral  convictions  of  many  individuals. 

As  pointed  out  by  Gen,  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  dniefs  of  Staff,  race 
is  non  behavioral  while  homosexuality  is  behavioral  and  the  same  considerations 
are  not  applicable  to  military  service.  The  issues  relating  to  gender  are  likewise  not 
synonymous  with  those  of  homosexual  integration.  The  military  community  recog- 
nizes the  privacy  requirements  for  men  ana  women,  separate  housing,  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities.  Introduction  of  homosexuals  into  the  units  and  barracks  vastly  com- 
plicates the  problem. 

The  military  is  not  only  tightly  organized  and  disciplined  but  also  needs  to  main- 
tain a  strong  sense  of  community.  Individuals  must  live  and  work  in  close,  often  in- 
timate, associations  over  long  periods  of  time.  The  entry  of  publicly  avowed  homo- 
sexuals into  the  military  requires  both  an  understanding  and  acceptance  which  do 
not  now  exist.  It  could  create  a  serious  and  divisive  culture  clash. 

Although  it  is  not  our  attempt  to  make  final  judgments  on  the  decisions  involved, 
EANGUS  does  feel  an  obligation  to  point  out  key  issues  to  be  considered. 

It  is  important  that  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  basic  issues  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  White  House,  Congress,  and  the  body  politic  before  a  premature  decision  be- 
comes the  vehicle  for  the  erosion  of  the  finest  Armed  Force  this  Nation  has  ever 
fielded. 

The  Enlisted  Association  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  (EANGUS) 
stands  firmly  in  support  of  the  ban  against  homosexuality  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  National  Guard.  Some  of  the  principle  reasons  why  we  take  this 
position  are  provided.  Also  outlined  are  some  of  the  issues  raised  over  re- 
cent months  which  require  serious  study  consideration. 

The  National  Guard  exists  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Nation  and  pro- 
tecting national  interests  as  well  as  providing  domestic  action  support  with 
miniftnim  loss  of  life.  The  admission  of  homosexuals  is  potentially  divisive 
within  an  organization  whose  strength  is  unity  and  teamwork. 

•  To  have  an  efficient  fighting  machine,  you  must  eliminate  all  distracters.  The 
military  has  accomplished  this  task  by  providing: 

•  Good  Pay. 

•  Health  Care. 

•  Family  Care. 

•  Benefits. 

•  Life  Insurance. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  taking  away  all  distracters,  why  add  a  major  distracter? 
If  it's  not  broke,  why  try  to  fix  it? 

•  National  Guard  units  are  a  special  segment  of  the  military  environment. 
They  live,  train  and  fight  together.  Bonding  is  important.  Shared  values  are  es- 
sential in  their  bonds,  and  inclusion  of  homosexuals  could  serve  to  diminish 
these  values.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  publicly  avowed  homosexual  to  bond 
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with  and  be  fully  accepted  by  the  group.  In  the  professional  judgment  of  Na- 
tional Guard  commanders,  such  divisiveness  would  degrade  unit  readiness  and 
impair  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  team. 

•  Senior-subordinate  relationships  may  be  adversely  affected.  National  Guard 
organizations  operate  in  a  disciplined  and  structured  way  and  are  hierarchical 
in  nature,  with  clearly  established  channels  for  command  and  control.  In  such 
a  framework,  everyone  knows  who  is  in  charge,  but  the  system  demands  mutual 
senior  subordinate  trust  and  respect  in  order  to  be  effective.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive a  homosexual  officer  in  a  leadership  role  demanding  and  receiving  the 
kind  of  trust  and  confidence  needed  from  subordinates  who  find  his  or  her  life- 
style morally  objectionable.  This  situation  could  not  help  but  be  erosive  to  effec- 
tive control  and  discipline. 

•  Heterosexual  animosity  toward  known  homosexuals  can  cause  latent  or 
even  overt  hostility,  resulting  in  degradation  of  team  or  unit  esprit.  While  this 
animosity  is  unfortunate,  it  is  a  fact  within  our  society  and  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  military. 

•  Significant  evidence  exists  that  homosexuals,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  at 
greater  risk  of  contracting  diseases  (including  AIDS  and  other  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases)  that  would  affect  their  deployability  and  long-term  service. 
(While  this  may  only  reflect  past  behavior  and  is  not  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  ho- 
mosexuality, it  is  a  real  concern  to  the  military.)  This  becomes  a  unit  readiness 
problem  whenever  an  individual  is  physically  unable  to  carry  out  his  or  her  du- 
ties at  full  capacity  or  is  not  eligible  for  deployment  overseas  due  to  HIV  or 
other  infections. 

Lifting  the  ban  would  immediately  create  complex  administrative  problems  in  the 
accommodation  of  homosexuals  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  Privacy.  Service  requirements  place  many  service  members  in  close  associa- 
tion, often  in  a  status  of  prolonged  forced  intimacy  (in  barracks,  aboard  planes 
and  in  the  field).  Integration  oi  homosexuals  leads  to  a  host  of  privacy  issues 
such  as  the  sharing  of  showers,  latrines  and  barracks  assignments. 

•  Accommodating  homosexuals  in  military  living  arrangements  either — troop 
bUlets  or  family  housing.  In  the  former,  heterosexuals  can  be  expected  to  object 
to  sharing  rooms,  tents  or  bunkers  with  known  homosexuals,  thus  confronting 
commanders  with  the  challenge  of  either  forcing  cohabitation  of  heterosexuals 
with  homosexuals  or  facilitating  cohabitation  of  two  homosexuals.  This  also 
raises  the  issue  of  violation  of  cohabitation  laws.  National  Guard  units  are  not 
provided  with  the  same  billeting  arrangements  as  Active  Duty  personnel  during 
annual  training  periods — often  causing  large  numbers  to  be  billeted  in  squad 
bays  and  dorms. 

•  The  military  is  a  unique  community.  Most  military  families  as  well  as  most 
other  American  families  would  find  the  homosexual  life-style  and  behavior  pat- 
terns unacceptable  for  their  family  environment.  Since  large  segments  of  the 
military  population  live  in  close  communities,  either  on  military  installations  or 
in  closely  associated  enclaves,  integration  of  homosexuals  could  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive to  family  and  conrununity  life  styles.  The  National  Guard  community  is 
even  more  unique  because  of  the  dual-role  of  the  citizen-soldier  from  his  mili- 
tary job  to  his  civilian  iob. 

•  Fraternization,  relationships  between  the  ranks  and  conduct  unbecoming 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  all  subject  to  definition  and  regulation  for 
both  homosexuals  and  heterosexuals.  With  homosexuals  openly  accented,  the 
problem  is  significantly  compounded  with  a  possible  combination  oi  male/fe- 
male, male/male,  and  female/female  relationships.  Rules,  regulations  and  codes 
of  conduct  would  have  to  be  carefully  crafted  to  cover  these  situations;  the  di- 
lemma for  the  military  will  be  to  redefine  what  behavior  is  acceptable  and  what 
is  unacceptable  within  the  institution. 

The  legal  and  regulatory  complications  are  staggering. 

•  Homosexual  behavior  (sodomy)  violates  the  law  in  most  jurisdictions.  Mili- 
tary law,  i.e.,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  Section  125,  specifically  pro- 
hibits sodomy  and  can  be  changed  only  by  act  of  ConCTess.  This  raises  the  issue 
of  whether  one  can  actually  separate  (as  President  Clinton  and  others  are  at- 
tempting to  do)  the  "status" — being  a  homosexual — from  the  "behavior" — that  is, 
doing  what  homosexuals  do.  It  seems  most  difficult  to  seriously  draw  that  dis- 
tinction since — when  it  comes  to  human  sexuality — the  act,  not  the  attitude, 
is  the  defining  reality. 

•  The  status  of  homosexual  marriages  must  be  defined.  Would  these  mar- 
riages be  accepted  and  would  military  chaplains  be  required  to  perform  them? 
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Military  law  generally  adheres  to  State  law.  Some  cities,  including  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Washington,  DC,  recognize  such  partnerships,  but  most  jurisdictions 
do  not. 

•  Determination  would  have  to  be  made  on  how  regulations  relating  to 
spouses  and  dependents  (e.g.,  eligibility  for  militaiy  housing,  dependent  bene- 
fits, medical  care,  preferential  hiring  practices)  would  apply  to  declared  part- 
ners of  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

•  If  the  current  ban  is  lifted,  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
a  number  of  lawsuits  for  either  reinstatement  or  restitution  of  lost  wages  on  be- 
half of  homosexuals  who  were  previously  given  administrative  discharges  or  in- 
dividuals who  were  previously  disqualified  from  military  services  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

•  Lifting  the  ban  would  expose  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  fiiU  range  of  poten- 
tial challenges  with  demands  based  on  either  civil  rights  or  equity.  Some  of 
these  will  involve  differentiation  in  assignments,  promotions  and  schooling.  The 
issue  of  quotas  will  surely  surface. 

•  A  challenge  from  heterosexuals  can  be  anticipated  relating  to  the  rules  for 
enlistment  terms.  Some  will  not  want  to  continue  in  service  alter  homosexuals 
are  admitted  and  will  request  relief  from  service.  The  question  to  be  answered 
is  whether  the  enUstment  contracts  of  those  already  in  the  service  when  the  ban 
is  lifted  can  be  broken  legally  under  these  circumstances.  Informal  feedback 
suggests  that  a  significant  number  would  seek  this  option.  It  could  also  deni- 
grate the  great  effort  that  has  been  made  to  attract  a  top  quality  all-volunteer 
force.  A  number  of  State  Legislative  bodies  have  already  introduced  Legislation 
barring  Homosexuals  from  the  National  Guard.  Military  health  care  problems 
would  be  magnified. 

•  The  promiscuous  life-style  of  many  homosexuals  makes  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including  the  AIDS  virus,  hepatitis-A, 
hepatitis-B,  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  a  variety  of  lesser  known  venereal  diseases. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  homosexuals  in  the  military  service  may  well  in- 
crease the  medical  costs.  The  American  Medical  Association  has  stated  that  ho- 
mosexuals are  3  times  as  likely  to  contract  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

•  HIV  testing  is  required  of  Active  Guard/Reserve  members  no  less  than 
every  2  years,  or  within  6  months  of  deployments  or  overseas  assignments.  This 
applies  to  all  categories.  Soldiers  testing  positive  are  not  deployable,  mainly  be- 
cause HIV  positive  soldiers  may  be  unable  to  respond  to  a  vaccine  and  are  more 
susceptible  to  infections  (readiness  criteria).  Additionally,  all  soldiers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  to  supply  blood  for  transfusions  while  in  combat  (the 
walking  blood  bank).  This  is  of  particular  importance  with  respect  to  homo- 
sexuals because,  as  stated  earlier,  they  have  a  higher  incidence  of  infection. 
However,  the  HIV  testing  program  is  currently  under  attack  by  homosexual  ad- 
vocacy groups. 

Homosexual  behavior  is  contrary  to  the  moral  convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  including  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

•  The  claim  for  minority  status  is  predicated  on  the  claim  that  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  (and  of  the  military)  is  homosexual.  This  assertion  is 
based  on  a  discredited  1948  study  by  Alfred  Kinsey  who  polled  large  nunibers 
of  convicts  and  male  prostitutes  in  his  sample.  A  recent  study  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  suggests  the  real  figure  is  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  population.  This  means  that  homosexual  preference  or  practice  is  not  widely 
ingrained  in  American  society. 

•  The  moral  dimensions  of  the  issue  cannot  be  ignored — American  societal 
standards  are  clear  from  the  statutes  (Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and 
about  half  the  State  codes)  which  make  sodomy  a  crime.  The  religious/moral  di- 
mension is  clear  from  the  long-established  teachings  of  numerous  denomina- 
tions on  the  subject. 

•  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  reficct  the  norms  of  our  society.  Al- 
tering military  policy  will  not  only  affect  the  military  community  but,  at  the 
same  time,  have  far-reaching  consequences  on  society  in  general.  Manv  people 
say  that  lifting  the  ban  is  permissible  as  long  as  it  does  not  involve  them  but 
would  not  accept  it  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Parents  are  likely  to  discour- 
age their  children  from  entering  military  service  as  well.  This  is  extremely  det- 
rimental at  a  time  where  we  arc  trying  to  attract  the  most  educated  and  quali- 
fied individuals  to  join  the  military  services.  Acceptance  of  homosexuals  into  the 
Armed  Forces  could  discourage  young  people  from  entering  service  and  will 
cause  widespread  recruiting  and  retention  problems. 
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Most  nations  either  bar  homosexuals  from  serving  within  the  military  or  place  re- 
strictions on  those  who  are  allowed  to  serve. 

•  Abuse  and  fear  of  recrimination  are  ongoing  problems  in  every  nation  that 
allows  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military.  Tne  Dutch  did  a  study  in  1990 
after  20  years  of  permitting  homosexuals  to  serve  in  the  military  and  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  have  anyone  come  forward  to  admit  that  he/she  was  homo- 
sexual. 

•  Israel  is  cited  by  homosexual  advocates  as  a  place  where  homosexuals  are 
satisfactorily  integrated  into  the  armed  forces.  In  the  Israeli  defense  forces,  ho- 
mosexuals are  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  barracks  with  the  other  service  mem- 
bers; they  are  sent  home  each  night.  This  is  totally  impractical  for  U.S.  forces. 
Israeli  homosexuals  are  also  prohibited  from  joining  elite  combat  units  and  in 
most  cases  simply  are  not  accepted. 

•  The  Germans  readily  admit  that  known  homosexuals  have  little,  if  any 
chance  of  advancement  because  of  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  their  be- 
havior. 

•  The  National  Guard  provides  rural  health  care  to  Americans  in  need. 
Would  the  community  accept  help  from  a  force  of  known  Homosexuals? 

•  The  performance  standards  expected  almost  exclusively  of  our  Army  (to  de- 
ploy worldwide  and  to  accomplish  varied  and  complex  missions  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently) makes  comparisons  with  other  nations  forces  of  limited  value. 

•  Could  the  United  States  put  together  a  coalition  of  forces  as  in  Desert 
Storm  and  again  place  them  on  Islamic  territories?  Homosexual  behavior  is  not 
tolerated  by  uiese  Middle  East  Nations. 

•  The  National  Guard  establishes  and  runs  youth  camps  for  troubled  young 
people.  How  could  the  community  accept  our  help  knowing  that  the  Guard  was 
made  up  of  admitted  homosexuals?  What  kind  of  role  models  could  we  be? 

It  is  vitally  important  that  these  questions  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Congress. 
PubUc  hearings  should  be  held  and  all  facts  considered.  Public  support  or  lack  of 
support  should  be  scrupulously  evaluated.  If  implemented,  a  wrenching  social 
change  will  take  place  within  one  of  our  Nation's  largest  and  most  important  insti- 
tutions, the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  states  one  Nation  under  "God".  These  words  say  it  all. 
We  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  our  own  convictions  are  a  God 
Fearing  Nation.  Homosexuality  is  not  accepted  by  the  American  people. 

Closing  Statement 

The  military  is  not  a  laboratory  for  social  experiments.  The  military  and  National 
Guard's  purpose  is  to  protect  and  defend  our  country.  Let's  not  destroy  the  best 
fighting  force  this  country  has  known. 

To  allow  homosexuals  to  serve  openly  in  the  military  will  deter  from  readiness 
and  add  additional  budgetary  problems.  It  will  also  add  to  an  already  over  burdened 
work  load  with  mandatory  education  classes  on  homosexuality  and  how  to  deal  with 
something  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  think  is  immoral. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Norman  E.  Pearson,  National  Executive  Secretary, 

Fleet  Reserve  Association 

introduction 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  an  organization  of  163,000  Active  Duty,  Reserve, 
and  retired  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  plus  their 
families  and  survivors  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  lifting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Our  message 
is  in  support  of  the  Active  Duty  enlisted  sea  service  community  who  in  terms  of 
their  morale,  good  order,  and  discipline  believe  that  any  attempt  to  drop  the  current 
DOD  ban  would  most  directly  affect  them.  This  testimony  represents  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  FRA's  membership. 

Service  in  the  sea  services  is  a  unique  calling.  Sea  service  personnel  must  be  pre- 
pared to  live  anywhere,  fight  anywhere;  and  maintain  a  high  state  of  morale  and 
combat  effectiveness  under  frequently  adverse  conditions.  Sea  service  members  will- 
ingly accept  the  abridgement  of  their  freedom  of  speech,  their  right  to  privacy,  and 
control  over  their  living  and  working  conditions.  Morale  at  best  is  a  very  fragile 
asset  and  can  be  destroyed  very  quickly  and  lead  to  an  erosion  of  discipline,  dimin- 
ished performance,  poor  retention,  readiness  reduction,  and  recruiting  difficulties. 
The  FRA  submits  that  there  is  no  positive  benefit  behind  the  allowing  of  avowed 
homosexuals  into  military. 
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Let'8  make  no  mistake  about  the  seriousness  of  the  attempt  by  homosexuals  to 
impose  their  political/social  agenda  on  America's  most  conservative  institution.  If 
Congress  allows  the  lifting  ofthe  DOD  ban  on  homosexuals,  homosexuals  will  be 
afforded  legitimacy  for  a  tehavior  that  is  to  most  Americans  repulsive.  Neither  ho- 
mosexual leaders  nor  their  advocates  are  urging  homosexuals  to  stop  their  behavior. 
They  are  pressing  for  total  acceptance  of  their  behavior  as  an  "acceptable  alter- 
native lifestyle."  Any  relaxation  of  the  military's  ban  or  restrictions  on  homosexual 
behavior  will  reap  havoc  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  American  society. 

"The  argument  over  the  lifting  of  DOD's  ban  on  homosexuality  lies  in  the  belief 
that  homosexual  conduct  can  be  regulated  while  homosexual  status  should  not.  It 
is  pure  foolishness  to  believe  that  by  simply  redrafting  the  Uniformed  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (UCMJ)  or  DOD  policy  that  our  Armed  Forces  can  control  the  overt  sex- 
ual misconduct  of  its  members  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  open  expression 
of  homosexuality  as  merely  a  matter  of  alternative  status. 

In  very  simple  terms  homosexuals  are  defined  by  their  sexual  conduct.  When  an 
individual  proclaims  to  be  a  homosexual,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  individual 
engages  in  the  conduct  which  defies  the  class.  It  is  this  conduct  that  is  incompatible 
wi&i  military  readiness.  Under  present  DOD  policy  a  homosexual  is  defined  as  "a 
person,  regardless  of  sex,  who  engages  in,  desires  to  engage  in,  or  intends  to  engaee 
in  homosexual  acts."  DOD  defines  the  homosexual  act  as  "bodily  contact,  actively 
undertaken  or  passively  permitted,  between  members  of  the  same  sex  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  sexual  desires." 

Conqress  determined  long  ago  that  the  "private  bias"  against  such  conduct  is 
sound  public  policy.  Congress  even  imposed  criminal  sanctions  under  the  Uniformed 
Code  of  Military  Justice  for  sodomy.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  sodomy  is  not  a 
purely  homosexual  activity,  for  indeed  it  is  not,  it  still  remains  the  unquestionably 
preferred  method  of  sexual  gratification  for  homosexuals.  To  allow  homosexuals  into 
the  ranks  of  the  military  would  seek  to  undo  the  very  intent  of  Congress,  affirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that  homosexual  conduct  is  unacceptable  and  illegal 
within  our  Armed  Forces. 

Service  Members  Must  Live  and  Work  Under  Close  Conditions  Affording 

Minimal  Privacy 

This  issue  may  be  the  core  issue  that  must  be  understood  in  its  entirety  before 
the  services  are  forced  to  bring  in  declared  homosexuals.  The  problem  of  how  to  in- 
tegrate avowed  homosexuals  into  the  force,  protect  all  members'  privacy  and  main- 
tarn  unit  morale  and  cohesion  relates  to  how  military  members  feel  about  being 
forced  to  live  in  close  quarters  or  intimate  surroundings  with  known  homosexuals. 
The  problem  of  privacy  would  only  be  exacerbated  aboard  ship,  in  field  conditions, 
and  auring  long  deployments. 

While  opponents  of  the  military  exclusion  ban  on  homosexuals  prefer  to  avoid  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  homosexuality  in  favor  of  presenting  homosexuality  as  a  non- 
threatening  orientation,  they  actively  and  articulately  promote  the  homosexual  rela- 
tionship as  morally  acceptable  and  want  to  pursue  their  lifestyle  in  any  arena  pos- 
sible. Admitted  homosexual  Marine  Sgt.  Justin  Elzie  after  publicly  declaring  his  ho- 
mosexuality wonders  why  someone  would  get  upset  about  homosexuals  having  sex 
in  the  barracks.  He  says  that,  "Many  a  night,  I've  put  up  with  marines  bringing 
women  into  the  barracks  for  sex  and  nobody  seems  to  give  a  damn.  They've 
(heterosexuals)  had  their  rights  all  this  time.  Now  I  think  I  deserve  the  same."  Leg- 
islators and  military  leaders  have  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  checking  the  spread 
of  homosexual  behavior  as  it  may  affect  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  If  avowed  homosexuals  are  allowed  into  the  military,  they  will  indeed 
seek  to  conduct  their  liaisons  and  lifestyles  in  our  Armed  Forces  barracks,  shipboard 
berthing  areas,  and  any  other  military  facility  they  wish. 

Ensure  the  Integrity  of  the  System  of  Rank  and  Command 

A  military  organization  is  built  on  respect  for  rank  within  the  command  and  un- 
qualified obedience  to  the  orders  of  those  appointed  above  you.  It  has  always  been 
Uiis  way  and  must,  of  necessity,  stay  this  way  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  a  military  situation,  especially  in  a  combat  environment,  there  can  be 
no  room  for  doubting  the  motives  behind  the  issuance  of  an  order.  The  introduction 
of  avowed  homosexuals  into  the  military  and  presumably  into  positions  of  authority 
would  seriously  jeopardize  this  command  structure.  The  emotional  feelings  or  at- 
tachments that  homosexuals  have  for  members  of  the  same  sex  can  only  lead  to  a 
dysfunctional  leadership,  especially  in  a  combat  environment. 

In  a  military  environment,  those  serving  under  a  commander  must  have  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  what  they  are  being  asked  to  do  is  based  on  a  logical,  rational 
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glan,  and  not  on  the  emotional  attachment  a  commander  may  have  for  one  of  his/ 
er  personnel.  Even  the  slightest  doubt  can  spell  disaster  and  such  a  situation 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  of  Kevin  M.  McCrane,  Navy  veteran,  presents  a 
compelling  reason  to  mamtain  the  ban.  He  reported  on  board  a  U.S.  Naval  vessel 
in  San  Francisco  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  His  first  evening  on  board  led  to  a  voyage 
that  should  have  never  taken  place  and  could  have  been  prevented. 

Seaman  McCrane  shortly  after  reporting  on  board  a  U.S.  Navy  vessel  went  to  his 
berthing  area  seeking  a  peaceful  evening  sleep  after  a  full  day  of  duty.  That  evening 
while  sleeping  he  was  awakened  by  a  hand  caressing  his  leg.  The  next  morning  the 
young  seaman  wanted  to  report  the  evening's  activity  to  his  superiors.  Trusting  the 
chain  of  command  to  support  him,  he  reported  the  mcident  to  a  second-class  petty 
officer  who  greeted  him  warmly.  The  petty  officer  after  listening  to  the  seaman's 
story  stepped  back  from  him,  dropped  his  aungarees,  fondled  himself,  and  made  an 
obscene  mvitation.  Kevin  of  course  thought  that  this  had  to  be  a  isolated  problem 
with  the  second-class  petty  officer  and  sought  the  help  of  another  superior.  He  ap- 
proached a  third-class  petty  officer  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  The  petty  officer 
started  laughing  and  told  Kevin  that  he  was  on  a  "Frencn  cruiser"  and  told  him 
to  watch  out.  Two  weeks  later  a  fellow  shipmate  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  vul- 
nerable of  the  new  recruits  on  board  was  sodomized  in  the  paint  locker.  In  a  closed 
environment  with  enforced  communal  living  unchecked  homosexual  appetites  will 
wreak  havoc.  U.S.S.  Warrick. 

Theoretically  if  the  services  are  to  maintain  privacy  for  all  its  members  the  serv- 
ices would  eventually  have  to  provide  five  types  of  billeting/berthing:  male  hetero- 
sexual, female  heterosexual,  male  homosexual,  female  homosexual  and  family  hous- 
ing (both  homosexual  and  heterosexual).  If  the  services  do  not  require  female  and 
male  service  members  to  sleep  in  the  same  rooms  and  use  the  same  shower  facilities 
isn't  it  logical  that  heterosexual  service  members  should  not  be  expected  to  share 
similar  facilities  with  homosexuals. 

Maintaining  Public  Acceptance  of  Military  Service 

Dedicated  homosexuals  argue  that  they  do  not  force  anyone  to  engage  in  homo- 
sexual behavior,  and  that  those  who  do  so  are  simply  playing  out  their  biological 
destiny.  Those  individuals  with  a  latent  propensity  toward  homosexuality  will  adopt 
the  homosexual  lifestyle  with  little  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  oth- 
ers who  will  yield  to  homosexual  advances  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  route 
to  sexual  gratification.  With  young  trainees,  alcohol,  and  being  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time,  presents  homosexuals  with  the  ability  to  access  young  trainees  vul- 
nerable enough  to  turn  some  of  them  into  dedicated  homosexuals. 

Acceptance  of  openly  homosexual  individuals  in  the  military  will  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  other  young  men  in  the  military  will  be  inclined  to  a  homosexual  ori- 
entation. By  lifting  the  oan  on  homosexuals,  Congress  would  be  implicitly  condoning 
the  homosexual  lifestyle  in  the  eyes  of  impressionable  young  men,  thereby  weaken- 
ing official  and  cultural  barriers  that  otherwise  discourage  homosexual  behavior. 
Those  who  are  ambivalent,  naive  or  uncertain  about  their  sexuality  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable.  To  what  extent  young  recruits  would  be  influenced  will  vary 
with  the  number  of  homosexuals  in  the  military,  or,  indeed,  what  affect  removing 
the  ban  would  have  on  the  number  influenced  seems  problematical  at  best.  More- 
over, it  seems  likely  that  the  ultimate  effect  will  not  be  apparent  for  sometime.  But 
the  honest  outcome  may  be  irrelevant  to  parents  whose  sons  are  thinking  about 
joining  the  military.  Parents  will  likely  focus  simply  on  the  thought  that  their  sons/ 
dau^ters  would  be  forced  to  live  with  homosexuals. 

In  the  ranks  homosexual  conduct  or  misconduct  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  li^t 
than  its  heterosexual  counterpart.  Whether  this  is  right  and  should  be  changed  can 
be  argued,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  justify  ignoring  the  real  world.  Heterosexual  be- 
havior that  constitutes  misconduct  is  still  likely  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the  troops, 
whereas  homosexual  misconduct  will  likely  be  regarded  with  scorn.  The  effect  on 
morale  of  having  openly  active  homosexuals  in  a  military  unit  is  likely  to  be  any- 
thing but  positive. 

What  difference  will  it  make  if  individuals  are  allowed  to  declare  themselves 
openly  homosexual  and  are  protected  by  some  concept  of  "rights?"  Openness  would 
remove  the  ambiguity  that  often  surrounds  a  suspected  homosexual.  An  open  homo- 
sexual is  by  definition  a  person  who  harbors  lust  for  persons  of  the  same  sex.  Per- 
haps men  and  women  can  more  easily  appreciate  the  problem  with  this  if  they 
would  imagine  themselves  a  part  of  an  organization  where  sleeping,  bathing,  eating, 
and  all  of  the  most  intimate  personal  functions  are  communal.  Further  imagine  that 
they  are  required  to  share  this  life   with  their  heterosexual  counterpart.  Some 
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women  argue  that  even  looks  can  be  lustful  and  constitute  sexual  harassment.  In 
the  military  strai^t  men  and  women  will  have  no  recourse  because  of  the  fear  of 
violating  the  "rights"  of  openly  homosexual  individuals  if  the  ban  is  lifted  which  can 
only  leaa  to  chaos  in  the  ranks  of  the  military. 

It  is  argued  that  the  attraction  of  homosexual  men  to  other  men  in  the  nulitary 
is  no  different  from  the  feelings  that  arise  between  men  and  women  in  the  military. 
It  is  argued  further  that  any  interference  with  unit  effectiveness  that  niight  result 
from  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  good  leadership.  Here  again,  is  there 
really  an  analogy.  As  suggested  above,  it  would  be  analogous  only  if  women  were 
forced  to  share  their  living  accommodations  with  heterosexual  men  or  vice  versa. 
Are  the  men  in  the  military  any  less  deserving  of  protection  of  their  ri^ts  than 
women?  To  make  the  situation  perfectly  analogous,  these  rights  could  be  protected 
only  by  separate  acconmwdations  for  open  homosexuals.  Of  course  this  is  absurd. 

Effects  of  Change 

Any  change  in  the  current  DOD  policy  to  deny  military  service  to  homosexuals 
will  obviously  cause  the  military  services  to  entirely  reevaluate  the  ways  in  which 
they  currently  conduct  business.  The  military  does  not  deny  that  closeted  homo- 
sexuals may  perform  their  known  military  duties  satisfactorily.  Yet  nieritorious  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  service  member  does  not  obligate  the  military  to  over- 
look known  flaws  and  faults  or  reckless  or  incompatible  behavior  or  status  either 
on  or  off  duty.  Alcoholism,  excessive  gambling,  or  drug  abusing  service  members 
may  also  appear  to  perform  their  military  duties  very  well,  yet  the  military  is  not 
obbgated  to  tolerate  their  behavior.  A  single  felony  conviction,  an  incidence  of  drug 
abuse,  a  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  conviction  or  any  announcement  or 
discovery  of  such  status  would  also  lead  to  a  separation  from  service.  Alcoholism, 
gambling,  drug  addiction  and  homosexuality  are  behaviors  that  can  be  controlled 
and  altered  and  therefore  need  not  be  tolerated.  Allowing  a  homosexual  to  profess 
his  homosexuality  openly  would  adversely  affect  good  order  and  discipline  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  it  cuts  against  the  grain  of  American  sexual  mores. 
If  the  services  have  to  tolerate  homosexual  behavior  then  would  it  not  be  logical  for 
the  services  to  tolerate  other  deviant  behaviors.  Where  will  the  line  be  drawn  on 
perverse  behavior? 

Medical  Problems 

Among  the  most  obvious  dangers  homosexuals  pose  for  the  military  is  the  threat 
of  increasing  the  spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STD).  AIDS  is  a  veiy  seri- 
ous concern  for  all  of  us,  but  at  present,  AIDS  in  the  military  remains  almost  exclu- 
sively a  homosexual  phenomenon.  Allowing  homosexuals  in  the  military  would  place 
heterosexual  service  members  at  a  greater  risk  of  contracting  this  deadly  disease 
along  with  a  whole  host  of  STDs.  Once  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  restrain  their 
sexual  behavior  in  order  to  suppress  or  hide  their  homosexual  tendencies,  homo- 
sexual, and  bisexual  service  members  themselves  would  more  likely  broaden  their 
sexual  activities  and  consequently  contact  and  spread  STDs  and  the  AIDS  virus  in 
the  service.  Service  members  would  also  be  more  likely  to  contact  the  AIDS  virus 
through  peacetime  training  injuries  or  the  blood  supply  during  wartime.  Isn't  the 
threat  of  loosing  one's  life  in  the  heat  of  battle  enough?  Must  we  place  nuhtary 
members  at  risk  for  the  AIDS  virus  also? 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Since  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975,  the  Armed  Forces  went  through  a  long  and  pain- 
ful struggle  to  regain  the  "pride  and  professionalism"  the  service  enioyed  imme- 
diately lollowing  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  of  World  War  II.  The  embarrassment 
felt  by  the  failure  in  Vietnam,  the  dismay  felt  following  the  aborted  rescue  attempt 
of  the  hostages  held  by  Iran  in  1978  was  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  immense  pride 
following  the  victory  in  the  Gulf  War.  ,  .„,-      j  ,  r™ 

This  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  on  homosexuals  is  ill  advised  and  ill  timed.!  Ihe 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  would  encourage  Congress  to  remind  the  President  that 
during  the  Carter  administration,  ships  remained  tied  to  the  piers  at  Norfolk,  be- 
cause there  were  no  mid-grade  petty  officers  to  man  them.  Newsweek  ran  a  front 
page  article  in  the  mid  1970s  on  the  crisis  facing  the  military  due  to  low  pay  and 
low  morale  which  resulted  in  low  retention.  The  force  required  a  reenlistment  rate 
of  approximately  86  percent  among  personnel  completing  their  second  enlistment. 
Reenhstments  were  running  at  approximately  76  percent  during  the  Carter  admin- 
istration for  "second  termers."  A  retention  rate  of  76  percent  among  a  population 
who  had  already  committed  10  years  of  service  to  a  military  career  was  causing  a 
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panic  among  force  managers.  Lifting  the  ban  could  have  an  equally  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  Armed  Services. 

The  mistake  the  Carter  administration  made  and  the  mistake  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration is  about  to  make  is  that  the  U.S.  military  is  made  up  of  people  not  autom- 
atons. People  whose  needs  and  concerns  must  be  listened  to  and  ad(fressed.  I  hope 
the  members  of  Congress  realize  that  the  changing  DOD's  current  policy  on  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military  appears,  on  the  surface,  to  have  real  political  cost  attached 
to  it.  After  all  the  military  is  down  sizing.  Why  should  anyone  worry  about  retention 
rates? 

The  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  Active  Duty  personnel  of  the  U.S.  military  are  going  to  accept  such  an  abrupt 
change  in  policy.  After  all  it  is  the  Active  Duty  military  member  who  is  doing  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  berthing  of  homosexuals  with 
heterosexuals.  A  compelling  body  of  evidence  and  personal  testimony  reveals  a  vari- 
ety of  consequences  and  problems  that  mi^t  result  from  allowing  avowed  homo- 
sexuals into  the  military.  While  it  may  be  arguable  that  this  one  problem  may  or 
may  not  degrade  the  military's  ability  to  fight  and  win  wars,  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
an  accumulation  of  problems  associated  with  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  homosexuals 
from  the  military  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  combat  readiness,  unit  cohesion 
and  military  effectiveness. 

Is  the  allowing  of  this  one  special  interest  group  into  the  military  for  political  pur- 
poses worth  the  cost? 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  appreciates  all  opportunities  to  testify  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  matters  affecting  personnel  issues  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  The  Association  stands  ready  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  the  committee 
may  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Evan  L.  Hultman,  AUS  (Ret.),  Executive 
Director,  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  On  behalf  of  the  many  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  from  each  of  the  uniformed  services,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  effect  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  would 
have  on  military  readiness.  ROA  is  chartered  by  Congress  with  the  purpose  to  sup- 
port a  military  policy  that  will  ensure  adequate  national  security.  A  failure  by  ROA 
to  address  this  fundamental  defense  issue  would  be  to  ignore  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  lifting  of  the  ban  on  homosexuals  affects  both  the  Active  and  the  Re- 
serve components,  and  I  will  treat  the  issue  with  little  distinction. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  commended  for  having  these  politically  sen- 
sitive but  important  hearings  to  consider  the  issue  or  homosexuals  in  the  military. 
To  have  changed  the  DOD  policy  without  your  careful  consideration  would  have 
been  remiss  at  best  and  potentially  dangerous. 

In  his  opening  remarics,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
so  effectively  set  the  tone  of  the  Senate  hearings  by  stating:  "When  the  interests 
of  some  individuals  bear  upon  the  cohesion  and  effectiveness  of  an  institution  upon 
which  our  national  security  depends,  we  must  move  cautiously.  This  caution  in  my 
view  is  not  preudice — it  is  prudence."  Those  bringing  an  open  mind  to  these  hear- 
ings will  have  been  sensitized  to  the  complexity  of  the  issue  and  the  many  poten- 
tially costly  and  menacing  ramifications  associated  with  lifting  the  homosexual  ban. 

Military  readiness  is  and  must  be  the  crux  of  this  ongoing  debate — any  other  is- 
sues must  be  secondary  to  that  of  readiness.  Most  commentators  pay  lip  service  to 
the  differences  between  military  and  civilian  occupations,  but  it  is  apparent  that  not 
everyone  appreciates  the  uncommon  characteristics  of  military  life.  The  special  con- 
ditions and  operational  demands  related  to  military  service,  especially  in  wartime, 
are  unique  to  serving  in  the  military  and  must  not  be  conftised  with  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  society  as  a  whole.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  military  is  to  win  wars,  and 
anything  which  unduly  detracts  from  that  purpose  must  be  rejected. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  issue — and  certainly  the 
great  majority  of  those  directly  affected  by  the  change — there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
policy  change  would  have  a  fundamental  and  negative  effect  on  military  capability. 
Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  may  have  best  summed  up  the  concern  when  he  stated 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee:  llowever,  in  every  case  that  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  there  are  many,  when  it  became  known  in  the  unit  that  someone 
was  openly  homosexual,  polarization  occurred,  violence  sometimes  followed,  morale 
broke  down,  and  unit  effectiveness  suffered." 

Even  those  who  would  refocus  the  issue  to  that  of  "civil  rights"  cannot  conclude 
with  any  assurance  that  military  effectiveness  would  not  be  degraded.  Indeed,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
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tee  during  a  hearing  on  homosexuals  in  the  military,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  pro- 

f)onents  of  change,  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Lawrence  Korb,  was 
breed  to  conce<£  that  military  cohesiveness  would  probably  suffer,  if  only  in  the 
short-term. 

For  those  who  attempt  to  compare  the  integration  of  homosexuals  to  that  of  racial 
integration,  there  is  no  better  response  than  that  made  to  Representative  Patricia 
Schroeder  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  when 
he  stated:  "Skin  color  is  a  benign,  non-behavioral  characteristic.  Sexual  orientation 
is  perhaps  the  most  profound  of  human  behavioral  characteristics.  Comparison  of 
the  two  is  a  convenient  but  invalid  argument."  In  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  Waller  stated  that  he  was  "oflended" 
by  the  analogy  relating  the  struggle  by  blacks  to  the  attempt  to  open  the  military 
up  to  homosexuals. 

Mr.  William  Daryl  Henderson,  a  former  commander  and  member  of  the  Army  Re- 
search Institute,  told  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee  that  support  among 
military  leaders  and  the  public  was  greater  for  racial  integration  in  the  1950s  than 
is  existing  support  for  integrating  homosexuals  into  the  military  todav.  ROA  agrees 
with  Mr.  Henderson's  concuision  that  homosexuality  is  "more  intractable  than  race." 

While  proponents  of  lifting  the  ban  are  prone  to  contrast  sexual  orientation  and 
behavior,  the  distinction  is  little  more  than  semantics.  In  the  real  world,  sexual  ori- 
entation is  largely  defined  by  behavior,  and  in  our  perceptions,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two. 

Tne  opposition  felt  by  the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  military  to  homosexuality 
is  perhaps  best  indicated  bv  the  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  of  2,300  military  enlistees 
in  February  1993,  which  found  that  74  percent  disapproved  of  changing  the  policy 
and  81  percent  predicted  physical  violence  against  homosexuals  by  other  service  per- 
sonnel. Ten  percent  of  those  who  would  otherwise  make  a  career  of  the  military  in- 
dicated they  would  not  remain  in  the  service  if  homosexuals  were  allowed  to  serve 
openly. 

The  resistance  which  is  so  deeply  felt  by  military  personnel  of  all  ranks  can  be 
traced  to  the  families  and  communities  which  the  military  members  represent. 
Their  aversion  to  homosexuality  is  not  newly  acquired  nor  is  it  siniply  based  on 
myth  as  proponents  or  a  policy  change  suggest.  Juaeo-Christian  opposition  to  homo- 
sexuality is  well  establisned,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  repugnance  toward 
homosexual  acts  has  permeated  most  societies  and  cultures  for  manv  centuries. 
While  the  aversion  to  homosexuality  is,  no  doubt,  learned,  it  is  a  cultural  predisposi- 
tion which  is  widely  held  and  has  deep  roots. 

The  attempt  by  proponents  of  lifting  the  ban  to  refocus  the  discussion  away  from 
military  reaoiness  ana  onto  civil  rights  has  done  much  to  confuse  the  issue  but  Httle 
to  change  it.  The  right  of  individuals  to  object  to  the  behavior  and  lifestyle  which 
are  common  to  homosexuals  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment — a  right  which 
seems  to  be  ignored  by  proponents  of  lifting  the  ban. 

That  serving  in  the  military  is  a  unique  calling  and  not  a  right;  that  the  military 
has  the  authority  to  restrict  service  to  those  who  meet  strict  physical,  mental,  and 
behavioral  standards  has  been  affirmed  by  the  courts.  That  homosexuals  are  not 
safeguarded  by  civil  rights  laws  which  protect  classes  by  race,  religion  and  gender 
has  also  been  established  by  the  courts. 

In  reporting  on  the  initial  Senate  hearings  on  homosexuals  in  the  military,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  suggested  that  it  is  ironic  that  supporters  of  the  ban  are 
forced  to  "acknowledge  that  gays  have  long  served  honorably — if  secretly — in  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces."  The  reporter,  like  so  many  who  point  to  homosexuals  who 
have  served,  seemed  to  completely  miss  the  point.  The  question  is  not  whether  ho- 
mosexuals are  capable  of  firing  a  weapon,  driving  a  truck  or  tank  or  launching  an 
aircraft  from  the  deck  of  a  carrier  or  (lying  the  aircraft;  the  question  is  what  effect 
does  the  presence  of  an  avowed  homosexual  have  on  the  cohesion,  morale,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  military  unit — few  would  question  the  ability  of  homosexuals  to  per- 
form military  duties. 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  the  person  in  the  bunk  or  in  the  foxhole  next  to  you  is 
homosexual  that  is  at  issue.  Ignoring  any  question  of  integrity,  the  homosexual  who 
"remains  in  the  closet"  and  does  his  job,  has  no  efTcct  on  unit  morale  and  cohesion. 
It  is  the  coming  out  or  the  "closet"  that  becomes  the  problem.  Thus,  that  homo- 
sexuals have  served  effectively  "in  the  closet"  in  the  past  is  irrelevant  in  the  current 
debate — that  few  are  able  or  willing  to  remain  "in  the  closet"  is  relevant. 

At  issue  is,  what  happens  when  you  try  to  force  the  unit  to  accept,  work  with, 
and  yes,  shower  and  bunk  with  a  person  whose  sexual  orientation  and  behavior  is 
repugnant  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  team  or  crew?  Do  you  "educate"  the 
98  or  99  percent  of  the  unit  who  object  to  the  behavior  of  the  one  or  more  persons 
in  question?  How  do  you  change  the  attitude  of  one  whose  psyche  has  been  molded 
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for  18  or  more  years  and  who  has  a  visceral  reaction  when  confronted  with  one 
whose  orientation  or  behavior  is  homosexual?  Are  we  to  provide  "sensitivity  train- 
ing," and  whose  values  will  be  taught? 

In  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  on  February  4,  Senator  Charles  Robb  said  that 
excellent  soldiers  have  in  common  "five  basic  virtues"  and  suggested  come  homo- 
sexuals possess  these  qualities.  He  included  "loyalty  to  country,  commanders,  fmd 
comrades'*  as  one  of  five  virtues  or  an  excellent  soldier.  Loyalty  is,  indeed,  a  critical 
quality.  What  haopens  to  loyalty  when  a  homosexual  is  mtroduced  into  a  unit  in 
which  more  than  naif  of  the  unit  members  find  homosexual  behavior  offensive.  Will 
unit  members  feel  loyalty  for  a  homosexual  comrade?  What  loyalty  and  respect  will 
a  commander  receive  if  he  is  homosexual?  Ignoring  the  sensibilities  of  the  majority 
of  military  personnel  will  decisively  undermine  the  faith,  loyalty,  and  trust  individ.- 
uals  must  have  for  their  leaders  and  comrades  in  arms,  and  unit  effectiveness  will 
inevitably  De  eroded. 

Some  have  suggested  that  any  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  decisive  leadership. 
Those  who  contend  that  military  effectiveness  can  be  maintained  with  leadership  m 
the  event  the  homosexual  ban  is  lifted  are  naive,  foolish  or  dishonest.  Integrity  is 
undoubtedly  an  important — if  not  the  most  important — attribute  of  a  leader.  An  in- 
dividual who  attempts  to  change  the  views  of  those  who  he  would  lead — views  which 
are  deep-rooted  and  strongly  held — puts  his  own  integrity  in  question.  The  leader 
who  knowingly  marches  his  platoon  through  cjuicksand  will  lose  the  respect  of  his 
troops  and  with  it  his  ability  to  lead.  Leadership  has  its  limitations;  there  are  many 
environments  that  cannot  be  overcome  with  leadership  alone. 

Naval  personnel  and  dependents  at  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  CA,  recently  ob- 
jected to  having  a  medic,  who  had  "come  out  of  the  closet"  and  had  not  yet  been 
transferred  to  the  Inactive  Ready  Reserved  to  draw  blood  at  the  Alameda  Hospital. 
Because  the  rate  of  male  homosexuals  testing  HIV-1  positive  is  higher  than  among 
heterosexuals,  there  was  a  concern  that  the  risk  of  contracting  AIDS  was  greatly 
increased.  While  the  risk  would  increase  only  if  the  medic  failed  to  carefully  follow 
standard  procedures,  the  perceived  danger  was  real.  There  is  little  to  suggest  that 
education  can  eliminate  the  perception  of  a  greater  risk,  and  the  impact  on  morale 
under  these  circumstances  cannot  oe  ignored. 

In  speaking  to  an  audience  of  reservists  recently,  the  Reserve  chief  of  one  of  the 
services  commented  that  reservists,  by  nature,  are  "very  conservative."  He  sug- 
gested that  members  of  the  Reserve  components  might  be  even  less  tolerant  of 
avowed  homosexuals  than  their  Active  Duty  counterparts.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  gravely  concerned  about  the  impact  any  change  in  the  DOD  homosexual  pol- 
icy would  have  on  the  Reserve  components. 

Reserve  commanders  and  senior  enlisted  advisers  are  complaining  that  the  homo- 
sexual policy  change  has  caused  so  much  concern  among  the  rank  and  file  that  the 
leadership  is  spending  time  that  might  be  better  spent  addressing  other  readiness 
issues  in  attempting  to  allay  individual  fears  and  concerns.  There  is  a  concern 
among  the  troops  that  the  leadership  is  unable  or  afraid  to  speak  out  and  that  the 
majority  view  of  the  military  is  not  oeing  heard.  Those  expressing  concerns  are  not 
limited  to  any  age  group — ^young  enlisted  personnel  and  ofiicers  seem  to  be  at  least 
as  concerned  as  are  senior  members  or  the  military. 

A  senior  enlisted  member  of  a  Reserve  component  reported  that  during  a  field  trip 
to  a  northern  unit  a  staff  sergeant  threatened  to  quit  if  the  ban  is  lifted.  Two  broth- 
ers at  Duke  Field  in  Florida  nave  already  transferred  from  the  Selected  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve  in  protest  to  any  policy  change.  A  female  airman  wanted  to 
know  what  actions  she  could  take  if  she  were  assigned  to  share  a  room  with  an  indi- 
vidual whom  she  believed  to  be  lesbian. 

Relevant  is  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Dunning,  a  Naval  reservist  who  "came  out  of 
the  closet"  earlier  this  year  and  recently  arrived  at  the  Alameda  Naval  Reserve  Cen- 
ter to  drill  accompanied  by  media  representatives.  In  what  he  believed  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  current  policy,  the  commander  attempted  to  change  Lieutenant 
Dunning's  Selected  Reserve  status  to  that  of  "records  review."  The  commander's  ac- 
tion was  overturned  pending  a  review,  and  the  reservist  is  being  allowed  to  drill 
for  pay.  While  the  commander  has  attempted  to  play  down  the  incident,  the  attitude 
of  other  reservists,  though  not  open,  has  been  hostile  resentment. 

In  addition  to  ofiiending  the  sensibilities  of  other  reservists,  the  incident  raises  a 
question.  The  fact  that  the  lieutenant  revealed  her  sexual  preference  while  not  on 
Active  Duty  appears  to  have  influenced  the  handling  of  the  incident.  If  the  lieuten- 
ant is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  her  actions  while  not  on  Active  Duty,  what  ac- 
tions are  reservists  held  responsible  for  while  not  on  duty  and  what  precedence  does 
this  set  regarding  homosexual  behavior?  Had  the  lieutenant,  while  on  Active  Duty, 
committed  an  act  related  to  homosexual  behavior  and  punishable  under  the  UCMJ, 
would  she  be  held  responsible? 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  impact  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  will  have 
on  the  dangers  to  health  and  the  increased  cost  of  health  care.  Proponents  of  lifting 
the  ban  have  attempted  to  minimize  the  dangers  and  the  costs,  but  ROA  remains 
very  concerned.  The  increased  rate  of  male  homosexuals  testing  HIV-1  positive  is 
well  documented,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  homosexuals  will  remain  cel- 
ibate while  serving  in  the  military.  Given  the  likelihood  that  homosexuals  will  have 
relations  with  individuals  in  the  civilian  community  and  the  increased  incidence  of 
HIV-1/AIDS  among  male  homosexuals,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  rate  of  AIDS  or  of 
those  testing  HIV-1  positive  will  increase. 

I  would  call  the  subcommittee's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Military  Forces  and  Personnel  Subconmiittee  hearing  on  May  11,  the  Army  sur- 
geon general  disagreed  with  a  memo  promulgated  by  the  acting  health  chief  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Alcide  M.  LaNoue  said  that  lifting  the  ban 
would  increase  AIDS  treatment  and  costs  for  the  military  and  leave  the  AIDS  edu- 
cation program  in  shambles. 

The  impact  of  an  increased  HFV-l  positive  rate  on  combat  medicine  is  esp>ecially 
troubling.  The  HIV-1  problem  is  exacerbated  on  the  battlefield  by  the  inability  to 
maintain  sterile  conditions,  the  profusion  of  open  wounds,  the  inability  to  ade- 
quately test  the  blood  supply,  person-to-person  blood  transfusions  and  the  need  to 
provide  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  The  real  and  perceived  problems  of  coping 
with  the  HIV-1  virus  in  combat  create  fear  and  anxiety  and  diminishes  morale. 

'nie  impact  that  the  lifting  of  the  homosexual  ban  might  have  on  military  recruit- 
ment and  retention  cannot  be  measured  or  predicted  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  of  par- 
ticular concern.  It  can  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  large  number  of  individuals  who 
have  said  they  would  leave  the  service  if  the  ban  is  lifted,  would  find  that  very  dif- 
ficult to  do,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  impact  would  be  significant. 

Reports  of  individuals  separating  or  threatening  to  separate  have  already  been 
discussed.  Military  recruiters  are  receiving  questions  regarding  the  policy  and 
changes  thereto  from  potential  recruits  and  their  parents  and  are  expressing  their 
concern  that  recruiting  will  suffer  significantly  if  the  ban  is  lifted.  The  reports  ROA 
has  received  through  military  channels  were  reinforced  by  Representative  G.V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomery.  During  a  April  28  House  military  personnel  hearing,  Mr. 
Montgomery  reported  that  military  recruiters  had  expressed  to  him  their  concerns. 

While  General  Powell  and  the  service  chiefs  are  supporting,  in  the  best  military 
tradition,  the  policy  as  established  by  the  civilian  leadership,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
dangers  of  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals,  which  they  so  clearly  and  forcefully  ar- 
ticulated, will  not  be  ignored.  Their  resistance  to  allowing  avowed  homosexuals  to 
serve  in  the  military  is  exceeded  only  by  those  who  will  oe  most  directly  affected 
by  any  policy  change,  the  enlisted  men  and  women  who  will  be  forced  to  bunk  and 
shower  with  individuals  whose  sexual  orientation  and  lifestyle  is  so  in  contrast  to 
that  of  their  own. 

I  would  summarize  by  saying  that  the  sensibilities  relating  to  homosexuality  are 
deeply  held  and  as  old  as  mankind.  Military  personnel  face  different  pressures  and 
a  different  environment  in  their  service  to  their  country — pressures  of  life  and 
death.  The  civil  rights  issue  is  a  mixed  bag  at  best  and  must  not  be  the  primary 
rationale  for  changing  military  policy.  The  only  legitimate  issue  is  whether  or  not 
military  readiness  will  be  diminished  or  enhanced.  Forcing  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form to  serve  with  avowed  homosexuals  will  have  a  profound  negative  effect  on  mo- 
rale and  military  readiness. 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  efTorts  to  weigh  the  issues  involved  with 
any  action  to  lift  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  I  hope  my  comments  will 
help  you  to  better  understand  the  concerns  of  military  personnel  generally  and  spe- 
cifically the  concerns  of  reservists.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  mi^t  have. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Michael  Schlee,  Director,  National  Security  and 
Foreign  Relations  Commissions,  The  American  Legion 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  American  I^egion  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  present  our  or- 
ganization's views  on  the  proposal  to  lift  the  current  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the 
military.  Our  duly  adopted  position  is  stated  in  Resolution  No.  25  which  was  ap- 

E roved  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  in  October  1992.  It  puts  The  American 
egion  on  record  in  total  support  of  the  Department  of  Defense  position  that  "homo- 
sexuality is  incompatible  with  military  service." 

The  issue  which  was  raised  during  the  President's  campaign  of  1992  remained  in 
relative  obscurity  until  the  week  of  January  25  at  which  time,  due  to  numerous  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  catapulted  to  the  forefront  of  both  American  public  and  media 
consciousness.  While  tied  in  with  a  host  of  social,  moral,  religious  and  personal 
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views  and  beliefs,  the  opposition  of  The  American  Legion  focuses  on  the  bottom  line 
questions  of  will  it  severely  decade  the  military's  primary  mission,  namely,  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  of  America.  Our  answer  to  that  question  is  a  clear  "Ves." 

It  is  important  to  deflne  the  role  of  the  military  and  the  unique  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary environment  to  accomplish  its  objectives.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  military  forces  needed  to  deter  war  and  protect  the  security 
of  our  Nation.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  a  shared  constitutional  responsibility.  Under 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution  its  fiduciary  role  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense" 
is  even  more  specifically  delineated  "to  raise  and  support  armies"  and  "to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy.  Section  8  also  clearly  gives  Congress  even  more  specific 
charges  beyond  the  purse  strings  in  the  shared  common  defense"  in  that  it  is  also 
charged  "to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  Naval 
Forces"  and  "To  provide  for  the  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States."  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  played  a  complimen- 
tary role  to  that  of  the  President's  chief  role  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  authors 
of  the  Constitution  outlined  clear  congressional  responsibility  for  conduct  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  addition  to  the  fiduciary  role. 

In  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  military,  the  Judicial  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment has  consistently  acknowledged  that  the  military  authorities  have  been 
charged  by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  with  carrying  out  the  Nation's 
military  policy.  More  importantly,  the  courts  have  consistently  upheld  two  other  im- 
portant principles,  namely  (1)  the  unique  nature  of  the  military  society  and  (2)  judi- 
cial deference  in  the  rule  making  and  governance  of  the  military  "Judicial 
deference  ...  is  at  its  apogee  when  legislative  action  under  the  congressional  au- 
thority to  raise  and  support  armies  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ance is  challenged."  {Rostker  v.  Goldberg,  453  U.S.  57,  70  (1981)). 

An  excellent  synopsis  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  military  is  found  in  Justice 
Rehnquist's  majority  opinion  in  Goldman  v..  Weinberger,  475  U.S.  503,  506-608. 
"The  essence  of'^military  service  is  the  subordination  of  the  desires  and  interests  of 
the  individual  to  the  needs  of  the  service."  Orloff  v.  Willoughby,  345  U.S.  83,  94 
(1953).  In  this  decision,  he  also  stated  that  "to  accomplish  its  mission  the  military 
must  foster  instinctive  obedience,  unity,  commitment  and  esprit  de  corps."  The 
uniqueness  of  the  militaiy  society,  while  reflective  of  the  society  in  general,  never- 
theless, must  be  emphasized.  "The  military  need  not  encourage  debate  or  tolerate 
protest  to  the  extent  that  such  tolerance  is  required  of  the  civilian  state  by  the  First 
Amendment."  The  opinion  additionally  observes  "The  military  must  insist  upon  a  re- 
soect  for  duty  and  a  discipline  without  counterpart  in  civilian  life."  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Parker  v.  Levy  (1974)  acknowledges  the  uniqueness  of  military 
service:  The  military  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  specialized  society  separate 
from  civilian  society.  The  differences  between  the  military  and  civilian  communities 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  primary  business  of  armies  and  navies  to  fight 
or  be  ready  to  fight  wars  should  the  occasion  arise." 

The  American  Legion,  as  the  courts  have  done,  must  rely  upon  the  judgment  and 
insight  of  our  military  leaders  on  the  crucial  importance  of'^the  ban  on  homosexuals. 
The  rationale  for  the  ban  itself  provides  clear,  and  in  our  view  correct,  reasons  for 
its  need. 

"Homosexuality  is  incompatible  with  military  service.  The  presence  in  the 
military  environment  of  {>ersons  who  engage  in  homosexual  conduct  of  who, 
by  their  statements,  demonstrate  a  propensity  to  engage  in  homosexual 
conduct,  seriously  impairs  the  accomplishment  of  the  military  mission.  The 
presence  of  such  members  adversely  affects  the  ability  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ices to  maintain  discipline,  good  order,  and  morale;  to  foster  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  among  service  members;  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  rank  and  command;  to  facilitate  assignment  and  worldwide  deploy- 
ment of  service  members  who  frequently  must  live  and  woric  under  close 
conditions  affording  minimal  privacy;  to  recruit  and  retain  members  of  the 
Military  Services;  to  maintain  public  acceptability  of  military  service;  and 
to  prevent  breaches  of  security. 

In  response  to  a  June  1992  GAO  Study,  the  DOD  discussion  stated:  "The  policy 
is  based  solely  upon  concerns  about  homosexuality  itself — that  is,  sexual  desire  or 
behavior  directed  toward  a  member  of  one's  own  sex.  The  policy  stems  from  the 
unique  requirements  of  the  military  environment  and  the  effect  on  such  conduct  on 
the  ten  separate  concerns  that  underlie  the  policy.  Those  underlying  concerns  led 
to  the  professional  military  judgment  that  the  exclusionary  policy  promotes  overall 
combat  effectiveness.  Some  of  those  concerns,  such  as  discipline,  good  order,  and  mo- 
rale are  so  important  they  justify  the  policy  by  themselves. 
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There  are  three  critical  factors  underlying  the  DOD  exclusionary  policy  on  honio- 
sexuals  that  need  to  be  recognized.  First,  the  DOD  policy  is  the  result  of  the  consid- 
ered professional  military  judgment  based  on  years  of  experience,  of  civilian  and 
military  leaders  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Second,  the  policy  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
fessional military  judgment,  not  scientific  or  sociological  analysis.  Third,  the  DOD 
policy  is  based  solely  on  what  contributes  to  overall  combat  effectiveness  (i.e.,  ac- 
complishment of  the  military  mission)." 

The  wide  spread  current  debate  fails  to  put  into  perspective  the  relatively  low 
level  of  discharge  of  homosexuals  under  current  policy.  Each  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  separates  about  300,000  service  members,  approximately  100,000  of 
whom  are  separated  for  force  management  reasons.  Homosexuals  make  up  less  than 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  total.  /^l  .  r      r  o*  rr 

The  collective  military  and  management  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  btall 
(who  have  nearly  150  years  of  combined  military  service)  is  certainly  buttressed  by 
The  Retired  Officers  Association's  (TROA)  survey  reported  in  the  December  1992 
issue  of  its  magazine.  A  random  survey  of  1013  TROA  members  found  that  94  per- 
cent of  those  polled  considered  themselves  either  very  familiar  or  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  issue.  Eighty-three  percent  either  strongly  oppose  (67  percent)  or  oppose 
(16  percent)  allowing  homosexuals  in  the  military. 

In  addition  to  the  considered  judgment  of  military  leaders,  a  critical  question  is 
the  view  of  the  troops— those  who  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the  lifting  of  the  ban. 
How  do  the  troops  feel,  beyond  the  widely  reported  "sound  bite"  pools  of  the  press 

and  media?  ,      r  „      •  ^  r        *v- 

While  we  are  unaware  of  any  extensive  studies,  the  following  excerpt  Irom  the 
aforecited  GAO  Report  is  valuable:  "A  recent  Navy  study  concluded  that,  despite  the 
apparent  increase  in  society's  acceptance  of  homosexuals,  there  was  virtually  no 
support  among  Navy  women  and  men  at  all  levels,  and  at  every  site  visited,  U) 
change  the  current  Navy  homosexual  exclusion  policy.  The  study  noted  that,  al- 
though many  young  people  entering  the  Navy  today  view  the  homosexual  life  style 
as  a  legitimate  choice,  experience  with  the  exceptionally  close  living  and  working 
environment  in  the  Navy  tends  to  convince  many  of  the  junior  personnel  that  homo- 
sexuality cannot  be  tolerated  among  Navy  members." 

We  strongly  believe  that  any  decision  to  admit  homosexuals  to  the  military  would 
be  fundamentally  flawed  if  the  men  and  women  directly  affected  by  it— day  in  and 
day  out,  not  9-5,  but  24  hours  a  day— are  not  heard.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Senate  floor  on  January  27  asked  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the 
issue.  These  questions  need  to  be  answered  in  addition  to  a  number  of  others. 

He  also  clearly  supported  our  views  on  the  imperative  of  consulting  those  whom 
it  would  affect.  Senator  Nunn  stated,  "I  have  advised  both  President  Clinton  and 
Secretary  Aspin  to  seek  the  advice  and  views,  first  and  foremost,  of  a  broad  range 
of  military  personnel— the  people  who  would  be  most  directly  affected  by  any  change 
in  the  current  policy  on  service  by  homosexuals— before  making  any  final  changes 
The  views  of  those  who  must  share  barracks,  showers,  latrines  and  foxholes  with 
acknowledged  homosexuals  must  be  given  foremost  consideration  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  more  weight  than  public  opinion  polls  because  the  given  general  public 
lacks  personal  knowledge  of  military  life. 

Our  opposition  to  lifting  the  ban  is  reinforced  by  serious  concerns  in  numerous 
areas,  all  of  which  will  weaken  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  force.  These  are: 

RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION 

Lifting  of  the  ban  will  have  a  decidedly  negative  impact  on  the  retention  and  re- 
cruitment of  military  personnel.  Additionally,  it  will  have  long-term  impact  on  the 
Nation's  ability  to  recruit  in  future  years. 

MEDIAL  ISSUES 

The  incidence  of  both  HIV  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  is  drastically 
higher  among  male  homosexuals  than  in  the  general  population.  The  level  and  na- 
ture of  homosexual  activity  obviously  increases  the  jprobability  of  contracting  those 
diseases,  and  studies  indicate  extraordinary  levels  of  both  frequency  and  number  of 
partners  in  the  male  homosexual  community  (Homosexualities:  A  Study  of  Diversity 
Among  Men  and  Women).  Because  of  the  dramatic  incidence  of  HIV  in  the  male  ho- 
mosexual community,  liaing  the  ban  will  surely  increase  its  incidence  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  TViis  will  markedly  increase  medical  costs  and  cause  a  reallocation  ol 
already  limited  medical  resources.  Moreover,  one  can  only  ponder  the  increased  fear 
of  HIV  susceptibility  among  the  great  majority  of  heterosexual  service  members.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  walking  blood  supply  of  the  military  will  come  into  senous  question. 
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All  of  these  problems  will  pose  significant  dangers  for  soldier  health  and  result  in 
lower  readiness. 

Military  medical  facilities  are  already  unable  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  Active  and 
retired  personnel.  The  increased  medical  support  requirements  by  lifting  the  ban  on 
homosexuals  would  significantly  burden  an  already  hard  pressed  health  care  deliv- 
ery system. 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY 

The  individual  rights,  particularly  the  privacy  rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  mili- 
tary personnel  must  not  be  ignored.  Involuntary  military  assignment  causes  particu- 
lar problems  in  all  services  in  regard  to  personal  privacy,  and  heterosexuals  should 
not  be  expected  to  share  facilities  with  homosexuals.  Theoretically,  the  military 
could  eventually  be  compelled  to  provide  five  types  of  housing:  Male  homosexual,  fe- 
male homosexual,  male  heterosexual,  female  heterosexual  and  family  housing. 

VALUES 

A  unique  part  of  the  military  society  is  a  group  of  shared  values — both  profes- 
sional and  personal.  The  military  is  more  "traditional"  American  value  oriented 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  As  some  measure  of  this  statement,  74  percent  of 
officers  and  57  percent  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  U.S.  Army  are  married,  averag- 
ing about  2.5  dependents  per  family.  Lifting  the  ban  will  legitimize  a  life  style 
which  runs  counter  to  the  religious,  personal  and  moral  views  of  most  military  fami- 
lies. The  issue  could  well  cause  even  additional  family  stress  in  a  community  which 
is  by  direction  living  in  a  restricted  housing  and  social  environment. 

Many  military  members  have  deeply  held  religious  beliefs  which  view  homo- 
sexuality as  immoral  and  sinful.  The  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  has  expressed  its  deep  concern  over  the  lifting  of  the  ban  and  such  views  by 
religious  leaders  in  close,  daily  contact  with  service  members  must  be  weighed  heav- 

iiy. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GOOD  ORDER 

Many  heterosexual  service  people  will  reject  the  sanctioned  integration  of  homo- 
sexuals. It  will  create  explosive  situations  both  in  the  work  and  living  environments. 

Homosexual  soldiers  will  cause  other  discipline  problems  for  military  officials.  Ac- 
cording to  Homosexualities:  A  Study  of  Diversity  Among  Men  and  Women  by  Alan 
P.  Bell  and  Martin  S.  Weinberg,  homosexuals  are  six  times  more  likely  to  attempt 
suicide  than  heterosexual  men.  This  will  certainly  present  a  leadership  and  dis- 
cipline challenge  for  military  leaders. 

Studies  cited  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Gay  American  Men  by  Robert  J.  Kus 
(Journal  of  Homosexuality,  Vol.  14,  No.  2)  indicate  that  between  25  and  33  percent 
of  homosexual  men  and  women  are  alcoholics.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  is  linked  with 
discipline  problems. 

The  potential  for  violence  among  homosexual  and  heterosexual  service  members, 
the  homosexual  conununit/s  higher  suicide  rate  and  the  incidence  of  homosexual 
alcoholics  will  undermine  organizational  discipline  and  detract  from  unit  readiness. 

MILITARY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Most  importantly,  incorporating  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  military  services  will 
drastically  reduce  military  effectiveness.  The  military  sociologist,  Charles  Moskos, 
writing  in  the  op-ed  page  of  the  February  1,  1993  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  pro- 
vided an  important  discussion  of  the  issue  and  I  asked  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  Col.  David  Hackworth  succinctly  stated  the  impact  of  lifting  the  ban:  "I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  destroy  fighting  spirit  and  gut  U.S.  combat  effective- 
ness. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC'S  ACCEPTANCE 

Today,  the  U.S.  military  is  widely  and  favorably  accepted  by  the  American  public. 
This  suppmrt  acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  military-because  of  military  necessity — 
limits  participation  by  entire  categories  due  to  height,  weight,  educational  achieve- 
ment, physical  and  mental  limitations,  and  other  reasons.  The  public's  current  ac- 
ceptance of  the  military  acknowledges  that  such  service  is  a  citizen  duty,  a  citizen 
privilege  but  not  necessarily  a  right.  The  lifting  of  the  current  ban  could  seriously 
erode  the  favorable  view  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  most  Americans. 
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CONCLUSION 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  position  and  concern  of  The  American 
Legion  on  lifting  of  the  proposed  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  The  American 
Legion  believes  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  military  would  seriously 
impair  military  elTectiveness.  In  fact,  we  foresee  only  mounting  problems  of  cost, 
morale,  discipline  and  good  order.  "Anyone  willing  to  lift  the  ban  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  political  responsibility  and  accountability  for  undercutting  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  a  decided  constitutional  role  in  reviewing  and  in  our  view 
rejecting  this  proposal.  The  U.S.  military  is  a  unique  institution  whose  purpose  is 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  As  I  stated  at  the  onset,  the  real  issue  is  military  effec- 
tiveness and  fighting  ability.  Based  upon  issues  raised  in  this  statement,  we  strong- 
ly beUeve  that  lifting  of  the  ban  will  measurably  lower  morale,  disrupt  order  and 
discipline,  cause  nearly  insurmountable  legal  and  administrative  issues,  harm  re- 
cruitment and  retention— all  which  harm  our  military  readiness  and  our  Nation's 
security. 

American  Veterans  Committee, 

6309  Bannockburn  Drive. 
Bethesda,  MD,  May  24,  1993. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Dellums:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  17,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  is  disappointed  that  you  could  not  accommodate  our  request  to 
testify  during  the  important  hearings  on  lifting  or  sustaining  the  ban  on  gays  and 
lesbians  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Since  we  have  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  enclosed  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  those  hearings.  Thank  you 
for  this  courtesy. 

June  A.  Willenz, 
Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 

Prepared  Statement  of  American  Veterans  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  The  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee (AVC)  is  pleased  to  present  its  views  on  this  important  subject  to  this  sub- 
committee. We  believe  that  the  current  deliberations  on  whether  to  lift  the  ban  on 
homosexuals  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  in  the  national  interest  and  deserve 
careful  study  and  investigation. 

liiis  organization,  whose  members  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I,  World  II,  Korean  War,  Vietnam  War,  or  Persian  Gulf 
War,  was  founded  in  1943  as  a  veterans  organization  with  a  unique  philosophy, 
"citizens  first,  veterans  second."  AVC  has  always  dedicated  itself  to  preserving  and 
extending  human  rights  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world.  We  have  opposed 
segregation  and  discrimination  wherever  it  occurs.  We  participated  in  many  impor- 
tant civil  rights  and  equal  rights  legal  cases,  beginning  in  1947,  including  the  1954 
case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  KS.  We  were  a  founding  member 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  and  have  consistently  provided  a  vet- 
erans voice  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  a  civil  rights  voice  in  the  veterans 
arena. 

AVC  actively  supported  President  Truman's  actions  to  end  racial  segregation  in 
the  Armed  Services.  We  have  been  an  integrated  organization  from  our  founding, 
and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  four  of  our  National  Chairmen  have  been  African- 
Americans.  We  believe  that  President  Clinton's  expressed  desire  to  lift  the  ban  on 
homosexuals  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  civil  rights  action  that  is  long  over- 
due. . 

Net  allowing  individuals  of  a  difTerent  sexual  orientation  than  the  majority  popu- 
lation to  participate  in  the  defense  of  their  country  is  crass  and  open  discrimination. 
The  current  ban  and  related  punitive  actions  taken  against  homosexuals  who  are 
currently  in  the  military,  punishes  people  for  their  identity— for  what  they  are.  Such 
intolerant  practices  go  against  our  country's  most  fundamental  beliefs  and  cherished 
freedoms.  They  should  be  ended. 
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What  is  crucial  for  the  optimum  functioning  of  the  Armed  Services  is  the  "con- 
duct" of  the  individuals  serving.  Any  homosexual  acts  or  behavior  while  on  duty  or 
on  base  must  not  be  tolerated.  It  must  be  observed  that  most  offenses  of  a  sexual 
nature  that  are  prosecuted  under  regulations  or  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice have  been  done  by  heterosexuals.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  by  the  services  them- 
selves that  though  there  are  many  homosexuals  serving  today,  as  well  as  in  the 
past,  there  have  oeen  few  "immoral"  acts  by  homosexuals  in  the  military.  The  cru- 
cial yardstick  for  setting  policy  is  that  any  sexual  advances  or  harassment  by  an 
individual  in  uniform  or  on  duty  are  out  of  line  and  should  be  punished.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  Tailhook  scandal  which  involved  hundreds  ol  officers  and  has 
smeared  the  good  name  of  the  Navy,  concerned  the  out-of-bounds  conduct  of  hetero- 
sexual men. 

Conduct,  then,  is  the  key  to  acceptable  service  in  the  military.  How  a  person  be- 
haves on  duty,  not  an  individual's  identity — including  her  or  his  sexual  orientation, 
is  a  proper  criterion.  It  is  well-known  and  has  been  documented  that  homosexuals 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  all  the  wars  of  our  history  since  our  Nation 
was  first  founded.  They  have  given  exemplary  and  heroic  service,  time  and  time 
again.  They  have  been  in  enlisted  and  officer  ranks,  in  all  kinds  of  MOSs;  they  have 
been  highly  decorated;  they  have  been  "Soldier  of  the  Year";  top  cadets;  they  have 
ffiven  their  lives  for  their  units.  Their  dedication  and  sacrifices  were  no  less  than 
uieir  heterosexual  buddies  in  their  units.  Many  of  them  have  written  proud  chap- 
ters in  our  military  history  .  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  not  to  recognize  their  contribu- 
tions. The  current  ban  is  not  only  an  infringement  of  individual  rights  but  cheats 
the  country  of  human  resources,  which  it  can  ill  afford. 

The  same  arguments  that  the  acknowledged  presence  of  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary would  undermine  morale  and  destroy  unit  cohesion  were  used  against  the  pro- 
posal that  racial  segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  be  abolished.  The  same  dire 
warnings  were  wailed  in  those  first  post  World  War  II  years  when  President  Tru- 
man proposed  that  action.  Now  they  are  being  uttered  again. 

What  IS  amazing  is  that  they  are  being  voiced  by  hi^ly  placed  officers  in  crucial 
policy  roles,  the  very  ones  who  are  supposed  to  provide  the  leadership  that  creates 
unit  cohesion.  Yes,  another  element  of  diversity  will  make  the  tasks  of  non-coms  and 
officers  harder.  That  was  true  when  blacks  were  brought  into  integrated  units;  it 
was  true  when  women  came  into  the  military.  Each  time  there  were  loud  cries  of 
anguish  and  despair  that  the  military  could  not  cope  with  such  diversity  and  would 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting  force.  Each  time  the  nay-sayers  were  proven 
wrong.  Each  time  it  was  decided  that  the  difficulties  of  the  adjustment  period  were 
worth  it. 

We  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Korb,  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  under  President  Nixon,  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  March  31,  1993.  Dr.  Korb  stated: 

In  many  ways,  the  situation  the  Nation  faces  today  is  analogous  to  that 
which  we  faced  two  decades  ago  when  we  made  the  transition  to  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  allowed  women  to  move  into  non-traditional  areas  of 
military  service  ,  .  . 

Dr.  Korb  also  urged: 

We  cannot  infringe  on  the  rights  of  any  American  to  serve  his  or  her 
country  unless  we  can  convincingly  demonstrate  that  the  presence  of  that 
person  would  prevent  the  development  of  cohesion  even  witn  the  most  com- 
petent and  highly  motivated  leadership  .  .  . 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  changing  the  current  policy  cite  surveys  of  Ac- 
tive Duty  personnel  which  show  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  opposed 
to  the  change.  Given  the  cues  that  they  have  received  from  their  top  leader- 
ship and  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  military  institution,  this  should  not 
be  suprising  .  .  . 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  is  pleased  to  associate  itself  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Korb. 

Leadership  is  crucial  in  the  nulitary  services;  it  is  what  molds  the  diverse  individ- 
uals of  a  unit  into  an  effective  "fighting  force."  Diversity  characterizes  this  country; 
therefore,  its  Armed  Forces,  which  represent  the  people  of  this  country,  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  diversity.  With  proper  leadership,  that  diversity  which  is  the  core  of  this 
country's  greatness,  can  enrich  the  Armed  Forces,  just  as  it  has  enriched  other  as- 
pects of  our  society. 

Furthermore,  leadership  sets  the  tone  for  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, especially  in  a  structured  military  society.  The  killing  of  a  "gay"  sailor  is 
not  only  an  individual  crime;  it  is  a  failure  of  leadership. 
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Congressman  Barney  Frank  responding  to  the  issue  recently,  put  it  succinctly: 
that  it  will  not  be  the  "gays"  who  will  misbehave,  it  will  be  others  in  reaction  to 
them.  The  fear,  expressed  by  a  Marine  colonel  recently,  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
"gay"  son  should  he  join  the  military,  reveals  a  lack  of  belief  in  current  military 

leadership.  ^  ,  ,.,,,,«-  i    ^ 

Indeed,  from  testimonies  and  statements  of  the  most  highly  placed  olncers,  what 
the  public  has  heard  is  a  potential  scenario  of  troops  gone  amok  and  leaders  unable 
to  control  them.  Our  military  leadership's  message  that  they  are  afraid  of  what  will 
happen  if  "gays"  were  allowed  to  serve  legitimately  must  cast  doubts  on  their  effec- 
tiveness as  leaders  to  direct  and  lead  their  troops.  Surely  this  is  not  the  impression 
they  wish  to  leave  with  the  American  public,  that  they  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  the  behavior  of  those  under  their  command.  ^ 

Real  leadership  will  convey  the  firm  message  that  harassing  or  hurting  "gajT 
service  members  is  not  only  unacceptable,  but  will  be  punished  rigorously.  In  the 
highly  structured  authoritarian  society  the  military  is,  its  leadership  can  unilater- 
aliw  set  a  tone  for  acceptable  conduct,  and  has  the  means  to  enforce  it. 

The  recent  Tailhook  scandal  demonstrates  a  failure  of  leadership.  Public  disclo- 
sure of  this  shameful  event  and  consequent  uproar,  after  months  of  inaction  and 
cover-up,  finally  forced  the  Navy  to  assume  the  leadership  it  had  vacated.  It  is  likely 
that  this  kind  of  heterosexual  sexual  abuse  will  not  occur  again  soon  in  that  service. 

Although  polls  indicate  the  American  public  is  not  comfortable  with  a  different 
sexual  orientation  than  the  traditional  one,  neither  does  it  condone  "gay-bashing" 
or  "violence  against  gays."  Yet  today,  the  Navy  is  once  again  equivocal  in  its  pursuit 
of  justice.  This  time  it  is  the  case  of  the  murder  of  "gay"  Airman  Allen  Schindler 
when  it  allowed  his  alleged  murderer  and  fellow  sailor,  Terry  Helvey,  to  plead  guilty 
to  a  lesser  charge  of  murder  with  intent  to  commit  great  bodily  harm,  rather  than 
premeditated  murder.  This  appears  to  be  a  whitewash  which  sends  out  the  wrong 

message.  ,11/.  1     tu 

The  argument  is  made  that  military  service  is  not  a  right,  like  for  example,  the 
right  to  free  speech.  It  is  pointed  out  that  not  everyone  is  accepted  into  military 
service  because  of  one  attribute  or  another.  But  if  a  homosexual  meets  those  re- 
quirements, why  should  he/she  be  banned  because  of  sexual  orientation  which  has 
been  proven  historically  not  to  be  an  obstacle  to  good  professional  service? 

One  must  not  forget  that  our  country  was  founded  on  the  tradition  of  the  "citizen 
soldier."  In  a  time  of  emergency  when  the  country's  very  existence  is  threatened, 
such  as  war,  when  every  able-bodied  individual  is  asked  to  give  the  Nation  his  or 
her  best  talents,  would  the  country  find  sexual  orientation  a  disqualification  for 
service?  In  the  Gulf  War,  known  homosexuals  were  called  back  into  service  because 
they  were  needed.  In  World  War  II,  though  there  was  much  ambiguity  and  ambiva- 
lence about  taking  in  homosexuals  into  the  services,  it  is  estimated  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  served  and  discharged  their  duties  faithfully. 

Fears  have  also  been  voiced  that  allowing  "gays"  into  the  military  services  would 
be  detrimental  to  health;  that  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  would  go  up,  and  that 
there  would  be  additional  strains  upon  military  medicine.  We  believe  this  is  not  a 
genuine  argument  since  recruits  are  tested,  and  Active  Duty  personnel  are  retested 
annually  or  semi-annually  and  removed  from  combat  units  if  they  test  positive  for 

The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Mar- 
tin, a  career  Public  Health  Service  official,  earlier  this  year,  contended  that  "homo- 
sexuality, per  se,  cannot  scientifically  be  characterized  as  a  medical  issue,"  and^that 
Pentagon  policies  on  homosexual  or  heterosexual  behavior  should  be  based  on  "mis- 
sion concerns  and  considerations". 
In  his  March  30  memorandum.  Dr.  Martin  stated: 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  scientific  evidence  that  individual  sexual  pref- 
erences, in  and  by  themselves,  be  they  homosexual,  heterosexual  or  bisex- 
ual, affect  work  productivity,  scholastic  aptitude,  disease  incidence,  medical 
costs  or  crime  rate  in  the  population  at  large. 
If  any  country  is  seen  as  a  champion  of  human  rights  by  peoples  all  over  the 
world,  it  is  this  country.  Minorities  are  protected  by  law  and  the  Constitution  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  Our  image  and  reputation  are  stained  if  we  continue 
the  abridgement  of  the  civil  rights  of  homosexuals  by  banning  them  from  military 
service.  It  is  time  to  rectify  this  injustice.  This  country,  envisaged  as  the  haven  for 
the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  is  committed  to  tolerance  of  all  individuals  human 
rights,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  ethnic  background,  race,  religion,  or  gender.  It 
is  a  betrayal  of  that  heritage  to  deny  the  civil  rights  of  those  with  a  different  sexual 
preference. 
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The  experience  of  other  countries  in  how  they  treat  "gays"  in  their  military  forces 
may  be  a  useful  yardstick.  Recently,  the  Canadians  dropped  their  ban  on  "gays" 
serving  with  no  reports  of  problems  of  either  morale  or  unit  cohesion.  Dr.  Korb,  in 
his  testimony  pointed  out  that  neither  have  countries  which  have  allowed  homo- 
sexuals to  serve  for  years.  Furthermore,  I  he  cites  the  GAO  study  of  police  and  fire 
departments  which  have  admitted  homosexuals  into  their  departments  without  any 
problems. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  for  a  compromise  "don't  ask,  don't  tell"  policy  as 
a  possible  solution  to  the  present  dilemma.  The  question  is  whether  that  is  a  realis- 
tic or  even  an  acceptable  option.  For  one,  it  would  be  very  confusing  and  worrisome 
for  the  homosexual  members  and  place  an  untoward  emotional  burden  upon  them. 
Second,  it  is  likely  that  under  certain  circumstances,  they  may  be  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  would  have  to  lie.  Since  "honor"  in  the  military  is  especially  es- 
teemed, not  telling  the  truth  or  telling  half-truths  puts  homosexual  service  members 
in  a  terrible  bind.  It  may  be  giving  them  a  choice  of  living  honorably — therefore,  not 
being  concerned  about  revealing  their  sexual  identity — or  not  telling  the  truth,  to 
continue  to  serve  their  country.  How  can  we  in  good  faith  encourage  lying  by  any- 
one? Few  would  think  that  an  acceptable  solution  if  this  were  the  case. 

The  basic  issue  is  one  of  civil  rights  and  fairness.  If  the  message  is  decisively 
given  by  the  leadership  that  what  f  cannot  be  condoned  is  improper  conduct,  then 
the  above  compromise  is  not  needed.  As  long  as  homosexuals  in  the  military  are  not 
blatantly  sexual  and  live  according  to  regulations  and  the  Uniform  Code,  their  sex- 
ual orientation  is  not  relevant.  But  the  same  standards  apply  to  heterosexuals  as 
well.  K  heterosexuals  are  blatantly  sexual  and  approach  or  harass  other  members 
of  the  services,  their  conduct  is  not  acceptable,  and  should  be  punishable.  Appro- 
priate conduct  and  professional  performance  on  duty  should  be  the  yardstick  for  all 
individuals,  whether  heterosexual  or  homosexual,  male  or  female,  black  or  white. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  openly  admitting  "gays"  into  the  military  has  been 
the  close  quarters  that  some  MOSs  require.  Yet,  there  are  many  examples  of  men 
and  women  working  together  in  close  quarters.  For  example,  in  the  silo  that  holds 
a  nuclear  warhead,  a  man  and  a  woman  work  together  all  day  in  very  close  proxim- 
ity. When  professionalism  is  emphasized  and  carefully  observed,  there  usually  isn't 
any  problem. 

Another  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  social  consequences  if  the  ban  were 
lifted.  Where  are  the  military  services  to  draw  the  lines  as  to  accommodating  the 
sexual  preference  of  homosexuals,  for  example,  regarding  living  quarters,  depend- 
ents, social  interaction  such  as  dances?  It  is  suggested  that  the  answer  is  simple — 
the  military  society  should  act  in  accord  with  v«mat  are  the  current  legal  situations 
and  social  mores  that  are  in  practice  in  the  civilian  society. 

Retired  Admiral  Crowe  in  an  interview  last  month  commented: 

The  charge  that  we  shouldn't  be  involved  in  social  change  is  a  nice  debat- 
ing point,  on  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  military  since  World  War  II  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  social  change,  often  against  its  will." 

The  Admiral  pointed  out  the  paradox  of  a  military  culture  that  is  both  resistant 
to  change  and  uniquely  suited  to  carry  it  out.  He  cited  "leadership  and  educational 
systems  to  correct  attitudes"  as  the  key  to  successful  integration  of  groups  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  part  of  the  services.  We  concur  with  this  view. 

Those  expressing  the  most  fear  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fighting  force  will  be 
diminished  reveal  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  institution.  Historically  the  Armed  Forces 
have  shown  a  dynamic  resilience  and  ability  to  adapt  and  adjust  to  whatever  the 
civilian  leadership  demands.  The  American  Veterans  Committee  has  faith  in  the 
professionalism  and  patriotism  of  the  highest  ranking  officers  of  the  military  to 
meet  this  challenge  as  well.  We  also  believe  that  Congress  has  an  important  role 
to  play.  With  a  strong  show  of  leadership  in  this  sensitive  area,  Congress  can  lead 
the  way. 

The  AVC  urges  that  the  following  actions  be  mandated: 

•  Continuation  of  the  recently  imposed  prohibition  on  inquiring  of  those 
entering  the  Armed  Service  whether  they  are  homosexuals. 

•  Immediate  termination  of  current  proceedings  to  remove  individuals 
from  the  services  solely  because  they  have  admitted  their  "homosexuality"; 
and  no  future  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 

•  Reviewing  the  cases  of  individuals  (a  grandfather  clause  who  have  been 
separated  from  the  services  for  the  above  reasons  with  a  view  to  reinstating 
those  who  have  been  so  separated  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

•  Maintaining  regulations  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Nlilitary  Justice  which  prohibit  homosexual  acts  and  sex- 
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ual  harassment  or  solicitation  of  any  kind,  while  in  uniform  or  on  military 
base. 

•  Instituting  a  massive  education  program,  from  non-coms  up  to  the 
highest  ranking  officers,  to  develop  leadership  skills  in  handling  the  ac- 
knowledged presence  of  homosexual  members  of  the  forces  and  setting  a 
standard  of  appropriate  behavior. 

•  Develop  an  ongoing  global  education  and  orientation  program  for  en- 
listed personnel  stressing  tolerance  of  diversity  and  emphasizing  profes- 
sionalism in  carrying  out  the  unit's  mission. 

We  believe  that  lifting  the  ban  will  not  impede  unit  cohesion  or  the  effectiveness 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  American  Veterans  Committee  respectfully  urges  this  sub- 
committee to  support  President  Clinton's  initiative  to  end  the  ban  on  homosexuals 
serving  in  the  military  forces. 

The  Campaign  fx)r  Military  Service, 

2027  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 

Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1993. 

The  Campaign  for  Military  Service  (CMS)  released  a  letter  today  from  Petty  Offi- 
cer Keith  Meinhold's  attorney  sharply  challenging  the  validity  of  a  declaration  made 
by  Meinhold'  s  commanding  officer  Captain  Markwell. 

Chai  Feldblum,  CMS  legal  director  condemned  the  distribution  of  Markwell's  dep- 
osition, labeling  the  action  as  "a  desperate  attempt  by  opponents  of  the  ban's  repeal 
to  mislead  Congress  and  the  public  about  the  true  facts  surrounding  Meinhold's  re- 
instatement." ,»,.,,, 

".  .  .  despite  this  repugnant  effort  by  the  command,  Meinhold  continues  to  re- 
ceive overwhelming  support  and  encouragement  from  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow 
sailors,"  stated  attorney  John  Mcguire  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Ms.  Feldblum. 

The  Campaign  for  Military  Service  is  a  broad-based  effort  to  support  President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  lift  the  ban  against  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  U.S.  military.  The 
Campaign  is  working  on  four  fronts— legal/policy  issues,  public  relations/media, 
grassroots  organizing,  and  a  coordinated  lobbying  effort — to  achieve  its  objective. 

White  &  Case, 
633  West  Fifth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  March  22,  1993. 

Chai  Feldblum,  Esq., 

The  Campaign  for  Military  Service, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chai:  This  letter  is  to  clarify  matters  relating  to  the  attached  declaration 
of  Capt.  Gregory  Markwell,  which,  I  understand,  is  being  distributed  to  the  media 
and  congressional  staffs  by  proponents  of  the  military's  discriminatory  policy  toward 
gay  men  and  lesbians. 

The  declaration,  which  was  written  by  Captain  Markwell  over  2  months  ago  and 
was  properly  stricken  and  never  considered  by  the  court,  purports  to  show  that  my 
client,  PO  Keith  Meinhold,  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  unit  morale  since  his  re- 
turn to  Active  Duty  in  November  1992.  Distribution  of  this  highly  misleading,  bi- 
ased, and  properly  stricken  litigation  document  represents  a  desperate  effort  to  tar- 
nish Meinhold's  highly  successful  return  to  Active  Duty. 

The  Markwell  declaration  is  extremely  misleading  as  to  the  true  facts  surround- 
ing Petty  Officer  Meinhold's  return  to  Active  Duty.  When  Petty  Officer  Meinhold 
was  ordered  reinstated  by  the  district  court,  on  November  12,  1992,  Meinhold's  com- 
mand, at  Captain  Markwell's  direction,  responded  with  a  repugnant  campaign  to 
make  his  return  untenable.  First,  Meinholds  sexual  orientation  was  formally  and 
repeatedly  announced  to  all  members  of  his  unit,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  incoming 
students.  (Meinhold  works  as  an  instructor.)  Second,  Meinhold's  fellow  sailors  were 
repeatedly  assembled  and  told  that,  although  a  judge  had  ordered  Meinhold's  re- 
turn, Navy  policy  still  required  that  homosexuals  be  excluded  from  military  service, 
and  that  Meinhold's  presence  violated  that  policy.  Third,  all  sailors  and  students 
were  repeatedly  encouraged  to  verbally  express  their  objection  to  Meinhold's  rein- 
statement, as  well  as  their  general  unwillingness  to  associate  with  homosexuals.  Fi- 
nally, all  students  and  sailors  were  told  that  if  they  were  in  any  way  made  uncom- 
fortable by  Meinhold's  sexual  orientation,  they  would  be  accommodated  by  reassign- 
ing Meinhold  within  the  unit.  Surprisingly,  despite  this  blatant  effort  to  encourage 
disharmony,  only  a  few  sailors,  and  none  of  Meinhold's  students,  expressed  a  desire 
to  avoid  working  with  Meinhold. 
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It  was  this  policy  of  repeatedly  discussing  Meinhold's  sexual  orientation  with  the 
troops,  and  encouraging  sailors  to  express  tneir  disapproval  with  Meinhold's  return, 
that  resulted  in  the  aUeged  "reduced  morale,  efficiency,  and  mission  focus"  com- 
plained of  in  Markwell's  declaration.  Moreover,  despite  this  repugnant  effort  by  the 
command,  Meinhold  continued  to  receive  overwhelming  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  sailors. 

In  addition,  subsequent  events  have  proven  the  misleading  assertions  in 
Markwell's  declaration  to  be  false.  Since  Meinhold's  permanent  reinstatement  on 
January  28,  1992,  Meinhold's  command  has  stopped  gathering  troops  to  discuss  his 
orientation,  stopped  announcing  his  sexual  orientation  to  all  sailors  and  students, 
and  stopped  offering  troops  the  opportunity  for  reassignment  if  they  were  made  "un- 
comfortaDle"  by  Meinhold's  presence.  Consequently,  Meinhold  has  smoothly  inte- 
grated back  into  his  unit  and  Navy  life.  His  sexual  orientation  is  not  cause  for  con- 
cern among  fellow  service  members,  and  his  return  has  become  a  "non-event."  This 
more  recent  development  is  not  addressed  in  Markwell's  declaration.  Therefore, 
events  of  the  past  several  months  conclusively  show  that  the  problems  described  in 
Markwell's  declaration  were  a  product  of  his  odious  campaign  to  encourage  dis- 
contentment, rather  than  Meinhold's  presence. 

Finally,  the  Markwell  declaration  is  an  obvious  product  of  bias,  completely  lacking 
credibility.  As  part  of  the  Navy's  effort  to  exclude  Meinhold  from  service,  Markwell 
attacks  Meinhold's  honesty  and  ability  as  an  instructor.  Yet,  just  several  months 
earlier  in  a  formal  performance  evaluation.  Captain  Markwell  lauded  Meinhold  stat- 
ing that  Meinhold's  "professionalism  and  leadership  abilities,  both  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground  are  unparalleled  .  .  .  [Meinhold]  maintains  positive  working  relation- 
ships while  continually  producing  stellar  results  ...  he  enjoys  my  strongest  pos- 
sible recommendation  for  inrunediate  advancement  to  chief  petty  officer.  Advance 
now!"  These  feelings  were  shared  Navy-wide.  Just  before  he  acknowledged  his  gay 
orientation,  the  Navy  rated  Meinhold  in  the  top  10  percent  of  all  Navy  instructors 
worldwide.  The  declaration's  last-minute  and  fallacious  attack  upon  Meinhold's 
character  and  ability  simply  represents  the  Navy's  effort  to  promote  a  failed  and  in- 
defensible policy  by  attacking  one  of  its  best  sailors. 

Contrary  to  the  improper  and  misleading  assertions  in  the  Markwell  declaration. 
Petty  Officer  Meinhold's  return  to  Active  Duty  has  proven  to  be  a  sterling  example 
of  how  gay  service  members  can  and  do  effectively  operate  within  the  military  envi- 
ronment, effectively  interact  with  fellow  service  members,  and  positively  contribute 
to  our  Nation's  defense.  Meinhold's  successful  return  to  Active  Duty  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  best  arguments  against  this  discriminatory  and  irrational  policy.  As  a 
veteran  myself,  it  embarrasses  and  saddens  me  that  the  Navy  is  so  determined  to 
maintain  this  irrational  policy  of  discrimination  that  it  is  willing  to  defame  one  of 
its  own  members  who  has  loyally  and  patriotically  served  his  country  for  over  12 
years. 

Sincerely, 

John  I.  McGuire. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  T.  Morgan 

1.  I,  Richard  T.  Morgan  declare  that  the  facts  set  out  below  are  true  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  if  called  upon  to  testify,  I  could  and  would  competently  tes- 
tify thereto. 

2.  I  served  on  Active  Duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1985  to  1990.  For  4  years  of 
this  time,  I  was  assigned  with  PO  Keith  Meinhold  ("Meinhold")  as  an  aviation  anti- 
submarine warfare  (AW)  operator  in  VP— 47. 

3.  During  the  time  that  I  was  an  AW  with  Meinhold,  he  told  me  that  he  was  gay. 
I  know  that  Meinhold  also  told  various  other  service  members  that  he  was  gay. 

4.  Most  of  Meinhold's  fellow  AWs  either  knew  or  assumed  that  Meinhold  was  gay. 
Before  Meinhold  informed  me  of  his  sexual  status,  I  also  has  assumed  that  he  was 
gay. 

5.  Both  during  the  time  that  I  assumed  Meinhold  was  gay,  and  after  he  formally 
told  me,  Meinhold  and  I  were  required,  due  to  the  nature  of  our  duties,  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  one  another,  often  in  close  quarters. 

6.  Meinhold's  sexual  orientation  was  never  an  obstacle  to  our  ability  to  work  to- 
gether toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Moreover,  despite  the  fact  that 
Meinhold's  sexual  orientation  was  assumed  or  known  by  many  members  of  our  unit, 
this  fact  never  disrupted  the  ability  of  the  unit  to  cooperate  and  work  together  effec- 
tively as  a  team.  Members  of  the  unit  trusted  and  respected  Meinhold  because  he 
was  a  dedicated  professional  whom  they  knew  they  could  trust.  He  was  iudged  by 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  unit  based  upon  his  character  ana  ability — 
not  his  sexual  orientation. 
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7.  Meinhold's  decision  to  tell  me  that  he  is  gay  actually  strengthened  our  bond, 
and  increased  the  mutual  respect  that  we  shared  for  one  another.  I  felt  all  the  more 
that  I  could  trust  and  count  on  him.  and  that  he  trusted  and  respected  me. 

8.  For  a  brief  period  of  time,  shortly  preceding  my  marriage,  Meinhold  and  I 
shared  an  apartment  as  roommates.  Sharing  living  quarters  with  Keith  was  never 
a  serious  concern  for  me.  My  association  with  Meinhold  over  the  years  has  taught 
me  that  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  fellow  sailors  is  earned  by  an  mdividual's  char- 
acter and  ability,  regardless  of  sexual  orientation. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 
Executed  this  day  of  March,  1993,  at ,  CA. 

Richard  T.  Morgan. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hans  D.  Warren 

1.  I,  Hans  D.  Warren,  declare  and  state  that  the  facts  set  out  below  are  true  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  if  called  upon  to  testify,  I  could  and  would  com- 
petently testify  thereto.  „      „ 

2.  I  served  on  Active  Duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1988  to  1991.  For  3  years  of 
this  time,  I  was  assigned  with  PO  Keith  Meinhold  ("Meinhold")  as  an  aviation  anti- 
submarine warfare  ("AW")  operator  in  VP-47.  We  flew  several  missions  together. 

3.  As  members  of  the  same  unit,  Meinhold  and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  to- 
gether in  a  work  space  that  afforded  little  to  no  personal  privacy.  In  addition,  as 
members  of  the  air  crew  division,  we  all  worked  together  as  a  tightly  woven  unit. 
Air  crew  members  must  trust  and  depend  upon  one  another  to  effectively  accom- 
plish the  mission.  . 

4.  During  the  time  that  I  was  an  AW  with  Meinhold,  he  told  me  that  he  is  gay. 
I  know  that  Meinhold  also  told  various  other  service  members  that  he  is  gay.  Most 
of  Meinhold's  fellow  AWs  either  knew  or  assumed  that  Meinhold  is  gay. 

5.  Despite  knowledge  of  Meinhold's  sexual  orientation,  Meinhold  had  no  difficulty 
working  in  the  unit,  as  part  of  the  air  crew  division.  Knowledge  of  his  sexual  ori- 
entation proved  to  be  no  impediment  whatsoever  to  our  ability  to  work  together  as 
a  team  toward  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

6.  When  Meinhold  finally  formally  told  me  that  he  is  gay,  I  was  greatly  relieved. 
His  willingness  to  confide  in  me  over  this  highly  personal  matter  strengthened  our 
ability  to  trust  one  another,  rely  upon  one  another,  and  work  together  as  a  team. 
Our  close  professional  association  has  dispelled  many  of  the  misconceptions  that  I 
once  held  about  gay  people,  and  taught  me  that  it  is  a  sailor's  character  and  ability 
that  counts — not  nis  sexual  orientation. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct. 
Executed  by  me  this  day  of  March,  1993,  at  ,  CA. 

Hans  D.  Warren. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 

750  First  Street,  NE,  Suite  700, 

Washington,  DC.  May  5,  1993. 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  (NASW)  recognizes  that  homosexual- 
ity has  existed  throughout  history  and  that  same-sex  sexual  orientation  should  be 
afforded  the  same  respect  as  that  of  opposite-sex  sexual  orientation. 

NASW  asserts  that  discrimination  and  prejudice  directed  against  any  group  are 
damaging  not  only  to  the  affected  group  but  also  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

NASW  is  committed  to  working  toward  the  building  of  a  society  in  which  all  peo- 
ple will  be  accepted  as  equals  without  regard  to  their  sexual  orientation. 

NASW's  deep  and  long-standing  commitment  to  the  public  interest  includes  a 
commitment  to  the  country's  national  security  and  the  well-being  of  the  personnel 
assigned  as  Active  and  Reserve  members  of  the  military  services. 

"Therefore,  NASW  supports  President  Clinton's  plan  to  permit  all  quali- 
fied individuals  regardless  of  sexual  orientation  to  serve  within  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Although  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  policy  states 
that  homosexuality  is  incompatible  with  military  service,  the  Department  has  pro- 
vided no  rational  or  empirical  basis  for  its  policy.  NASW  believes  that  DOD  pohcy 
is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  as  it  both  excludes  qualified  individuals  from  serv- 
ing in  the  military  and  fosters  discrimination  and  prejudice.  ,,     •  u 

NASW  is  the  largest  organization  of  professional  social  workers  in  the  world  with 
145,000  members.  The  membership  includes  Active  and  former  oersonnel  in  the  uni- 
formed services  and  civilian  employees  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Social  work- 
ers in  the  military  provide  a  wide  array  of  services  in  the  areas  of  health,  mental 
health,  substance  abuse,  family  preservation,  child  and  spousal  abuse  and  other 
family  support  services  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  involved  in  combat,  humam- 
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tarian  and  other  missions  overseas  as  well  as  to  personnel  and  their  families  based 
in  the  United  States. 

Meinhold  v.  Department  of  Defense  was  Correctly  Decided 

In  Meinhold  v.  Department  of  Defense,  808  F.  Supp.  1455  (C.D.C.  1993),  Judge 
Terry  Hatter  found  the  military's  discriminatory  policy  toward  homosexuals  to  be 
unconstitutional.  On  cross-motions  for  summary  judgment,  the  district  court  con- 
cluded that  the  policy  is  based  upon  cultural  myths  and  false  stereotypes  about  gays 
and  lesbians,  ordered  Meinhold  reinstated  in  the  Navy,  and  prohibited  the  DOD 
from  further  discharging  or  denying  enlistment  to  any  j)erson  based  upon  sexual  ori- 
entation in  the  absence  of  proof  oi  sexual  conduct  that  interferes  with  the  military 
mission. 

Critics  of  the  Meinhold  decision  have  asserted  that  the  opinion  need  not  be  ac- 
corded serious  consideration  because:  1.  The  decision  is  inconsistent  with  several 
earlier  decisions  upholding  the  military's  policy  as  constitutional;  2.  The  decision 
fails  to  give  appropriate  deference  to  military  authority;  and  3.  The  district  court 
erred  in  granting  a  nationwide  injunction  against  the  DOD  from  further  enforcing 
the  unconstitutional  policy.  For  the  reasons  explained  below,  each  of  these  criticisms 
is  flawed. 

First,  the  Meinhold  decision  is  fully  consistent  with  binding  judicial  precedent  in 
the  Ninth  Circuit  relating  to  the  military's  policy  toward  homosexuals.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Pruitt  v.  Chenev,  963  F.2d  1160  (9th  Cir.  1992), 
held  that  the  Government  must  show  "on  the  record"  that  there  is  a  rational  and 
legitimate  basis  for  discriminating  against  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  Armed  Services. 
Significantly,  the  Pruitt  court  qjuestioned  the  authority  of  the  principal  cases  that 
legal  supporters  of  the  ban  typically  rely  upon,  including  Dronenburg  v.  Zech,  741 
F.2d  1388  (1984);  Beller  v.  Middendorf,  632  F.2d  788  (9th  Cir.  1980);  and  Woodward 
v.  U.S.,  871  F.2d  1068  (Fed.  Cir.  1989),  on  the  ground  that  those  decisions  either 

Sredated  or  failed  to  consider  current  Supreme  Court  equal  protection  jurispru- 
ence. 

The  Meinhold  court  v/sls  the  first  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  military's 
ban  in  light  of  these  binding  precedents  and  based  upon  an  evidentiary  record.  All 
of  the  factual  evidence  placed  before  the  court,  including  several  DOD-commissioned 
studies,  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  rational  basis  for  the  policy.  Accordingly, 
the  district  court  had  no  choice  but  to  find  the  policy  unconstitutional. 

Second,  the  critics  of  the  Meinhold  decision  argue  that  the  district  court  failed  to 
give  sufficient  deference  to  military  authority.  Again,  this  criticism  is  unjustified. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  in  Pruitt  considered  and  rejected  the  argument  that  courts  may 
not  properly  review  military  policy  and  must  defer  to  military  judgments.  The  Pruitt 
decision  itself  is  consistent  with  the  Supreme  Court's  statement  in  1983  that,  "[0]ur 
citizens  in  uniform  may  not  be  stripped  of  basic  rights  simply  because  they  have 
dofled  their  civilian  clothes."  Chapell  v.  Wallace,  462  U.S.  296,  304  (1983) 

Finally,  critics  of  the  Meinhold  decision  have  argued  that  even  if  the  court  did 
properly  find  the  policy  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  court  should  not  have  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  DOD  from  further  enforcing  the  policy.  As  judicial  precedent 
makes  clear,  however,  it  would  be  perverse  to  find  a  policy  unconstitutional  and  yet 
permit  the  Government  to  continue  enforcement  of  the  illegal  and  discriminatory 

eolicy.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  has  stated,  "it  would 
e  .  .  .  unthinkable  to  permit  the  officials"  to  continue  enforcement  of  an  unconsti- 
tutional law.  See  SotoLopez  v.  New  York  Civil  Service  Com'n,  840  F.2d  162,  168- 
69  (2d  Cir.  1988).  The  Meinhold  court,  therefore,  properly  prohibited  the  DOD  from 
further  enforcing  the  policy. 

In  Meinhold,  proponents  of  the  military's  discriminatory  policy  had  their  day  in 
court — and  lost.  On  the  record  before  it,  the  Meinhold  court  properly  concluded  that 
naked  prejudice  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  Government  policy.  The  case  was  cor- 
rectly decided. 

Robert  W.  Wood, 
33  Christian  Ave.,  #240, 
Concord.  NH.  May  24.  1993. 

Mr.  Andrew  Sperling  in  the  Office  of  Congressman  Dick  Swett, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sperling:  The  enclosed  4V'2  pages  are  in  response  to  your  phone  call 
the  afternoon  of  May  14,  requesting  that  I  send  you  a  statement  of  my  position  on 
lifting  the  ban  against  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
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I  appreciate  Congressman  Swett's  and  your  efforts  in  getting  these  remarks  into 
the  official  record  Tor  the  current  hearings  on  the  subject.  However,  I  would  still 
very  much  prefer  to  state  them  in  person  and  to  be  available  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. Tom  Atkins,  Efistem  Region  Political  Coordinator  for  ITie  Campaign  For  Mili- 
tary Service  supposedly  is  also  still  worising  on  securing  me  an  invitation.  I  believe 
my  background  is  unique  and  one  that  has  not  yet  been  presented. 

Kindly  keep  me  informed.  Thanks  for  your  personal  help  on  all  this. 
Grace,mercy,  peace — , 

Robert  W.  Wood. 

Enclosed:  5  pg  ms. 

TO  THOSE  CONSIDERING  LIFTING  THE  BAN  ON  HOMOSEXUALS  IN  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY:  My  college  days  began  in  September  1941,  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  WWII  began  for  the  United  States  on  Dec. 
7.  At  the  age  of  18,  I  enlisted  in  the  Army,  but  was  not  called  to  Active  Duty  until 
February  of  1943.  In  basic  training  at  Camp  Wolters,  TX,  I  saw  fellow  GIs  in  the 
stockade  awaiting  court-martial.  Some  had  a  "Q"  written  on  their  backs.  Presum- 
ably it  stood  for  "queer."  As  a  young  gay  man  I  felt  enraged  and  threatened  and 
recalled  Hawthorne's  Scarlett  Letter.  But  as  a  buck  private  I  could  do  nothing  about 
this  act  of  discrimination  except  to  resolve  that  when  I  was  in  a  position  of  power, 
I  would  do  something.  After  13  weeks  I  went  by  troop  ship  convoy  to  Casablanca 
and  then  over  land  in  the  infamous  French  "40  or  8"  boxcars  to  Oran,  North  Africa. 
All  this  just  50  years  ago.  On  October  10,  1943,  I  became  a  60mm  mortar  man  in 
the  weapons  platoon,  Company  I,  3rd  Battalion,  142nd  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
36th  Infantry  Division,  5th  Army  in  the  Italian  campaign  and  was  in  almost  con- 
stant front  line  combat  until  the  night  of  December  14-15.  At  that  time  my  unit 
was  probing  enemy  positions  as  we  sought  to  reach  Monte  Cassino  with  its  historic 
abbey.  Hot  food  and  fresh  water  were  in  short  supply  as  was  flea  powder  and  mail 
from  home.  Our  wet  shoes  and  socks  had  not  been  off  our  feet  in  days.  Casualties 
had  reduced  our  number  by  about  half,  and  the  Italian  winter  was  cold  and  rainy. 
I  was  in  a  foxhole  on  guard  duty  8  p.m.  to  midnight  as  the  rest  of  the  outfit  found 
sleep  in  nearby  caves.  When  shadows  approached  I  called  the  password.  An  armor 
piercing  bullet  hit  me  in  the  chest  directly  between  my  dog  tag  chain  and  exited 
the  back  of  my  right  shoulder.  I  squeezed  the  machine  gun  handle  which  sent  a  vol- 
ley toward  the  on  coming  figures  and  awoke  my  comrades  so  they  could  defend 
themselves.  At  that  point  I  fainted  only  to  be  bayoneted  in  the  right  side  at  the  4th 
rib.  Our  men  drove  the  invaders  off  and  my  injuries  were  treated  by  an  aid  man. 

The  next  morning  I  was  carried  down  the  rocky  Italian  mountain  on  a  litter.  At 
the  first  road  it  was  placed  across  the  hood  of  a  jeep  and  I  was  taken  to  a  front 
line  hospital  where  many  casualties  were  all  arriving  at  once.  I  was  judged  to  be 
too  far  gone  to  warrant  an  over  worked  doctor's  attention  and  placed  to  one  side. 
The  next  day  when  I  was  discovered  stiU  alive  among  a  pile  of  corpses,  I  was  given 
prompt  medical  attention  which  extended  into  22  months.  I  went  by  hospital  train 
to  Naples;  by  hospital  ship  to  Oran;  by  hospital  ship  to  Charleston,  SC;  by  hospital 
train  to  Memphis,  TN;  by  hospital  train  to  Dajrtona  Beach,  FL;  and  then  to  a  recu- 
peration center  at  Lake  Placid,  NY.  I  received  2  Battle  Stars,  the  PHarple  Heart,  the 
Combat  Infantiy  Badge,  and  the  Bronze  Star  for  "heroic  achievement  in  cornbat" 
though  my  company  commander  had  recommended  me  for  the  Silver  Star.  A  few 
days  after  Japan  surrendered,  I  received  an  honorable  discharge.  Then  I  completed 
my  college  years  and  went  on  to  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  on  the  GI  Bill. 
I  receive  a  40  percent  VA  disability  pension  and  as  the  years  pass  my  gun  shot 
wound  gives  me  increasing  discomfort. 

Having  survived,  when  so  many  of  my  comrades  did  not,  was  a  major  reason  for 
going  into  fuU-time  Christian  service  as  an  ordained  minister  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ.  Becoming  a  minister  gave  me  a  degree  of  power  to  work  for  gay  rights 
which  had  been  motivated  that  day  in  1943,  when  I  saw  those  "Qs"  on  the  backs 
of  some  fellow  GIs  .  I  served  as  a  Pastor  in  three  different  parishes  for  35  years 
until  my  retirement  in  1986.  The  last  25  years  my  spouse,  Hugh  M.  Coulter,  shared 
the  parsonages  with  me.  A  biography  of  my  70  years  is  currently  being  written  by 
the  Rev.  Steven  Law. 

The  following  comments  are  offered  for  your  consideration  in  support  of  lifting  the 
ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  U.S.  military.  I  barely  survived  combat  while  fighting 
two  battles  simultaneously.  One  was  against  the  Nazis  and  one  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  my  own  military  establishment.  This  bigotry  appeared  in  two  forms:  Stereo- 
typing and  lack  of  fairness.  For  instance,  because  I  was  gay,  I  felt  I  had  to  live  as 
a  sexless  person  while  my  non-gay  buddies  were  permitted  to  give  expression  to 
their  sexuality. 
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From  my  days  in  WWII  to  Desert  Storm  homosexuals  were  considered  "security 
risks"  because  it  was  alleged  we  might  be  blackmailed  into  betraying  our  country. 
But  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  ever  happened?  If  there  is  no  documentation 
what  does  that  mean?  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  military  holds  views  which  make 
gavs  the  enemy. 

Now  the  military  has  replaced  the  moniker  of  our  being  "security  risks"  with  "de- 
terment to  morale."  They  are  concerned  about  the  morale  of  non-gay  troops  when 
they  have  never  been  concerned  about  the  morale  of  their  gay  troops.  Where  is  the 
fairness?  Non-gays  express  fear  of  being  harassed  by  gays.  But  how  many  times 
have  gays  been  harassed  by  non-gays?  As  a  gay  solder  I  was  made  uncomfortable 
by  having  to  listen  to  fag  and  queer  put  downs  and  being  unable  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Just  as  I  felt  personally  attacked  when  I  saw  those  "Qs"  on  the  backs  of 
men  in  the  post  stockade  who  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  Again — where  is 
the  fairness? 

It  seems  to  me  when  Marine  Col.  Fred  Peck  declared  that  known  gays  in  uniform 
might  not  be  safe  from  bodily  harm  by  non-gays  in  the  barracks  or  on  the  battlefield 
he  was  announcing  to  the  world  that  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces  have  done  very 
little  to  educate  troops  under  their  command  on  this  issue.  His  statement  says  to 
me  that  military  justice  continues  to  acquiesce  at  the  lowest  level  of  gay  bashing: 
Kill  the  queers!  Yet  it  is  homosexuals  who  are  being  labeled  a  threat  to 
heterosexuals. 

Besides  stigmatizing  homosexuals  as  "security  risks"  and  "determent  to  morale" 
we  are  also  blamed  for  jeopardizing  "unit  cohesion."  How  many  of  those  making 
such  a  statement  have  ever  been  in  hand-to-hand  combat  where  "unit  cohesion"  is 
put  to  the  ultimate  test?  I  WAS!  I  say  that  such  reasoning  is  without  foundation. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  such  close  encounters  with  the  enemy  has  but  two 
thoughts  at  that  moment:  Will  we  each  do  what  we  have  been  trained  to  do  and 
will  I  survive  the  next  few  minutes?  No  one,  repeat  no  one,  is  thinking  about  the 
sexual  orientation  of  the  men  fighting  on  either  side  of  them  as  hurting  his  unit's 
effectiveness.  Nor  are  you  giving  a  second  thought  that  the  medic  who  is  trying  to 
save  your  life  after  you  have  stepped  on  a  land  mine  might  be  a  queer.  When  a  for- 
ward squad  has  gone  3  days  without  toilet  paper  no  one  asks  the  supply  sergeant 
whether  he  is  gay  or  not  when  he  finally  brings  the  badly  needed  supplies  to  the 
front!  Any  person  in  bloody  combat  would  rejoice  to  have  a  homosexual  bring  them 
much  needed  ammunition  before  dark  than  to  wait  until  daylight  for  a  heterosexual 
to  do  so.  When  the  bombs  are  falling  on  your  position  and  you  ran  to  the  nearest 
foxhole  and  find  another  GI  already  there  you  don't  ask  his  sexual  orientation  before 
jumping  in  with  him.  While  at  the  front  on  an  Italian  mountain,  I  slept  in  a  pup 
tent  with  my  arms  around  another  soldier  and  his  around  me.  We  did  this  to  keep 
each  other  warm  on  those  winter  nights  because  our  blankets  were  soaked  from  the 
never  ending  cold  rain.  In  short — whether  one  is  gay  or  non-gay  or  bi-sexual  has 
no  relevance  to  "unit  cohesion"  in  the  smoke  and  stench  and  blood  and  death  of  com- 
bat! Our  military  leaders,  in  my  opinion  as  a  70-year  old  retired  clergyman,  con- 
tinue to  foster  such  a  myth  against  homosexuals  just  as  for  years  they  branded  us 
a  "security  risk".  I  am  a  living  example  that  such  labels  are  unfair  and  are  a  form 
of  stereotyping  because  they  are  untrue!  Therefore  I  urge  the  repeal  of  the  ban  on 
homosexuals  serving  as  known  homosexuals  in  all  branches  of  our  country's  Armed 
Forces! 

The  recent  visit  by  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  military 
units  to  ask  the  enlisted  troops  what  they  thought  about  lifting  the  ban  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  staged  event  to  near  what  tne  committee  wanted  to  hear.  What  com- 
manding officer  takes  a  poll  of  his  troops  about  a  battle  plan  before  putting  it  into 
operation?  Did  President  Truman  ask  white  GIs  what  they  thought  about  his  plan 
to  remove  the  ban  on  Afro-Americans  in  the  various  branches  of  the  military? 

I  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  one-on-one  meeting  with  my  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Bob  Smith,  who  is  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  discuss 
these  matters  as  one  veteran  to  another.  In  his  remarks  against  lifting  the  ban  re- 
corded in  the  February  4,  1993,  Congressional  Record  the  Senator  states,  .  .  .  the 
I'resident  is  callously  disregarding  their  [veterans  organizations]  input  in  favor  of 
the  special  interests  of  one  community.  He  says  "one  community"  but  that  is  not 
an  accurate  statement.  More  than  47  organizations  as  different  as  the  YWCA  and 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  support  removing  the  ban.  In  addition  my 
own  denomination's  Office  for  Church  in  Society,  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregations  in  North  America,  the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Church 
and  Society,  and  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  have  joined 
homophile  groups  in  an  effort  to  lift  the  ban.  In  my  opinion  that  is  far  more  than 
"one  community"  as  stated  by  Senator  Smith.  I  see  such  a  statement  as  further  evi- 
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dence  of  a  lack  of  fairness  toward  the  homosexual  community  and  its  heterosexual 
supporters. 

As  a  parish  pastor  for  35  years,  it  was  sometimes  my  task  to  try  and  bring  under- 
standing to  a  divisive  issue  and  to  remind  all  concerned  that  a  majority  decision 
must  always  be  respectful  of  the  minority's  position.  Whoever  is  the  majority  and 
minority  in  this  matter  of  lifting  the  ban  against  homosexuals  serving  as  known  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  U.S.  military  our  spiritual  and  moral  tenets  require  that  every- 
one's integrity  be  honored.  In  that  way  any  split  between  THEM  and  US  will  be 
lessened  as  all  make  the  effort  to  become  one  in  their  common  dedication  to  the 
highest  standards  of  American  citizenship,  fair  play,  and  duty  to  country. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Wood. 
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